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PREFACE 


TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


NOTHING  has  more  engaged  the  attention  of 
literary  men  fince  the  revival  of  learning,  than 
to  trace  from  antient  monuments  the  inftitutions  and 
laws,  the  religion,  the  manners,  and  cuftoms  of  the 
Romans,  under  the  general  name  of  Roman  Antiqui- 
ties. This  branch  of  knowledge  is  not  only  curious 
in  itfelf,  but  abfolutely  neceflary  for  underftanding 
the  Claffics,  and  for  reading  with  advantage  the  hi- 
ftory  of  that  celebrated  people.  It  is  particularly  re- 
quifite  for  fuch  as  profecute  the  ftudy  of  the  civil  law. 

Scarcely  on  any  fubjeft  have  more  books  been  writ- 
ten, and  many  of  them  by  perfons  of  diftinguifhed 
abilities.  But  they  are,  for  the  moll  part,  too  volu- 
minous to  be  generally  ufeful.  Hence  a number  of 
abridgements  have  been  publilhed ; of  which  thofe  of 
Kennet  and  Nieuport  are  efteemed  the  beft.  The 
latter  is  on  the  whole  better  adapted  than  the  former, 
to  illuftrate  the  Claffics  ; but  being  written  in  Latin, 
and  abounding  with  difficult  phraies,  is  not  fitted  for 
the  ufe  of  younger  ftudents.  Befides,  it  contains 
nothing  concerning  the  laws  of  the  Romans,  or  the 
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buildings  of  the  city,  which  are  juftly  reckoned  among 
the  moil  valuable  parts  in  Kennet. 

On  thefe  accounts,  near  twenty-  years  ago,  the 
Compiler  of  the  following  pages  thought  of  framing 
from  both,  chiefly  from  Nieuport,  a compendium  for 
his  own  ufe,  vcith  an  intention  to  print  it,  if  he  fhould 
meet  with  no  book  on  the  fubjeft  to  his  mind.  But 
he  foon  perceived,  that  on  feveral  important  points, 
he  could  not  derive  from  either  the  fatisfattion  he 
wifhed.  He  therefore  had  recourfe  to  other  fources 
of  information  ; and  chiefly  to  the  Claflics  themfelves. 
To  enumerate  the  various  authors  he  has  confulted, 
would  be  tedious  and  ufelefs.  It  is  fufficient  to  fav, 
that  he  has  borrowed  with  freedom,  from  all  hand's, 
whatever  he  judged  fit  for  his  purpofe.  He  has  been 
chiefly  indebted  to  Manutius , Brijfonius , and  Mid- 
dleton, on  the  fenate',  to  Pignorius , on  flaves  ; to  Si- 
gonius  and  Grucchius , Manutius , Huber , Gravina , Me- 
rula , and  Heineccius , on  the  affemblies  of  the  people, 
the  rights  of  citizens,  the  laws  and  judicial  proceed- 
ings ; to  Lipfius , on  the  magiflrates,  the  art  of  war, 
fhews  of  the  circus  and  gladiators  ; to  Sheffcr,  on 
naval  affairs  and  carriages ; to  Ferrarius , on  the  Ro- 
man drefs  ; to  Kirchmannus , on  funerals;  to  Mr  but  knot, 
on  coins  ; to  Dickfon , on  agriculture ; to  Donatus  on 
the  city  ; to  Turnebus , ' Abrabamus , Rofinus , Sahnafius , 
Hottomoman n us , Gravius , and  Gronovius,  Montfaucon , 
Pi t if c us,  Ernejli , and  particularly  to  Gcfner , in  different 
parts  of  the  work. 

After  making  confiderable  progrefs  in  this  under- 
taking, the  Compiler  found  the  execution  fo  difficult, 
that  he  would  have  willingly  dropt  it,  could  he  have 
found  any  thing  on  the  l'ubjeft  to  anfwer  his  views. 
Accordingly  when  Mr  Lempriere  did  him  the  favour 
to  communicate  his  defign  of  publifhing  that  ufeful 
work,  the  Claflcal  Dictionary , he"  ufed  the  freedom 
to  fuggefl:  to  him  the  propriety  of  intermingling  with 
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his  plan  a defcription  of  Roman  Antiquities.  But  be- 
ing informed  by  that.  Gentleman,  that  this  was  imprac- 
ticable, and  meeting  with  no  book  which  joined  the 
explanation  of  words  and  things  together,  he  refolved 
to  'execute  his  original  intention.  It  is  now  above 
three  years  fince  he  began  printing.  This  delay  has 
been  occafioned  partly  by  the  difficulty  of  the  work, 
and  making  various  alterations  and  additions  ; partly 
alfo  by  a folicitude  to  receive  the  remarks  of  fotne 
gentlemen  of  learning  and  tafle,  on  whofe  judgment 
he  could  rely,  who -have  been  fo  obliging  as  to  read 
over,  with  critical  attention,  the  fheets  as  they  were 
printed. 

After  -finifhing  what  relates  to  the  laws  and  judicial 
proceedings,  the  Compiler  propofed  publifhing  that 
part  by  itfelf,  with  a kind  of Jyllabus  of  the  other  parts 
fubjoined  ; that  he  might  have  leifure  to  reprint,  with 
improvements,  a Summary  of  Geography  and  Hiftory, 
which  he  compofed  a few  years  ago,  for  the  ufe  of  iris 
fcholars.  But  after  giving  an  account  of  the  deities 
and  religious  rites  in  this  curfory  manner,  and  without 
quoting  authorities,  he  was  induced,  by  the  advice  of 
friends,  to  relinquifh  that  defign,  and  to  poflpone 
other  objefts,  till  he  fhould  bring  the  prefent  perform- 
ance to  a conclufion.  Although  he  has  all  along  flu- 
died,  brevity,  as  much  as  a regard  to  perfpicuity  would 
admit,  the  book  has  fwelled  to  a much  greater  fize 
than  at  firft  he  imagined. 

The  labour  he  has  undergone,  can  be  conceived  by 
thofe  only  who  have  been  converfant  in  fuch  flu- 
dies.  But  he  will  think  his  pains  well  bellowed,  if 
his  work  anfwer  the  end  intended,  to  facilitate  the 
acqiiifition  of  claflical  learning,  lie  has  done  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  render  it  ufeful.  He  has  endea- 
voured to  give  a juft  view  of  the  conftitution  of  the  Ro- 
man government,  and  to  point  out  the  principal  cau- 
fes  of  the  various  changes  which  it  underwent.  This 
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part,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  found  calculated  to  imprefs 
on  the  minds  of  youth  juft  fentiments  of  government 
in  general,  by  fhowing  on  the  one  hand  the  pernicious 
effects  of  ariftocratic  domination  ; and  on  the  other, 
the  ftill  more  hurtful  confequences  of  democratical 
licentioufnefs,  and  oligarchic  tyranny. 

But  it  is  needlefs  to  point  out  what  was  been  at- 
tempted in  particular  parts  ; as  it  has  been  the  Com- 
piler’s great  aim  throughout  the  whole  to  convey  as 
much  ufefu!  information  as  poilible.  within  the  limits 
he  has  prelcribed  to  himfelf.  Although  very  few 
things  are  advanced  without  claflical  authority,  yet 
in  fo  extenfive  a field,  and  amidft  l'uch  diverfity  of 
opinions,  he  no  doubt  may.  have  fallen  into  miftakes. 
Thefe  he  fhall  efteem  it  the  higheft  favour  to  hare 
pointed  out  to  him ; and  he  earneftly  entreats  the 
aftiftance  of  the  encouragers  of  learning,  to  enable 
him  to  render  his  work  more  ufeful.  He  has  iub- 
mitted  his  plan  to  the  beft  judges,  and  it  has  uniformly 
met  with  their  approbation. 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought,  that  in  fome  places  he 
has  quoted  too  many  authorities.  But  he  is  confident 
no  one  will  think  fo,  who  takes  the  trouble  to  examine 
them.  This  he  efteems  the  moft  valuable  part  of  the 
book.  It  has  at  leaft  been  the  moft  laborious.  A 
work  of  this  kind,  he  imagines,  if  properly  executed, 
might  be  made  to  ferve  as  a key  to  all  the  claffics,  and 
in  fome  degree  fuperfede  the  ule  of  large  annotations 
and  commentaries  on  the  different  authors;  which, 
when  the  fame  cuftoms  are  alluded  to,  will  generally 
be  found  to  contain  little  elle  but  a repetition  of  the 
fame  things. 

As  the  work  is  not  divided  into  books  and  chapters, 
the  table  of  Contents,  it  is  hoped,  will  fupply  that  de- 
ficiency. 

The  Compiler  has  now  in  a great  meafure  comple- 
ted. 
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ted,  what  above  twenty  years  ago  he  conceived  to  be 
wanting  in  the  common  plan  of  education  in  this  coun- 
try. His  firft  attempt  was  to  connect  the  ftudy  of  La- 
tin grammar  with  that  of  the  Englifh  ; which  was  ap- 
proved of  by  fome  of  the  firft  literary  chara&ers  then 
in  the  Kingdom.  It  is  fufficient  to  mention  Mr  Harris 
and  Dr  Lowth.  He  has  fince  contrived,  by  a new  but 
natural  arrangement,  to  include  in  the  fame  book  a 
vocabulary,  not  only  of  the  fimple  and  primitive  words 
in  the  Latin  tongue,  but  alfo  of  the  molt  common  de- 
rivatives and  compounds,  with  an  explanation  of  phra- 
fes  and  of  tropes.  His  next  attempt  was  to  join  the 
knowledge  of  antient  and  modern  geography,  and  the 
principles  of  hiltory,  with  the  ftudy  of  the  daffies.  * 
And  now  he  has  endeavoured  to  explain  difficult  words 
and  phrafes  in  the  Roman  authors,  from  the  cuftoms 
to  which  they  refer.  How  far  he  has  fucceeded  in 
the  execution,  he  mult  leave  others  to  judge.  He 
can  only  fay,  that  what  he  has  written  has  proceeded 
from  the  purefl  defire  to  promote  the  improvement  of 
youth  ; and  that  he  fhould  never  have  thought  of 
troubling  the  world  with  his  publications,  if  he  could 
have  found,  on  any  of  the  fubjetts  he  has  treated,  a 
book  adapted  to  his  purpofe.  He  has  attained  his  end, 
if  he  has  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  teacher  to  convey 
inftru&ion  with  more  eafe,  and  in  a fhorter  time ; 
and  of  the  learner,  to  procure,  w'ith  greater  facility, 
infirudion  for  himfelf.  He  has  laboured  long  in  the 
education  of  youth,  and  wifhed  to  fhew  himfelf  not 
unworthy  of  the  confidence  repofed  in  him  by  the  pub- 
lic. His  chief  enjoyment  in  life  has  arifen  from  the 
acquifition  and  communication  of  ufeful  knowledge ; 
and  he  can  truly  fay  with  Seneca,  Si  cum  hac  exceptions 
detur  fapientia,  ut  illam  inclujam  icneam , nec  enuncieniy 
rejiciam , Ep.  6. 

Edinburgh , 

April , 1791.  5 
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ADVERTISEMENT  to  the  Second  Edition. 


r~\  TIE  Compiler  has  felt  much  fatisfa&ion  from  the 
j[  favourable  reception  his  performance  has  met  with. 
He  has,  in  particular,  been  highly  gratified  by  the 
approbation  of  feveral  of  the  mailers  of  the  great 
fchools  in  England,  and  of  the  profeffors  in  the  uni- 
verfities  of  both  kingdoms.  The  obliging  communi- 
cations he  has  received  from  them,  and  from  other 
gentlemen  of  the  firft  charafter  for  clallical  learning, 
he  will  ever  remember  with  gratitude.  Stimulated 
by  fuch  encouragement,  he  has  exerted  his  utmoll 
induflry  to  improve  this  edition.  The  numerous  fafls 
and  authorities  he  has  added  will  lhew  the  pains  he 
has  bellowed.  The  Index  of  Latin  words  and  phrafes 
is  confiderably  enlarged : and  an  Index  of  proper 
names  and  things  is  fubjoined  ; for  fuggelling  the  uti- 
lity of  which,  he  is  indebted  to  the  authors  of  the 
Analytical  Review. 

There  are  feveral  hranches  of  his  fubjefl  which 
Hill  remain  to  be  difculfcd,  and  in  thofe  he  has  treat- 
ed of,  he  has  been  obliged  to  fupprefs  many  particu- 
lars, for  fear  of  fwelling  his  book  to  too  great  a fize. 
It  has  therefore  been  fuggehed  to  him,  that  to  render 
this  work  more  generally  ufeful,  it  ought  to  be  print- 
ed in  two  different  forms  ; in  a fmaller  fize  for  the 
ufe  of  fchools,  and  in  a larger  form,  with  additional 
obfervations  and  plates,  for  the  ufe  ot  more  advanced 
hudents.  This,  if  he  find  it  agreeable  to  the  public, 
he  lhall  endeavour  to  execute  to  the  bell  of  his  abili- 
ty : But  it  mull  be  a work  of  time ; and  he  is  now 
obliged  to  dirett  his  attention  to  other  objects,  which 
he  confiders  of  no  lefs  importance. 
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As  feveral  of  the  Claflics,  both  Greek  and  Latin, 
are  differently  divided  by  different  editors,  it  will  be 
proper  to  mention  what  editions  of  thefe  have  been 
followed  id  the  quotations  : Ctsfar  by  Clarke , or  in 
ufum  Delpbini ; Pliny , by  Brotier ; Quinttilian  and 
the  writers  on  hufbandry,  by  Gefner ; Petronius  Ar- 
biter by  Burmannus  ; Dionyftus  of  Halicarnajfus , by 
Reijke  ; Plutarch's  morals , by  Xylander  ; and  Dio 
CaJJius,  by  Reimarus.  It  is  needlefs  to  mention  the 
editions  of  fuch  authors  as  are  always  divided  in  the 
fame  manner.  Thofe  not  divided  into  chapters,  as 
Appian , Strabo , Plutarch's  lives , &c.  are  quoted  by 
books  and  pages. 

Edinburgh , ? 

Mayziji , 1792.5 


IN  this  edition,  many  ufeful  remarks  and  authorities  have 
been  inferted  in  different  parts,  without  increafing  the  fize  of 
the  book.  The  utmoft  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  print” 
ing ; and  confidering  the  difficult  nature  of  the  work,  it  is 
hoped,  that  it  will  be  found  to  be  accurately  performed. 
After  a careful  revifal  of  the  whole  by  the  Author,  the 
following  are  the  only  miftakes  that  have  been  difcovered  : 

Page  32,  line  28,  infcrt  nomen. 

56,  — 25,  for  Aphoreta , read  Apophoreta. 

1  *  1 * * * * 73 j — 9,  for  Emperor,  rend  Emperors, 

•  181,  — 29,  delete  the  point  after  Lex. 

— — 190,  — 1,  infert  a. 

3°o,  — 41,  for  Faro,  readVarro. 

311,  — 17,  infert  have. 

362.  — 19,  for  Antonius,  read  Antoninus. 

*  459»  — 3°>  for  ejfe , read  ejfe. 

461,  — 43,  for  Pelllaca,  read  Pcllaca. 

475>  — 27,  for  Sandatiapilones,  read  Sandapilones. 

' '■  495>  — 3rt  f°r  drachm  read  drachma. 


Edinburgh,  1 
November  \Jl  1797 .3 
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SUMMARY 


OF 

ROMAN  A N T i Q,U  I T I E S. 


The  Foundation  of  the  City,  and  Division  of  its 
Inhabitants. 

ROME  was  founded  by  Romulus  and  a colony  from 
Alba  Longa , 753  years,  as  it  is  commonly  thought, 
before  the  birth  of  Chrift.  They  began  to  build  on 
the  2 1 ft  day  of  April,  which  was  called  Palilia,  from  Pales, 
the  goddefs  of  fhepherds,  to  whom  it  was  confecrated,  and 
•was  ever  after  held  as  a feftival ; (dies  natalis  urbis  Roma?.) 
Veil.  Pat.  i.  8.  Ovid.  Fail.  iv.  806. 

Romulus  divided  the  people  of  Rome  into  three  TRIBES ; 
and  each  tribe  into  ten  CURIHL.  The  number  of  tribes 
was  afterwards  increafed  by  degrees  to  thirty-five.  They  were 
divided  into  country  and  city  tribes,  (rujlicce  et  urban  a?) . The 
number  of  the  curia  always  remained  the  fame.  Each  cu- 
7 1a  anciently  had  a chapel  or  temple  for  the  performance  of 
facred  rites,  Varr.  de  Lat.  ling.  iv.  32.  Tacit.  Ann.  xii.  24, 
Dionyf.  ii.  23.  He  who  prefided  over  one  curia  was  called 
Curio,  (quiafacra  curabat,  FeftusJ  ; he  who  prefided  over 
them  all.  Curio  Maximus. 

From  each  tribe  Romulus  chofe  1000  foot-foldiers, 
and  100  horfe.  Thefe  3000  foot  and  300  horfe  were  called 
LEGIO,  a legion,  becaufe  the  moil  warlike  were  chofen, 
Plutarch,  in  Romulo  ; Hence  one  of  the  thoufand  which 
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each  tribe  furnidied  was  called  Miles,  Varro  de  Lat.  ling , 
iv.  16.  (urius  ex  mille),  IJidor.  ix.  3.  The  commander  of  a 
tribe  was  called  Tribunus,  <&v*et£%6S  vel  r^nuu^tt.)  Dionyf. 
ii.  7.  Veget.  ii.  7. 

The  whole  territory  of  Rome,  then  very  fmall,  was  alfo 
divided  into  three  parts,  but  not  equal.  One  part  was  allot- 
ted for  the  l'ervices  of  religion,  and  for  building  temples  ; an- 
other, for  the  king’s  revenue,.  and  the  ufes  of  the  Hate  ; the 
third  and  mod  coulidcrable  part  was  divided  into  thirty  por- 
tions, to  anfwer  to  the  thirty  curice,  Dionyf.  ii.  7. 

The  people  were  divided  into  two  ranks  (or dines ),  PA- 
TRICIANS and  PLEBEIANS  ; connefted  together  as  PA- 
TRONS and  CLIENTS,  Dionyf  ii.  9.  In  after  times  a, 
third  order  was  added,  namely,  the  EQUITES. 


The  SENATE. 


1. 


The  Injlitution  and  Number  of  the  Senate,  t 


'T  HE  Senate  was  indituted  by  Romulus,  to  be  the  per- 
-*•  petual  council  of  the  Republic,  ( Conflium  reipublica 
fempiternum,  Cic.  pro  Sextio,  65.J  It  confided  at  firlt  only 
of  too.  They  were  chbfen  from. among  the  Patricians  ; ac- 
cording to  Dianyfus  of  Halicurnaffus,  ii.  I2.  three  were  no- 
minated by  each  tribe,  and  three  by  each  curia.  To  thefe 
ninety-nine  Romulus  himl'elf  added  one,  to  prelide  in  the 
fenate,  and  have  the  care  of  the  city  in  his  abfence.  The  fe- 
nators  . were  called  PATRES,  either  upon  account  of  their  age, 
or  their  paternal , care  of  the  date;  certainly  out  of  refpect ; 
Liv.  i.  8.  and  their  offspring,  PATRICII ; (^ift  patrem  ciere 
poj/intj  i.  e.  ingenui , Liv.  x.  8.  Dionyf.  ii.  8.  Fedus_).  After 
the  Sabines  were  affumed  into  the  city,  another  hundred  was 
chofen  from  them,  by  the  fuffrages  of  the  curia:,  Dionyf.  ii.  47. 
But,  according  to  Livy,  there  were  only  100  fenators  at  the 
death  of  Romulus,  and  their  number  was  increafed  by  Tullus 
Hodilius  after  the  dedru&ion  of  Alba,  i.  1 urquini- 

us  Prifcus,  the  fifth  king  of  Rome,  added  100  more,  who  were 
called  PATRES  M1NORUM  GENTIUM.  Thofe  created 
by  Romulus,  were  called  PATRES  MA JORUM  GEN- 
TIUM, Tacit.  Annul,  xi.  25.  and  their  poderity,  Patricii 
Major  urn  Gentium.  This  number  of  300  continued,  with 
fmall  variation,  to  the  times  of  Sylla,  who  increafed  it ; but 
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how  many  he  added,  is  uncertain.  It  appears  there  were  at 
lead  above  400,  Cic.  ad  Attic,  i.  14. 

In  the  time  of  Julius  Ciefar,  the  number  of  fenators  was 
increafed  to  900,  Dio.  xliii.  47.  and  after  his  death  to  xooo  ; 
many  worthlefs  perfons  having  been  admitted  into  the  fenate 
during  the  civil  wars,  Id.  lii.  42.  one  of  whom  is  called  by 
Cicero  felf-chofen,  (left as  ipfe  a fe),  Phil,  xiii,  13.  But 
Auguftus  reduced  the  number  to  600,  Suet.  Aug.  35.  Dio. 
liv.  14. 

Such  as  were  chofen  into  the  fenate  by  Brutus,  after  the 
expullion  of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  to  fupply  the  place  of  thofe 
whom  that  Icing  had  {lain,  were  called  CONSCRIPTI,  i;  e. 
perfons  written  or  enrolled  together  with  the  old  fenators,  who 
alone  were  properly  ftyled  Patres.  Hence  the  cuftom  of 
fummoning  to  the  fenate  thofe  who  were  Patres , and  who 
were  Confcripti ; (ita  appellahant  in  novum  fenatum  leffos,  Liv. 
ii.  1.)  Hence  alfo  the  name  Patres  Confcripti  (Tc.  et)  was 
afterwards  ufually  applied  to  all  the  fenators. 

2.  The  Chief  ng  of  Senators. 


pERSONS  were  chofen  into  the  fenate,  (Senatus  legehatuf , 
Liv.  xl.  51.  vel  in  fenatum  legebantur,  Cic.  Cluent.  47. J, 
firft  by  the  kings,  Liv.  i.  8.  xxx.  35.  and  after  their  expul-* 
fion,  by  the  confuls,  Liv.  ii.  1 . and  by  the  military  tribunes, 
Fefus  in  Prxteriti  Senator es  ; but  from  the  year  of  the  city 
31°,  by  the  cenfors  : at  firft  only  from  the  Patricians,  but 
afterwards  alfo  from  the  Plebeians,  Liv.  ii.  32.  v.  12. 
chiefly  however  from  the  Kquites  : whence  that  order  was 
called  Seminarium  Senatus , Liv.  xlii.  61. 


Some  think  that  the  fenate  was  fupplied  from  the  annual 
magiftrates,  chofen  by  the  people,  all  of  whom  had  ofcourfe 
admittance  into  the  fenate  ; but  that  their  fenatorial  character 
was  not  efteemed  complete,  till  they  were  inrolled  by  the 
cenfors  at  the  next  Lujlrum  ; at  which  time  alfo  the  moft 
eminent  private  citizens  were  added  to  complete  the  num- 
ber. See  Middleton  on  the  Roman  Senate. 

After  the  overthrow  at  the  battle  of  Cannce,  a Dictator 
was  created  for  chufing  the  fenate,  Liv.  xxiii.  22.  After  the 
fubverfion  of  liberty,  the  Emperors  conferred  the  dignity  of 
a fenator  on  whom  they  thought  fit.  Auguftus  created  three 
men  to  chufe  the  fenate,  and  other  three  to  review  the  Earn- 
tes,  m place  of  the  cenfors,  Suet.  Aug.  37.  Dio.  lv.  13. 
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He  whofe  name  was  firft  entered  in  the  cenfor’s  books,  was 
called  PRINCEPS  SENATUS,  which  title  ufed  to  be  gi- 
ven to  the  perfon  who  of  thofe  alive  had  been  cenfor  firft, 
(gui primus  cenfor,  ex  iis  gui  viverent,fuijfet,  Liv.  xxvii.  II.)  ; 
but  after  the  year  544,  to  him  whom  the  cenfors  thought 
mod  worthy,  Liv.  xxvii.  13.  This  dignity,  although  it  confer- 
red no  command  or  emolument,  was  efteemed  the  very 
higheft,  and  was  ufually  retained  for  life,  Liv.  xxxiv.  44. 
xxxix.  52.  It  is  called  Principatus  ; and  hence  afterwards 
the  Emperor  was  named  Princeps , which  word  properly  de- 
notes only  rank,  and  not  power. 

In  chuling  Senators,  regard  was  had  not  only  to  their  rank, 
but  alfo  to  their  age  and  fortune. 

The  age  at  which  one  might  be  chofen  a fenator  (ALtaS 
Senatoria)  is  not  fufficiently  afcertained ; although  it  ap- 
pears that  there  was  a certain  age  requifite,  Cic.  de  lege  Ma - 
nil.  21.  Tacit.  Arm.  xv.  28.  Anciently  fenators  feem  to 
have  been  men  advanced  in  years,  as  their  name  imports,  Sal- 
lujl.  Cat.  6.  Cic.  de  Sen.  6.  Ovid.  Fuji.  v.  63.  Flor.  i.  15. 
But  in  after  times  the  cafe  was  otherwife.  It  feems  probable, 
however,  that  the  age  required  for  a fenator  was  not  below 
thirty ; from  certain  laws  given  to  foreign  nations,  at  different 
times,  in  imitation  of  the  Romans,  Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  49. 
Plin.  ad  Traj.  Ep.  x.  83.  for  there  is  no  pofitive  affertion  on 
this  fubjeft  in  the  claflics. 

The  firft  civil  office  which  gave  one  admiffion  into  the  fe- 
nate  was  the  Quaeftorfhip,  which  fome  have  imagined  might 
be  enjoyed  at  twenty-five,  and  confequently  that  one  might 
then  be  chofen  a fenator  ; from  Dion  Cafjius , lii.  20.  Others 
think  at  twenty-feven,  on  the  authority  of  Polybius',  vi.  17* 
who  fays,  that  the  Romans  were  obliged  to  ferve  ten  years 
in  the  army,  before  they  could  pretend  to  any  civil  magiftracy  ; 
and  as  the  military  age  was  feventeen,  of  confequence  that 
one  might  be  made  quaeftor  at  twenty  feven.  But  few  ob- 
tained that  office  fo  early  ; and  Cicero,  who  often  boafts  that 
he  had  acquired  all  the  honours  of  the  city,  without  a re- 
pulfe  in  any,  and  each  in  his  proper  year,  (fuo  anno ),  or  as 
foon  as  he  could  pretend  to  it  by  law,  had  palled  his  thirtieth 
year  before  he  obtained  the  quseftorfhip,  which  he  admini- 
ftered  the  year  following  in  Sicily.  So  that  the  ufual  age  of 
enjoying  the  qi  seftorftiip,  (cetas  guajioria),  and  of  courfe  of 
being  chofen  a fenator,  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  feems  to  have 
been  thirty-one.-  _ 
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But  although  a perfon  had  enjoyed  die  quaeftorfhip,  he  did 
not  on  that  account  become  a fenator,  unleft  he  was  chofen 
into  that  order  by  the  cenfors,  Gell.  iii.  18.  But  he  had  e- 
Ver  after  die  right  of  coming  into  the  fenate,  and  of  giving 
his  opinion  on  any  queftion,  Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  14.  Ep.  ad  Fain. 
ii.  7.  About  this,  however,  writers  are  not  agreed.  It  is 
at  leaft  certain,  that  there  were  fome  offices  which  gave  per- 
fons  a legal  tide  to  be  chofen  into  the  fenate,  ( unde  in  Jena - 
turn  legi  deberent ,)  Liv.  xxii.  49.  Hence  perhaps  the  fena- 
tors  are  foinetimes  faid  to  have  been  chofen  by  the  people, 
(le&i  jujfu  populi ),  Liv.  iv.  4.  Cic.  pro  Sext.  65.  And  Ci- 
cero often  in  his  orations  declares,  that  he  owed  his  feat  in 
the  fenate,  as  well  as  his  other  honours,  to  the  favour  of  the 
people,  pojl  red.  in  Senat.  1 . He  afferts  the  fame  thing  in 
general  terms,  in  Verr.  iv.  xi.  pro  Cluent.  56. 

Perfons  alfo  procured  admiffion  into  the  fenate  by  milita- 
ry fervice,  Senatorium  per  militiam  aufpicabantur  graditm,  Se- 
nec.  Ep.  47.  So  Liv.  xxiii.  23. 

When  Sylla,  after'  the  deftru&ion  occafioned  by  his  civil 
wars  and  profcriptions,  thought  proper  to  admit  into  the  fe- 
nate about  300  Equites,  he  allowed  the  people  to  give  their 
vote  concerning  each  of  them  in  an  affembly  by  tribes,  Ap- 
pian.  de  bell.  civ.  vi.  413.  But  Dionyfius  fays,  that  Sylla  fup- 
plied  the  fenate  with  any  perfons  that  occurred  to  him,  v.  77. 
and  probably  admitted  fome  of  the  lowed:  rank,  Dio.  xl.  63. 

The  Flamen  of  Jupiter  had  a feat  in  the  fenate,  in  right 
of  his  office,  Liv.  xxvii.  8.  a privilege  which  none  of  the- 
other  priefts  enjoyed,  Cic.  Att.  iv.  2. 

Auguftus  granted  to  the  fons  of  fenators,  after  they  affir- 
med the  manly  gown , the  right  of  wearing  the  latus  clavus , 
and  of  being  prefent  at  the  debates  of  the  fenate,  that  thus 
they  might  become  the  fooner  acquainted  with  public  affa’rs, 
(quo  cclerius  reipublicce  ajjucf cerent),  Suet.  Aug.  38.  They  alfo 
had  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  crefcent  011  their  fhoes,  St  at. 
Sylv.  v.  2.  28. 

No  one  could,  be  chofen  into  the  fenate  who  had  exercifed, 
a low  trade,  or  whofe  father  had  been  a Have,  (libertino  pcitre 
natus,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  6.  21,  & 44.);  but  this  was  not  always 
obferved.  Appius  Claudius  Caecus  firft  difgraced  ( inquinavit 
vd  deformavit ) the  fenate,  by  eleding  into  it  the  fons  of  freed- 
men,  (hbertmorum  Jiliis  ledis),  Liv.  ix.  29,  46.  or  the 
grandfons  according  to  Suetonius,  who  fays,  that  ItSertini  in 
the  time  of  Appius,  did  not  denote  thofe  who  were  freed,  but 
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their  progeny,  (iftgcnuos  ex  Lis  procreates"),  Suet.  Claud.  24.  a 
diflin&ion  which  no  where  occurs  in  the  dailies.  Sex.  Aur. 
Victor  calls  thofe  chofenb.y  Appius  Libertini  ; de  vir.  illujlr. 
34.  Rut  no  body  regarded  that  ele£t ion,  whatever  it  was,  as  va- 
lid, Liv.  ix.  46.  and  the  next  confuls  called  the  fenate  in  the 
order  of  the  roll,  which  had  been  in  ufe  before  the  cenforfhip 
of  Appius,  Ibid.  30.  It  appears,  however,  that  frecd-men, 
were  admitted  into  the  fenate,  at  lead  towards  the  end  of 
the  republic.  For  Dion  Caffius,  fpeaking  of  the  cenforfliip  of 
Appius  Claudius  and  Pifo,  the  father-in-law  of  Caefar,  A.  U. 
704,  fays,  that  Appius  excluded  not  only  all  freed-men 
(asVsAevJsgw),  but  alfo  many  noblemen,  and  among  the  reft 
Sallud,  the  hiftorian,  xl.  63.  for  having  been  engaged  in 
an  intrig-ue  with  Faulla,  the  daughter  of  Sylla  and  wife  of 
Milo,  (a  quo  deprehenfus , virgis  ccefus  crat)  ; Gell.  xvii.  18. 
Serv.  in  Virg.  Ain.  vi.  612.  Acron.  in  Horat.  Sat.  i.  2,  41. 
Caefar  admitted  into  the  fenate  not  only  his  officers,  Dio.  xlii. 
51.  but  even  his  mercenary  foldiers.  Id.  xliii.  2a.  xlviii.  22. 
lii.  25,  & 42.  all  of  whom  Augustus  removed,  Ibid,  at 
which  time  he  was  fo  apprehenfive  of  danger,  that  when 
he  prefided  in  the  fenate,  he  always  wore  a coat  of  mail  un- 
der his  robe,  and  a fword,  with  ten  of  tire  douted  of  his  fe- 
natorian  friends  Handing  round  his  chair,  Suet.  Aug.  35. 

In  the  year  of  Rome  535,  a law  w'as  made,  that  no  fe- 
nator,  or  father  of  a fenator,  ffiould  keep  a bark  above  the 
burden  of  300  amphorne,  or  eight  tons;  for  this  was  rec- 
koned fufficient  to  carry  their  grain  from  their  farms,  and  it 
feemed  below  a fenator  to  reap  advantage  by  merchandife. 
Liv.  xxi.  63.  Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  18. 

Anciently  no  regard  feems  to  have  been  paid  to  the  for- 
tune (census)  of  a fenator,  Plin.  xiv.  1.  and  when  it  was 
fird  fixed  does  not  appear.  But  in  the  flourilhing  Hate  of 
the  republic,  as  we  learn  from  Suetonius,  it  behoved  every 
fenator  to  have  at  lead  eight  hundred  fejlertia,  or  800,000 
fejlertii , which  are  computed  to  amount  to  between^/*:  andfe- 
ven  thoufand  pounds  Sterling;  not  annually,  but  for  their 
whole  fortune.  Auguftus  raifed  it  to  1200  H.  S.  and  fup- 
plied  the  deficiency  to  thofe  who  had  not  the  fum,  Suet.  Aug. 
41.  Cicero  alfo  mentions  a certain  fortune  as  requifite  in  a 
fenator,  Fam.  xiii.  5. 

Every  lujlrum,  i.  e.  at  die  end  of  every  fifth  year,  the  fe- 
nate was  reviewed  by  one  of  the  cenfors  ; and  if  any  one  by 
his  behaviour  had  rendered  himfelf  unworthy  of  that  high 
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rank,  or  had  funk  his  fortune  below  that  of  a fenator,  his 
name  was  paffed  over  by  the  cenfor  in  reading  the  roll  of  fe- 
nators; and  thus  he  was  held  to  be  excluded  from  the  fenate, 
(” motiis  e fenatii.) 

But  this,  though  difgraceful,  did  not  render  perfons  infa- 
mous, as  when  they  were  condemned  at  a trial ; for  the  igno- 
miny might  be  removed  by  the  next  cenfors,  or  they  might 
obtain  offices  which  again  procured  them  admittance  into  the 
fenate,  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  4a.  as  was  the  cafe  with  C.  An- 
tonius,  who  was  conful  with  Cicero ; and  with  P.  Lentulus, 
who  was  praetor  at  the  time  of  Catiline’s  confpiracy,  Dio. 
xxxviii.  30.  Thus  alfo  Sallult  the  hiftorian,  that  he  might 
recover  his  fenatorian  dignity,  was  made  Praetor  by  Ccefar, 
Dio.  xlii.  52.  and  afterwards  governor  of  Numidia,  where 
he  did  not  aft  as  he  wrote,  (<iy*  Auactuto  rZ  sgyai  roy?  Aoyoy?.) 
Id.  xliii.  9.  but  by  rapacity  and  extortion  accumulated  a great 
fortune,  which  he  left  to  his  grand-nephew.  Tacit.  Annul. 
iii.  30.  Horat.  Od.  ii.  2. 

This  indulgence  of  being  enrolled  in  the  fenate  as  fupernu- 
merary  members,  without  a formal  eleftion,  was  firft  granted 
to  magiftrates  by  the  cenfors,  A.  U.  693,  Dio.  xxxvii.  4 6. 

There  was  a lift  of  the  fenators,  (album  senatorium, 
tewaucc  vel  «’i where  all  tlieir  names  were 
written,  which,  by  the  appointment  of  Auguftus,  ufed  to  be 
annually  pafted  up  in  the  fenate-houfe,  Dio.  lv.  3.  et  Frag- 
ment. 137.  and  the  name  of  any  fenator  who  had  been  con- 
demned by  a judicial  fcnterlce,  was  erafed  from  in,  Tacit. 
Annal.  iv.  42. 

3.  The  Badges  and  Privileges  of  Senators. 

^HE  Badges  (infgnia)  of  fenators  were,  1.  the  Latr/s  cla- 
vus,  or  Tunica  laticlavia , i.  e.  a tunic  or  waiftcoat  with  an 
oblong  broad  ftripe  of  purple,  like  a ribbon,  fewed  to  it  on 
the  fore  part.  It  was  broad,  to  diftinguilh  it  from  that  of  the 
Equites,  who  wore  a narrow  one.  2.  Black  bufkins  reach- 
ing to  the  middle  of  the  leg,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  6.  28.  with  the 
letter  C iiifilvcr  on  the  top  of  the  foot,  Juit.  vii.  197.  Hence, 
calceos  mutare,  to  become  a fenator,  Cic.  Phil.  xiii.  13.  3.  A 

particular  place  at  the  fpeftacles,  called  Orchestra,  next 
t re  ftage  in  the  theatre,  and  next  the  arena  in  the  amphi- 
theatre, Cic.  Cluent.  47. 
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This  was  firlt  granted  them  by  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  the 
elder,  in  his  confulfhip,  A.  U.  558.  Liv.  xxxiv.  54.  Hence 
Orcheflra  is  put  for  the  fenate  itfelf,  'Juvenal,  iii.  177. 

In  the  games  of  the  circus,  the  fenators  fat  promifcuouf- 
ly  with  the  other  citizens,  till  the  Emperor  Claudius  affigned, 
them  peculiar  feats  there  alfo,  Suet.  Claud.  21.  Dio.  lx.  7.  . 

On  folemn  feftivals,  when  facrifices  were  offered  to  Jupi- 
ter by  the  magiftrates,  ( in  epulo  Jovis,  vel  in  arena  Diali,)  the 
fenators  had  the  foie  right  of  feafting  publicly  in  the  Capitol, 
Gell.  xii.  8.  Dio.  xlviii.  52.  dreft  in  their  fenatorian  robes,  and 
fuch  as  were  proper  to  the  offices  which  they  had  borne  in  the 
city,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  43.  Ser.cc.  contr.  i.  8.  When  Auguftus  redu- 
ced the  number  of  the  fenate,  he  referred  to  thofe  who  were 
excluded,  the  badge  of  their  drefs,  and  the  privilege  of  fitting 
in  the  Orchcftra,  and  of  coming  to  thefe  public  entertain- 
ments, {public  e epulandi  jus  ;)  Suet.  Aug.  35. 


4.  Lhe  AJfembling  of  the  Senate,  and  the  'Time  arid  Place  of  its 

Meeting. 

THE  fenate  was  affembled  ( convocabatur , vel  cogebatur ) at 
firft  by  the  kings,  Liv.  i.  48.  after  the  expulfion  of  Tar- 
quin,  ufually  by  the  confuls,  and  in  their  abfence  by  the  prae- 
tors, Cic.  Ep.  Fam.  x.  12,  28.  alfo  by  the  dictator,  mat- 
ter of  horfe,  Liv.  viii.  33.  decemviri,  military  tribunes,  inter- 
rex,  prefeft  of  the  city,  Liv.  iii.  9,82:29  .A.  Gell.xiv.’j.  and  by 
the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  who  could  fummon  the  fenate  al- 
though the  confuls  were  prefent,  and  even  againft  their  will ; 
Cic.  Ep  Fam.  x.  28.  xi.  6.  Dc  Orat.  iii.  1.  Gell.  xiv.  8. 
The  Emperors  did  not  prefide  in  the  fenate  unlefs  when  in- 
vefted  with  confular  authority,  ( Pnnceps  prof  debat ; erat  e- 
nim  confnl ;)  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  II.  Paneg.  76. 

The  fenators  were  fummoned  ( arccjfebantur , citabantur, 
vocabantur,  in  fenatum  vocabantur , See.)  anciently  by  a pub- 
lic officer  named  VIATOR,  becaufe  he  called  the  fenators 
from  the  country  ; Cic.  de  Sen.  16.  or  by  a public  crier,  when 
any  thing  had  happened  about  which  the  fenators  were  to  be 
confulted  haftily,  and  without  delay,  Liv.  iii.  38.  but  in  lat- 
ter times  by  an  EDICT,  appointing  the  time  and  place,  and 
publiffied  feveral  days  before,  Cic.  Phil.  iii.  8.  not  only  at  Rome, 
but  fometimes  alfo  in  the  other  cities  of  Italy,  Cic.  ad  4tt.  ix. 
17.  The  caufe  of  affembling  it  ufed  alfo  to  be  added,  con- 
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feULTANDUM  SUPER  RE  MAGNA  ET  ATROCT,  Tacit.  Alinal.  ii.  28. 
Edict  re  fenatum  in  proximum  diem  ; Eilice re  ut  fenatus  ad- 
ejfet,  \3c.  Cic.  et  Liv.  paffim. 

If  any  fenator  refufed  or  negle&ed  to  attend,  he  was.  pu- 
niflied  by  a fine  and  dill  raining  his  goods,  (mulRa  ct  pigno- 
ris  c apt  tone  j)  u Ids  he  had  a jull  excufe,  Liv.  lii.  3 ■ Cic. 
phil.‘  i.  5.  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  29.  The  fine  was  impofed  by  him 
who  held  the  fenate,  and  pledges  were  taken  till  it  was  paid. 
But  after  fixty  or  fixty-five  years  of  age,  fenators  might  at- 
tend or  not  as  they  pleafed,  Senec.  de  Brev.  Vitce,  20.  Con- 
trov.  i.  8.  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  23. 

The  fenate  could  not  be  held  but  in  a temple,  that  is, 
in  a place  confecrated  by  the  augurs,  Gel!,  xiv.  7.  that  thus 
their  deliberations  might  be  rendered  more  folemn,  Cic. 
Bom.  51. 

Anciently  there  were  but  three  places  where  the  fenate  u- 
fed  to  be  held  ( Curia  v.  Senacula)  ; two  within  the  city,  and 
the  temple  of  Bellona  without  it,  Feflus.  Afterwards  there 
were  more  places,  as  the  temples  of  Jupiter  Stator , Apollo, 
Mars,  Vulcan,  Tellus  ; of  Virtue,  Faith,  Concord,  ic.c.  Al- 
fo  the  Curia  Ho fl ilia,  ’Julia,  OClavia,  and  P ompsia  ; which 
laft  was  Ihut  up  after  the  death  of  Coe  far,  becaufe  he  was 
flain  in  it,  Suet.  Jul.  88.  Thefe  Curia  were  confecrated  as 
temples  by  the  augurs,  but  not  to  any  particular  deity. 
When  Hannibal  led  his  army  to  Rome,  the  fenate  was  held 
in  the  camp  of  Flaccus  the  Proconful,  betwixt  the  Porta 
Collina  and  JEfquilina,  Liv.  xxvi.  10. 

When  a report  was  brought  that  an  ox  had  fpoken,  a thing 
frequently  mentioned  in  ancient  authors,  the  fenate  was  held 
under  the  open  air,  Plin.  HiJl.  Nat.  viii.  45. 

On  two  fpecial  occalions  the  fenate  was  always  held  with- 
out the  city,  in  the  temple  of  Bellona  or  of  Apollo  ; for  the 
reception  of  foreign  ambafladors,  efpecially  of  thofe  who 
came  from  enemies,  whom  they  did  not  choofe  to  admit  in- 
to the  city ; and  to  give  audience  ( cum  fenatus  datus  cjl ) 
to  their  own  generals,  who  were  never  allowed  to  come  with- 
in the  walls  while  in  actual  command,  Liv.  iii.  63.  xxxi. 
47.  - xxxiii.  c.  22,  & 24.-34,  43,  36,  39, ~ 42,  36.  Senec. 
Bencf.  v.  15. 

1 he  fenate  met  (conveniehat)  at  Hated  times,  on  the  ka- 
lends, nones,  and  ides  of  every  month  ; unlefs  when  the  co- 
mitia  were  held.  For  on  thofe  days  if  di  bus  comitialibus)  it 
was  not  lawful  to  hold  a Senate,  Cic.  ad  Frat.  ii.  2.  ad  Fam. 
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i.  &.  nor  on  unlucky  days,  ( cliebus  ncfujlis  v.  atris ) unlefs  ia 
dangerous  conjunctures.  Id.  viii.  8.  Liv.  xxxviii.  53. — xxxix. 
39.  in  which  calc  the  fenate  might  poftpone  the  comitia  : 
Ibid.  5c  Cic.  Mur.  23. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  the  fenate  was  called  Senatus  T.F.- 
GI1IMUS,  Suet.  Aug.  35.  If  an  extraordinary  fenate  was 
given  to  ambafiadors  or  others  for  any  realon  whatever,  it  ufed 
to  be  called  INDICT  US  cr  EDICTUS,  and  then  the  fenators 
were  ufually  fummoned  by  an  edidt,  whereby  anciently  thofe 
were  ordered  to  attend  who  were  PATRES,  and  who  were 
CONSCRIPTI,  Liv.  ii.  1.  but  afterwards,  “ thofe  who 
“ were  fenators,  and  who  had  a right  to  deliver  their  opi- 
“ nion  in  the  fenate.”  (Qui  senatores,  qjtib usque  ik 
SENATU  SENTENTIAM  DICEKE  LICERET,  UT  ADESSENT  ; and 

fometimes,  Ut  adessent  frequentes,  ad  viii.  Cal.  De- 
cembr.  8cc.  Cic.  et  Liv.  pajjim.') 

No  decree  of  the  fenate  could  be  made  unlefs  there  was 
a quorum,  (niji  fenatortim  numerus  legitimus  adejjet.')  What 
that  was  is  uncertain.  Before  the  times  of  Sulla,  it  feem3 
to  have  been  100,  Liv.  xxxix.  18.  Under  Auguftus  it  was 
400,  which,  however,  that  Emperor  altered,  Dio.  liv.  35. 
lv.  3.  If  any  one  wanted  to  hinder  a decree  from  being; 
palled,  and  fufpectecl  there  was  not  a quorum,  he  faid  to  the 
magiltrate  prefiding,  Numera  senatum,  Count  the  fenate, 
Cic.  Ep.  Fean.  viii.  11.  Fejlus  in  NUMERA. 

Auguftus  enabled,  that  an  ordinary  meeting  of  the  fenate 
Ihould  not  be  held  oftener  than  twice  a-moxith,  on  the  Kalends 
and  Ides ; and  in  the  months  of  September  and  October,  that 
only  a certain  number  cliofen  by  lot  Ihould  attend.  Suet.  Aug. 
35.  This  regulation  was  made  under  pretext  of  eafing  the  fe- 
nators, but  in  reality  with  a view  to  dimini  111  their  authority, 
by  giving  them  lefs  frequent  opportunities  of  exercifxng  it. 
Auguftus  chofe  a council  for  himfelf  every  fix  months,  (con- 
Jilia  femefiria  fortiri ,)  to  confider  before  hand  what  things 
Ihould  be  laid  before  a full  houfe,  (ad  frequcnte?n  fenatuvi'), 

Ibid. 

The  fenate  met  always,  of  courfe,  on  the  firft  of  January, 
for  the  inauguration  of  the  new  confuls,  who  entered  into 
their  office  on  that  day,  and  then  ufually  there  was  a crowd*' 
ed  houfe. 

He  who  had  the  fafees  prefided,  and  confulted  the  fathers, 
firft,  about  what  pertained  to  religion,  (de  rebus  divinis),  a- 
bout  facrificing  to  the  Gods,  expiating  prodigies,  celebrating 
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games,  infpe&ing  the  books  of  the  Sibyls,  &c.  Liv.  viii.  8. 
next,  about  human  affairs,  namely,  the  railing  of  armies,  the 
management  of  wars,  the  provinces,  &c.  The  confuls  were 
then  laid  to  confult  the  fenate  about  the  republic  in  general, 

(de  repuhlica  indefinite,)  and  not  about  particular  things,  (de 
rebus  fingulis  finite,  Aul.  Gell.  xiv.  7.).  The  fame  was  the 
cafe  in  dangerous  junctures,  when  the  fenate  was  confulted 
about  the  fafety  of  the  republic,  (de  fumnm  repuhlica , v.  total) 
Cic.  pallim. 

The  month  of  February  was  commonly  devoted  to  hear 
embaffies  and  the  demands  of  the  provinces,  Cic  ad  Fratr.  ii. 

3.  12.  ad  Fam.  i.  4.  Afcon.  in  Verr.  i.  35. 

5.  The  Manner  of  Holding  and  Confult  ing  the  Senate. 

''PHE  magiftrate,  who  was  to  hold  the  fenate,  offered  a 
*■  facrifice,  and  took  the  aufpices,  before  he  entered  the 
fenate-houfe,  PI  in.  Pan.  76.  Gell.  xiv.  7.  If  the  aufpices  » 
were  not  favourable,  or  not  rightly  taken,  the  bufinefs  was 
deferred  to  another  day,  Cic.  Epijl.  x.  1 2 . 

Auguftus  ordered,  that  each  fenator,  before  he  took  his 
feat,  fnould  pay  his  devotions,  with  an  offering  of  frankin- 
cenfe  and  wine,  at  the  altar  of  that  god  in  whcfe  temple  the  \ 
fenate  were  affembled,  that  thus  they  might  difcharge  their 
duty  the  more  religioully,  Suet.  Aug.  35. 

When  the  confuls  entered  the  fenate-houfe,  the  fenators 
commonly  rofe  up  to  do  them  honour,  Cic.  Pis.  12. 

The  fenate  was  confulted  about  every  thing  pertaining  to 
the  adminiftration  of  the  Hate,  except  the  creation  of  rna- 
giffrates,  the  palling  of  laws,  and  the  determination  of  war 
and  peace  ; all  which  properly  belonged  to  the  whole  Ro- 
man people,  Dionyf.  ii.  14. 

The  fenate  could  not  determine  about  the  rights  of  Ro- 
man citizens  without  the  order  of  the  people,  Liv.  xxvi.  33. 

When  a full  houfe  was  affembled,  the  magiftrate  prefiding, 
whether  corfful  dr  praetor,  &c.  laid  the  bufinefs  before  them 
in  a fet  form ; Quod  eonum,  faustum,  felix,  fortuna- 
tum  sit  ; refeRimus  ad  vos,  Patres  Conscripti.  Then 
the  fenators  were  alked  their  opinion  in  this  form  ; Drc,  Sf. 
Posthum  1,  quid  censes?  Liv.  i.  32.  ix.  8.  or  Quid ’fie- 
ri placet  ; Quid  tiei  videtur  ? 

In  a fixing  the  opinions  of  the  fenators,  the  fame  order 
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net  always  obferved  ; but  ufually  the  princep's  fenatus  was 
firft  delated  to  deliver  his  opinion,  unlefs  when  there  were 
confuls  eleft,  who  were  always  alked  firft,  Sail.  Cat.  50. 
Cic.  Phil,  v.  13.  Fam.x iii.  4.  and  then  the  reft  of  the  fe- 
nators  according  to  their  dignity,  Confulares , Pructorii,  JEdi- 
litii , Trihunitii,  et  ^vcejlorii,  which  is  alfo  thought  to  have 
been  their  order  in  fitting,  Cic.  Phil.  13.  The  benches  on 
which  the  fenators  fat,  (fubfellia),  Cic.  Cat.  i.  7.  were  pro- 
bably of  a long  form,  Cic.  Fam.  iii.  9.  as  that  mentioned  by 
Juvenal,  (longa  cathedra ),  ix.  52.  and  diftinft  from  one  ano- 
ther, each  fit  to  hold  all  the  fenators  of  a particular  deferip- 
tion  ; feme  of  them  fnorter,  as  thofe  of  the  tribunes,  which 
feem  to  have  held  only  a fingle  perfon.  Suet.  Cl.  23.  The 
confuls  fat  in  the  moft  diftinguiflied  place,  on  their  curule 
chairs,  Cic.  Ibid,  if?  Cat.  iv.  x. 

As  the  confuls  elect  were  firft  alked  their  opinion,  fo  the 
praitors,  tribunes,  &.c.  ele£t,  feem  to  have  had  the  fame  pre- 
ference before  the  reft  of  their  order,  Cic.  ad.  Att.  xii.  21. 
in  Terr.  v.  14.  He  who  held  the  fenate,  might  alk  firft 
any  one  of  the  fame  order  he  thought  proper  ; which  he  did 
from  refpeft  or  friendfliip,  Cic.  poft.  redit.  in  Senat.  7.  Liv. 
v.  20.  Gell.  iv.  10.  xiv.  7.  Senators  were  fometimes  alked 
their  opinion  by  private  perfons  ; ( multi  rogabantur,  atque  id- 
ipfum  conjulibus  invitis  ;)  Cic.  Fam.  1.  2. 

The  confuls  ufed  to  retain  through  the  whole  year  the 
fame  order  which  they  had  obferved  in  the  beginning  of  their 
office,  Suet.  Jul.  21.  ” But  in  later  times,  efpecially  under 
the  Emperors,  they  wrere  alked  in  what  order  the  magiftrate 
who  prefided  thought  proper,  Cic.  Att.  i.  13.  Phn.  Ep.  ix. 
13.  When  they  were  all  alked  their  opinions,  they  were 
faid  pcrrogari,  Liv.  xxix.  19*  Plin.  pan.  60.  and  the  fenate 
to  be  regularly  confultcd  or  the  affair  to  be  deliberated  about, 
(or dine  con/uli,)  Liv,  ii.  28,  and  29.  Auguftus  obferved  no 
certain  rule  in  afking  the  opinions  of  the  fenators,  that  there- 
by they  might  be  rendered  the  more  attentive,  Suet.  35. 

’ Nothing  could  be  laid  before  the  fenate  againft  the  will  of 
the  co"fuF,  unlefs  by  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  who 
might  alfo  give  their  negative  (mar am facer  o')  againft  any  de- 
cree, by  the  folemn  word  VETO;  which  was  called  inlci- 
ceding,  ( intercedere ).  This  might  alfo  be  done  by  all  who  had 
an  equal  or  greater  authority  than  the  magiftrate  prefiding, 
Cic.  Legg.  iii.  3.  Cell.  xiv.  7.  If  any  perfon  interceded, 

the  fentence  of  the  fenate  was  called  SENATES  AUCTO- 
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RITAS,  their  judgement  or  opinion,  Liv.  iv.  57.  Cic.  Fam. 
i.  2.  viii.  8.  and  not  fenatus  confultum  or  decretum,  their  com- 
mand. So  likewife  it  was  earned,  if  the  fen  ate  was  held  at  an 
improper  time  or  place,  ( alieno  tempore  out  loco );  or  if  all  the 
formalities  (folemnia ) were  not  obferved,  Dio.  lv.  3.  in  which 
cafe  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  people,  or  was  afterwards 
confirmed  by  a formal  decree  of  the  fenate,  Cic.  Ep.  Fam.  x.  1 2. 
But  when  no  mention  is  made  of  interceffion  or  informality, 
AuRoriias  fenatus  is  the  fame  with  Confultum , Cic.  Legg.  ii. 
15.  They  are  fometimes  alfo  joined  ; thus,  Senatufconfultiauc- 
t or  it  as,  which  was  the  ufual  infcription  of  the  decrees  of  the  fe- 
nate, and  marked  with  thefe  initial  letters,  S.  C.  A.  Cic. 

The  fenators  delivered  their  opinion,  ( fententiam  die  eh  ant), 
Handing : Whence  one  was  faid  to  be  railed,  ( excitari ),  when 
he  was  ordered  to  give  his  opinion^  Liv.  ix.  8.  Cic.  ad  Attic. 
i.  13.  But  when  they  only  aflented  to  the  opinion  of  ano- 
ther, (verho  qffentiehantur),  they  continued  fitting,  Cic.  Fam. 
v.  2.  P/in.  Pan.  76.  The  principal  fenators  might  likewife 
give  their  opinion  about  any  other  thing,  belides  what  was 
propofed,  which  they  thought  of  advantage  to  the  Hate,  and 
require  that  the  conful  would  lay  it  before  the  fenate  ; which 
Tacitus  calls,  Egredi  relationem.  They  were  then  faid  CEN- 
SERE  referendum  de  aliqua  re,  Sail.  Cat.  50.  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  5. 
or  Relationem  pojiidare , Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  49.  For  no  pri- 
vate fenator,  not  even  the  conful-eleft,  w'as  allowed  to  pro- 
pofe  to  the  fenate  any  queilion  himfelf,  Cic.  pro  Dom.  27. 
Sometimes  the  whole  houfe  called  out  for  a particular  mo- 
tion, Sail.  Cat.  48.  And  if  the  conful  hefitated  or  refufed, 
which  he  did  h}'  faying,  Se  considerare  velle,  the  other 
magiftrates,  who  had  the  right  of  holding  the  fenate,  might 
do  it,  even  again  11  his  will,  particularly  the  tribunes  of  the 
people,  Cic.  pro  leg.  Manil.  19.  pro  Sext.  30.  Epijl.  Fam. 
x.  16.  Hence  Auguftus  was,  by  a decree  of  the  fenate,  in- 
veiled  with  the  power  of  tribune  for  life,  that  he  might  lay 
any  one  thing  he  pleafed  before  the  fenate  every  meeting-, 
although  he  w'as  not  conful,  Dio.  liii.  32.  And  the  fucceed- 
ing  Emperors  obtained  from  the  fenate  the  right  of  laying 
before  them  one,  two,  or  more  things  at  the  fame  meeting -, 
which  was  called  jus  primer,  fecutuLe,  tertice,  quarter,  et  quin- 
ta: relation! s,  Vopifc.  et  Capitol.  In  thofe  times  the  fenator 
who  gave  his  opinion  firil,  was  called  Primee fententice fenator. 
Ibid. 

It  was  not  lawful  for  the  confuls  to  interrupt  thofe  that 
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fpoke,  although  they  introduced  in  their  fpeechmany  things 
foreign  to  the  fubjeft  ; which  they  fometimes  did,  that  they 
might  wafte  the  day  in  fpeaking,  (tit  diem  dicendo  eximercnt, 
confionerent  it.  tollerent).  For  no  new  reference  could  be 
made  after  the  tenth  hour,  i.  e.  four  o’  clock  afternoon  ac- 
cording to  our  manner  of  reckoning  ; Settee,  de  'Tranquill . An. 
c.  ult.  nor  a decree  paflfed  after  funfet,  A.  Gell.  xiv.  7. 

Hence  Cicero,  in  blaming  the  decrees  of  Antony,  calls 
them  SCta  Vespertina,  Phil.  iii.  10.  We  read,  however, 
of  the  fejiate’s  being  alTembled  at  midnight,  upon  the  arrival 
of  an  exprefs  from  one  of  the  confuls,  Sp.  Furius,  that  he 
was  belieged  by  the  Aiqui  and  Volfci,  A.  U.  290,  Diotryf. 
ix.  63.  fo  iii.  26.  and  of  a perfon  harranguing  till  it  was  fo 
late  that  lights  were  called  for,  (node  illutis  lucernis ),  Plin. 
Ep.  iv.  9. 

Thofe  who  grofsty  abufed  this  right  of  fpeaking  without 
interruption,  were  fometimes  forced  to  give  over  fpeaking, 
(perorare),\ry  the  noife  and  clamour  of  the  other  fenators,  Cic. 
adAtt.  iv.  2.  Sometimes  magiilrates,  when  they  made  a dif- 
agreeable  motion,  were  filenced  in  this  manner.  Thus,  Caption 
ejl  referri  de  inducendo  SCto , i.  e.  delendo  vel  expungendo  ; ah 
omrii  fenatu  reclamatlim  ejl , Cic.  pro  Dom.  4.  Ejus  oratio- 
ni  vehementer  ah  omnibus  reclamatum  ejl , Id.  Fam.  i.  2.  So 
when  a fenator  threw  out  abufive  language  again!!  any  one, 
as  Catiline  did  again!!  Cicero  and  others,  the  whole  fenate 
bawled  out  again!!  him,  ( ohjlrepere  omnes),  Sail.  Cat.  31. 

This  ufed  alfo  to  happen  under  the  Emperors.  Thus 
Pliny,  fpeaking  of  himfelf,  after  the  death  of  Domitian,  fays, 
Finio.  Incipit  refpondcre  Vejento  ; 11-mo  patitur  ; obturbatur, 
objlrepitur ; adeo  qtiidem  ut  dicerct ; R.OGO,  Patres  C.  ne 
me  cogatis  impeorare  auxilium  Tribunorum.  Et  Jla- 
tim  Murena  tribunus , Permitto  tibi,  vir  clarissime,  V E- 
jento,  dicere.  cTunc  quoque  reclamatur , Ep.  ix.  13.  dhe 

title  of  Ct.arissimus  -was  at  this  time  given  to  all  the  fena- 
tors  ; but  formerly  only  to  the  leading  men. 

Sometimes  the  Speeches  of  fenators  were  received  with 
fhouts  of  applaufe  ; thus,  Cctifurgenti  ad  cenfendum  acclama- 
tion ejl , quod  Joist  repdentibus :,  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  <■)•  And  the  11  oft 
extravagant  expreffions  of  approbation  rvere  bellowed  on  the 
fpeakers  : Non  fere  quifqvain  111  fenatu  fiat,  qui  non  me  coniplei- 
teretur,  exofcularetur,  certatimque  laucle  cumularet.  Id.  ix.  13. 
The  conful,  or  prefiding  magiftrate,  feems  to  have  exer- 

ciicd  different  powers  in  the  fenate  at  different  times,  Cic. 
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Qrat.  iii.  I.  When  Cato  one  day,  to  prevent  a decree  from 
being  paffed,  attempted  to  wafte  the  day  in  fpeaking,  Casfar, 
then  conful,  ordered  him  to  be  led  to  prifon,  whereupon  the 
houfe  rofe  to  follow  him,  which  made  Casfar  recal  his  order. 
Cell.  iv.  io. 

If  any  one  in  delivering  his  opinion  had  included  feveral 
diflinft  articles,  fome  of  which  might  be  approved  and  o- 
thers  rcjefted,  it  was  ufual  to  require  that  the  opinion  might  • 
be  divided,  and  that  each  particular  might  be  propofed  apart ; 
and  therefore  any  fenator  might  fay.  Divide,  Cic.  Fam.  i.  2. 
Sense.  Ep.  ai.  Afcon.  in  Cic.  Mil.  6. 

In  matters  of  very  great  importance,  the  fenators  fome- 
times  delivered  their  opinions  upon  oath,  ( Jurati ),  Liv.  xxvi. 
33.  xxx.  40.  xlii.  21. 

Several  different  queflions  might  be  referred  to  the  fenate 
by  different  magiftrates  in  the  fame  meeting,  Cic.  Phil.  vii. 
1.  Liv.  xxx.  21. 

When  any  magiftrate  made  a motion,  he  was  faid,  Ver- 
ba FACERE  ; REFERRE  Vel  DEFERRE  AD  SENATUM,  or  CON- 
SULERE  SENATUM  de  aliqua  re,  Cic.  in  Pif.  1 3.  and  the  fe- 
nators, if  they  approved  of  it,  relationem  accipere,  Liv.  ii» 
39- 

When  different  opinions  were  delivered,  the  fenators  expref- 
led  their  affent,  fome  to  one,  and  fome  to  another,  varioufly, 
by  their  looks,  by  nodding  with  their  heads,  by  ftretching 
out  their  hands,  &c.  Tacit.  Hijl.  iv.  4. 

The  fenators  who  fpoke  ufually  addreffed  themfelves  to  the 
whole  houfe,  by  the  title  of  Patres  Conscripti,  Cic.  ct  Liv . 
pajfim ; fometimes  to  the  conful  or  perfon  who  prefided, 
Cic.  Phil.  viii.  1.  fometimes  to  both,  Liv.  vi.  15.  They 
commonly  concluded  their  fpeeches  in  a certain  form  : Qua- 
ke ego  ita  censeo  ; or  Placet  igitur,  &c.  Sallujl.  Cat. 
li.  52.  Quod  C.  Pansa  verba  fecit  de — de  ea  re  ita 
censeo  ; or  Qu;e  gum  ita  sint  ; or  Quas  ob  res,  ita 
censeo,  Cic.  Phil.  iii.  15.  v.  4.  ix.  7.  Sometimes  they  uf- 
cd  to  read  their  opinion,  (<&  feripto  dicere'),  Cic.  Fam.  x.  13. 
and  a decree  of  the  lenate  was  made  according  to  it,  (in  fer.- 
tentiam  alicujus , vel,  ita  ut  idle  cenfehatl ) 

. When  a fenator  did  not  give  an  entire  affent  to  the  opi- 
mon  of  any  one,  but  thought  that  fomething  fhould  be  add- 
ed, he  faid,  Servilio  assentior,  et  hoc  amplius  Censf.o  1 
■ic.  Phil.  xiii.  21.  which  was  called  adders  fententicc.  vel  in 
fcntcntiam.  Sail,  Cat.  51. 
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6.  The  Manner  of  making  a Decree  of  the  Senate. 

TV  HEN  feveral  different  opinions  lied  been  offered,  and 
v each  fupportcd  by  a number  of  fenators,  the  conful  or 
inagiftrate  prefiding  might  fir  ft  put  to  the  vote  which  opi- 
nion he  pleafed,  ( fententiam  primarn  pronunciare,  ut  in  earn 
difcejjio  fieret);  Cic.  Ep  Fam.  i.  2.  x.  12.  or  fupprefs  alto- 
gether (negare  fe  pronunciaturum ) what  he  difapproved,  Ccef. 
de  Bell.  Chili,  i.  1.  And  herein  conlifted  the  chief  power 
of  the  conful  in  the  fenate.  But  even  this  was  fometimes 
contefted  by  the  tribunes,  (ante  fe  oportere  dfcejjionem faccre, 
quam  confutes ),  Cic.  Fam.  i.  2. 

A decree  of  the  fenate  was  made  by  a feparation  ( per  dif- 
cejjioneni)  of  the  fenators  to  different  parts  of  the  houfe.  He 
who  prelided  faid,  “ Let  thofe  who  are  of  fuch  an  opinion 
“ pafs  over  to  that  fide  ; thofe  who  think  differently,  to  this.” 
(Qui  HOC  CF.NS.ETIS,  ILLUC  TRANSITE.  Qui  ALIA  OMNIA, 
IN  HANG  PARTEM.)  Hence  Ire  pedibus  in  fententiam  alicujus , 
to  agree  to  any  one’s  opinion  ; and  Difcedere  v.  tranfire  in  a- 
lia  omnia , for  Gontrarium  fenfire,  Plin.  Ep.  viii.  14.  Fre- 
quentes  ierunt  in  alia  omnia,  a great  majority  went  into  the 
contrary  opinion,  Cic.  Fam.  i.  2.  Frequcns  fenatus  in  alia  om- 
nia iit.  Id.  viii.  13.  difcejjit,  x.  12.  The  phrafe  Qui  alia 
omnia,  was  ufed  inftead  of  Qui  non  censetis,  fc.  hoc,  from 
a motive  of  fuperftition,  ( ominis  caufa),  Feftus. 

Thofe  fenators  who  only  voted,  but  did  not  fpeak,  or,  as 
fome  fay,  who  had  the  right  of  voting,  but  not  of  fpeaking,  were 
called  PEDARII,  Feftus,  A.  Gell.  iii.  18.  Cic.  ad  Att.  i.  19. 
20.  becaufe  they  fignified  their  opinion  by  their  feet,  and  not 
by  their  tongues  : Or,  according  to  others,  becaufe  not  ha- 
ving borne  a curule  magiftracy,  they  went  to  the  fenate  on 
foot,  A.  Gell.  ibid.  But,  according  to  Pliny,  anciently  all 
the  fenators  went  to  the  feuate  on  foot ; and  the  privilege 
of  being  carried  thither  in  a chariot  was  never  granted  to  a- 
ny  one  but  Metellus,  who  had  loft  his  fight  in  refcuing  the 
Palladium,  or  image  of  Pallas,  from  the  temple  of  Vefta  when 
in  flames,  Hifl.  Nat.  vii.  43.  f.  45. 

He  who  had  firft  propofed  the  opinion,  (qui  fententiam  fe- 
natui  priejlitiffet , Cic.  in  Pif.  3^’\  01  "'ho  had  been  the  prin- 
cipal fpeaker  in  favour  of  it,  the  conful,  or  whoever  it  was, 
(PRINCEPS  vel  AUCTOR  Sentcntue,  Ovid.  Pont.  ii.  3.  31), 
v palled 
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•and  thofe  who  agreed  with  him  followed,  PI  in.  Epijl.  ii.  n. 
Thofe  who  differed  went  to  a different  part  of  the  houfe  ; and 
into  whatever  part  moft  of  the  Senators  went,  the  Gonful  faid 
of  it,  “ This  feems  to  be  the  majority,”  (Hsec  pars  major 
videtur.)  Then  a decree  of  the  Senate  was  made  according 
to  their  opinion,  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  12.  and  the  names  of  thofe  who 
had  been  moft  keen  for  the  decree,  were  ufually  prefixed  to  if, 
which  were  called  AUC  TORI T ATE S per f crip tee  vel  prafcrip- 
t.-e,  Cic.  Orat.  iii.  2.  becanfe  they  ftaid  to  fee  the  decree 
made  out,  ( fcribendo  adfuerunt , i.  e.  Senatus  confultis  cenfici- 
endi  teflcs  ercmt .)  Senatus  confultum  ed  perfcriptione  ejl,  of 
that  form,  to  that  effect,  Cic.  Fan:,  v.  2. 

Anciently  the  letter  T was  fubfcribed,  if  the  Tribunes  did 
not  give  their  negative  ; for  at  firft  the  Tribunes  were  not  ad- 
mitted into  the  Senate,  but  fat  before  the  Senate-houfe  on 
benches,  till  the  decrees  of  the  Senate  were  brought  to  them 
for  their  approbation  or  reje&ion,  Val.  Max.  ii.  7.  This, 
however,  was  the  cafe  only  for  a very  fhort  time  ; For  A.  U. 
310,  we  find  Canuleius,  one  of  their  number,  fpeaking  in  the 
Senate,  Liv.  iv.  1 . and  Dionyfius  fays  they  were  admitted  foon 
after  their  inftitution,  vii.  49. 

When  a decree  of  the  Senate  was  made,  without  any  opi- 
nions being  alkcd  or  given,  the  fathers  were  faid,  Pedibus  fcr- 
re  fententiam  ; and  the  decree  was  called  SENATUS  CON- 
SULTUM  PER  DISCESSIONEM,  A.  Gell.  xiv.  7.  Cic. 
Phil.  iii.  9.  Suet.  Tib.  31.  But  when  the  opinions  of  the  Se- 
nators were  afked,  it  was  {imply  called  SENATUS  CON- 
SULTUM,  Cic.  in.  Pif.  8.  Although  it  was  then  alfo  made 
per  difcejfionem ; and  if  the  Senate  was  unanimous,  the  dif- 
cejjlo  was  faid  to  be  made  fine  ulla  varietate,  Cic.  pro  Sext. 
34.  If  the  contrary,  in  jnagna  varietate  fententiarum , lb. 

In  decreeing  a fupplication  to  any  general,  the  opinions  of 
the  Senators  were  always  afked  ; hence  Cicero  blames  Amtony 
for  omitting  this,  in  the  cafe  of  Lepidus,  Phil.  iii.  9.  Before 
the  vote  was  put,  (ante  difcejjionem  faffam),  and  while  the  de- 
bate was  going  on,  the  members  ufed  to  take  their  feats  near 
that  perfon  whofe  opinion  they  approved,  Plin.  Ep.  viii.  14. 
and  the  opinion  of  him  who  was  joined  by  the  greateft  number, 
was  called  SENTENTIA  maxime  frequens,  Id.  ii.  11. 

Sometimes  the  Conful  brought  from  home  in  writing  the 
decree  which  he  wifhed  to  be  pafled,  and  the  Senate  readily 
agreed  to  it,  Cic.  Phil.  i.  1. 

When  fecrecy  was  neceffary,  the  clerks  and  other  attend- 
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ants  were  not  admitted  ; but  what  palled  was  written  out  by 
fome  of  the  Senators,  Cic.pro  Syll.  14.  A decree  made  in  this 
manner  was  called  Tacitum,  Capitol.  Gordian.  12.  Some 
think  the  Senatores  Pcdarii  were  then  likewife  excluded,  from 
Valer.  Max.  ii.  2. 

Julius  Csefar,  when  Conful,  appointed  that  what  was  done 
in  the  Senate  (TDiurna  Acta)  Ihould  be  publifhed  : Suet.  Jul . 
20.  which  alfo  feems  to  have  been  done  formerly,  Cic.pro  Syll. 
14.  But  this  was  prohibited  by  Augullus,  Suet.  Aug.  36. 
An  account  cf  their  proceedings,  however,  was  always  made 
out ; and  under  the  fucceeding  Emperors  we  find  fome  Sena- 
tor chofen  for  this  purpofe.  (/Iftis  vel  commentariis  Senatus 
conjiciendis,')  Tacit.  Ann.  v.  4. 

Public  regifters  (ACTA,  i.  e.  tabula;  vel  commentarii),  were 
alfo  kept  of  what  was  done  in  the  afiemblies  of  the  people  and 
courts  of  juftice  ; alfo  of  births  and  funerals,  of  marriages  and 
divorces,  &.c.  which  ferved  as  a fund  of  information  for  hif- 
torians  ; hence  Diurna  Urbis  Acta,  'Tacit.  Annal.  xiii.  31. 
Acta  Populi,  Suet.  ful.  20.  Acta  Publica,  Tacit.  Ann. 
xii.  24.  Suet.  Tib.  v.  Plin.  Ep.\ ii.  33.  Urbana,  Id.  ix.  15. 
ufually  called  by  the  limple  name  Acta,  Cic.  Fam.  xii.  8. 
Plin.  vii.  54. 

SENATUS  CONSULTUM  and  DECRETUM  are  ufed 
promifcuoully  to  denote  what  the  Senate  decreed;  Cic.  Liv.  et 
Sail,  pajjim.  So  Covfulta  et  Decreta  patrum,  Horat.  But  they 
were  alfo  diftinguifhed  as  a genus  and  fpecies,  dccretum  being 
fometimes  put  for  a part  of  the  SCtum , as  when  a province, 
an  honour,  or  a fupplication  was  decreed  to  any  one,  Fejlus. 
Decretum  is  likewife  applied  to  others  befides  the  Senate ; as, 
Decrcta  Confulum , Augurum,  Pontificum , Decurionum,  C afar  is, 
Principis,  Judicis,  &c.  So  likewife  confulta,  but  more  rarely  ; 
as,  Confulta  Sapientum , the  maxims  or  opinions, Czc.  de  leg.  'i.  24. 
Confulta  Belli,  determinations,  Sil.  iv.  35.  Gracchi , Id.  vii.  34. 

In  writing  a decree  cf  the  Senate,  the  time  and  place  were 
put  firft,  then  the  names  of  thofe  who  were  prefent  at  the  in* 
grofling  of  it ; after  that  the  motion,  with  die  name  of  the 
magi fl rate  who  propofed  it ; to  all  which  was  fubjoined  what 
the  Senate  decreed.  Thus,  Senatus  Consulti  Auctoritas, 
Pridie  Kal.  Octob.  in  ^Ede  Atollinis,  Scribendo  ad- 
jTuerunt,  L.  Domitius,  &c.  Quod  M.  Marcellus  Cos. 

VERBA  FECIT  DE  PrOVINCIIS  CoNSULARIBUS,  DE  EA  RE  ITA 

censuit,  v.  censuerunt,  uti,  &c.  Cic.  Ep.  Fam.  viii.  8. 
Hence  we  read,  De  ea  re  Senatus  consultus  ita  cen- 
suit, 
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st)iT  decrevit  ; Alfo  Placere  Senatui;  Senatum  *elle 

ET  JEQJJVM  CENSERE  ; SENATUM  EXISTIMARE,  ARBITRARI, 

eT  judicare  ; Videri  Senatui,  Cic.  Liv.  Sail.  &c.  pajjim. 

If  the  tribunes  interpofed,  it  was  thus  marked  at  the  end ; 
Huic  Senatus  Consulto  intercessit  C.  Coelius,  C. 
pA  ns  a,  Trib.  Pleb.  Cic.  ibid.  Sometimes  the  Tribunes  did 
not  actually  interpofe,  but  required  fome  time  to  confider  of 
it,  and  thus  the  matter  was  delayed,  Cic.  pro  Sext.  34. 

When  the  Senate  ordered  any  thing  to  be  done,  thefe  words 
were  commonly  added,  PRIMO  QUOQUE  T.EMPORE, 
as  foon  as  poffible.  When  they  praifed  the  actions  of  any 
perfons,  they  decreed,  Eos  recte  atque  ordine  VIDERI 
fecisse,  Liu.  pajjim.  If  the  contrary,  Eos  contra  rem- 
publicam  fecisse  VIDERI,  Id. 

Orders  were  given  to  the  confuls,  ( Negotiant  datum  cjl 
Confulibus ,)  not  in  an  abfolute  manner,  but  with  fome  excep- 
tion ; Si  videretur,  si  e republica  esse  ducerent,  Liu. 
Quod  commodo  Reipublic^e  fieri  posset,  Ccef.  Ut  Con- 
soles ALTER,  AMBOVE,  SI  EIS  VIDEATUR,  AD  BELLUM  PRO- 
ficiscerentur,  Cic.  When  the  Confuls  obeyed  the  orders  of 
the  Senate,  they  were  faid  esse  vel  fore  in  patrum  potes- 
tate  ; and  the  Senators,  when  they  complied  with  the  de- 
fires of  the  people,  esse  in  populi  fotestate,  Liu.  ii.  56.  Sec. 

When  the  Senate  alked  any  thing  from  the  Tribunes,  the 
form  was,  Senatus  censuit,  ut  cum  Tribunis  ageretur, 
Liv.  xxvi.  33.  xxx.  41. 

The  decrees  of  the  Senate,  when  written  out,  were  laid 
up  in  the  treafury,  (in  i Erarium  condebantur),  where  alfo  the 
laws  and  other  writings  pertaining  to  the  Republic  were  kept. 
Liu.  iii.  9.  Anciently  they  were  kept  by  the  Aidiles  in  the 
temple  of  Ceres,  Id.  iii.  55.  *The  £lace  where  the  public  re- 
cords were  kept  was  called  TABULARIUM.  The  decrees 
of  the  Senate  concerning  the  honours  conferred  on  Ccefar 
were  inferibed  in  golden  letters  on  columns  of  filver,  Dio: 
xliv.  7 . Several  decrees  of  the  Senate  Hill  exift,  engraven  on 
tables  of  brafs  ; particularly  that  recorded,  Liu.  xxxix.  19. 

The  decrees  of  the  Senate,  when  not  carried  to  the  trea- 
fury,  were  reckoned  invalid,  Suet.  Aug.  94.  Hence  it  was 
ordained,  under  Tiberius,  that  the  decrees  of  the  Senate,  ef- 
pecially  concerning  the  capital  punilhment  of  any  one,  Ihould 
not  be  carried  to  the  treafury  before  the  tenth  day,  'Tacit. 
Ann.  iii.  31.  that  the  Emperor,  if  abfent  from  the  city,  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  confidering  them,  and,  if  he  thought 
proper,  of  mitigating  them,  Dio.  lvii.  20.  Suet.  Tib.  75. 
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Before  the  year  of  the  city  306,  the  decrees  of  the  Senate 
were  fuppreffed  or  altered  at  the  pleafure  of  the  confuls,  Liv.  iii. 
55.  Cicero  accufes  Antony  of  forging  decrees,  Phil.  v.  4. 

Decrees  of  the  Senate  wererarely  reverfed.  While  a queftion 
was  under  debate,  (re  Integra)  every  one  was  at  freedom  to  ex- 
prefs  his  diifent,  ( contradicere  vel  diffentirc)  ; but  when  it  was 
once  determined  (re  perahla,)  it  was  looked  upon  as  the  common 
concern  of  each  member  to  fupport  the  opinion  cf  the  majority, 
(quod  pturibus  placuijjet , cun £1  is  tuenJum ),  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  13. 

After  every  thing  was  finifhed,  the  magiftrate  prefiding 
difmifTcd  the  Senate  by  a fet  form  ; Non  amflius  vos  mo- 
ramur,  P.  C.  or  Nemo  vos  tenet  ; Nihil  vos  moramur  -y 
Consul,  citatis  nominibus,  et  peracta  discessione,  mit- 
tit  Senatum,  Plin.  Ep.  ix.  13. 

7.  The  Power  of  the  Senate  at  different  Periods. 

rT'HE  power  of  the  Senate  was  different  at  different  times. 

* Under  the  regal  government,  the  Senate  deliberated  upon 
fuch  public  affairs  as  the  king  propofed  to  them ; and  the  kings 
were  faid  to  a£t  according  to  their  counfel,  (ex  conjilio  Patrurn, 
Liv.  i.  9.)  as  the  Confuls  did  afterwards  according  to  their 
decree,  (ex  SCto .)  Liv.  ii.  2.  &c. 

Tarquin  the  Proud  dropped  the  cuftom  handed  down  from 
fiis  predeceffors,  of  confulting  the  Senate  about  every  thing  ; 
bani flied  ot  put  to  death  the  chief  men  of  that  order,  and  chofe 
no  others  in  their  room,  Liv.  i.  49.  But  this  king  was  expel- 
led from  the  throne  for  his  tyranny,  and  the  regal  government 
abolifhed,  A.  U.  243. 

After  this  the  power  of  the  Senate  was  railed  to  the  higheft. 
Every  thing  was  done  by  its  authority.  T- he  magifliates  were 
in  a manner  only  its  minifters,  (quaff  miniffri graviffimi  concilii , 
Cic.  pro  Sextio,  65.)  No  law  could  be  paffed,  nor  affembly 
of  the  people  held,  without  their  confent;  niff  Patribus  au  fieri- 
bus,  h.  e.  jubentibus  v.  permittentibus,  Liv . vi.  42.  But 
when  the  Patricians  began  to  abufe  their  power,  and  to  exer- 
cife  cruelties  on  the  Plebeians,  efpecially  after  the  death  of 
Tarquin,  A.  U,  257,  the  multitude  took  arms  in  their  own 
defence,  made  a fecefiion  from  the  city,  feized  on  Mans  Sacer , 
and  created  Tribunes  for  themfelves,  who  attacked  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Senate,  and  in  procefs  of  time  greatly  diminifhed 
itbv  various  means;  Firff,  by  the  ii.troduaion  of  die  Comitia 
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Tributa,  and  the  exclufion  of  the  Patricians  from  them,  Liv.  ii. 
60.  Then,  by  a law  made  by  Lastorius  the  Tribune,  that  the 
Plebeian  magiftrates  Ihould  be  created  at  the  Comitia  Tributa, 
Liv.  ii.  56.  & 57.  Dionyf.  ix.  49.  Afterwards,  by  a law  palled 
at  the  Comitia  Centuriata,hy  the  confuls  Iloratius  and  Valerius, 
that  the  laws  paiTed  at  the  Comitia  Tributa , ( Plebifcita ) Ihould 
alfo  bind  the  Patricians,  Liv.  iii.  55.  And  laftly,  by  the  law  of 
Publiliusthe  Diftator,  A.U.  414.  Liv.  viii.  12.  and  of  Moenius 
(he  Tribune, A.U. 467. Cic.  Brut.  14.  that  before  the  people  gave 
their  votes,  the  fathers  Ihould  authorife  whatever  the  people 
Ihould  determine  at  the  Comitia  Centuriata ; (ut jierent  auEiores 
ejusrei,  quampopulosjujfurus  effit,v.in  incertum  event um  comitio- 
rum,  Liv.)  Whereas  formerly,  whatever  the  people  ordered  was 
not  ratified  unlefs  the  Senators  confirmed  it,  (iiiji patres  auEiores 
Jierent , Liv.  i.  17,  22.  iv.  3,  49.  Cic.  Plane.  3.)  But  the  power 
of  the  Senate  was  moll  of  all  abridged  by  the  right  of  the 
Tribunes  to  render  the  decrees  of  the  Senate  of  no  efteft  by 
their  negative,  {inter  cedendo.)  Still,  however,  the  authority 
of  the  Senate  continued  to  be  very  great ; for  as  power  and 
majefty  properly  belonged  to  the  people,  fo  did  authority, 
fplendor,  and  dignity,  to  the  Senate.  (. Potejlas  in  populo,  auc- 
toritas  in  Senatu , Cic.  Legg.  iii.  12.  Locus,  auEioritas,  domi 
fplendor ; apudexteras  nationesnomenet gratia,  Id.proCluent.56). 

The  Senatorian  order  is  called  by  Cicero,  Ordo  amplijjimtts 
et fanEliffimus  ; fummum  P opuli  Romani, popular  unique  ct  gentium 
omnium  ac  Regum  confilium  ; pro  Dom.  28.  And  the  Senate  - 
houfe,  Templum  fanEiitatis , amplitudims , mentis,  conjilii publici, 
caput  urbis,  ara  fociorum,  portus  omnium  gentium,  &c.  pro 
Milone,  33.  Hence  Senators  in  foreign  countries  were  treated 
with  the  highell  refpedl,  Cic.  in  Verr.  iv.  11.  And  as  Sena- 
tors were  not  allowed  to  leave  Italy  without  permiffion,  {fine 
commeatu),  Cic.  Attic,  viii.  15.  Suet.  Claud.  16,  &23.Ner. 
35.  unlefs  to  Sicily  and  Gallia  Narbonenfis,  Dio.  Iii.  42.  When 
they  had  occafion  to  travel  abroad,  they  ufually  obtained  the 
privilege  of  a free  legation,  as  it  was  ufually  called,  {fine  mandatis, 
fine  ullo  reipulhcce  munere  ; ut  hcereditates  ant  fyngraphas  fuas 
perfequerentur,) Cic.  de  Legg. iii.  8.Ep.  Fam.  >:i.  1.  Att.xv.  12, 
Suet.  Tib.  31.  which  gave  them  a right  to  be  treated  every 
where  with  the  honours  of  an  ambaffador.  In  the  provinces 
they  had  Liftors  to  attend  them,  Cic.  Ep.  Fam.  xii.  21 . And  if 
they  had  any  law-fuit  there,  they  might  require  that  it  Ihould 
e remitted  to  Rome,  lb.  xiii.  26.  The  advantages  of  ho- 
nour and  refpeft  were  the  only  compenfation  which  Senators 
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received  for  their  attention  to  public  affairs.  Cic.  Cluent.  55. 

Although  the  fuprcme  power  at  Rome  belonged  to  the  peo- 
ple, vet  they  feldom  enaftcd  any  thing  without  the  authority  of 
the  Senate.  In  all  weighty  affairs,  the  method  ufually  obferved 
■was,  that  the  fenate  fhould  firft  deliberate  and  decree,  and  then 
the  people  order.  Senatus  censuit  v.  decrevit,  Populus 
jussit,  Liv.  i.  17.  iv.  49  x.  12.  45.  xxxvii.  55.  &.c.  But 
there  were  many  things  of  great  importance,  which  the  Se- 
nate always  determined  itfelf,  unlefs  when  they  were  brought 
before  the  people  by  the  interceffions  of  the  Tribunes.  This 
right  the  Senate  feems  to  have  had,  not  from  any  exprefs  law, 
but  by  the  cullom  of  their  anceftors,  Cic.  de  Oral.  i.  52. 

1.  The  Senate  affumed  to  themfelves  the  guardianffiip  of 
the  public  religion  ; fo  that  no  new  god  could- be  introduced, 
nor  altar  erefted,  nor  the  fybilline  books  confulted,  without 
their  order,  Liv.  ix.  46.  Cic.  de  Div.  i.  48.  54. 

2.  The  fenate  had  the  direction  of  the  treafury,  and  diftri- 
buted  the  public  money  at  pleafure,  Cic.  in  Vatin.  15.  Liv. 
xxxviii.  54.  They  appointed  ftipends  to  their  generals  and  offi- 
cers, and  provifio'ns  and  cloathing  to  their  armies,  Polyb.  vi.i  1 . 

3.  They  fettled  the  provinces,  which  were  annually  affign- 
ed  to  the  Confuls  and  Praetors,  and  w'hen  it  feemed  fit  they 
prolonged  their  command,  Cic.  pro  Dom.  9. 

4.  They  nominated  out  of  their  own  body  all  ambafiadors 
fent  from  Rome,  Liv.  ii.  15.  xxx.  26.  xlii.  19.  et  alibi  pa f- 
Jim ; and  gave  to  foreign  ambafiadors  what  anfwTers  they 
thought  proper,  Cic.  in  Vatin.  15.  Dom.  9.  Liv.  vi.  26.  vii. 
ao.  xxx.  17. 

5.  They  decreed  all  public  thankfgivings  for  viftories  ob- 
tained ; and  conferred  the  honour  of  an  ovation  or  triumph, 
with  the  title  of  1MPERAT0R,  on  their  victorious  generals, 
Cic.  Phil.  xiv.  4.  & 5.  Liv.  5.  23.  Polyb.  vi.  11. 

6.  They  could  decree  the  title  of  King  to  any  prince  ■whom 
they  pleafed,  and  declare  any  one  an  enemy  by  a vote,  Carfi 
Liv.  et  Cic.  pctjjim. 

7.  They  enquired  into  public  crimes  or  treafons,  either  in 
Rome  or  the  other  parts  of  Italy,  Liv.  xxx.  26.  and  heard 
and  determined  all  difputes  among  the  allied  and  dependent 
cities,  Cic.  Off.  i.  10.  Polyb.  vi.  ix. 

8.  They  exercifed  a power,  not  only  of  interpreting  the 
laws,  but  ofabfolving  men  from  the  obligation  of  them,  and 
even  of  abrogating  them,  Cic. pro  Dom.  16.  27.  pro  lege  A f 'anil. 
21 . de  Legg.  ii.  6.  Afcon.  in  Cic.  pro  Cornel.  Plin.  Epift.  >v-  9* 

9.  They 
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9.  They  coukl  poftpone  the  aflemblies  of  the  people,  Cic. 
pro  Mur.  25.  Att.  iv.  16.  and  prefcribe  a change  of  habit  to 
the  city  in  cafes  of  any  imminent  danger  or  calamity,  Cic. 
pro  Sext.  12.  But  the  power  of  the  Senate  was  chiefly  con- 
fpicuous  in  civil  diifenfions  or  dangerous  tumults  within  the 
city,  in  which  that  folemn  decree  ufed  to  be  pafled,  “ That 
“ the  confuls  Ihould  take  care  that  the  republic  Ihould  receive 
“ no  harm Ut  confules  dcirent  operam , ne  quid  detriment  ref- 
publica  caperet.  By  which  decree  an  abfolute  power  was 
granted  to  the  confuls,  to  punifh  and  put  to  death  whom  they 
pleafed  without  a trial ; to  raife  forces,  and  carry  on  war  with- 
out the  order  of  the  people,  Sallufl.  de  hello  Cat.  29. 

This  decree  was  called  ULTIMUM  or  EXTREMUM, 
Ccef.  de  Bell.  Civ.  i 4.  and  Forma  SCti  ultima:  necejjitatis,  Liv. 
iii.  4.  By  it  the  republic  was  faid  to  be  intrufted  to  the  con- 
fuls, permitti  v.  commenduri  confulibus  ; or  permitti  confulibus 
ut  rempublicam  defenderent,  Cic.  Sometimes  the  other  magi- 
ft rates  were  added,  Ccef.  ibid.  Liv.  vi.  19.  Sometimes  only 
one  of  the  confuls  is  named,  as  in  the  commotion  raifed  by 
C.  Gracchus,  Ut  L.  Opimius  Conful  videret,  &c.  becaufe  his 
colleague  CT  Fabius  Maximus  was  abfent,  Cic.  in  Cat.  i.  2. 
So  Liv.  iii.  4. 

Although  the  decrees  of  the  Senate  had  not  properly  the 
force  of  laws,  and  took  place  chiefly  in  thofe  matters  which 
were  not  provided  for  by  the  laws  ; yet  they  were  underftood 
always  to  have  a binding  force,  and  were  therefore  obeyed 
by  all  orders.  The  confuls  themfelves  were  obliged  to  fubmit 
to  them,  Liv.  iv.  26.  xlii.  21.  Ihey  could  be  annulled  or 
cancelled  (induci,  i.  e.  deleri,  poterantf)  only  by  the  Senate 
itfelf , Cic.  pro  Bom.  4.  Attic,  i.  17.  ’Iheir  force  however  in 
certain  things  was  but  temporary  ; and  the  magiftrates  fome- 
times  alledged,  that  they  were  binding  but  for  one  year, 
Bionyf.  ix.  37.  In  the  laft  age  of  the  republic,  the  authority 
of  the  Senate  was  little  regarded  by  the  leading  men  and  their 
creatures,  Cic. pro  Sext.  12.  who,  by  means  of  bribery,  obtain- 
ed from  a corrupted  populace  what  they  defined,  in  fpite  of 
the  Senate,  Appian.  de  bell.  civ.  ii.  433.  &c.  Thus  C refer,  by 
the  \ atrrnan  law,  obtained  the  province  of  Cifalpine  Gaul 
^ ...  - ’ lcum>  f°r  five  years  from  the  people;  and  foon  after 
c UJ  C:0™ata  or  Ulterior,  from  the  Senate;  the  fathers  being 
afraid,  left,  if  they  refufed  it,  the  people  Ihould  grant  him 
yhat  too,  Suet.  Jul.  22.  Plutarch,  in  vita  Ccef.  But  this  cor- 
ruption 
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ruption  and  contempt  of  the  Senate  at  laft  terminated  in  the 
total  fubverfion  of  public  liberty. 

Cicero  imagined,  that,  in  his  confulflup,  he  had  eftablilhed 
the  authority  of  the  Senate  on  a folid  bafis,  by  uniting  it  with 
the  equeftrian  order,  Cic.  Cat.  iv.  io.  Pifi.  3.  thus  confti- 
tuting  what  he  calls  Optima  Respublica  qtne  fit  in  potefi- 
tatem  optimorum , i.e.  nohilium  et  ditijfimorum , deLegg.  iii.  17. 
(J^t<nc<x.£4Tc:ci.J')  and  afcribes  the  ruin  of  the  republic  to  that  coa- 
lition not  being  preferved,  Att.  i.  14.  16.  But  it  was  foon 
after  broken,  ( ordinum  concordia  disjtitiBa  ejl,  Cic.  Att.  i.  13.J 
by  the  Senate  refufing  to  releafe  the  Enuites  from  a difadvan- 
tageous  contract  concerning  the  Afiatic  revenues,  Cic.  Att.  i. 
17.  which  gave  Caefar,  when  conful,  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
liging that  order,  by  granting  their  requeft,  as  he  had  former- 
ly obliged  the  populace  by  an  agrarian  law,  Suet.  Ceefi.  20. 
Cic.  Ait.  i.  15.  and  thus  of  artfully  employing  the  wealth  of 
the  republic  to  enilave  it,  Dio.  xxxviii.  i.  &•  7-  See  Leges 
Julia:.  The  Senate  and  Equites  had  been  formerly  united,  Sal- 
lujl.  fiug.  42.  and  were  afterwards  disjoined  from  fimilar  mo- 
tives. See  Leges  Sempronle,  dejudiciis. 

Auguftus,  when  he  became  mailer  of  the  empire,  retained 
the  forms  of  the  antient  republic,  and  the  fame  names  of  the 
magiftrates  ; but  left  nothing  of  the  antient  virtue  and  liberty, 
(prifici  et  integri  moris),  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  3.  While  he  pre- 
tended always  to  aft  by  the  authority  of  the  Senate,  he  art- 
fully drew  every  thing  to  himfelf. 

Tiberius  apparently  increafed  the  power  of  the  Senate,  by 
transferring  the  right  of  creating  magiftrates  and  enafting 
laws  from  the  comitia  to  the  Senate,  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  15.  In  con- 
fequence  of  which  the  decrees  of  the  Senate  obtained  the  force 
of  laws,  and  were  more  frequently  publilhed.  But  this  was 
only  a Ihadow  of  power.  For  the  fenators  in  giving  their 
opinions  depended  entirely  on  the  will  of  the  prince  ; and  it 
was  neceffary  that  their  decrees  Ihould  be  confirmed  by  him. 
An  oration  of  the  Emperor  was  ufually  prefixed  to  them, 
which  was  not  always  delivered  by  himfelf,  but  was  ufually 
read  by  one  of  the  quseftors,  who  were  called  Candidati,  Suet. 
Tit.  6.  Aug.  65.  Hence  what  was  appointed  by  the  decrees 
of  the  Senate,  was  faid  to  be  oratione  prircipis  cautum  ; and 
thefe  orations  are  fometimes  put  for  the  decrees  of  the  Senate.  I » 
fuch  a height  did  the  flattery  of  the  Senators  proceed,  that  they 
ufed  to  receive  thefe  fpeeches  with  loud  acclamations,  PI  in.  Pa- 
ne* yc.  and  never  failed  to  aflent  to  them;  which  they  com- 
monly 
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itionly  did  by  crying  out,  Omnes,  Omnes,  Vopifc.  in  Tacit.  7. 

The  meflao-es  of  the  Emperors  to  the  Senate  were  called 
EPISTOLfE° or  LIBELLI ; becaufe  they  were  folded  in  the 
form  of  a letter  or  little  book.  I.  Cafar  is  faid  to  have  firfl 
introduced  thefe  lihelli,  Plutarch,  in  Vita  CaT.— Suet.  Jul.  56. 
Which  afterwards  came  to  be  ufed  almoft  on  every  occahon. 
Suet.  Jul.  81.  Aug.  53  & 84.  Tacit.  Annul,  iv.  39. 

But  the  cullom  of  referring  every  tiling  to  the  Senate, 
(Suet.  lib.  30. J was  only  obierved  till  the  Romans  became 
habituated  to  flavery. 

After  this,  the  Emperors  gradually  began  to  order  what 
they  thought  proper,  without  confulting  the  fenate  ; to  ab- 
rogate old  laws  and  introduce  new  ones  ; and,  in  Ihort,  to 
determine  every  thing  according  to  their  own  pleafure  ; by 
their  anfwers  to  the  applications  or  petitions  prefented  to  them, 
(per  RESCRIPTA  ad  libel/os  -,)  by  their  mandates  and  law*, 
(per  EDICTA  et  CONST1TUTIONES),  &c.  Vefpafian 
appears  to  have  been  the  firft  who  made  ufe  of  thefe  refcripts 
and  edicts.  They  became  more  frequent  under  Hadrian : 
From  which  time  the  decrees  of  the  Senate  concerning  pri- 
vate right  began  to  be  more  rare  ; and  at  length  under  Cara- 
calla  were  entirely  diicontinued. 

The  conftitutions  of  the  Emperors  about  punilhing  or  re- 
warding individuals,  which  were  not  to  ferve  as  precedents* 
were  called  PRIVILEGIA,  ('quail  privce  leges,)  A.  Gell.  x. 
20.  This  word  anciently  ufed  to  be  taken  in  a bad  fenfe ; 
for  a private  law  about  inflicting  an  extraordinary  punilh- 
ment  on  a certain  perfon  without  a trial,  Cic.  de  Legg.  iii. 
19.  as  the  laws  of  Clodius  againll  Cicero,  Cic.  pro  Dom.  17. 
which  Cicero  fays  was  forbidden  by  the  facred  laws  and  thole 
of  the  twelve  tables,  Leges  privatis  hominibus  irrbgari  : id  ejl 
enim  privdegium.  Ibid,  et  pro  Sext.  30. 

The  rights  of  advantages  (beneficia)  granted  to  a certain 
condition  or  clafs  of  men,  ufed  alfo  to  be  called  Privilegia  ; 
Plin.  x.  56,  57,  no.  as,  the  privileges  of  foldiers,  parents,  pu- 
pils, creditors,  &c. 

The  various  laws  and  decrees  of  the  Senate,  whereby  fu- 
preme  power  was  conferred  on  Augultus,  and  which  ufed  to 
be  repeated  to  the  fucceeding  Emperors  upon  their  accellion  to 
the  empire,  (Turn  Senatus  omnia,  frincifieus  SOLITA,  Vefpa- 
fiano  decrepit.  Tacit.  Hill.  iv.  3.)  when  taken  together,  are 
called  the  Royal  law  ; (LEX  REGIA,  vel  LEX  IMPERII, 
ot  AUGUSTUM  FRI VTLEGIUM  ■,)  probably  in  alluiion 
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to  the  law,  by  which  fupreme  power  was  granted  to  Romu- 
lus, Liv.  xxxiv.  6. 

The  E %,U  I T E S. 

rT"'HE  Equites  at  firft  did  not  form  a diftindt  order  in  the 
^ State.  When  Romulus  divided  the  people  into  three 
tribes,  he  chofe  from  each  tribe  ioo  young  men,  the  moll 
dift-inguilhed  for  their  rank,  their  wealth,  and  other  accom- 
plilhments,  who  Ihould  ferve  on  horfeback,  and  whofe  alfilt- 
ar.ce  he  might  ufe  for  guarding  his  perl’on.  Thefe  300  horfe- 
men  were  called  CELERES,  (wxfis  ■*■<*  \yn,  ad  opera  veloces, 
Dionyf.  ii.  13.  vela  eques defultorius ; vela  Celere,«w'7,</« 

prcefeElo , Fellus)  ; and  divided  into  three  centuries,  which 
were  diltinguilhed  bv  the  fame  names  with  the  three  tribes; 
namely  RAMNENSES,  TAT1ENSES,  and  LUCERES. 

The  number  of  the  Equites  was  afterwards  increafed,  firll 
by  Tullus  Hoftilius,  who  chofe  300  from  the  Albans,  ( decern 
tin-mas  : TURMA,  quafi  terma  d.i&a  ejl,  quod  ter  denis  equiti- 
es conjiaret,  Varro  et  Fellus.)  Liv.  i.  30.  then  by  Tarqui- 
nius  Prifcus,  who  doubled  their  number,  (Numero  alteram  tan- 
tum  adjecit  ■)  retaining  the  number  and  names  of  the  centuries ; 
only  thofe  who  were  added,  were  called  Ramnenfes,  Eatienfes, 
Luceres,  pajleriores.  But  as  Livy  fays  there  were  now  1800 
in  the  three  centuries,  Tarquin  feems  to  have  done  more  than 
doubled  them,  Liv.  i.  36. 

Servius  T ullius  made  eighteen  centuries  of  Equites;  he  chofe 
twelve  new  centuries  from  the  chief  men  of  the  hate,  and 
made  lix  others  out  of  the  three  inllituted  by  Romulus.  Ten 
thouland  pounds  of  brafs  were  given  to  each  of  them  to  pur- 
chafe  horfes  ; and  a tax  was  laid  on  widows,  who  were  ex- 
empt from  other  contributions,  for  maintaining  their  horfes, 
Liv.  i.  43.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  Equellrian  order,  which 
was  of  the  greatell  utility  in  the  State,  as  an  intermediate 
bond  between  the  Patricians  and  Plebeians. 

At  what  particular  time  the  Equites  firll  began  to  be  rec- 
koned a diftinft  order,  is  uncertain.  It  feems  to  have  been 
before  the  expulfion  of  the  kings,  Liv.  ii.  1.  After  this  all 
thofe  who  ferved  on  horfebaek  were  not  properly  called  £- 
QUITES  or  knights,  but  l'uch  only  as  were  chofen  into  the 
equellrian  order,  ufually  by  the  Cealbr,  and  piefentedby  him 
with  a horfe  at  the  public  expcnce,  and  with  a gold  ring.. 

The  Equites  were  chofen  promilcuoully  from  the  Patricians 

and 
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and  Plebeians.  Thofe  defcended  from  antient  families  were 
called  ILLUSTRES,  SPECIOSI,  and  SPLENDIDI.  They 
were  not  limited  to  any  fixed  number.  The  age  requiilte  was  a- 
bout  eighteen  years,  Dio.Yii.  20. arid  the  fortune  ( cenfus ),  at  leaft 
towards  the  end  of  the  republic,  and  under  the  Emperors,  was 
400  Sejlertia,  that  is,  about  L.  3229  of  our  money,  Horat.  Ep. 
i.  x.  57.  PHn.  Ep.  i.  19.  According  to  fome,  every  Roman 
citizen  whofe  entire  fortune  amounted  to  that  fum,  was  e- 
very  lujlrum  enrolled,  of  courfe,  in  the  lift  of  Equitcs.  But 
that  was  not  always  the  cafe,  Liv.  v.  7.  A certain  fortuilte  feems 
to  have  been  always  requifite,  Liv.  iii.  27. 

The  badges  of  Equitcs  were,  1.  A horfe  given  them  by  the 
public  ; hence,  called  LEGITIMUS,  Ovid.  Fnfl.  iii.  130.  2.  A 

golden  ring,  whence  annui.o  aureo  donart,  for  inter  equitcs 
legi ■ 3.  Angufius  C lavas,  or  Tunica  angufliclavia  ; 4.  A feparatc 
place  at  the  public  fpeftacles,  according  to  the  law  made  by  L. 
Rofcius  Otho,  a tribune  of  the  people,  A.  U.  686,  Dio.  xxxvi. 
25.  ’Juvenal,  iii.  159.  xiv.  324.  that  the  Equites  fhould  fit'in 
14  rows,  (in  XIV  gradibus,')  next  to  the  Orchcfira,  where  the 
Senators  fat;  whence  Sedere  in  Quatuordecim,  or  in  E- 
quesxrieus  ; or  Spectare  in  Equite,  for  Equitem  ejfe,  Suet. 

The  office  (MUNUS)  of  the  Equites  at  firft  was  only  to 
ferve  in  the  army  ; but  afterwards  alfo  to  afl;  as  judges  or  ju- 
rymen, (jit  judicarent ,)  and  to  farm  the  public  revenues, 
(vectigalia  conducere.)  Judges  were  chofen  from  the 
Senate  till  the  year  of  the  city  631,  at  wffiich  time,  on  ac- 
count of  the  corruption  of  that  order,  the  right  of  judging  was 
transferred  from  them  to  the  Equites,  by  the  Sempronian  law, 
made  by  C.  Gracchus.  It  was  again  reftored  to  the  Senate 
by  Sulla  ; but  afterwards  ffiared  between  the  two  orders. 

The  Equites  who  farmed  the  revenues  were  divided  into 
certain  focieties,  and  he  who  prefided  in  fuch  a fociety,  wras 
called  M AGISTER  SOCIETATIS,  Cic.  Earn.  xiii.  9.  Thefe 
farmers  (PUBLICANI)  were  held  in  fuch  refpefl:  at  Rome, 
that  Cicero  calls  them  Homines  amplijjimi,  honejliffimi.  et  orna- 
tijjimi  ; pro  lege  Manil.  7.  Flos  equitum  Romanorum,  omamen- 
tum  civitatis,  firmamentum  reipublieev,  pro  Plancio,  9.  But 
this  was  far  from  being  the  cafe  in  the  provinces,  where  pub- 
licans were'held  in  deteftation,  Hfcon.  in  Cic.  Herr.  ii.  3.  espe- 
cially their  fervants  and  affiftants. 

A great  degree  of  fplendor  was  added  to  the  Equeftrian  order 
by  a proceffion,  (TRANSVECTIONE),  which  they  made 
thro’  the  city  every  year  on  the  1 5 th  day  of  July,  (. Idibus  ®h/inBi- 
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libus,)  Liv.ix.  46.  from  the  temple  of  Honour,  orof  Mars, with* 
out  the  city,  to  the  Capitol,  riding  on  horfeback,  with  wreaths  of 
olive  on  their  heads,  dreft  in  their  Yoga;  palmata,  or  trabece , 
of  a.  fcarlet  colour,  and  bearing  in  their  hands  the  military 
ornaments  which  they  had  received  from  their  general,  as  a 
reward  for  their  valour,  Idionyf.  vi.  13.  At  this  time  it  was 
not  allowable  to  cite  them  before  a court  of  juft  ice  ; fuch  at 
leaf!  was  the  cafe  under  Auguftus,  Suet.  Aug.  38. 

Every  fifth  year,  when  this  proceflion  was  made,  the  Equi- 
tes rode  up  to  the  Cenfor  feated  in  his  curule  chair,  before  the 
Capitol,  and  difmounting  led  along  (traducebant)  their 
horfes  in  their  hands  before  him,  and  in  this  manner  they  were 
reviewed,  (RECOGNOSCEBANTUR.) 

If  any  Eques  was  corrupt  in  his  morals,  or  had  diminilhed 
his  fortune,  or  even  had  not  taken  proper  care  of  his  horfe, 
Gell.  iv.  ao.  the  Cenfor  ordered  him  to  fell  his  horfe,  Liv. 
xxix.  37.  and  thus  he  was  reckoned  to  be  removed  from  the 
equeftrian  order  ; hence  AD1MERE  EQUUM,  to  degrade 
an  Eques : But  thofe  whom  the  Cenfor  approved,  were  ordered 
to  lead  along  ( traduccre ) their  horfes,  Ovid,  drift,  ii.  89. 

At  this  time  alfo  the  Cenfor  read  over  a lift  of  the  Equites, 
and  fuch  as  were  lefs  culpable  (qui  minore  culpa  tenerentur ) 
were  degraded,  (ordine  equestri  moti  sunt,)  only  by 
palling  over  their  names  in  the  recital.  Suet.  Cal.  16.  We 
find  it  mentioned  as  a reward,  that  a perfon  Ihould  not  be  ob- 
liged to  ferve  in  the  army,  nor  to  maintain  a public  horfe, 
(tie  invitus  militaret,  neve  Cenfor  ei  equtim publicum  ajjigvaret ;) 
but  this  exemption  could  be  granted  only  by  the  people,  Liv. 
xxxix.  19. 

The  Eques  whofe  name  was  firft  marked  in  the  Cenfor’s 
books,  was  called  EQUESTRIS  0RD1NIS  PRINCEPS, 
Plin.  Ep.  i.  14.  or  PRINCEPS  JUVENTUTIS;  not  that  in 
reality  the  Equites  were  all  young  men,  for  many  grew  old  in 
that  order,  as  Maecenas  and  Atticus  ; and  we  find  the  two  Cen- 
fors,  Livius  and  Nero , were  Equites,  Liv.  xxix.  37.  but  beT 
caufe  they  had  been  generally  fo  at  their  firft  inftitut’on ; 
and  among  the  Romans  men  were  called  fuvenes  till  near  fifty. 
Hence  wefind  Julius  Csefar  called  Adolefccntidus,  whenhe  flood 
candidate  for  being  high-prieft,  although  he  was  then  thirty- 
fix  years  old,  Sail.  Cat.  49.  And  Cicero  calls  himfelf  Adolef- 
ccns  when  he  was  Conful,  Phil.  ii.  5.  Under  the  Emperors, 
the  heirs  of  the  empire  were  called  Principes  fuventutis.  Suet. 
Calig.  15.  vel  juvenum,  Ovid  Pont.  ii.  5.  41.  We  find  this 
tame  alfo  applied  to  the  whole  Equeftrian  order,  Liv.  xlii.  61. 

The 
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The  PLEBEIAN  or  POPULAR  Order. 

ALL  the  other  Roman  citizens,  befides  the  Patricians  and 
Equites,  were  called  PLEBS  or  POPULUS.  Populus 
fometimes  comprehends  the  whole  nation;  as,  Clementia 
Romani  fopuli  : or  all  the  people  except  the  Senate  ; as,  Se- 
natus  populusque  Romanus.  In  which  laft  fenfe  plebs  is  al- 
io often  ufed  ; as  when  we  fay,  that  the  Confuls  were  created 
from  the  plebeians,  that  is,  from  thofe  who  were  not  Patrici- 
ans. But  plebs  is  ufually  put  for  the  lowed;  common  people ; 
Pence,  ad  populism,  plebemque  referre,  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  8.  So 
Gell.  x.  10.  Thus  Horace,  Plebs  eris,  i.  e.  unus  e plebe,  a ple- 
beian, not  an  Eques,  Ep.  i.  1.  59.  who  alfo  ufes  plebs  for  the 
whole  people,  Od.  iii.  14.  1. 

The  common  people  who  lived  in  the  country  and  cultivated 
the  ground,  were  called  PLEBS  RUSTIC  A,  Liv.  xxxv.  1.  An- 
ciently the  Senators  alfo  did  the  fame,  Cic.  de  Sen.  16.  but  not 
fo  in  after  times,  Liv.  iii.  26.  The  common  people  who  lived 
in  the  city,  merchants,  mechanics,  See.  Cic.  Off.  i.  42.  were  cal- 
led PLEBS  URBANA,  Sail.  Cat.  37.  Both  are  joined,  lb. 
Jug-  73- 

The  Plebs  rustica  was  the  moil  refpcftable,  ( optima  et 
modejliffwia,  Cic.  Rull.  ii.  31.  Iciudatiffma,  Plin.  18.  3.) 
The  Plebs  ureana  was  compofed  of  the  poorer  citizens,  ma- 
ny of  whom  followed  no  trade,  but  were  fupported  by  the 
public  and  private  largefles,  (eos publicum  malum  alebat;  Salluft. 
Cat.  37O  the  latter  ages  of  the  republic  an  immenfe  quan- 
tity of  corn  was  annually  diftributed  among  them  at  the  pub- 
lic expence,  five  bufhels  monthly  to  each  man,  Sallujl.  fragm. 
edit  Cortii,  p.  974.  Their  principal  bufinefs  was  to  attend  on 
the  tribunes  and  popular  magiftrates  in  their  affemblies  ; hence 
they  were  called  turba  forensis,  Liv.  ix.  46.  and  from 
their  venality  and  corruption,  Opera:  conducts;  vel  mer- 
cenarn,  in  allufion  to  mercenary  workmen,  Cic.  Sext.  17.  St 
27-  fratr.  ii.  1.  Att.  i.  13.  Opera:  conductorum,  Sext. 
50.  MULTITUDO  CONDUCTA,  Phil.  i.  9.  conciones  conducta: 
Sext.  49  and  53.  Concionalis  iiirudo  cerarii,  mifera  cic  jejuna 
PLEBECULA,  Att.  i.  l6.  I<AEX  ET  SORDES  URBIS,  lb.  12.  UR- 
bana  et perdita  Plebs,  Id.  vii.  3. 

Cicero  often  oppofes  the  populace,  (populus,  plebs,  multitu- 
do  tenuiores,^ c.)  to  the  principal  nobility,  (principcs  delecli, 
Optimates  et  Optyuatmm  principcs,  honejli,  boni,  locupletes,  tfc.) 
Etc.  Sext.  48.  68.  &c.  J 

There 
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There  were  leading  men  among  the  populace,  ( duces  multi- 
tudinum ,)  kept  in  pay  by  the  feditious  magi  Urates,  who  ufed 
for  hire  to  ftimulate  them  to  the  molt  daring  outrages,  S al- 
ly Jl.  Cat.  50.  Cic.  Sext.  37.  46.  The  turbulence  of  the  com- 
mon people  of  Rome,  the  natural  effect  of  idlenefs  and  un- 
bounded licentioulhefs,  is  juftly  reckoned  among  the  chief 
caufes  of  the  ruin  of  the  republic.  Trade  and  manufactures  be- 
ing confidered  as  fervile  employments,  Salluji.  Cat.  4.  Dionyf. 
ix.  25.  they  had  no  encouragement  to  induftry;  and  the  nu- 
merous fpe&acles,  which  were  exhibited,  particularly  the 
fhews  of  gladiators,  ferved  to  increafe  their  natural  ferocity. 
Hence  they  were  always  ready  to  join  in  any  confpiracy  a- 
gainll  the  ftate,  Salluji.  Cat.  37. 

Other  DIVISIONS  of  the  ROMAN  PEOPLE. 

I.  PATRONS  and  CLIENTS;  NOBILES,  NOVI,  and 
IGNOBILES  ; OPTIMATES  and  POPULARES. 

THAT  the  Patricians  and  Plebeians  might  be  connect ed  to- 
gether by  the  ilri&eft  bonds,  Romulus  ordained  that  eve- 
ry Plebeian  fhould  cliufe  from  the  Patricians  any  one  he 
pleafed,  as  his  PATRON  or  protestor,  whofe  CLIENT  he 
was  called,  (tjiiod  earn  colebut  J It  was  the  part  of  the  Patron 
to  advife  and  to  defend  his  client,  to  afliil  him  with  his  inte- 
rcfl  and  fubftance,  in  Abort  to  do  every  thing  for  him  that  a 
parent  ufes  to  do  for  his  children.  The  Client  was  obliged  to 
pay  all  kind  of  refpeft  to  his  Patron,  and  to  ferve  him  with 
his  life  and  fortune  in  any  extremity,  Dionyf.  ii.  10. 

It  was  unlawful  for  Patrons  and  Clients  to  accufe  or  beat 
witnefs  again!!  each  other  ; and  whoever  was  found  to  have 
adled  otherwife,  might  be  {lain  by  any  one  with  impunity,  as 
a viftim  devoted  to  Pluto  and  the  infernal  gods.  Hence  both 
Patrons  and  Clients  vied  with  one  another  in  fidelity  and  ob- 
fervance,  and  for  more  than  6co  years  we  find  no  diflenhons 
between  them,  Ibid.  Virgil  joins  to  the  crime  of  beating 
one’s  parent  that  of  defrauding  a client,  TEn.  vi.  605.  It  was 
eflcemed  highly  honourable  for  a Patrician  to  have  numerous 
clients,  both  hereditary,  and  acquired  by  his  own  merit.  Bor  at. 

Ep.  ii-  1.  103.  Juvenal,  x.  44.  _ . 

In  after  times  even  cities  and  whole  nations  were  under  tne 
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protection  of  illuftrious  Roman  families  ; As  the  Sicilians  un- 
der the  patronage  of  the  Marcelli,  Cic.  in.  Ceecil.  4.  Vcrr.  iii.  18. 
Cyprus  and  Cappadocia  under  that  of  Cato,  Cic.  Fam.  xv.  4. 
the  Allobroges  under  the  patronage  of  the  Fabii,  Sallujl.  Cat. 
41.  the  Bononienfes,  of  the  Antonii,  Suet.  Aug.  17.  Lacedas- 
mon,  of  the  Claudii,  Id.  Fib.  6.  Thus  the  people  of  Puteo- 
li  cliofe  Caffius  and  the  Bruti  for  their  patrons,  Cic.  Phil.  ii. 
41.  Capua  chofe  Cicero,  Cic.  Pif.  11.  Fam.  xvi.  11.  &.c. 
This  however  feems  to  have  taken  place  alfo  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, Liv.  ix.  20.  See. 

Thofe  whofe  anceftors  or  themfelves  had  borne  any  Curule 
magiflracy,  that  is,  had  been  Conful,  Praetor,  Cenfor,  or  Cu- 
rule TEdile,  were  called  NOBILES,  and  had  the  right  of  mak- 
ing images  of  themfelves,  (JUS  IMAGINUM),  which  were 
kept  with  great  care  by  their  pofterity,  and  carried  before 
them  at  funerals,  Phil.  xxxv.  2. 

Thefe  images  were  nothing  elfe  but  the  bulls  or  the  effigies  of 
perfoas  down  to  the  Ihoulders,  made  of  wax  and  painted ; which 
they  ufed  to  place  in  the  courts  of  their  lioufes,  {atria),  in- 
clofed  in  wooden  cafes,  and  feem  not  to  have  brought  them 
out  except  on  folemn  occafions,  Polyb.  vi.  51.  There  were  ti- 
tles or  inferiptions  written  below  them,  pointing  out  the  ho- 
nours they  had  enjoyed,  and  the  exploits  they  had  performed, 
(‘ Juvenal . Sat.  viii.  Sg.Phn.  xxxv.  2.)  Hence  imagines isoften  put 
tor  nobilitas,  Sallult.  Jug.  85.  Liv.  iii.  58.  and  ceric  for  ima- 
gines, Ovid.  Amor.  i.  8.  65.  Anciently  this  right  of  images 
was  peculiar  to  the  Patricians  ; but  afterwards  the  Plebeians 
alfo  acquired  it,  when  admitted  to  curule  offices. 

Thofe  who  were  the  fir  11  of  their  family  that  had  raifed 
themfelves  to  any  curule  office,  were  called  Homines  NOVI, 
new  men  or  upllarts.  Hence  Cicero  calls  himfelf  Homo  per  fe 
cognitus,  in  Cat.  i.  11. 

Thofe  who  had  no  images  of  their  own  or  of  their  ancell- 
ors,  were  called  IGNOBILES. 

Thofe  who  favoured  the  interelts  of  the  Senate,  were  cal- 
led OPTIMATES,  Liv.  ii.  39.  and  fometimes  Proceres  or 
Principes  : Thofe  who  lludied  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  mul- 
titude, were  called  POPULARES,  of  whatever  order  they 
were,  Cic.  pro  Sext.  45.  This  was  a divifion  of  fadtions, 
and  not  of  rank  or  dignitj',  Htonyf.  ix.  1.  The  contelts  betwixt 
t refe  two  parties  excited  the  greatell  commotions  in  the  Hate, 
which  finally  terminated  in  the  exdn&ion  of  liberty. 

II.  GENTES 
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II.  GENTES  and  FAMILIAL  ; Names  of  the  Romans  * 
INGENUI  mid  LIEERTINI,  Me. 


'"THE  Romans  were  divided  into  various  clans,  (GENTES,) 
'*•  and  each  gens  into  feveral  families,  (in  FamiLIAS  V.  Stir* 
pesP)  Thus  in  the  Gens  Cornelia,  were  the  families  of  the 
Scipiones,  Lentuli,  Cethegi,  DolabelLe , Cinnce , Syllce,  £kc.  Thofe 
of  the  fame  gens  were  called  GENTILES,  and  thofe  of  the 
fame  family,  AGNATI,  Cic.  Top.  c.  6.  FeJIus,  in  voce  Gen- 
tilis.  But  relations  by  the  father’s  fide  were  alfo  called  A gnat  i, 
to  diftinguifh  them  from  Cognati , relations  only  by  the  mo- 
ther’s fide.  An  Agnatus  might  alfo  be  called  Cognatus,  but 
net  the  contrary.  Thus  patruus,  the  father’s  brother,  was1 
both  an  agnatus  and  cognatus ; but  avunculus,  the  mother’s  bro- 
ther, was  only  a cognatus,  Digeft. 

Anciently  Patricians  only  were  faid  to  have  a gens,  Liv.  x* 
8.  Hence  fome  Patricians  were  faid  to  be  majorum  gentium , 
and  others  minor uni  gentium,  Cic.  Fam.  ix.  21.  But  when  the 
Plebeians  obtained  the  right  of  intermarriage  with  the  Patri- 
cians, and  accefs  to  the  honours  of  the  State,  they  likewife  re- 
ceived the  rights  of  gentes,  (jura  gentium,  vel  gentilia  ;) 
which  rights  were  then  laid  to  be  confounded  by  thefe  inno- 
vations, Liv.  iv.  l.  8ec.  Hence,  however,  fome  gentes  were 
Patrician,  and  others  Plebeian  ; and  fometimes  in  the  fame 
gens  there  were  fome  families  of  Patrician  rank,  and  others  of 
Plebeian,  Suet.  Fib.  i.  Hence  alfo  fine  gente,  for  libertinus  ct 
non  gencrofus,  ignobly  born,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  5-  IJ- 

To  mark  the  different  gentes  and  familnv,  and  to  diltinguifh 
the  individuals  of  the  fame  family,  the  Romans,  at  leaft  the 
more  noble  of  them,  had  commonly  three  names,  the  Prano- 
men,  and  Cognomen,  Juvenal,  v.  126. 

The  PRAtNOMEN  was  put  firft,  and  marked  the  indivi- 
dual. It  was  commonly  written  with  one  letter ; as,  A.  for  Au- 
las; C.  Cuius;  D.  Dccimus;  K.  Kafo ; L.  Lucius;  M.  Mar- 
cus ; M.  Manius ; N.  Numcrius  ; P.  Publius  ; Q.  Quintus  ; 
T.  Titus;  Sometimes  with  two  letters;  as , Ap.  Appius;  Cn. 
C.neius;  Sp.  Spurius;  Ti.  Tiberius;  and  fometimes  with  three ; 
as.  Mam.  Mamercus  ; Ser.  Servius  ; Sex.  Sextus. 

The  NOMEN  was  put  after  the  Prieuomen,  and  marked  the 
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gens,  and  commonly  ended  in  ius  ; as,  Cornelius,  Falius,  Tul- 
lius, Julias,  0 flavins,  Ac. 

The  COGNOMEN  was  put  laft,  and  marked  the  familia; 
35,  Cicero,  C erf  dr,  &c.  , . 

Thus  in  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio,  Publius  is  the  Pranosncn , 
Cornelius,  the  Nomen ; and  Scipio,  the  Cognomen. 

Some  gentes  feem  to  have  had  no  firname  ; as,  the  Maria 
an  : Thus,  C.  Marius,  Sertorius,  L.  Mummius,  Plutarch, 
in  Mario.  Gens  and  familia  feem  fometimes  to  be  put  the  one 
for  the  other  : Thus,  Fabia  gens,  v.  familia,  Liv.  ii.  49. 

Sometimes  there  was  alfo  a fourth  name  called  the  AGNO- 
MEN or  Cognomen , added  from  fome  illuftrious  aftion  or  re- 
markable event.  Thus  Scipio  was  named  Africanus,  from  the 
conquefi  of  Carthage  and  Africa.  On  a limilar  account,  his 
brother  Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio  was  named  Afaticus.  So 
Quintus  Fabius  Maximus  was  called  Cunflator,  from  his 
checking  the  impetuofity  of  Hannibal  by  declining  battle. 
We  find  likewife  a .fecond  Agnomen  or  Cognomen  added  ; thus, 
the  latter  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio  Africanus  is  called  JEmilianus, 
becaufe  he  vras  the  fon  of  L.  fEmilius  Paulus,  and  adopted  by 
the  fon  of  the  great  Scipio,  -who  had  no  children  of  his  own. 
But  he  is  commonly  called  by  authors  Africanus  Minor,  to 
diflingu ifli  him  from  the  former  Scipio  Africanus. 

The  Romans  at  firft  feem  to  have  had  but  one  name  ; as 
Romulus,  Remus,  &c.  or  two  ; as,  Numa  Pompilius,  Tullus 
Hof  ih us,  Ancus  Martins,  Tarquinius  Prifcus,  Servius  Tullius’, 
Sextus  Tarquinius.  But  when  they  were  divided  into  tribes 
or  clans  and  families,  (in  gentes  et  familias),  they  began  com- 
monly to  have  three  ; as,  L.  Junius  Brutus , M.  Valerius  Pop- 
licola,  &c. 

The  three  names,  however,  were  not  always  ufed  ; Com- 
monly two,  and  fometimes  only  one,'  namely,  the  firname. 
Sail.  Cat.  17.  Cic.  Fpif.  pajjim.  But  in  fpeaking  to  any 
one,  the  pr  a nomen  was  generally  ufed,  as  being  peculiar  to  ci- 
tizens ; for  flaves  had  no  pr  a nomen.  Hence,  Gaudcnt  prano- 
mine  molles  auricula’,  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  5.  32. 

The  firnaraes  were  derived  from  various  circumftances,  ei- 
thei  fiom  fome  quality  of  the  mind  ; as  Cato  from  wifdom, 
1.  e.  Catus,  wife,  Cic.  de  Sen.  z.  &c.  or  from  the  habit  of  the 
body,  as  Calvus,  Crajfus,  Afrttrr,  See.  or  from  cultivating  par- 
ticular fruits,  as  Lent  ulus,  Pifo,  Cicero,  &c.  Certain  firnames 
iometimes  gave  pccafion  to  jells  and  witty  allufions ; thus 
Asina,  Kor.  Ep.  1.  13. 9.  So Serranus  Cal.it inus,  Cic,  pro  Sextl 
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33.  Hence  alfo  in  a different  fen  ft  Virgil  fays,  Vel  te  ful<*6t 
Serrane,  ferentem , fEn.  vi.  844.  for  Cincinnatus  was  cal- 
led Serranus,  becaufe  the  ambaffadors  from  the  Senate 
found  him  /owing,-  when  they  brought  him  notice  that  he  was 
made  dictator,  PI  in.  xviii.  3. 

The  Prcenomen  ufed  to  be  given  to  boys  on  the  9th  day, 
which  was  called  dies  lujlricus,  or  the  day  of  purification,  when 
certain  religious  ceremonies  were  performed,  Macrob.  Sat.  i. 
16.  Suet.  Ner.  6.  The  eldeft  fon  of  the  family  ufually  got 
the  Pr'tftfumen  of  his  father ; the  reft  were  named  from  their 
uncles  or  other  relations. 

When  there  was  only  one  daughter  in  a family,  fhe  ufed  to 
be  called  from  the  name  of  the  gens  ; thus,  Tullia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Cicero  ; /alia,  the  daughter  of  Ctefar  ; OB  avia,  the 
lifter  of  Auguftus,  &c.  and  they  retained  the  fame  name  after 
■ they  were  married.  When  there  were  two  daughters,  the 
one  was  called  Major  and  the  other  Minor;  thus,  Cornelia 
Major,  Cornelia  Minor.  If  there  were  more  than  two,  they 
were  diftinguifhed  by  their  number  ; thus,  Prima,  Secunda, 
Tertia,  Quart  a,  Quinta,  ifc.  Varro  de  Lat.  Ling.  viii.  38. 
Suet.  Jul.  50.  Or  more  foftly,  5 Tertulla , ‘Shear tilla,  Quintilla, 
t $c.  Cic.  'Att.  xiv.  20.  Women  feem  anciently  to  have  alfo 
had  preenomens,  which  were  marked  with  inverted  letters  ; 
thus,  for  Caia,  j.  for  Lucia,  &c. 

During  the  flourilhing  ftate  of  the  republic,  the  names  of 
the  gentes,  and  firnames  of  the  families  always  remained  fixed 
and  certain.  They  were  common  to  all  the  children  of  a fa- 
mily, and  defeended  to  their  pofterity.  But  after  the  fubver- 
fion  of  liberty  they  were  changed  and  confounded. 

Thofe  were  called  LIBERI,  free,  who  had  the  power  of  do- 
ing what  they  pleafed.  Thofe  who  were  born  of  parents  who 
had  been  always  free,  were  called  INGENUI.  Slaves  made 
free  were  called  LIBERTI  and  LIBERTINI.  They  were  call- 
ed Liberti  in  relation  to  their  mafters,  and  Libertini  in  relation 
to  free-born  citizens  ; thus,  Liberties  nieus,  liberties  Ceefaris, 
and  not  libcrtinus  ; but  libertinus  homo,  i.  e.  non  ingenuus. 

Some  think  that  Libertini  were  the  foils  of  the  Liberti,  from 
Suetonius,  Claud.  24.  who  fays,  that  they  were  thus  called  an- 
ciently: So  IJidor.  ix.  4.  but  this  diftinclion  never  occurs  in  the 
claflics.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  both  words  applied  to  the 
fame  perfon  in  writers  who  flour  idled  in  different  ages,  Plant. 
Mil.  Glor.  iv.  1. 1 5.  &.  16.  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  47.  Thofe  whom 
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Cicero,  de  Orat.  i.  9.  calls  Libertini,  Livy  makes  qui  fervitutem 
ferviffent,  4 5. 15.  Hence  Seneca  often  contrails  Servi  et  Libe- 
ri , Ingenui  et  Libertini,  de  Vit.  Beat.  24.  Ep.  31.  &c. 

SLAVES. 

MEN  became  Haves  among  the  Romans,  by  being  taken 
in  war,  by  fale,  by  way  of  punifhment,  or  by  being  born 
in  a Hate  of  fervitude,  ( Servi  aut  nafeebantur  aut  fiebunt .) 

1 . Thofe  enemies  who  voluntarily  laid  down  their  arms  and 
furrendered  themfelves,  retained  the  rights  of  freedom,  and 
were  called  DEDITI'TII,  Zfa.  vii.31.  Caf.  i.  27.  But  thofe  tak- 
en, in  the  field,  or  in  the  ftorming  of  cities,  were  fold  by  auftion, 
(Jub  corona,  as  it  was  termed,  Liv.  v.  2 2.  &c.  becaufe  they 
wore  a crown  when  fold ; or  fuh  hajla,  becaufe  a fpear  was 
fet  up  where  the  crier  or  auftioneer  flood.)  They  were  cal- 
led SERVI,  (quod  cjfent  bello  fervati,')  Ifidor.  ix.  4.  or  MAN- 
CIPIA,  (quafimanu  capti ),  Varr.  L.  L.  v.  8. 

2.  There  was  a continual  market  for  Haves  at  Rome. 
Thofe  who  dealt  in  that  trade  (MANGONES  vel  VENALI- 
TII,  Cic.  Orat.  70.  qui  venales  hah  el  ant.  Plaut.  Trin.  ii.  2.  51.) 
brought  them  thither  from  various  countries.  The  feller  was 
bound  to  promife  for  the  foundnefs  of  his  flaves,  and  not  to  con- 
ceal their  faults,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  283.  Hence  they  were 
commonly  expofed  to  fale  ( producebantur ) naked  ; and  they 
carried  a fcroll  ( titulus  vel  mferiptio ) hanging  at  their  necks, 
on  which  their  good  and  bad  qualities  were  fpecified,  Cell.  iv. 
2.  If  the  feller  gave  a falle  account,  he  was  bound  to  make 
up  the  lofs,  Cic.  Off.  iii.  16,  & 17.  or  in  fome  cafes  to  take 
back  the  Have,  Ibid.  23.  Thofe  whom  the  feller  would  not 
warrant,  ( prcejlare ),  were  fold  with  a kind  of  cap  on  their 
head,  (pilcati,  Gell.  vii.  4.) 

Thofe  brought  from  beyond  feas  had  their  feet  whitened  with 
chalk,  (cretatis  v.  gypfatis  pc  dibus,  Plin.  Nat.  Hill.  xxxv.  17, 
& 18.  f.  58.  Tibull.  ii.  3.  64.)  and  their  ears  bored,  (auribus 
perforatis),  Juvenal,  i.  104.  Sometimes  flaves  were  fold  on 
that  condition,  that  if  they  did  not  pleale,  they  fliould  be  re- 
turned ( redhiberentur ) within  a limited  time,  Cic.  Off.  iii.  24. 
Plaut.  Mojl.  iii.  2.  113.  Fejlus.  Foreign  flaves,  when  firfl 
brought  to  the  city,  were  called  VEN ALES,  or  Servi  novi- 
cii,  Cic. pro  ^uintl.  6.  Plin.Ep.L21.  ^uinBilian.  i.  12.  2. 
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vm.  2.  Slaves  who  had  ferved  long,  and  hence  were  become 
artful,  veteratores,  T.erent.  Heaut.  v.  i.  16. 

It  was  not  lawful  for  free-born  citizens  among  the  Romans, 
as  among  other  nations,  to  fell  themfelves  for  {laves.  Much 
lefs  was  it  allowed  any  other  perfcn  to  fell  free  men.  But  as 
this  gave  occalion  to  certain  frauds,  it  was  ordained  by  a de- 
cree of  the  Senate,  that  thofe  who  allowed  themfelves  to  be 
fold  for  the  fake  of  fliaring  the  price,  fliould  remain  in  (lave- 
ry.  lathers  might,  indeed,  fell  their  children  for  (laves,  but 
thefe  did  not  on  that  account  entirely  lofe  the  rights  of  citi- 
zens. For  when  freed  from  this  flavery,  they  were  held  as 
Ingenui,  not  Lilertini.  The  fame  was  the  cafe  with  infolvent 
debtors,  who  were  given  up  as  (laves  to  their  creditors,  (in 
fervit ut em crcditorihus  addicii,)  QuinCtilian.  vi.  3, 26.  v.  10,60. 

3.  Criminals  were  often  reduced  to  flavery  by  way  of  puni(h- 
ment.  Thus  thofe  who  had  neglected  to  get  themfelves  en- 
rolled in  the  Cenfor’s  books,  or  refufed  to  enlilt,  (qui  ccnfi/m 
aut  mihtiam  fubterfugerant),  had  their  goods  confifcated,  and 
after  being  fcourged,  were  fold  beyond  the  Tiber,  Cic.pro  Ca- 
rina, 24.  Thofe  condemned  to  the  mines,  or  to  fight  with 
wild  beads,  or  to  any  extreme  punifhment,  were  fird  depriv- 
ed of  liberty,  and  by  a fiCtion  of  law,  termed  flaves  of  punifli- 
ment,  (fervi  pcetia  fngebantur). 

4.  The  children  of  any  female  (lave  became  the  flaves  of  her 
mader.  There  was  no  regular  marriage  among  flaves,  but 
their  connection  was  called  CONTUBERNIUM,  and  them- 
felves, Contubernalcs.  Thofe  (laves  who  were  born  in  the 
houfe  of  their  maders,  were  called  VERN/E,  or  Vernaculi  ; 
hence  lingua  vernacula,  v -aris,  one’s  mother  tongue.  Thefe 
flaves  were  more  petulant  than  others,  becaufe  they  were  com- 
monly more  indulged,  Horcit.  Sat.  ii.  6.  66. 

The  whole  company  of  flaves  in  one  houfe  was  called  b A- 
MILIA,  Nep.  Att.  13.  Cic.  Paradox,  v.  2.  ( Familia  conjiatex 
fervis  pluribus,  Cic.  Csecin.  19.  Ehiindccim  hbcn  homines, popu- 
lus  eji;  totidem  fervi,  familia;  totidem  vinBi,  ergajiulum,  Apu- 
lei.  Apol.)  and  the  flaves,  Fami/iares,  Cic.  pro  Cod.  23.  Plaut. 
Amphit.  Prol.  127.  Hence  familia phtlofophorum , fefts,  Cic.fn. 
iv.  18.  Divin.ii.  1.  Att.  ii.  16.  Sententia,  qua  familiam  du- 
cit,  Honestum  quod  sit,  id  esse  solum  bonum,  the  chief 
maxim  of  the  Stoics,  Id.  fn.  ii.  16.  Lucius  familiam  duett, 
is  the  chief  of  the  fe£t,  Id.  Phil.  v.  1 1 . Acc.edit  etiam,  quod  fa- 
miliam duett , &c.  is  the  chief  ground  of  praife,  Fam.  vii.  5. 

The  proprietor  of  flaves  was  called  Dominus,  Fercnt.  Eun. 
* ' iii. 
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in.  2.  23.  whence  this  word  was  put  for  a tyrant,  Liv.  ii.  60. 
On  this  account  Auguftus  refufed  the  name,  Suet.  Aug.  53. 
So  Tiberius,  Id.  27.  Tacit.  Anna l.  ii.  27. 

Slaves  not  only  did  all  domeftic  fervices,  but  were  like- 
wife  employed  in  various  trades  and  manufactures.  Such  as 
had  a genius  for  it,  were  fometimes  in  ft  rutted  in  literature  and 
the  liberal  arts,  (artibus  ingenuis , liberalibus  v.  honejlis , Cic.) 
Horat.  Ep.  ii.  2,  7.  Some  of  thefe  were  fold  at  a great  price, 
Plin.  vii.  39.  f.  40.  Senec.  Ep.  27.  Suet.  Jul.  47.  Cic.  Rofc. 
Com.  10.  Hence  arofe  a principal  part  of  the  immenfe  wealth 
of  CralTus,  Plutarch,  in  vita  ejus. 

Slaves  employed  to  accompany  boys  to  and  from  fchool, 
were  called  Pa:dagogi  ; and  the  part  of  the  houfe  where  thofe 
young  Haves  Itaid,  who  were  inftrucled  in  literature,  (Jiterar 
ferviles , Senec.  Ep.  88.)‘was  called  Pjedagogiu.u,  Plin.  Ep. 
vii.  27. 

Slaves  .were  promoted  according  to  their  behaviour  ; as 
from  being  a drudge  or  mean  Have  in  town,  ( Medtaffinu r,)  to 
be  an  overfeer  in  the  country,  ( Villicus ,)  Horat.  Ep.  i.  14. 

The  country  farms  of  the  wealthy  Romans  in  later  times 
were  cultivated  chiefly  by  flaves,  Plin.  xviii.  3.  But  there 
were  alfo  free  men  who  wrought  for  hire,  as  amoncr  us, 
(MERCJiNARII,)  Cic.  Off.  i.  13.  pro  Ciecm.  59. 

Among  the  Romans,  matters  had  an  abfolute  power  over 
their  flaves.  They  might  fcourge  or  put  them  to  death  at 
pleafure,  Juvenal.  Sat.  vi.  219.  This  right  was  exercifed 
with  fo  great  cruelty,  efpecially  in  the  corrupt  ages  of  the  re- 
public, that  laws  were  made  at  different  times  to  reftrain  it. 
1 he  lafli  was  the  common  punifliment  5 but  for  certain  crimes 
they  ufed  to  be  branded  in  the  forehead,  and  fometimes  veere 
forced  to  carry  a piece  of  wood  round  their  necks  where-ever 
they  went,  which  wras  called  FURC  A ; and  whoever  had  been 
fubjeHed  to  this  punifliment,  was  ever  afterwards  called 
FURCIFER.  A Have  that  had  been  often  beaten,  was  called 
MASTIGIA,  Ter.  Adolph.  v.  2,  6.  or  VERBERO,  Id. 
Phorm,  iv.  4,  3.  A Have  wdio  had  been  branded,  was  cal- 
led STIGMATIAS,  v.  -icus,  i.  e.  notis  compunllus , Cic.  Off. 
n.  7.  Infcriptus,  Mart.  yiii.  75.  9.  Literatus , Plant.  Caf.  ii. 
>.  49.  (1.  e.  Uteris  infcriptus;  as,  urna  hterata,  Plaut.  Rud.  ii. 
5.  21.  enf  cuius  literatus,  &c.  Id.  iv.  4.  112.)  Slaves  alfo  by 
way  of  punifliment  were  often  Unit  up  in  a work-houfe  or 
bridewell,  (in  ergajlnlo  v.  PISTRINO.)  where  they  were 
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obliged  to  turn  a mill  for  grinding  corn,  Plaut.  et  Ter.  paf- 
Jim.  et  Scnec.  de  Benef.  iv.  37. 

Perfons  employed  to  apprehend  and  bring  back  (retraberc, 
Ter.  Heaut.  iv.  2.  65.)  flaves  who  fled  from  their  mailers, 
(Fugitivi,  Cic.  Fam.  v.  9Q  were  called  Fugitivarii,  Flor. 
iii.  19. 

When  Haves  were  beaten,  they  ufed  to  be  fufpended 
with  a weight  tied  to  their  feet,  that  they  might  not  move 
them,  Plaut.  A/n.  ii.  2.  34.  &c.  Aul.  iv.  4.  16.  Ter.  Phorrn. 
i.  4.  43.  To  deter  Haves  from  offending,  a thong  ( habena ) or 
a lafli  made  of  leather  was  commonly  hung  on  the  Hair  cafe, 
(in /calls'),  Horat.  Ep.  ii.  2.  15.  but  this  was  chiefly  applied 
to  younger  flaves,  Scoliajl.  ibid.  Impuberes  habena  vel  ferula 
pleElebantur,  Ulpian.  D.  i.  33.  de  SC.  Silan.  Some  here  join 
in  /calls  with  latuit,  as  Cic.  in  Mil.  15.  Phil.  ii.  9. 

Slaves  when  punilhed  capitally  were  commonly  crucified, 
Juvenal,  vi.  219.  Cic.  in.  Vcrr.  v.  3.  64.  &c.  but  this  punifli- 
ment  was  prohibited  under  Gonftantine. 

If  a mailer  of  a family  was  flain  at  his  own  houfe,  and  the 
murderer  not  difeovered,  all  his  domeltic  flaves  were  liable  to 
be  put  to  death.  Hence  we  find  no  lefs  than  400  in  one  fami- 
ly punilhed  on  this  account,  Tacit.  Ann.  xiv.  43. 

Slaves  were  not  elleemed  as  perfons,  but  as  things,  and 
might  be  transferred  from  one  owner  to  another,  like  any  o- 
ther  effetls. 

Slaves  could  not  appear  as  witnefles  in  a court  of  jullice. 
Ter.  Phorm.  ii.  1.  62.  nor  make  a will,  Pirn.  Ep.  viii.  16.  nor 
inherit  any  thing,  Id.  iv.  11.  but  gentle  mailers  allowed  them 
to  make  akind  oi\x\B,(qua/ te/lamenta yizc«y?_),Plin.Ep.viii.i6. 
nor  could  flaves  ferve  as  foldiers,  Id.  x.  39.  unlefs  firfl  made 
free,  Serv.  in  Virg.  /En.  ix.  547*  except  in  time  Hanni- 
bal, when,  after  the  battle  of  Canute,  8000  flaves  were  arm- 
ed without  being  freed,  Liv.  xxii.  57*  Thefewere  called  ^ O- 
LONES,  becaufe  they  enlilled  voluntarily,  Fejlus;  and  after- 
wards obtained  their  freedom  for  their  bravery,  Liv.  xxvi.  16. 

Slaves  had  a certain  allowance  granted  them  for  their  fultc- 
nance,  (D1MENSUM)  commonly  four  or  five  bufliels  of  grain 
a-month,  and  five  denarii,  which  was  called  their  MENS  FRU- 
UM,  Donat,  in  Ter.  Phorm.  i.  1.9.  Scnec.  Ep.  80.  They  like- 
wife  had  a daily  allowance,  ("DIARIUM,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  14*  4°-) 
And  what  they  fpared  of  this,  or  procured  by  any  other  means 
with  their  mailer’s  confent,  was  called  their  PECULIUM. 
This  monev,  with  their  mailer’s  permiflion,  they  laid  out  at 
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inter  eft,  or  purchafed  with  it  a flave  for  themfelves,  from 
whofe  labour  they  might  make  profit.  Such  a flave  was  called 
Servi  VICARIUS,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  7.  79.  Cic.  Very.  i.  36. 
Plant.  Afin.  ii.  4.  27.  Martial,  ii.  18.  7.  and  conftituted  part 
of  the  peculium , with  which  alfo  flaves  fometimes  purchafed 
their  freedom.  Cicero  fays,  that  fober  and  induftrious  flaves,  at 
leaft  fuch  as  became  fo  from  being  captives  in  war,  feldom  re- 
mained in  fervitude  above  fix  years,  Phil.  viii.  11.  At  certain 
times  flaves  were  obliged  to  make  prefents  to  their  mafters  out 
of  their  poor  favings,  (ex  eo  quod de  dimenfo  fuo  unciatim  compar- 
ferint ),  Terent.  ibid.  There  was  fometimes  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  mafter  and  the  flave,  that  when  the  flave  could  pay  a 
certain  fum,  the  mafter  fhould  be  obliged  to  give  him  his  li- 
berty, Plant.  Aul.  v.  3.  Cajin.  ii.  5.  6.  &c.  Rud.  iv.  2.  23. 
’Tacit „ xiv.  42. 

Although  the  ftate  of  flaves  in  point  of  right  was  the  fame, 
yet  their  condition  in  families  was  very  different,  according  to 
the  pleafure  of  their  mafters  and  their  different  employments. 
Some  were  treated  with  indulgence ; feme  ferved  in  chains, 
as  janitors  and  door-keepers,  ( ojliarii ;)  and  fo  in  the  country, 
catenati  cultores,  Flor.  iii.  19.  VinBi  fojfores,  Lucan,  vii.  402. 
others  were  confined  in  workhoufes  below  ground,  (in  ergaf- 
tulis  fubterraneis.)  So  Pliny,  VinEli  pedes,  damr.atce  manus , 
inferiptique  vultus,  arva  exercent,  xviii.  3. 

At  certain  times  flaves  were  allowed  the  greateft  freedom ; 
as  at  the  feaft  of  Saturn  in  the  month  of  December,  Horat.  Sat. 
ii.  7.  4.  when  they  were  ferved  at  table  by  their  mafters, 
Aufon.  de  Fer.  Ro?n.  ii.  15.  and  on  the  Ides  of  Auguft,  Fejlus. 

The  number  of  flaves  in  Rome  and  through  Italy  was  im- 
menfe,  Juvenal,  iii.  x 40.  Some  rich  individuals  are  faid  to  have 
had  feveral  thoufands,  Seneca  de  Tranq.  An.  viii.  WarS  were 
fometimes  excited  by  an  infurreftion  of  the  flaves,  Flor.  iii. 
19,  & 20. 


There  were  alfo  public  flaves,  who  were  ufed  for  various 
public  fervices,  Liv.  i.  7.  and  especially  to  attend  on  the  ma- 
giftrates.  Their  condition  was  much  more  tolerable  than  that 
of  private  flaves.  They  had  yearly  all  owances  (annua)  granted 
them  by  the  public,  Pint.  Fpijl.  x.  30.  40. 

Th eie  were  alfo  perfons  attached  to  the  foil,  (ADSCRirTlTil, 
vel  glebce  adferipti ;)  concerning  the  ftate  of  whom  writers 
are  not  agreed. 

Slaves  anciently  bore  the  prsenomen  of  their  mafter  ; thus, 
Marcipores,  Lucipbres,  publipSres , (quafi  Mar ci,  Lucii,  Publii 
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pucn,  &.c.)  ’Shjinfiilian.  i.  4.  26.  Afterwards  they  got  various 
names,  either  from  their  country,  or  from  other  circumflan- 
ces  ; as  Syrus,  Davits,  Geta,  Parvieno,  &c.  in  comic  writers  ; 
Itro,  Laurca,  Dionyfus,  Sec.  in  Cicero.  But  Caves  are  ufu- 
aUy  diftinguiihed  in  the  daffies  by  their  efifferent  employ- 
ments ; as  Media,  Chirurgi,  Peedagbgi,  Grammatici,  Scriber , 
Fabri,  Coqvi,  &c. 

Slaves  were  antiently  freed  by  three  ways,  Cenfu,  V indie- 
ta,  et  Fcjlamento,  Cic.  Topic.  2.  feu  10. 

1.  Per  CENSUM,  when  a Have,  with  his  mailer’s  know’- 
ledge,  or  by  his  order,  got  his  name  inferted  in  the  Cenfor’s 
roll,  Cic.  Ccecin.  34.  f.  99. 

2.  Per  Y1NBICTAM,  rvhen  a mailer  going  with  his  Have 
in  his  hand  to  the  Praetor  or  Conful,  and  in  the  provinces,  to 
the  Proconful  or  Propraetor,  faid,  “ I delirc  that  this  man  be 
“ free  according  to  the  cuilom  of  the  R.omans Hunc  yo- 
M1NEM  LIBERUM  ESSE  VOLO  MORE  vel  JURE  QuiRITIUM  ; and 
the  Praetor,  if  he  approved,  putting  a rod  on  the  head  of  the 
Cave,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  7.  76.  pronounced,  “ I fay  that  this  man 
“ is  free  after  the  manner  of  the  Romans.”  Whereupon  the 
Li&or  or  the  mailer  turning  him  round  in  a circle,  (which 
was  called  VERTIGO,  Per f.  Sat.  v.  75.)  and  giving  him  a 
blow7  on  the  cheek,  ( aldpa , Ifidor.  ix.  4.  whence,  multo  majo- 
ris  alapae  mecitm  veneunt.  Liberty  is  fold,  &c.  Pheedr.  ii.  5.  22.) 
let  him  go,  (e  tnanu  emittebat')  iignifying,  that  leave  was  grant- 
ed him  to  go  w'here  he  pleafed.  The  rod  with  which  the  Cave 
was  {truck,  wras  called  VIND1CTA,  as  fome  think,  from  V in- 
dicius  or  Vindex,  a Cave  of  the  Vitellii,  who  informed  the  Se- 
nate concerning  the  confpiracy  of  the  fons  of  Brutus  and  others, 
to  reltore  the  Tarquins,  and  who  is  faid  to  have  been  firlt  freed 
in  this  manner,  Liv.  ii.  5.  whence  alfo  perhaps  Vindicat  e in 
libertatem , to  free.  Mulier,  modo  quam  vindiBa  redemit,  a 
woman  lately  freed,  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  iii.  615. 

3.  Per  TESTAMENTUM,  when  a mailer  gave  his  Caves 
their  liberty  by  his  will.  If  this  was  done  in  exprefs  words, 
(verbis  direBis)  as  for  example,  Davus  servus  meus  liber 
r.STO ; fuch  freed  men  were  called  ORCINI  or  Charonita,  be- 
caufe  they  had  no  patron  but  in  the  infernal  regions.  In  allu- 
fion  to  which,  thofe  unworthy  perfons  who  got  admiffion  into 
the  Senate  after  the  death  of  Caefar,  were  by  the  vulgar  called 
SEN  ATORES  ORCINI,  Suet.  Aug.  35.  But  if  the  Tellator 
fignihed  his  delire  by  way  of  requell,  ( verbis precativis ),  thus, 
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Rogo  hekedem  meum,  ut  Davum  manumittat  ; the  Heir 
(hprcs  filuciarius)  retained  the  rights  of  patronage. 

Liberty  procured  in  any  of  thcfe  methods  was  called  Just  a 
Lieertas. 

In  later  times,  Laves  ufed  to  be  freed  by  various  other  me- 
thods; by  letter,  (per  epijlolam) ; ariiong  friends;  (inter  amicos), 
if  before  five  witnefles  a mailer  ordered  his  Have  to  be  free ; 
or  by  table,  (per  mcnfam ),  if  a matter  bid  his  Have  eat  at  his 
table,  Plin.  Epift.  vii.  16.  for  it  was  thought  difgraceful  to 
eat  with  Haves  or  mean  perl'ons,  and  benches  (fiibfellia)  were 
affigned  them,  not  couches.  Hence  imi  fubfellii  vir,  a perfon 
of  the  loweft  rank,  Plant.  Stick,  iii.  4.  32.  There  were  ma- 
ny other  methods  of  freeing  (laves,  but  thefe  did  not  confer 
complete  freedom.  They  only  difcharged  them  from  fervi- 
tude,  but  did  not  entitle  them  to  the  privileges  of  citizens  : 
unlefs  afterwards  the  vindidlu  was  luperadded,  in  prefence  of 
amagittrate,  Plin.  Ep.  vii.  16.  &-  32. 

Anciently  the  condition  of  all  freed  (laves  was  the  fame  y 
they  obtained  the  freedom  of  the  city  with  their  liberty,  Cic. 
pro  Balbo , 9.  according  to  the  inftitution  of  Servius  Tullius, 
Dionyf.E. 2 2 . & 23 . They  were,  however,  diftributed  among  the 
four  city  tribes,  as  being  more  ignoble,  liv.  Epit.  xx.  But 
afterwards,  when  many  worthlefs  and  profligate  perfons,  be- 
ing freed  by  their  matters,  thus  invaded  the  rights  of  citizens, 
various  laws  were  made  to  check  the  licence  of  manumitting 
(laves.  No  matter  was  allowed  to  free  by  his  will  above  a certain 
number,  in  proportion  to  the  number  he  had ; but  not  above 
100,  if  he  had  even  20,000,  which  number  fome  individuals  are 
faid  to  have  polTelTed,  Athen.  Deipnofopb.  vi.  20.  Hence  Sene- 
ca fpeaks  of  vafla  fhatia  terrariimper  vincros  colenda y et  Familia 
bellicofis  nationihus  major,  de  Benef.  viii.  10.  and  Pliny,  of  legi- 
ons of  (laves,  fo  that  the  matter  needed  a perfon  to  tell  him 
their  names,  (nomenclator),  xxxiii.  r.  f.  6.  So  Petronius  Ar- 
biter, 37,  & 1 1 7.  Auguftus  ordained  by  a law,  called  2E.Hu 
Sentia,  that  no  (lave  who  had  ever  for  the  fake  of  a crime  been 
bound,  publicly  whipt,  tortured,  or  branded  in  the  face,  al- 
though freed  by  his  matter,  (hould  obtain  the  freedom  of  the 
city,  but  (hould  always  remain  in  the  date  of  the  Eedititii, 
Who  were  indeed  free,  but  could  not  afpire  to  the  advantages 
of  Roman  citizens.  The  rcafon  of  this  law  may  be  gathered 
from  Eionyf.  iv.  24. 

Afterwards  by  the  law  called  'jilnia  Fforbana,  becaufe  it  was 
palled  in  the  confullhip  of  L.  Junius  Ncrbanus,  A.  U.  77 1 , thofe 
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freed  per  epi/iolam,  inter  arnicas,  or  by  the  other  lefs  foletrm 
methods,  did  not  obtain  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens,  but  of 
the  Latins  who  were  tranfplanted  into  colonies.  Kence  they 
were  called  LATIN  I JUNIANI,  or  fimply  LATINI,  Plin. 
Ep.  x.  105. 

Slaves  when  made  free  ufed  to  fhave  their  heads  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Feronia,  and  received  a cap  or  hat,  as  a badge  of  liber- 
ty, Scrv.  ad  Virg.  JEn.  viii.  564.  Liv.  xlv.  44.  Hence,  Ad 
pileum  feruum  vocare,  for  ad  liber  tat  em,  Liv.  ibid.  They  alfo 
were  prefented  with  a white  robe  and  a ring  by  their  mailer. 
I hey  then  aflumed  a Pmenomen,  and  prefixed  the  name  of  their 
patron  to  their  own.  Thus,  Marcus  “Tullius  Tiro,  thefreed- 
man  of  Cicero.  In  allufion  to  which,  Perfius  fays,  Verterit 
hunc  Dominus;  momento  turbinis  exit  MARCUS  Damn , Sat. 
v.  77.  Hence  Tanqtiam  habeas  tria  nomina,  for  tanquam  liber 
/is,  Juvenal,  v.  120.  So  foreigners,  when  admitted  into  the 
freedom  of  the  city,  aflumed  the  name  of  that  perfon,  by 
whofe  favour  they  obtained  it,  Cic.  Fam.  xiii.  35^  36. 

Patrons  retained  various  rights  over  their  freedmen.  If  the 
patron  was  reduced  to  poverty,  the  freedman  was  bound,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  a fon,  to  fupport  him,  according  to  his  a- 
bilities.  And  if  a patron  failed  to  fupport  his  freedman  when 
poor,  he  was  deprived  of  the  rights  of  patronage. 

If  a freedman  died  inteflate,  without  heirs,  the  patron  fuc- 
ceeded  to  his  effects. 

Thofe  freedmen  who  proved  ungrateful  to  their  patrons. 
Were  condemned  to  the  mines  (ad  lautumias );  and  the  Empe- 
ror Claudius  by  a law,  reduced  them  to  their  former  flavery, 
(in fervitutem  revocavit ),  Suet.  Claud.  25.  Liber  turn,  qui  proba- 
lus fuerit  patrono  delator es fummijijfe,  qui  de Jlatu  ejusfucerent  et 
qu.if  1 onernferv urn patroni  ej/e jujjit , L.  5.  Dig.  dejure  Patron. 


RIGHTS  of  ROMAN  CITIZENS , and  of  the  dif- 
ferent Inhabitants  of  the  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

YTj  HILE  Rome  was  but  fmall  and  thinly  inhabited,  whoe- 
ver fixed  their  abode  in  the  city  or  Roman  territory,  ob- 
tained the  rights  of  citizens. 

To  increafe  the  number  of  citizens,  Romulus  opened  an 
asylum  or  fanftuary  for  fugitive  Haves,  infolvent  debtors,  and 
malefaflors,  whither  great  numbers  flocked  from  the  neigh- 
bouring ftates,  Liv . i.  8.  becaufc  no  one  could  be  taken  from 
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thence  to  punifhment,  Id.  xxxv.  51.  lac.  Ann.  iii.  60.  Even 
vanquifhed  enemies  were  tranfplanted  to  Rome,  and  became 
citizens.  In  this  manner  the  freedom  of  the  city  was  granted 
by  Romulus  to  the  Ciemncnfes,  Camerim,  Antemnatcs,  Crujlu - 
mini,  and  at  lall  alfo  to  the' Sabines.  Ibis  example  was  imita- 
ted by  his  fuccelTors,  who  tranfplanted  the  Albans  and  other 
vanquifhed  tribes  to  Rome,  Liv.  i.  29,  33.  Likewife  after  the 
expulfion  of  the  kings,  the  freedom  of  the  city  was  given  to  a 
great  many,  elpecially  after  the  taking  and  burning  of  the  city 
by  the  Gauls  ; at  which  time,  that  it  might  be  rebuilt,  with 
more  fplendor,  new  citizens  were  allumed  from  the  l'  eicntes, 
Capenates , and  Falifci,  Liv.  vi.  4. 

Befides  thofe  who  had  fettled  in  the  Roman  territory,  and 
who  were  divided  into  city  and  country  tribes,  the  freedom  of 
the  city  was  granted  to  feveral  foreign  towns,  which  were  call- 
ed MUNICIPIA,  and  the  inhabitants  MUNIC1PES,  becaufe 
they  might  enjoy  offices  at  Rome,  ( munia , v.  munera  caperepo- 
teranti)  When  any  of  thefe  fixed  their  abode  at  Rome,  they  be- 
came Cives  Ingen ui,  Cic.  Brut.  75.  de  Legg.  ii.  2.  Hence 
it  happened,  that  the  fame  perfon  might  enjoy  the  higheft  ho- 
nours both  at  Rome,  and  in  his  own  free  town.  Thus  Milo, 
while  he  ftood  candidate  for  the  Confullhip  at  Rome,  was  Dic- 
tator in  his  own  native  city  Lanuvium,  Cic.  pro  Mil.  37.  The 
free  town  in  which  one  was  born  was  called  patria  GERMANA, 
natures  vel  loci.  Rome,'  ( qua  exceptus  ejlj)  patria  communis, 
civitatis  vel  juris,  Cic.  de  Legg,  ii,  2. 

But  when  the  Roman  empire  was  more  widely  extended, 
and  the  dignity  of  a Roman  citizen  of  courfe  began  to  be  more 
valued,  the  freedom  of  the  city  (jus  civitatis ) was  more  fpa- 
ringly  conferred,  and  in  different  degrees,  according  to  the 
different  merits  of  the  allies  towards  the  republic.  To  fome 
the  right  of  voting,  (jus fujfragii)  wTas  given,  and  to  others  not. 
The  people  of  Ciere  were  the  firft  wTho  obtained  the  freedom 
of  the  city  without  the  right  of  voting ; for  having  received 
the  facred  things  of  the  Roman  people,  the  Veftal  Virgins 
and  priefls,  when  they  fled  from  the  Gauls,  A.  Cell,  xvi.  13. 
The  freedom  of  the  city  was  foon  after  given  in  this  manner 
to  the  people  of  Capua,  Fundi,  Formise,  Cumae,  and  Sinuefla, 
'Liv.  viii.  14.  to  the  inhabitants  of  Acerra,  ibid.  17.  and  of  A. 
nagnia,  &c. 

The  inhabitants  of  Lanuvium,  Aricia,  Nomentum,  Pedum, 
received  the  freedom  of  the  city,  with  the  right  of  voting, 
liv*  viii*  14,  and  Privernum,  (Privernntesf  c.  21.  But  feve- 
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ral  cities  of  the  Hernici  preferred  their  own  laws,  Liv.  ix.  43, 
In  procefs  of  time,  this  right  was  granted  to  all  the  allies  of 
the  Latin  name;  and  after  the  focial  or  Italian  war,  it  was 
communicated  to  all  the  Italians  fouth  of  the  river  Rubicon  on 
the  upper  lea,  and  of  the  city  Luca  on  the  lower  lea.  After- 
wards the  lame  right  was  granted  to  Cifalpine  Gaul,  which 
hence  began  to  be  called  Gallia  Yog  at  a.  Auguflus  was  very 
fparing  in  conferring  the  freedom  of  the  city ; but  the  fucceed- 
ing  Emperors  were  more  liberal,  and  at  different  times  grant- 
ed it  to  different  cities  and  nations.  At  latt  Caracalla  granted 
the  freedom  of  Roman  citizens  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Roman  world. 

Ihofe  who  did  not  enjoy  the  right  of  citizens  were  anci- 
ently called  HOSTES,  and  afterwards  PEREGRINI,  Lie.  Off. 
i.  12.  After  Rome  had  extended  her  empire,  firft  over  Lati- 
um,  then  over  Italy,  and  laftly  over  great  part  of  the  world, 
the  rights  which  the  l'ubjects  of  that  empire  enjoyed,  came  to 
be  divided  into  four  kinds  ; which  may  be  called  Jus  niriti - 
urn,  Jus  Latii,  Jus  Italic um , Jus  Provinciarum  vel  Provinciate. 

JUS  QUIRITIUM  comprehended  all  the  rights  of  Roman 
citizens,  which  were  different  at  different  times.  The  rights  of 
Roman  citizens  were  either  private  or  public  : The  former 
were  properly  called  Jus  ^hiiritium,  and  the  latter  Jus  Civi- 
tatis,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  4,  6,  22.  Cic.  in  Rull.  ii.  19.  as  with  11s 
there  is  a difti notion  between  denization  and  naturalization. 


I.  PRIVATE  RIGHTS  of  ROMAN  CITIZENS. 


HE  private  rights  of  Roman  citizens  were,  1.  Jus  Liher-r 


tatis,  the  right  of  liberty;  2.  Jus  Gentilitatis  et  Familur , 
the  right  of  family;  3.  Jus  Connubii,  the  right  of  marriage; 
4.  Jus  P atrium,  the  fight  of  a father;  5.  Jus  Dominii  Legiti- 
vii,  the  right  of  legal  property ; 6.  Jus  Ycflamcnti  et  Hierecli- 
tatis,  the  right  of  making  a will,  and  of  fucceeding  to  an  inhe- 
ritance ; 7.  Jus  Tutehv , the  right  of  tutelage  or  wardfliip. 


This  comprehended  LIBERTY,  not  only  from  the  power 
»f  mailers,  ( Domijwrum ),  but  alfo  from  the  dominion  of  ty- 
rants 


* 1.  The  RIGPIT  of  LIBERTY. 
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rants,  the  feverity  of  magiftrates,  the  cruelty  of  creditors,  and 
the  infolence  of  more  powerful  citizens. 

After  the  expulfion  of  Tarquin,  a law  was  made  by  Brutus, 
that  no  one  Ihould  be  king  at  Rome,  and  that  whoever  fhould 
form  a delign  of  making  himfelf  king,  might  be  flain  with  im- 
punity. At  the  fame  time  the  people  were  bound  by  an  oath, 
that  they  would  never  fuffer  a king  to  be  created. 

Roman.  citizens  were  fecured  againft  the  tyrannical  treat- 
ment of  magiftrates,  firft,  by  the  right  of  appealing  from  them 
to  the  people,  and  that  the  perfon  who  appealed,  ihould  in  no 
manner  be  puniihed,  till  the  people  determined  the  matter; 
but  chiefly,  by  the  afliftance  of  their  tribunes. 

None  but  the  whole  Roman  people  in  the  Comitia  Centuri- 
atci  could  pafs  fentence  on  the  life  of  a Roman  Citizen.  No 
magiftrate  was  allowed  to  punifti  him  by  ftripes  or  capitally. 
The  Angle  expreflion,  “ I am  a Roman  Citizen,”  checked 
their  fevered  decrees,  Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  54.  Sc  57.  & c.  Hence, 
QU I RIT  A RE  die  it  nr,  qui  §hdritium  Jidem  clumans  implorat, 
Varro  de  Lat.  Ling.  v.  7.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  x.  32.  Liv.  xxix. 
8.  Aids  xxii.  25. 

By  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  it  was  ordained,  that  infol- 
vent  debtors  fhould  be  given  up  ( addicerentur ) to  their  credi- 
tors to  be  bound  in  fetters  and  cords,  ( compedibus  et  nervis ), 
whence  they  were  called  NEXI,  OBfERATI,  et  ADD1CT1. 
And  although  they  did  not  entirely  lofe  the  rights  of  freemen, 
yet  they;  were  in  actual  ftavery,  and  often  treated  more  hardi- 
ly than  even  flaves  themfelves,  Liv.  ii.  23. 

If  any  One  was  indebted  to  feveral  perl’ons,  and  could  not 
find  a cautioner  (vindex  vel  expromiffor ) within  fixty  days,  his 
body  ( corpus ) literally,  according  to  fome,  but  more  probably 
according  to  others,  his  effedls,  might  be  cut  in  pieces,  ( fecci- 
ri),  and  divided  among  his  creditors,  A.  Gel!,  xx.  1.  Thus 
[echo  is  put  for  the  purchafe  of  the  whole  booty  of  any  place,  or 
of  the  whole  effefts  of  a profcribcd  or  condemned  perfon,  Cic. 
Phil.  ii.  26.  or  for  the  booty  or  goods  themfelves,  Caf.  de  Bell. 
Gall.  ii.  33.  Cic.  Inv.  i.  45.  andfeBores  for  the  pur  chafe  rs,Af- 
con.  in  Cic.  Verr.  i.  23.  becaufe  they  made  profit  by  felling  them 
m parts ; (a feco)  : Hence  Se Bores  collorum  et  honor  urn,  i.  e.  qui 
proferiptos occidebavt ethona  eornmemebant,  Cic.  Rofc.  Am.  29. 

To  check  the  cruelty  of  ufurers,  a law  was  made,  A.  U.  429. 
whereby  it  was  provided,  that  no  debtors  fhould  be  kept  in  irons 
or  in  bonds ; that  the  goods  of  the  debtor,  not  his  perfon, 
ihould  be  given  up  to  his  creditors,  Liv,  vili.  28. 


But 
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But  the  people  not  fatisfied  with  this,  as  it  did  not  free 
them  from  priion,  often  afterwards  demanded  an  entire  abc- 
lii'.on  of  debts,  which  they  uled  to  call  NEW  TABLES.  But 
this  was  never  granted  them.  At  one  time,  indeed,  by  a law 
palled  by  Valerius  Fiaccus,  filver  was  paid  with  brafs,  as  it  is 
expreffed,  Salluft.  Cat.  33.  that  is,  the  fourth  part  of  the  debt 
only  was  paid,  Veil.  ii.  23.  an  as  for  a feller  tins,  and  a fejlertius 
ior  a denarius ; or  25  for  100,  and  250  for  ioco.  Julius  Cae- 
far,  after  his  victory  iu  the  civil  war,  enafted  fomething  of 
the  fame  kind,  Ca?f.  Bell.  Civ.  iii.  1.  Suet.  Jul.  14. 

2.  The  RIGHT  of  FAMILY, 

Each  gens  and  each  family  had  certain  facred  rites  peculiar 
toitfelf,  which  went  by  inheritance  in  the  fame  manner  as  ef- 
fects, Liv.  iv.  2.  When  heirs  by  the  father’s  fide  of  the  fame 
family  ( agr.ati ) failed,  thole  of  the  fam  e gens  (g.  Yrf//f.f)fucceeded, 
in  preference  to  relations  by  the  mother’s  fide  ( cognati ) of  the 
fame  family  ( familiaf  No  one  could  pafs  from  a Patrician 
family  to  a Plebeian,  or  from  a Plebeian  to  a Patrician,  unlels 
by  that  form  of  adoption,  which  could  only  be  made  at  the 
Camilla  Curiata.  Thus  Clodius,  the  enemy  of  Cicero,  was  a-, 
dopted  by  a Plebeian,  that  he  might  be  created  a tribune  of 
the  commons,  Cic.  Dom.  15.  Att.  i.  18.  &.  19. 

3.  The  RIGHT  of  MARRIAGE. 

* 

No  Roman  citizen  was  permitted  to  marry  a Have,  a barba- 
rian, or  a foreigner,  unlefs  by  the  permiffion  of  the  people  ; as 
JJ-j.  xxxviii.  36.  CONNUBIUM  cjl  matrimonium  inter  cives: 
inter  fervos  autem , aut  inter  civem  et  peregriiue  conditionis  homi- 
nem , aut  fervilis , non  cjl  Connubium tfed  CONTUBERN1UM, 
Boeth.  in  Cic.  Top.  4.  By  the  laws  of  the  Decemviri,  inter- 
marriages between  the  Patricians  and  Plebeians  w ere  prohibi- 
ted. But  this  reftriclion  was  foon  abolilhed,  Liv.  iv.  6.  Af-. 
terwards,  however,  when  a Patrician  lady  married  a Plebe-, 
ian,  Fie  was  faid  Patribus  enubere , and  w'as  excluded  from  the 
facred  rites  of  Patrician  ladies,  liv.  x.  23.  When  any  tvo- 
man  married  out  of  her  clan,  it  was  called  Gentis  enuptio ; 
which  likewife  feems  anciently  to  have  been  forbidden,  hv. 
xxxix.  19.  The  different  kinds  of  marriage,  Sic.  will  be  trea- 
ted of  afterwards. 

4.  The 
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4.  The  RIGHT  of  a FATHER. 

A FATHER,  among  the  Romans,  had  the  power  of  life  and 
death  over  his  children.  He  could  not  only  expofe  them  when 
infants ; which  cruel  cuftom  prevailed  at  Rome  for  many  ages, 
as  among  other  nations,  Cic.  de  Legg.  iii.  8.  'Ter.  Heaut.  iv.  1. 
Suet.  Ociav.  65.  Calig.  5.  Tacit.  Hift.  iv.  5.  Senec.  de  Ben.  iii. 
15.  &c.  and  a new-born  infant  was  not  held  legitimate,  unlefs 
the  father,  or  in  his  abfence  fome  perfon  for  him,  lifted  it 
from  the  ground,  ( terra  Icvajfet),  and  placed  it  on  his  bofom ; 
hence  tollere  filium , to  educate ; non  t oiler  e,  to  expofe  : But  e- 
ven  when  his  children  were  grown  up,  he  might  imprifon, 
fcourge,  fend  them  bound  to  work  in  the  country,  and  alfo  put 
them  to  death  by  any  puniihment  he  pleafed,  if  they  deferved 
it,  Sail.  Cat.  39.  Liv.  ii.  41.  viii.  7.  Dionyf.  viii.  79.  Hence 
a father  is  called  a domejlic  judge,  or  magijlrate,  by  Seneca ; and 
ncenforofhisfon,  by  Sueton.  Claud.  16.  Romulus  however 
at  firft  permitted  this  right  only  in  certain  cafes,  Dionyf.  ii.  15. 
ix.  22. 

A fon  could  acquire  no  property  but  with  his  fa- 
ther’s confent ; and  what  he  did  thus  acquire  was  called  his 
PECULIUM,  as  of  a (lave,  Liv.  ii.  4 T . If  he  acquired  it  in  war, 
it  was  called  PECULIUM  CASTRENSE. 

The  condition  of  a fon  was  in  fome  refpefts  harder  than 
that  of  a Have.  A Have  when  fold  once,  became  free  ; but  a 
fon  not,  unlefs  fold  three  times.  The  power  of  the  father 
was  fufpended,  when  the  fon  was  promoted  to  any  public  office, 
but  not  extinguiffied,  Liv.  ib.  For  it  continued  not  only  du- 
ring the  life  of  the  children,  but  likewife  extended  to  grand- 
children, and  great  grandchildren.  None  of  them  became 
their  own  mailers,  juris),  till  the  death  of  their  father  and 
grandfather.  A daughter  by  marriage  paiTedfrom  the  power 
of  her  father  under  that  of  her  hulband. 


EMANCIPATION  and  ADOPTION, 

When  a father  wiffied  to  free  his  fon  from  his  authority, 
(EMANCIPARE),  it  behoved  him  to  bring  him  before  the 
i raptor,  or  fome  magiltrate,  fipud  quern  legis  aElio  erat),  and 
there  fell  him  three  times,  per  ;es  et  eieram,  as  it  was  term- 
ed 
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ed,  to  fome  friend,  who  was  called  Pater  Fiduciaries,  be- 
caufe  he  was  bound  after  the  third  fale  to  fell  him  back  ( reman - 
cipare ) to  the  natural  father.  There  were  belides  prefent,  a 
Libripens,  who  held  a brazen  balance ; five  witnefles,  Ro- 
man citizens,  pad  the  age  of  puberty  ; and  an  antejlatus,  who 
is  l'uppofed  to  be  fo  named,  becaufe  he  fummoned  the  wit- 
neffes  by  touching  the  tip  of  their  ears,  Hor.  Sat.  i.  9.  76. 
In  the  prefence  of  thefe,  the  natural  father  gave  over  ( manci - 
pabat,  i.  e.  maim  tradebatj  his  fon  to  the  purchafer,  adding 
thefe  words,  Mancupo  tibi  hunc.  filium,  qui  meus  est. 
Then  the  purchafer  holding  a brazen  coin,  (JeJlertiusj,  faid. 
Hung  ego  hominem  ex  jure  Quiritium  meum  esse  aio, 

ISQUE  MIHI  EMPTUS  EST  HOC  7ERE,  AtNEAQUE  LIBRA  : and 

having  Itruck  the  balance  with  the  coin,  gave  it  to  the  natu- 
ral father  by  way  of  price.  Then  he  manumitted  the  fon  in 
the  ufual  form.  But  as  by  the  principles  of  the  Roman  law, 
a fon,  after  being  manumitted  once  and  again,  fell  back  into 
the  power  of  his  father  ; the  imaginary  fale  was  thrice  to  be 
repeated,  either  on  the  fame  day,  and  before  the  fame  witnef- 
fes,  or  on  different  days,  and  before  different  witnefles ; and 
then  the  pu  chafer,  inltead  of  manumitting  him,  which 
would  have  conferred  a jus  pcitronatus  on  himfelf,  lold  him 
back  to  the  natural  father,  who  immediately  manumitted  him 
bv  the  fame  formalities  as  a Have,  ( Libra  et  cere  liberatum  e- 
mittebat,  Liv.  vi.  14.)  Thus  the  fon  became  his  own  mailer, 
(Jui  juris  faff  us  eft,')  Liv.  vii.  16. 

The  cuftom  of  felling  per  ies  vel  afftni  ct  libram,  took  its 
rife  from  this,  that  the  ancient  Romans  when  they  had  no 
coined  money,  Liv.  iv.  60.  and  afterwards  when  they  ufed  afjes 
of  a pound  weight,  weighed  their  money,  and  did  not  count  it. 

In  emancipating  a daughter,  or  grand-children,  the  fame 
formalities  were  ufed,  but  only  once,  ( unica  mancipatio  fujftcte- 
bat;j  they  were  not  thrice  repeated  as  in  emancipating  a fon. 
But  thefe  formalities,  like  others  of  the  fame  kind,  in  procefs 
of  time  came  to  be  thought  troublefome.  Athanafius,.  there- 
fore, and  Juftinian,  invented  new  modes  of  emancipation. 
Athanafius  appointed,  that  it  fliould  be  iuflicient  if  a father 
fhowed  to  a judge  the  relcript  of  the  Emperor  for  emancipat- 
ing liis  fan  ; and  Jullinian,  that  a father  Ihould  go  to  any  ma- 
giftrate  competent,  and  before  him,  with  the  confent  of  his 
fon,  fignifv,  that  he  freed  his  fon  from  his  power,  by  faying, 
liUN'C  SUI  JURIS  ESSE  PATIOR,  MEAQJ-’E  MANU  MITTO. 


When 
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When  a man  had  no  children  of  his  own,  left  his  facred  rites 
and  name  fliould  be  loft,  he  might  affume  others  (extraneos)  as 
his  children  by  adoption. 

If  the  perfon  adopted  was  his  own  matter,  (fui  juris),  it  was 
called  ARROGATIO,  becaufe  it  was  made  at  the  Comitia. 
Curiata,  by  propofing  a bill  to  the  people,  (per  populi  rogatio- 

nem),  Gell.  v.  19.  . ' „ _ . 

If  he  was  the  fon  of  another,  it  was  properly  called  A- 
DOPTIO,  and  was  performed  before  the  Praetor  or  Prefident 
of  a province,  or  any  other  magiftrate,  (apud  quern  legis  a Bio 
erat.')  The  fame  formalities  were  ufed  as  in  emancipation. 
It  might  be  done  in  any  place.  Suet.  Aug.  64.  The  adopted 
palled  into  the  family,  the  name,  and  facred  rites  of  the  adop- 
ter, and  alfo  fucceeded  to  his  fortune.  Cicero  makes  no  dif- 
tinclion  between  thefe  two  forms  of  adoption,  but  calls  both 
by  the  general  name  of  AdoptiOi 

5.  The  RIGHT  of  PROPERTY. 

Things,  with  refpect  to  property  among  the  Romans,  were 
varioufly  divided.  Some  things  were  faid  to  be  of  DIVINE 
RIGHT,  others  of  HUMAN  RIGHT : The  former  were 
called  facred,  (res  SACRAL ;)  as,  Altars , temples , or  any 
thing  publicly  confecrated  to  the  gods  by  the  authority  of  the 
pontiffs  : or  religious,  ("RELIGIOS  A, ;)  as,  Sepulchres , &c. 
or  inviolable,  (SANCTAL,  i.  e.  aliqua  fanBioiie  muni  tee ;)  as, 
the  walls  and  gates  of  a city,  Macrob.  Sat.  iii.  3. 

Thefe  things  were  fubject  to  the  law  of  the  pontiffs,  and 
the  property  of  them  could  not  be  transferred.  Temples 
were  rendered  facred  by  inauguration,  or  dedication,  that  is, 
by  being  confecrated  by  the  augurs,  ( confecrata  inaugur  at aque  f 
Whatever  was  legally  confecrated,  was  ever  after  unapplicable 
to  profane  ufes,  Plin.  Ep.  ix.  39.  x.  58,  59,  76.  Temples  were 
fuppofed  to  belong  to  the  gods,  and  could  not  be  the  proper- 
ty of  a private  perfon.  Things  ceafed  to  be  facred  by  being 
unhallowed,  (exaugur atione,  Liv.  i.  55.) 

Any  place  became  religious  by  interring  a dead  body  in  it, 
1.  6.  §.  4.  D.  de  divif.  reii  , 

Sepulchres  were  held  religious  becaufe  they  were  dedicated 
to  the  infernal  gods,  (Dtis  manibus  vel  infer  is. ^ No  fepul- 
chre  could  be  built  or  repaired  without  the  permiffion  of  the 
pontiffs;  nor  could  the  property  of  fepulchres  be  transferred, 

G but 
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but  only  the  right  of  burying  in  them,  (jus  mortuum  inferen- 
di.j  The  walls  of  cities  were  alfo  dedicated  by  certain  folemn 
ceremonies,  and  therefore  they  were  held  inviolable,  (fanBi), 
and  could  not  be  raifed  or  repaired  without  the  authority  of 
the  pontiffs. 

Things  of  human  right  were  called  Profane,  ( res  PROFA- 
NAZ, ; and  were  either  PUBLIC  and  COMMON ; as,  the 
air , running  water , the  fea , and  its  Jhares , See.  Virg.  JEn.  vii. 
229.  Cic.  Rofc.  Am.  26.  or  PRIVATE,  which  might  be  the 
property  of  individuals. 

Some  make  a diftin&ion  between  things  common  and  public, 
but  moll  writers  do  not.  The  things,  of  which  a whole  fociety 
or  corporation  had  the  property,  and  each  individual  the  ufe, 
were  called  RES  UNIVERSITATIS,  or  more  properly  RES 
PUBLIC/E,  (quafi  populica , a populo , the  property  of  the 
people ;)  as,  theatres,  baths,  highways,  &c.  And  thofe  things 
were  called  RES  COMMUNES,  which  either  could  be  the 
property  of  no  one,  as  the  air,  light , \jc.  Ovid.  Met.  i.  135. 
vi.  349.  or  which  were  the  joint  property  of  more  than  one  ; 
as,  a common  wall,  a common  field,  Sec.  Commune,  a fubft.  is 
put  for  the  commonwealth,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  46,  63,  Sc  69.  Horai. 
Od.  ii.  15,  13.  Hence  in  commune  confulere,  prodejfe , conferre , 
metuerc , &c.  for  the  public  good. 

Things  which  properly  belonged  to  nobody,  were  called 
RES  NULLIUS  ; as,  parts  of  the  world  not  yet  dif covered,  a- 
nimals  not  claimed , See.  To  this  clafs  was  referred  haredi- 
tas  jacens,  or  an  ellate  in  the  interval  of  time  betwixt 
the  demife  of  the  laft  occupier  and  the  entry  of  the  fuc- 
ceflfor. 

Things  were  either  MOVEABLE  or  IMMOVEABLE. 
The  moveable  things  of  a farm  were  called  Ruta  CiESA,  fc. 
et ; i.  e.  Eruta  et  ccefa  ; as,  Sand,  coal,  fiottes.  See.  which 
were  commonly  excepted,  ( recepta ),  or  retained  by  the  feller, 
Cic.  Hop.  26.  Orat.  ii.  JJ.  . 

Things  were  alfo  divided  into  CORPOREAL,  i.  e.  which 
might  be  touched,  and  INCORPOREAL;  as,  rights,  fervi- 
tudes,  £cc.  The  former  Cicero  calls,  Res,  qua  funt  ; the  lat- 
ter, Res,  qua  inteUiguntur,  Topic.  5.  But  others,  perhaps 
more  prooerly,  call  the  former,  RES,  things;  and  the  latter, 
JURA,  rights,  Quinftilian.  v.  10.  116. 

The  division  of  things  Horace  briefly  exprefles  thus  ; 
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Tint  hcec  fapicntia  quondam , 

Tullica  privatis  fecernere,  facra  profanis . 

de  Art.  Poet.  396. 

So  Corn.  Nepos,  in  vita  Themif.  6. 

Private  things  (res  PRIVAT7E)  among  the  Romans, 
were  either  RES  MANCIPI,  or  NEC  MANCIPI. 

RES  MANCIPI  were  thofe  things  which  might  be  fold  and 
alienated,  or  the  property  of  them  transferred  from  one  per- 
fon  to  another,  by  a certain  rite  ufed  among  Roman  citizens 
only  ; fo  that  the  purchafer  might  take  them  as  it  were  witli 
his  hand  (manu  caperet)  ; whence  he  was  called  MANCEPS, 
and  the  things  res  MANCIPI,  vel  Mancupi , contra&ed  for 
Mancipii.  And  it  behoved  the  feller  to  be  anfvverable  for 
them  to  the  purchafer,  to  fecure  the  pofleffion,  (periculum  ju- 
dicii,  vel  auBoritatem , vel  eviBionem  prafare , &c.)  Cic.  pro 
Murena,  2. 

NEC  MANCIPI  res,  were  thofe  things  which  could  not  be 
thus  transferred ; whence  alfo  the  rilk  of  the  thing  lay  on  the 
purchafer,  Plaut.  Per/,  iv.  3.  55.  See.  Thus,  rnancipium  and 
vfus  are  diftinguilhed : Vitaque  mancipio  nulli  datur,  in  pro- 
perty or  perpetuity,  omnibus  ufu,  Lucret.  iii.  985.  So  manci- 
pium and fruBus , Cic.  Epift.  Fam.  vii.  29,  30. 

The  res  MANCIPI,  were, — 1.  Farms,  either  in  town  or 
country  within  Italy ; ( Prcedia  urhana  et  rujiica  in folo  Italic  of 
or  in  the  provinces,  if  any  city  or  place  had  obtained  the  jus 
Italicum.  Other  farms  in  the  provinces  were  called pojjejjiones, 
not pradia  ; and  becaufe  proprietors  gave  in  an  account  of  their 
families  and  fortunes  to  the  cenfors,  they  were  called  Pradia 
cenfuicenfendo,  Cic.  pro  Flacc.  32.' — 2.  Slaves. — 3.  Quadrupeds, 
trained  to  work  with  back  or  neck,  (dorfo  vel  cervice  domiti')  ; 
as,  Horfes , oxen,  ajfes,  mules  ; but  not  wild  beafts,  although 
tamed  ; as,  Elephants,  camels. — 4.  Pearls  (mar gar  it  a),  Plin. 
ix.  35.  f.  60. — 5.  The  rights  of  country  farms,  called fervitudesy 
(SERVITUTES,)  Ulpian. 

The  fervitudes  of  farms  in  the  country,  were, — 1.  The  right 
of  going  on  foot  through  the  farm  of  another,  (ITER; — 2. 
Of  driving  a bead,  or  waggon  not  loaded,  (ACTUS)  ; — 3. 
Of  driving  loaded  waggons,  (VIA); — 4.  Of  carrying  water, 
(AQUiEDUCTUS)  ; either  by  canals  or  leaden  pipes,  (per 

canales  v.ffulas plumheas'),  Vitruv.  viii.  7 The  breadthof  a 

when  ftraight,  was  eight  feet ; at  a turn,  (in  anfraBum 
v.  injlexu,')  fixteen  feet ; the  breadth  of  an  aBus,  four  feet ; 
but  the  breadth  of  an  iter  is  uncertain. 
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To  thefe  fervitudes  may  be  added,  the  drawing  of  water, 
(aqua  haujlus );  the  diivingof  cattle  to  water,  (pecorisad aquam 
appulfus ) ; the  right  of  feeding  ; of  making  lime,  ( calcis  co- 
quendaj)  and  of  digging  fand. 

Thofe  farms,  which  were  not  liable  to  any  fervitude, 
were  called  FRAcDIA  LIBERA,  optimo  jure  v.  conditions  opti- 
ma; thofe  which  were,  ( qua  fer%iiebant,  fervitutem  debebant, 
vel  fervituti erant  obnoxia  ),  PR7EDI A SERVA,  Cic.  in  Rull. 
iii.  2. 

Buildings  in  the  city  -were  called  PR/EDIA  URBANA, 
and  were  reckoned  res  mancipi , only  by  acceflion  (jure  fundi'); 
for  all  buildings  and  lands  were  called  FUNDI ; but  ufually 
buildings  in  the  city  were  called  Aides,  in  the  country  Villa, 
A place  in  the  city  without  buildings,  was  called  AREA,  in 
the  country  AGER.  A field  with  buildings  was  properly 
called  FUNDUS. 

The  fervitudes  of  the  Pradia  Urbana , were, — i.  Servitus 
ONERIS  F'ERENDI,  when  one  was  bound  to  fupport  the 
houfe  of  another  by  his  pillar  or  wall ; — 2.  Servitus  TIGNI 
IMMITTENDI,  when  one  was  bound  to  allow  a neighbour 
to  drive  a beam,  a ftone,  or  iron  into  his  wall ; for  tig- 
num  among  lawyers  fignified  all  kind  of  materials  for  build- 
ing’ 

Anciently  for  fear  of  fire,  it  was  ordered  that  there  Ihould  be 
an  interface  left  betwixt  hcufes  of  at  leaft  two  feet  and  a half, 
which  was  called  AMBITUS,  Fejlus , or  ANGIPORTUS  vel 
-um,  and  this  was  ufually  a thoroughfare,  but  fometimes  not, 
<Ter.  Adelph.  iv.  2,  39.  For  when  Rome  came  to  be  crowded 
with  houfes,  thefe  interftices  were  only  left  between  fome 
houfes.  Nero,  after  the  dreadful  fire  which  happened  in  his 
time,  reftored  the  ancient  mode  of  building  houfes  diltinft 
from  one  another,  Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  43. 

Houfes,  which  were  not  joined  by  common  wralls  with  the 
neighbouring  houfes,  were  called  INSULiE,  Fejlus.  Some- 
times downs  and  infula  are  difanguilhed,  Suet.  Ner.  16.  8c  38. 
where  domus  is  fuppofed  to  fignify  the  houfes  of  the  great,  and 
infula  thofe  of  the  poorer  citizens.  But  anciently  this  was  not 
the  cafe,  rather  the  contrary  ; as,  Infula  Clodii,  Luculh,  &c. 
Cic.  Under  the  emperors,  any  lodgings'  (hofpitia)  or  houfes  to 
be  let,  (JEdes  mercede  loccinda,  vel  domus  conduEhtia ),  were 
called  infula,  and  the  inhabitants  of  them,  Inquilini,  or  Infula- 
rii;  which  laft  name  is  alfo  applied  to  thofe  who  were  appoint- 
ed to  guard  die  genii  of  each  infula.  The  proprietors  of 
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the  infulce  were  called  DOMINI  insularum,  Suet.  Jul.  41. 
eTib.  48.  vel  fhjediorum,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  44.  45.  and  their  agents 
procuratores  infularum.  For  want  of  room  in  the  city,  they 
were  commonly  railed  to  a great  height  by  ftories,  (contigna- 
tionibus  v.  tabulatii),  which  were  occupied  by  different  fami- 
lies, and  at  a great  rent,  Juvenal,  iii.  166.  The  upmolt  (lo- 
ries or  garrets  were  called  ceenacula.  He  who  rented  intercede 
conducebat)  an  infula,  or  any  part  of  it,  was  called  inquilinus. 
Hence  Catiline  contemptuoufly  calls  Cicero,  Inquilinus  civis 
urbis  Roma , Sallufl.  Cat.  31. 

There  was  alfo,— 3.  Servitus  STILLICIDII  ET  FLUMI- 
NIS,  whereby  one  was  obliged  to  let  the  water,  which  fell 
from  his  houfe,  into  the  garden  or  area  of  his  neighbour ; or 
to  receive  the  water  which  fell  from  his  neighbour’s  houfe  into 
his  area. — 4.  Servitus  CLOAC/E,  the  right  of  conveying  a pri- 
vate common  fhore  through  the  property  of  a neighbour,  into 
the  Cloaca  maxima  built  by  Tarquin. — 5.  Servitus  NON  AL- 
TIUS  TOLLENDI,  whereby  one  was  bound  not  to  raife  his 
houfe  above  a certain  height ; fo  as  not  to  obltrudl  the 
profpeft  and  lights  of  his  neighbour.  The  height  of  houfes 
was  limited  by  law,  under  Auguflus  to  70  feet,  Strab.  v.  p. 
162.  Suet.  Aug.  89.  Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  43. — There  was  alfo  a fer- 
vitude,  that  one  Ihould  not  make  new  windows  in  his  wall ; 
Lumina  uti  nunc  sunt,  ita  sint,  Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  39. 

Thefe  fervitudes  of  city  properties,  fome  annex  to  res  man- 
dpi,  and  fome  to  res  nec  mancipi. 


MODES  of  acquiring  PROPERTY. 

The  transferring  of  the  property  of  the  res  mancipi , (ABA- 
LIENATIO,  vel  tranflatio  dominu , v.  proprietatis ,)  was  made 
by  a certain  aft,  called  MANCIPATIO,  or  MANCIPIUM, 
ific.  Off.  iii.  16.  de  Orat.  i.  39.)  in  which  the  fame  formalities 
were  obferved  as  in  emancipating  a fon,  only  that  it  was  done 
but  once.  This  Cicero  calls  traditio  alteri nexu.  Topic.  5.  f.  28. 
thus,  Dare  mancipio , i.  e.  ex  forma  vel  lege  mancipii,  to  con- 
vey the  property  of  a thing  in  that  manner ; accipere,  to  re- 
ceive.it,  Plant.  Cure.  iv.  2,  8.  Trin.  ii.  4.  19.  Jurat , — fefore 
fliancipu  tempus  in  omne  tui,  devoted  to  you,  Ovid.  Pont.  iv.  5. 
39.  Sui mancipii  effe,  to  be  one’s  own  mailer,  to  be  fubjeft  to  the 
dominion  of  no  one.  Cic.  ad  Brut.  16.  So  mancipare  agrum  a- 
■ b to  fell  an  ellate  to  any  one,  Plin.  Ep.  vii.  18.  emancipare 

fundos , 
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f undos,  to  diveft  one’s  felf  of  tlie  property,  and  convey  it  to 
another.  Id.  x.  3. 

Cicero  commonly  ufes  man  dpi um  and  ncxum  or  -us,  as  of 
the  fame  import ; pro  Muren.  2.  ptJo  Flacc.  32.  Ccecin.  16.  but 
lometimes  he  diftinguifhes  them  ; as,  de  Harufp.  7.  where 
tnancipium  implies  complete  property,  and  nexus  only  the  right 
of  obligation,  as  when  one  receives  any  thing  by  vray  of  a 
pledge.  Thus  a creditor  had  his  infolvent  debtor  jure  next , 
but  not  jure  mancipii,  as  he  poffefied  his  Have. 

There  were  various  other  modes  of  acquiringlegal  property ; 
as,  1.  JURE  CESSIO,  or  CESSIO  IN  JURE,  Cic.  Top.  5. 
when  a perfon  gave  up  his  effects  to  any  one  before  the  prae- 
tor or  prefidcnt  of  a province,  who  adjudged  them  to  the  per- 
fon who  claimed  them,  ( 'yindicanti  addicebaty,  which  chiefly 
took  place  in  the  cafe  of  debtors,  who,  when  they  were  in- 
folvent, gave  up  their  goods,  (bona  cedebant ) to  their  creditors. 

2.  USUCAPTIO  vel  USUCAPIO,  Cic.  Ccecin.  26.  Legg. 

i.  21.  and  alfo  ufus  aucioritas,  when  one  obtained  the  proper- 
ty of  a tiling,  by  poffeffmg  it  for  a certain  time  without  inter- 
ruption, according  to  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables  ; for  two 
years,  if  it  was  a farm  or  immoveable,  and  for  one  year  if  the 
tiling  was  moveable : Ut  usus  auctoritas,  i.  c.jus  domtnit , 
quodufu  paratur,  fundi  biennium,  c/eterarum  rerum  an- 
nus usus  esset,  Plin.  Ep.  v.  i . But  this  took"place  only  a- 
mong  citizens.  For  Adversus  hostem,  i.  e.  peregrinum,  &- 
TERNA  auctoritas  erat;  fc.  alicujus  rei , Cic.  Oft.  i.  12. 1.  e. 
res  femper  vindicari  poterat  a pcrcgrino,  et  nunquam  ufu  rapt. 
Hence  Cicero  fays.  Nihil mortales  a diis  tifttcapcre  poJJunt.  If 
there  was  any  interruption  in  the  poffeflion,  it  was  called  U- 
SURPATIO,  which,  in  country  farms  feems  to  have  been 
by  breaking  off  the  {boot  of  a tree,  ( furculo  defringendo),  Cic. 
de  Orat.  iii.  28.  But  afterwards  a longer  time  w'as  necefiary 
to  conftitute  prefcription,  efpecially  in  the  provinces,  namely 
ten  years  among  thofe  who  were  prefent,  and  twenty  years  a- 
mong  thofe  who  were  abfent.  Sometimes  a length  of  time 
was  required  beyond  remembrance.  This  new  method  of  ac- 
quiring property  by  pofl’effion,  was  called  LONGA  POSSES- 
SIONE  CAPIO,  or  LONGiE  POSSESSIONS  PR/ERO- 
GATIVA,  vel  PRjESCRIPTIO.  . . 

3.  EMPTIO  SUB  CORONA,  i.  e.  purchafing  captives  in 
war,  who  were  fold  with  chaplets  on  their  heads.  See  p.  35* 

4.  AUCTIO,  whereby  things  were  expofed  to  public  fale, 
( bajler , v.  -ooci precconis  fubjiciebantur ),  when  a fpear  being  fet 
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up,  and  a public  crier  calling  out  the  price,  {prxcone  pre- 
tium  proclamante ,)  the  magiftrate  who  was  prefent  adjudged 
them  ( addicebat ) to  the  higheft  bidder,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  26.  The 
perfon  who  bade,  held  up  his  finger,  ( digitum  tollebat ),  Cic. 
Verr.  i.  54.  digito  licitus  ejl , iii.  ix. 

The  cuftom  of  fetting  up  a fpear  at  an  auction  feems  to  have 
been  derived  from  this,  that  at  fir  ft  only  thofe  things  which 
were  taken  in  war  were  fold  in  that  manner.  Hence  hajla  is 
put  for  a public  fale,  and  fub  hajla  venire  to  be  publicly  fold. 

The  day,  fometimes  the  hour,  and  the  terms  of  the  auftion, 
ufed  to  be  advertifed,  either  by  a common  crier,  (a  prascone 
preedicari,  v.  conclamari, ) Plaut.  Men.  v.  9.  94*  or  writ- 
ing, tabula  proferibi,')  Cic.  Ep.  ad  Fratr.  ii.  6.  Profcribebatur , 
fc.  domus,feu  quis  emere,  feu  conducere  vellet , Plin.  Ep.  vii.  27. 
JE.de s venales  inferibit  Uteris,  Plaut.  Trim  i.  2.  131 . Hence  ta- 
bula is  put  for  the  auction  itfelf,  ib — 'Tabulam  profenbere , for 
auBionem  conjlituere  ; proferibere  domum  v.fundum , to  advertife 
for  fale,  Cic.  And  thofe  whofe  goods  were  thus  advertifed, 
were  faid pendere,  Suet.  Claud.  9.  and  alfo  the  goods,  bona fuf- 
penfa;  becaufe  the  aclvertifement  ( libellus , v.  tabella)  was  affix- 
ed to  a pillar  {pi la  v.  columna),  in  fome  public  place.  Seme, 
de  Benef.  iv.  12.  So  tabulas  auBionarias proferre,  v.  tabulam , 
topublifh,  Cic.  Cat.  ii.  8.  Phil.  ii.  29.  ad  tabulam  adeffe,  to  be 
prefent  at  the  fale,  pro  §htinB.  6.  Thus  alfo  fub  titulum  nojlros 
mifit  avara  lares,  i.  e.  domum , forced  me  to  expofe  my 
houfe  to  fale,  Ovid.  Remed.  Amor.  302. 

It  behoved  the  auction  to  be  made  in  public,  Cic.  ib.  U?  coji- 
tra  Rull.  i.  3.  and  there  were  courts  in  the  Forum  where  auc- 
tions were  made,  (ATRIA  AUCTION  ARIA,)  to  which  Ju- 
venal is  thought  to  allude,  Sat.  vii.  7.  A money-broker  {ar- 
gent arias')  was  alfo  prefent,  who  marked  dorvn  what  was  bid- 
den, and  to  whom  the  purcliafer  either  paid  down  the  price, 
or  gave  fecurity  for  it,  Cic. pro  Ccecin.  6.  ^uinBil.  xi.  2.  The 
fale  was  fometimes  deferred,  ( auBio  proferebatur,')  Cic.  ad 
Atticum,  xiii.  12. 

The  feller  was  called  AUCTOR,  and  was  faid  vendcre  auc - 
tionem,  Cic.  pro  Quint.  5.  in  the  fame  manner  as  a general, 
■when  he  fold  the  whole  plunder  of  a city,  -was  faid  venderc 
feBionem,  Ctef.  de  Bell.  Gall.  ii.  33.  The  right  of  property 
conveyed  to  the  purchafer  was  called  AUCTORITAS  ; and 
if  that  right  was  not  complete,  he  was  faid  a malo  auBore  eme- 
re, to  buy  from  a perfon  who  had  not  a right  to  fell,  Cic.  in 
Verr.  v.  22.  Plaut.  Cure.  iv.  2,  12. 


5.  AD- 
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5.  ADJUDICATIO,  which  properly  took  place  Only  in 
three  cafes ; in  familia  hercifcunda , vel  erBo  ciutido,  i.  e.  hare* 
ditate  dividenda,  in  dividing  an  inheritance  among  co-heirs,  Cic. 
Orat.  i.  58.  Ccecin.  3.  in  communi  divider  do,  in  dividing  a joint 
flock  among  partners,  Cic.  Ep.  vii.  12.  in Jinibus  regundis,  in 
fettling  boundaries  among  neighbours,  Cic.  Legg.  i.  21.  when 
the  judge  determined  any  thing  to  any  of  the  heirs,  partners, 
or  neighbours,  of  which  they  got  immediate  property  ; but  ar- 
biters were  commonly  appointed  in  fettling  bounds,  Cic.  Top. 
10.  Sometimes,  however,  things  were  faid  to  be  adjudged 
( adjudicari ) to  a perfon,  which  he  obtained  by  the  fentence  of 
a judge  from  any  caufe  whatever. 

6.  DONATIO.  Donations  which  were  made  for  fome 
caufe,  were  called  MUNERA  ; as  from  a client  or  freedman 
to  his  patron,  on  occafion  of  a birth  or  marriage.  Ter.  Phorm . 
i.  1, 13.  Thofe  things  which  were  given  without  any  obligation, 
were  called  DONA  ; but  thefe  words  are  often  confounded. 

At  firft  prefents  were  but  rarely  given  among  the  Romans  ; 
but  afterwards,  upon  the  increafe  of  luxury,  they  becapae  ve- 
ry frequent  and  coftly.  Clients  and  freedmen  fent  prefents  to 
their  patrons,  Plin.  Ep.  v.  14.  {laves  to  their  mafters,  citizens 
to  the  emperors  and  magiftrates,  friends  and  relations  to  one 
another,  and  that  on  various  occalions  ; particularly  on  the 
Kalends  of  January,  called  STRENrE  ; at  the  feafts  of  Sa- 
turn, and  at  public  entertainments,  APHORETA  ; to  guefts, 
XENIA ; on  birth-days,  at  marriages,  &c.  Plin.  \3  Martial, 
pajjim. 

Thofe  things  which  were  acquired  by  any  of  the  above-men- 
tioned methods,  or  by  inheritance,  by  adoption,  ( arrogatione 
or  by  law,  as  a legacy , &tc.  wrere  faid  to  be  IN  DOM  IN  IO 
QUIRITARIO,  i.  e.  jujlo  et  legitimo  : Other  things  were  faid 
to  be  IN  BONIS,  and  the  proprietors  of  them  were  called 
BONITARII,  whofe  right  was  not  fo  good  as  that  of  the 
DOMINI  QUIRITARII,  q ui optimo  jure poffidere  dicebantur , 
who  -were  fecure  againft  law  fuits.  But  Juftinian  abolifhed 
thefe  diftinftions. 

When  a perfon  had  the  ufe  and  enjoyment  of  a tiling,^  but 
not  the  property  or  pourer  of  alienating,  it  was  called  USUS- 
FRUCTUS,  either  in  one  word  ; thus,  UfumfruBum  omnium 
bonorum fuorum  Ctvfcnnue  legat,  ut  frueretur  una  cumfilio,  Cic. 
Caecim  4.  or  in  two  ; as,  Ufus  enim  ejus  et  fruBus  fundi  tefta~ 
mcnto  viri fucrat  Cafennia,  lb.  7.  and  the  perfon  FRUCTU- 
ARIUS,  or  USUFRUCTUARIUS. 
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6.  The  RIGHT  of  T E S T A M E N T ^/INHE- 
RITANCE. 


None  but  Roman  citizens  (fid  juris ) could  make  a will, 
or  be  witneffes  to  a teflament,  or  inherit  any  thing  by  tefta- 

ment.  . . 

Antiently  teftaments  ufed  to  be  made  at  the  Comitia 
Curiata,  which  were  in  that  cafe  properly  called  Calata, 
Gell.  xv.  27. 

The  teflament  of  a foldier  juft  about  to  engage,  was  faid  to 
be  made  IN  PROCINCTU,  when  in  the  camp,  while  he  was 
girding  himfelf,  or  preparing  for  battle,  in  prefence  of  his 
fellow-foldiers,  without  writing,  he  named  his  heir,  ( nuncu - 
pavit),  Cic.  deNat.  D.  ii.  3.  de  Orat.  i.  53.  So  in procinBu 
carmina  faEla , written  by  Ovid  at  Tomi,  where  he  was  in 
continual  danger  of  an  attack  from  the  Getre,  Pont.  i.  8.  10. 

But  the  ufual  method  of  making  a will,  after  the  laws  of  the 
twelve  tables  were  enafted,  was  PER  ALS  ET  LIBRAM, 
or  per  fumilice  emptionem,  as  it  was  called ; wherein  before  five 
witneffes,  a libripens  and  an  antejlatus , the  teftator,  by  an  i- 
maginary  fale,  difpofed  of  his  family  and  fortunes  to  one  who 
was  called  FAMILIAL  EMPTOR,  who  was  not  the  heir,  as 
fome  have  thought,  Suet.  Ner.  4.  but  only  admitted  for  the 
fake  of  form,  (diets  caufa ),  that  the  teftator  might  feem  to 
have  alienated  his  effefts  in  his  lifetime.  This  a cl  was  called 
FAMILIAL  MANCIPATIO  ; which  being  finiflied  in  due 
form,  the  teftator,  holding  the  teflament  in  his  hand,  faid, 
H^ec,  uti  in  his  tabulis  cerisve  scripta  sunt,  ita  do, 

ITA  LEGO,  ITA  TESTOR,  ITAQUE  VOS,  QuiRITES,  TESTIMONIUM 
pr^bitote.  Upon  which,  as  was  ufual  in  like  cafes,  he  gently 
touched  the  tip  of  the  ears  of  the  witnefles  ; (auricula  taElci  an- 
tefabatur,  quod  in  ima  aure  memorice  locus  er at,  Plin.  xi.  45.) 
this  aft  was  called  NUNCUPATE)  TESTAMENTI,  Plin. 
Ep.  viii.  18.  Hence  nuncupare  haeredem,  for  nominarc,  feribere, 
or  facere.  Suet.  & Plin.  pafiim.  But  fometimes  this  word 
fignifies  to  name  one’s  heir  viva,  voce,  without  writing  ; as 
Horace  juft  before  his  death  is  faid  to  have  named  Auguflus. 
For  the  above-mentioned  formalities  were  not^  always  obferved, 
efpecialljr  in  later  times.  It  was  reckoned  fufficient  if  one  fub- 
feribed  bis  will,  or  even  named  his  heir  viva  voce , before  feven 
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witaeffes.  Something  fimilar  to  this  feems  to  have  prevailed 
antiently  Cic.  Verr.  i.  45.  whence  an  edift  about  that  matter 
is  called  by  Cicero,  Veius  et  Trans'laticium,  as  being  ufu- 
nij  lb.  44* 

Sometimes  the  teftator  wrote  his  will  wholly  with  his  own 
hand,  in  which  cafe  it  was  called  bologrdphum.  Sometimes  it 
was  written  by  a friend  or  by  others,  P/in.  Fpijl.  vi.  26. 
1 has  the  teflament  of  Auguftus  was  partly  written  by  himfelf 
and  partly  by  two  of  his  freedmen,  Suet.  Aug.  102.  * Lawyers 
were  ufually  employed  in  writing  or  drawing  up  wills,  Cic.  de 
Or  at.  ii.  6.  Suet.  Ner.  32.  But  it  was  ordained  under  Claudi- 
us, or  Nero,  that  fhe  writer  of  another’s  teftament  (called  by 
lawyers,  tejl  ament  arius ),  Ihould  not  mark  down  any  legacy  for 
himfelf.  Suet.  Ner.  17.  When  a teftament  was  written  by  a- 
nother,  the  teftator  wrote  below,  that  he  had  didated  and 
read  it  over,  (se  id  dictasse  et  recognovisse).  Tefta- 
ments  were  ufually  written  on  tables  covered  over  with  wax, 
bccaufe  in  them  a perfon  could  mod  eafily  erafe  what  he  wifli- 
ed  to  alter,  Quin&ilian.  x.  3,  31.  Hence  Cera:  is  put  for  tabula 
ceratce  or  tabula  tejlamenti , Juvenal,  i.  63.  Prima  cera,  for 
pnma  pars  tabula,  the  firft  part  of  the  will,  Horat.  Sat.  ii. 
5>  53\  ancl  CERA,  extrema,  or  ima,  for  the  laft  part,  Cic. 
Net) . i.  36.  Suet.  Juvenal.  83.  But  teftaments  were  called 
Tabula:,  although  written  on  paper  or  parchment,  Ulpian. 

Teftaments  were  always  fubfcribed  by  the  teftator,  and  u- 
fually  by  the  witneftes,  and  fealed  with  their  feals  or  rings. 
C/ignis  eorum  obfignabantur),  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  13,  & 14.  and 
alfo  with  the  feals  of  others,  Cic.  Att.  vii.  2.  Suet.  Tib.  c.  ult. 
Phn.  Ep.  ix.  1 . They  were  likewife  tied  with  a thread. 
Hence  nec  mcafubje&d  conviRa  ejl  gemma  tabelld  Mendacem 
hnis  impofuijfe  notam,  Nor  is  my  ring,  i.  e.  nor  am  I con- 
vifted  of  having  affixed  a falfe  mark,  or  feal,  to  the  thread  on 
a forged  deed  or  will,  Ovid.  Pont.  ii.  9.  69.  It  was  ordained 
that  the  thread  Ihould  be  thrice  drawn  through  holes,  and 
fealed.  Suet.  Ner.  17. 

The  teftator  might  unfeal  ( 'rejignare ) his  will,  if  he  wifhed 
to  alter  or  revife  it,  ( mutarex  e:\recognoJcere ).  Sometimes  he 
cancelled  it  altogether  ; fometimes  he  only  erafed  ( inducebat 
v.  delelat)  one  or  Uvo  names. 

I eftaments,  like  all  other  civil  deeds,  were  always  written, 
in  Latin.  A legacy  exprefled  in  Greek  was  not  valid,  Ul- 
pian. Fragm.  xxv.  9. 

There  ufed  to  be  feveral  copies  of  the  fame  teftament. 

Thus 
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Thus  Tiberius  made  two  copies  of  his  will,  the  one  written  by 
himfelf,  and  the  other  by  one  of  his  freedmen,  Suet.  ‘Tib.  c.  ult. 

Teftaments  were  depofited,  either  privately  in  the  hands 
of  a friend,  or  in  a temple  with  the  keeper  of  it,  (apud 
JEdituum).  Thus  Julius  Caefar  is  faid  to  have  entrufted  his 
teftament  to  theeldelt  of  the  Veftal  Virgins,  Suet.  Jul.  83. 

In  the  fir  ft  part  of  a will,  the  heir  or  heirs  were  written 
thus:  Titius  mihi  h^res  esto  , fit  v.  erit  ; or  thus,.  Titi- 
UM  HiEREDEM  ESSE  jubeo,  vel  volo  , alfo,  haredemfacio,  fcri- 
bo,  injlituo.  If  there  were  feveral  heirs,  their  different  portions 
were  marked.  If  a perfon  had  no  children  of  his  own,  he  al- 
fumed  others,  not  only  to  inherit  his  fortune,  but  alfo  to  bear 
his  name,  ( nomen  fuumferri),  as  Julius  Ciefar  did  Auguftus, 
(in  fnmiliam  nomenque  adoptavit,  adfcivit,  Suet.  Affumpfit , 
Plin.) 

If  the  heir  or  heirs  who  were  firft  appointed  (inflituti)  did  not 
chufe  to  accept,  ( hcereditatem  adire,  v.  cernere  nollent),  or  died 
under  the  age  of  puberty,  others  were  fubftituted  in  their 
room,  called  H.EREDES  SECUNDI ; fecundo  loco  v.  gradit 
fcripti  v.  fubfituti,  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  n.  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  5. 
45.  Suet.  Jul.  83. 

A corporate  city  ( refpublica ) could  neither  inherit  an  eftate, 
nor  receive  a legacy,  Plin.  Ep.  v.  7.  but  this  was  afterwards 
changed. 

A man  might  difinherit  ( exhaeredare ) his  own  children,  one 
or  all  of  them,  and  appoint  what  other  perfons  he  pleafed 
to  be  his  heirs  ; thus,  Titius  filius  meus  exh/eres  esto, 
Plin.  Ep.  v.  1.  Hence  Juvenal-  Sat.  10.  Codice fevo  harcdes 
vetat  cfje  fibs.  Sometimes  thecaufe  (ELOGIUM,  i.  e.  caufa 
exhceredationisT)  was  added,  Cic. pro  Cluent.  48.  T>uin8ilian.  vii. 
4.  20.  decl.  2.  A teftament  of  this  kind  was  called  INOFFI- 
CIOSUM  ; and  when  the  children  railed  an  aft  ion  for  remind- 
ing it,  it  was  faid  to  be  done^er  querelam  INOFFICIOSI. 

Sometimes  a man  left  his  fortune  in  truft  (fidei  commit tebat) 
to  a friend  on  certain  conditions,  particularly  that  he  (hould 
give  it  Up  (ut  refitueret  v.  redderct')  to  fome  perfon  or  perfons. 
Whatever  was  left  in  this  manner,  whether  the  whole  eftate, 
or  any  one  thing,  as,  a farm , Sec.  was  called  FIDEICOM- 
MISSUM,  a truft  ; and  a perfon  to  whom  it  was  thus  left, 
was  called  HiERES  FIDUCIARIES,  who  might  either  be 
a citizen  or  a foreigner,  1.  8.  $.  4.  D.  de  acceptil. 

A teftament  of  this  kind  was  expreffed  in  the  form  of  re- 
queft  or.  intreaty,  (verbis  precativis J ; thus,  Rogo,  feto, 

H 2 VOLO. 
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VOLO,  MANDO,  FiDEI  TUAt  COMMITXO,  Ter.  And.  ii.  5.  and  not 
by  way  of  command,  ( 'verbis  imperativis ),  as  all  teftaments 
were,  and  might  be  written  in  any  language. 

In  the  lafl  part  of  the  will,  (jn  tabulis  Jccundis ),  tutors  were 
appointed  for  one’s  children,  and  legacies  (legato)  left  to  lega- 
tees, ( [legatariis ),  all  in  direft  and  commanding  words  : Thus, 
Tutor  esto,  vel  tutores  sunto:  tutorem,  v.  -es  do, 
Cic.  Ep.  xiii.  61.  Phn.  Ep.  ii.  1.  And  to  their  proteftion 
the  teftator  recommended  his  children,  Ovid.  Trijl.  iii. 
Eleg.  14. 

Legacies  were  left  in  four  different  ways,  which  lawyers 

have  diftinguiihed  by  the  following  names, 1.  Per  VIN- 

DICATIONEM ; thus.  Do,  lego  ; alfo,  Capito,  sumi- 
to,  v.  habeto,  to  which  Virgil  alludes,  Ain.  v.  533.  This 
form  was  fo  called  from  the  mode  of  claiming  property.  Cic. 
pro  Mur  ten.  12.  — 2.  Per  DAMNATIONEM  ; thus,  H.*res 
MEUS  DAMNAS  ESTo  dare,  &c.  Let  my  heir  be  bound,  &c. 
^hiin&il.  vii.  9.  and  fo  in  the  plural,  damnas  sunto.  By 
this  form  the  teftator  was  faid,  damnare  hceredem , to  bind  his 
heir.  Hence  damnare  aliquem  votis,  Virg.  TEn.  v.  80.  Civitas 
damnata  voti,  bound  to  perform,  Liv.  v.  25.  But  it  was  o- 
therwrife  expreffed  thus,  H.sres  meus  dato,  eacito  ; H.ERE- 
DEM  MEUM  DARE  JUBEO. — 3.  SINENDI  modo  ; tllUS,  H/ERES 
MEUS  SINITO,  vel  DAMNAS  ESTO  SINERE  LUCIUM  TlTIUM  SU- 

MERE  ILLAM  REM,  V.  SIBI  HABERE. 4.  Per  PRAlCEPTIO- 

NEM  ; thus  L.  Titius  illam  rem  PRiEciPixo,  e medio,  vel 
E MEDIA  h;ereditate  sumito,  sieique  habeto,  vel  Prari- 
piat,  &.c.  when  any  thing  was  left  to  any  perfon,  which  he 
was  to  get  before  the  inheritance  was  divided,  or  when  any 
thing  particular  was  left  to  any  one  of  the  coheirs  befides  his 
own  fhare,  to  which  Virgil  alludes,  Ain.  ix.  271.  Hence 
PRAtciPERE,  to  receive  in  preference  to  others  ; and  pralcef- 
tio,  a certain  legacy  to  be  paid  out  of  the  firft  part  of  the 
fortune  of  the  deceaft,  Pita.  Ep.  v.  7.  as  certain  creditors 
had  a privilege  to  be  preferred  to  others,  (protopraxia,  i.  e. 
privilegium  quo  catcris  creditoribus praponantur).  Id.  x.  109. 
no. 

When  additions  were  made  to  a will,  they  were  called  CO- 
DICILLI.  They  were  exprelfed  in  the  form  of  a letter  ad- 
drefled  to  the  heirs,  fometimes  alfo  to  truftees,  (adfideicom- 
mi/Jarios).  It  behoved  them  however  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
teftament,  P/in.  Ep.  ii.  16. 

After  the  death  of  the  teftator,  his  will  was  opened,  Horat. 
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: i in  nrefence  of  the  witnefles  who  had  fealed  it,  ( co 


ment  was  laid  up  in  the  public  archives,  that  if  the  copy  were 
loft  another  might  be  taken  from  it,  (ejjit,  unde  petipoffet).  Ho- 
race ridicules  a mifer,  who  ordered  his  heirs  to  inlcnbe  on 

his  tomb  the  fum  he  left,  Sat.  ii.  3.  84.  _ 

It  was  efteemed  honourable  to  be  named  in  the  teftament 
of  a friend  or  relation,  and  confidered  as  a mark  of  difiefpefl: 
to  be  pafled  over,  Cic.pro  Domo,  19.  &:  32.  pro  Sext.  52. 
Phil.  ii.  16.  Suet.  Aug.  66. 

It  was  ufually  required  by  the  teftament,  that  the  heir  Ihould 
enter  upon  the  inheritance  within  a certain  time,  in  60  or  100 
days  at  moft,  Cic.  ad  Att.  xiii.  46.  de  Or  at.  i.  22.  Plin.  Ep.  x. 
79.  This  aft  was  called  HiEREDITATIS  CRETIO,  {hares 
cum  conjhtuit  fe  h.eredem  cjje , dicitur  cernerf.,  Van'.  L.  L.  vi. 
5.)  and  was  performed  before  witnefles  in  thefe  words  : Cum 
ME  MiEVIUS  H^REDEM  INSTITUERIT,  EAM  HiEREDITATEM 
CERNO  ADEOQUE.  After  faying  which,  (diflis  cretionis  verbis), 
the  heir  was  faid  Hjereditatem  adiisse.  But  when  this 
formality  (Cretionis  solemnitas)  was  not  required,  one  be- 
came heir  by  afting  as  fuch,  (pro  hcerede  SE  gerendo,  vel  GES- 
tione,)  although  he  might  alio,  if  he  chofe,  obferve  the  fo- 
lemn  form. 

If  the  father  or  grandfather  fucceeded,  they  were  called 
hasredes  ASCENDENTES  ; if,  as  was  natural,  the  children 
or  grandchildren,  DESCENDENTES ; if  brothers  or  fillers, 
COLLATERALES. 

If  any  one  died  without  making  a will,  ( intejlatus ),  his  goods 
devolved  on  his  neareft  relations  ; firft  to  his  children,  failing 
them  to  his  neareft  relations  by  the  father’s  fide,  (agtiatis'),  and 
failing  them  to  thofe  of  the  fame  gens  ( gentilibus ).  At  Nice, 
the  community  claimed  the  eftate  of  every  citizen  who  died 
inteftate,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  88. 

The  inheritance  was  commonly  divided  into  twelve  parts 
called  ttncioe.  The  whole  was  called  AS.  Hence  hceres  ex  ajfe , 
heir  to  one’s  whole  fortune ; hceres  ex  femiffe , ex  triente,  dodran- 
te,  &c.  to  the  half,  third,  three-fourths,  6ec. 

The  UNCI  A was  alfo  divided  into  parts;  the  half  SE- 
MUNCIA,  the  third  DUELLA,  or  hitue  fextulte,  the  fourth 
SICILICUM,  v.  -us,  the  fixth  SEXTULA,  Cic.pro  Casein.  6. 
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7.  The  RIGHT  of  TUTELAGE  or  WARDSHIP. 


Any  father  of  a family  might  leave  whom  he  pleafed  as 
guardians  ( tutorcs ) to  his  children,  Liv.  i.  34.  But  if  he  died  in- 
teftate,  this  charge  devolved  by  law  on  the  nearefl  relation  by 
the  father’s  lide.  Hence  it  was  called  TUTELA  LEGITI- 
MA.  This  law  is  generally  blamed,  as  in  later  times  it  gave 
occafion  to  many  frauds  in  prejudice  of  wards,  ( pupilli ),  Ho- 
rat.  Sat.  ii.  5.  Juvenal.  Sat.  vi.  38. 

When  there  was  no  guardian  by  teftament,  nor  a legal  one, 
then  a guardian  was  appointed  to  minors  and  to  women  by  the 
praetor,  and  the  majority  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  by  the 
Jltilian  law,  made  A.  U.  443.  But  this  law  was  afterwards 
changed. 

Among  the  ancient  Romans,  women  could  not  tranfaft  any 
private  bufmefs  of  importance,  without  the  concurrence  of 
their  parents,  hufbands,  or  guardians,  Liv.  xxxiv.  2.  Cic.  Flacc. 
3 4 . & 3 5 . and  a hufband  at  his  death  might  appoint  a guardian  to 
his  wife,  as  to  his  daughter,  or  leave  her  the  choice  of  her 
own  guardians,  Liv.  xxxix.  19.  Women,  however,  feem  fome- 
times  to  have  afted  as  guardians,  Liv.  xxxix.  9. 

If  any  guardian  did  not  difcharge  his  duty  properly,  or  de- 
frauded his  pupil,  there  was  an  action  againft  him,  ( judicium 
tutelcr),  Cic.  pro  Q^Rofc.  6.  Orat.  i.  36.  Ccecin.  3. 

Under  the  Emperors  guardians  were  obliged  to  give  fecu- 
rity  ( fatisdare ) for  their  proper  conduft,  (rem  pupilli  fore 
Salvam,)  Digeji.  A fignal  inftance  of  punifhment  infliftcd 
on  a perfidious  guardian  is  recorded,  Suet.  Galb.  9. 


II.  PUBLIC  RIGHTS  of  ROMAN  CITIZENS. 

'T  HESE  were  Jus  Ccnfiis,  Militia- , Tributorum,  Sujfragii, 
Honorum , ct  Sacrorum. 

I.  }US  CENSUS,  The  right  of  being  inrolled  in  the  cen- 
for’s  books.  This  will  be  treated  of  in  another  place. 

II. 
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II.  JUS  MILITI/E.  The  right  of  ferving  in  the  army.  At 
firft  none  but  citizens  were  enlifted,  and  not  even  thofe  of  the 
loweft  clafs.  But  in  after  times  this  was  altered;  and  under 
the  emperors  foldiers  were  taken,  not  only  from  Italy  and  the 
provinces,  but  alfo  at  lafl  from  barbarous  nations,  7*ofim.  iv. 
3°.  & 31. 

III.  JUS  TRIBUTORUM.  Tributum  properly  was  mo- 
ney publicly  impofed  cn  the  people,  which  was  exaifted  from 
each  individual  through  the  tribes,  in  proportion  to  the  valu- 
ation of  his  eftate,  (pro  portione  cenjus).  Money  publicly  exact- 
ed on  any  other  account,  or  in  any  other  manner,  was  called 
VECTIGAL,  Varro  de  Ling.  Lut.  iv.  36.  But  thefe  words 
are  not  always  diflinguifhed. 

There  were  three  kinds  of  tribute ; one  impofed  equally  on 
each  perfon,  {in  capita),  which  took  place  under  the  firft  kings, 
Dionyf.  iv.  43.  another  according  to  the  valuation  of  their 
eftate  ; {ex  cenfu),  Liv.  i.  43.  iv.  60.  Dionyf.  iv.  8.  19.  and  a 
third,  which  was  extraordinary,  and  demanded  only  in  cafes 
of  neceflity,  and  therefore  depending  on  no  rule,  {temerariiun, 
left  us.)  It  was  in  many  inftances  alfo  voluntary,  Liv.  xxvi . 
36.  and  an  account  of  it  was  taken,  that  when  the  treafury 
was  again  enriched,  it  might  be  repaid,  as  was  done  after  the 
fecond  Punic  war,  Ld. 

After  the  expulfion  of  the  kings,  the  poor  were  for  fbrne- 
time  freed  from  the  burden  of  taxes,  until  the  year  349,  when 
the  fenate  decreed,  that  pay  fnould  be  given  from  the  treafury 
to  the  common  people  in  the  army,  who  had  hitherto  ferved 
at  their  own  expence  ; whereupon  all  were  forced  to  contri- 
bute annually,  according  to  their  fortune  for  the  pay  of  the 
foldiers,  Liv.  iv.  59.  &r.  60. 

In  the  year  of  the  city  586  annual  tributes  were  remitted,  on 
account  of  the  immenfe  fums  brought  into  the  treafury  by  L. 
Paullus  Ahnilius,  after  the  defeat  of  Perfeus,  Cic.  Offic.  ii. 
22.  and  this  immunity  from  taxes  continued,  according  to 
Plutarch,  down  to  the  confulihip  of  Hirtius  and  Panfa. 

1 he  other  taxes  (VECTIGALIA)  were  of  three  kinds, 
Portorium,  Decurna-,  and  Scriptura. 

. PORTORIUM  was  money  paid  at  the  port  for  voods 

rn«0?mwwPOrted’  the  colka°rs  of  which  were  called 
1 UKiliURES  ; or  lor  carrying  goods  over  a bridge,  where 
every  carriage  paid  a certain  fum  to  the  exafter  of  the  toll 
mgejt.  The  portona  were  remitted  A.  U.  692,  the  year  in 

which 
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which  Pompey  triumphed  over  Mithridates,  Dio.  37.  51.  Cic. 
Att.  ii.  16.  but  were  afterwards  impofed  on  foreign  merchan- 
dife  by  Caefar,  Suet.  Jul.  43. 

2.  DECUM.dE,  Tithes,  %vere  the  tenth  part  of  corn,  and 
the  fifth  part  of  other  fruits,  which  were  exacted  from  thofe 
who  tilled  the  public  lands,  either  in  Italy  or  w'ithout  it. 
Thofe  who  farmed  the  tithes  were  called  DECUMANI,  and 
elteemed  the  mod  honourable  of  the  publicans  or  farmers  ge- 
neral, as  agriculture  was  elteemed  the  molt  honourable  way 
of  making  a fortune  among  the  Romans,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  13.  iii. 
8.  The  ground  from  which  tithes  were  paid  was  alfo  call- 
ed DECUMANUS,  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  6.  But  thefe  lands  were 
all  fold  or  diftributed  among  the  citizens  at  different  times, 
and  the  land  of  Capua  the  laft,  by  Caefar,  Suet.  'Jul.  20.  Cic. 
Att.  ii.  16. 

3.  SCRIPTURA  was  the  tax  paid  from  public  paftures  and 
woods,  fo  called,  becaufe  thofe  who  wifhed  to  feed  their  cat- 
tle there,  fubfcribed  their  names  before  the  farmer  of  them, 
{coram  pecuario  vel  Jcriptuario ),  Varro  de  Re  Rultica,  ii.  2. 
16.  and  paid  a certain  fum  for  each  beaft ; Fejlus  1 n ScRiPTUA- 
xius  Ager  : as  was  likewife  done  in  all  the  tithe-lands,  (in 
agris  decumams ),  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  52.  Plaut.  True.  i.  2.  44. 

All  thofe  taxes  were  let  publicly  by  the  cenfors  at  Rome, 
( locabantur  fub  hajla ),  Cic.  Rull.  i.  3-  Thofe  who  farmed 
them  ( redimebant  v.  conducebant)  were  called  PUBLICANI 
or  MANCIPES,  Cic.  pro  Domo,  10.  They  alfo  gave  fecuri- 
ties  to  the  people,  (Przedes),  and  had  partners  who  lhared 
the  profit  and  lofs  with  them,  (Socii). 

There  was  long  a tax  upon  fait.  In  the  fecond  year  after 
the  expulfion  of  Tarquin,  it  was  ordained  that  fait  fhould  not 
be  fold  by  private  perfons,  but  Ihould  be  fumilhed  at  a lower 
rate  by  the  public,  Liv.  ii.  9.  A new  tax  was  impofed  on 
fait  in  the  fecond  Punic  war,  at  the  fuggeftion  of  the  cenfors 
Claudius  Nero  and  Livius,  chiefly  the  latter,  who  hence  got 
the  firname  of  Sahnator,  Liv.  xxix.  37-  But  this  tax  was  al- 
fo dropped,  although  it  is  uncertain  at  what  time. 

There  was  another  tax  which  continued  longer,  called  VI- 
CESIMA,  i.  e.  the  twentieth  part  of  the  value  of  any  Have 
who  was  freed,  Cic.  Sltt.  ii.  16.  It  was  impofed  by  a law  of 
the  people  aflembled  by  tribes,  and  confirmed  by  the  fenate. 
What  was  fingular,  the  law  was  palled  in  the  camp,  Liv.  mi. 
16.  The  money  railed  from  this  tax  (aurum  vicejjtmtv  ium  ) u- 
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led  to  be  kept  for  the  laft  exigencies  of  the  ftate,  Liv.  xxvii. 

i°. 

Various  other  taxes  were  invented  by  the  emperors  ; as  the 
hundredth  part  of  things  to  be  fold,  ( centefima , Tacit,  i.  78.) 
the  twenty-fifth  of  Haves,  ( vigtfima  quinta  mancipiorum ),  and 
the  twentieth  of  inheritances,  (vigejima  hasreditatum),  by  Au- 
guftus,  Suet.  Aug.  49.  Dio.  lv.  25.  a tax  on  eatables,  (pro  e- 
duliis,)  by  Caligula,  Suet.  40.  and  even  on  urine,  by  Vefpa- 
fian,  Suet.  23.  &c. 

IV.  JUS  SUFFRAGII,  the  right  of  voting  in  the  different 
aflemblies  of  the  people. 

V.  JUS  HONORUM,  the  right  of  bearing  public  offices 
in  the  ftate.  Thefe  were  either  priefthoods  or  magiftracies, 
(facerdotia  et  magi/lreitus),  which  at  firft  were  conferred  on- 
ly on  Patricians,  but  afterwards  were  all,  except  a few,  fhared 
with  the  Plebeians. 

VI.  JUS  SACRORUM.  Sacred  rites  were  either  public 
nr  private.  The  public  were  thofe  performed  at  the  public 
expence  ; the  private  were  thofe  which  every  one  privately  ob- 
ferved  at  home.  The  Vefial  Virgins  preferved  the  public 
hearth  of  the  city  ; the  curiones  with  their  curiales  kept  the 
hearths  of  the  thirty  curiae  ; the  priefts  of  each  village  kept 
the  fires  of  each  village,  ( Paganini ).  And  becaufe  upon  the 
public  eftablifhment  of  Chriftianity  in  the  empire,  when  by 
the  decrees  of  Conftantine  and  his  fons,  the  profane  wqrfhip 
of  the  gods  was  prohibited  in  cities,  and  their  temples  fhut, 
thofe  who  were  attached  to  the  old  fuperftition  fled  to  the 
country,  and  fecretly  performed  their  former  facred  rites  in 
the  villages  ; hence  PAGANS  came  to  be  ufedfor  Heathens, 
(ihizr.t,  Gentiles ),  or  for  thofe  who  were  not  Chrijlians  ; as  an- 
ciently among  the  Romans  thofe  were  called  PAGANI  who 
were  not  foldiers,  Juvenal , xvi.  32.  Suet.  Gall.  19.  PI  in.  Ep.  vii. 
25.  Thus,  Pagani  et  Montani  are  called  Pleles  Ur  Sana  by 
Cicero,  becaufe  they  were  ranked  among  the  city  tribes,  al- 
though they  lived  in  the  villages  and  mountains, pro  Domo,  28. 

Each  gens  had  certain  facred  rites  peculiar  to  itfelf,  (gentiP- 
tia,  Liv.  v.  52.)  which  they  did  not  intermit  even  in  the  heat 
of  a war,  Liv.  v.  46.  Every  father  of  a family  had  his  own 
houfehold-gods,  v’hom  he  worfhipped  privately  at  home. 

Thofe  who  came  from  the  free  towns,  and  fettled  at  Rome, 
, I retained 
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retained  their  municipial  facred  rites,  and  the  colonies  retain- 
ed the  facred  rites  of  the  Roman  people. 

No  new  or  foreign  gods  could  be  adopted  by  the  Romans, 
unlefs  by  public  authority.  Thus  ALfcalapius  was  publicly 
fent  for  from  Epidaurus,  and  Cybele  from  Phrygia,  Liv.xx lx. 
ii.  &.  12.  Hence  if  any  one  had  introduced  foreign  rites  of 
himfelf,  they  were  publicly  condemned  by  the  fenate,  Liv.  iv. 
30.  xxv.  1 . xxxix.  16.  But  under  the  emperors  all  the  fuper- 
llition  of  foreign  nations  flocked  to  Rome  ; as  the  facred  rites 
of  Ills,  Serapis,  and  Anubis  from  Egypt,  &c. 

Thefe  were  the  Private  and  Public  Rights  of  Roman  citi- 
zens. It  was  a maxim  among  the  Romans,  that  no  one  could 
be  a citizen  of  Rome,  who  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  made  a citi- 
zen of  any  other  city,  Cic.pro  Ciecm.  36.  Nepos  in  vita  Atti- 
ci,  3.  which  was  not  the  cafe  in  Greece,  Cic  pro  Arch.  5. 
And  no  one  could  lofe  the  freedom  of  the  city  again!!  his  will, 
Cic.  pro  Dorn.  29.  & 30.  pro  Ccedn.  33.  If  the  rights  of  a ci- 
tizen were  taken  from  any  one,  either  by  way  of  punilhment, 
or  for  any  other  caufe,  fome  fiftior.  always  took  place.  Thus 
when  citizens  were  banilhed,  they  did  not  expel  them  by  force, 
but  their  goods  were  confifcated,  and  themfelves  were  for- 
bidden the  ufe  of  fire  and  water,  (iis  igne  et  aqua  interdiBum 
ejl),  which  obliged  them  to  repair  to  fome  foreign  place.  Au- 
guftus  added  to  this  form  of  banilhment  what  was  called  DE- 
PORTATIO,  whereby  the  condemned  being  deprived  of  their 
rights  and  fortunes,  were  conveyed  to  a certain  place,  with- 
out leaving  it  to  their  own  choice  to  go  where  they  pleafed. 

When  any  one  was  fent  away  to  any  place,  without  being 
deprived  of  his  rights  and  fortunes,  it  rvas  called  RELEG  A- 
TIO.  Thus  Ovid,  Trill,  ii.  137.  v.  11,21. 

So  captives  in  war  did  not  properly  lofe  the  rights  of  citi- 
zens. Tliofe  rights  were  only  fufpended,  and  might  be  re- 
covered, as  it  was  called , jure  poll  hminit,  by  the  right  of  refto- 
fation  or  return,  Cic.  Top.  8.  de  Orat.  i.  40. 

In  Bke  manner,  if  any  foreigner,  who  had  got  the  freedom 
of  Rome,  returned  to  his  native  city,  and  again  became  a ci- 
tizen of  it,  he  ceafed  to  be  a Roman  citizen,  Cic.  pro  B alb.  12. 
This  was  called  poftli minium,  with  regard  to  his  own  country, 
and  rejeBio  civitatis  with  regard  to  Rome. 

Any  lofs  of  liberty,  or  of  the  rights  of  citizens,  was  called 
DIMINUTJO  CAPITIS,  Cic.  pro  Mil.  36. jus  liber tatis  itn- 
minutum.  Salluft.  Cat.  37.  Hence  Capitis  minor,  fc.  rationeve  1 
' reJpeBUf 
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re/peflu,  or  capite  diminutus,  leffened  in  his  ftate,  or  degrad- 
ed from  the  rank  of  a citizen,  Horat.  Od.  iii.  5.  42.  The 
lofs  of  liberty,  which  included  the  lofs  of  the  city,  and  of 
one’s  family,  was  called  diminutio  capitis  maxima ; bani foment, 
diminutio  media ; any  change  of  family,  minima , Digeft.  li.  de 
capite  minutis. 


JUS  L A T I I. 

-the  JUS  LATH  or  LATINITAS,  Suet.  Aug.  47.  Cic. 
-*  Att.  xiv.  12.  was  next  to  the  jus  civitatis. 

Latium  anciently  ( Latium  Vetus ) was  bounded  by  the  ri- 
vers Tiber,  Anio,  Ufens,  and  the  Tnfcan  fea.  -It  contained 
the  Albans,  Rutuli,  and  TEqui.  It  was  afterwards  extended 
(. Latium  Novum)  to  the  river  Liris,  and  comprehended  the 
Ofci,  Aufones  and  Volfci,  Flirt,  iii.  9.  The  inhabitants  of 
Latium  were  called  Latini  Socii,  nomen  Latinum,  ex  so- 
cri  Latini  no  mints.  See.  Socii  ct  Latinum  nomen , means  the 
Italians  and  Latins. 

The  JUS  LATH  was  inferior  to  the  jus  civitatis,  and  fupe- 
rior  to  the  jus  Italicum.  But  the  precife  difference  is  not  as- 
certained. 

The  Latins  ^ifei  their-  own  laws,  and  were  not  Subject  to 
the  edidts  of  the  Roman  pixetor.  They  were  permitted  to  a- 
dopt  fome  of  the  Roman  laws,  if  they  chofe  it,  and  then  they 
were  called  POPULI  FUNDI,  Cic.  pro  Balb.  8.  If  any  ftato 
did  not  chufeit,  it  was  faid  El  legi,  v.  de  ea  lege  fundus  fie- 
ri nolle,  i.  e.  auRor,  fuhfcriptor  cjfe,  v.  earn probare  et  recipe- 
re,  ib. 

The  Latins  were  not  in-rolled  at  Rome,  but  in  their  own 
cities,  Liv.  xli.  9.  They  might  be  called  to  Rome  to  give  their 
votes  about  any  thing,  Liv.  xxv.  3.  But  then  they  were  not 
included  in  a certain  tribe,  and  ul'ed  to  caff  lots  to  know  in 
what  tribe  they  foould  vote,  ibid,  and  when  the  confuls  chofe, 
they  ordered  them  by  a decree  of  the  fenate  to  leave  the  city, 
Cic.  Brut.  16.  which  however  rarely  happened,  Cic. pro  Sex- 
tio,  15. 

Such  Latins  as  had  borne  a civil  office  in  their  own  Hate, 
became  citizens  of  Rome,  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  ii .p.  443.  but 
could  not  enjoy  honours  before  the  lex  Julia  was  made,  Liv. 
viii.  4.  xxiii.  22.  by  which  law  the  right  of  voting  and  of  cn- 
* * l 2 joying 
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■joying  honours  was  granted  to  thofe  who  had  continued  faith- 
ful to  Rome  in  the  Social  war,  A.  U.  663  ; which  the  Latins 
had  done.  The  diffin&ion,  however,  betwixt  the  jus  Latii 
and  the  jus  civitatis,  and  the  fame  mode  of  acquiring  the  full 
right  of  citizenfhip,  (per  Lcitium  in  civitatem  venicndi ),  was 
flill  retained,  Plin.  Paneg.  37.  &.  39.  Strab.  iv.  p.  186.  f. 

The  Latins  at  firfl  were  not  allowed  the  ufe  of  arms  for  their 
own  defence,  without  the  order  of  the  people,  Liv.  ii.  30.  iii. 
19.  hut  afterwards  they  lerved  as  allies  in  the  Roman  army, 
■and  indeed  conllituted  the  principal  part  of  its  llrength.  They 
fometimes  furnifhed  two  thirds  of  the  cavalry,  and  alfo  of  the 
infantry,  Liv.  iii.  22.  xxi.  17.  et  alibi pojfim . But  they  were 
not  embodied  in  the  legions,  and  were  treated  with  more  fe- 
verity  than  Roman  citizens,  being  punilhed  with  flripes, 
from  which  citizens  were  exempted  by  the  Portian  law,  SaL 
luji.  Jug.  69. 

The  Latins  had  certain  facred  rites  in  common  with  Roman 
citizens  ; as  the  facred  rites  of  Diana  at  Rome,  (inllituted  by 
Servius  Tullius,  Liv.  i.  45.  in  imitation  of  the  AmpiQyones 
at  Delphi,  and  of  the  Grecian  Hates  in  Alia  in  the  temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephefus,  Dionys.  iv.  26.)  and  the  Latin  holy 
days  kept  with  great  folemnity  on  the  Alban  mountain ; 
iirff  for  one  day,  the  27th  April,  and  afterwards  for  feveral 
days.  The  Romans  always  prelided  at  the  facrifices,  Liv. 
Xxi.  c.  alt.  xx.  1.  Dionyf.  iv.  49.  Belides  th^fe,  the  Latins 
had  certain  facred  rites,  and  deities  peculiar  to  themfelves, 
which  they  worlhipped  ; as  Feronia  at  Terracina,  Jupiter  at 
Lanuvium,  Liv.  xxxii.  9. 

They  had  alfo  folemn  affemblies  in  the  grove  of  Ferentina, 
Liv.  i.  50.  -which  appear  in  antient  times  to  have  been  em- 
ployed for  political  as  well  as  religious  purpofes.  From  this 
convention  all  thofe  w'ere  excluded  who  did  not  enjoy  the  jus 
Latii. 


JUS  ITALICUM. 


\ LL  the  country  between  the  Tufcan  and  Hadriatic  feas, 
-**■  to  the  rivers  Rubicon  and  Macra,  except  Latium,  was 
called  Italy.  The  Hates  of  Italy  being  fubdued  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  different  wars,  were  received  into  alliance  on  diffe- 
rent conditions.  In  many  refpefts  they  were  in  the  fame  Hate 

with 
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with  the  Latins.  They  enjoyed  their  own  laws  and  magiftrates, 
and  were  not  fubjeft  to  the  Roman  Praetor.  They  were  taxed 
(cenfi)  in  their  own  cities,  and  furniftied  a certain  number  of 
foldiers  according  to  treaty.  But  they  had  no  accefs  to  the 
freedom  of  Rome,  and  no  participation  of  facred  rites.  • 

After  the  fecond  Punic  war,  feveral  of  the  Italian  Hates, 
for  having  revolted  to  Hannibal,  were  reduced'  to  a harder 
condition  by  the  Diftator  Sulpicius  Galba,  A.  U.  550  ; efpe- 
cially  the  Bruttii,  Picentini,  and  Lucani,  who  were  no  longer 
■treated  as  allies,  and  did  not  furnilh  foldiers,  but  public  Haves, 
A.  Gell.  x.  3.  Capua,  which  a little  before  had  been  taken, 
loft  its  public  buildings  and  territory,  Liv.  xxvi.  16.  But  af- 
ter a long  and  violent  ftruggle  in  the  Social,  or  Marlic  war, 
all  the  Italians  obtained  the  right  of  voting  and  of  enjoying 
honours  bv  the  Julian,  and  other  laws.  Sulla  abridged  thefe 
privileges  to  thofe  who  had  favoured  the  oppolite  party  ; but 
this  was  of  fhort  continuance,  Cic.  pro  Bomo,  30.  Augus- 
tus made  various  changes,  tie  ordeied  the  votes  of  the  Ita- 
lians to  be  taken  at  home,  and  fent  to  Rome  at  the  day  of  the 
comitia,  Suet.  Aug.  46.  He  alfo  granted  them  an  exemption 
from  furnifliing  foldiers,  Herod/an.  ii.  II. 

The  diftinHion  of  the  jus  Latii  and  Italicum,  however.  Hill 
continued,  and  thefe  rights  were  granted  to  various  cities  and 
ftates  out  of  Italy,  Plin.  iii.  3.  4.  In  confequence  of  which, 
farms  in  thofe  places  were  faid  to  be  IN  SOLO  ITALICO, 
as  well  as  thofe  in  Italy,  and  were  called  PRfEDIA  CENSUI 
CENSENDO,  (quod  in  cenfum  referri  poterant , utpote  res 
mancipi , qua  venire  emiqne  poterant jure  civili ),  Cic.  pro.  Flacc. 
32.  and  faid  to  be  in  corpore  cenfus,  i.  e.  to  conftitute  part  of 
that  eftate,  according  to  the  valuation  of  which  in  the  cenfor’a 
Looks  every  one  paid  taxes,  Juvenal,  xvi.  53.  Bio.  38.  1. 


PRO  VINCES. 

T H0SE  countries  were  called  Pr  ovinces,  which  the  Ro- 
man  people  having  conquered  by  arms,  or  reduced  any 
other  way  under  their  power,  fubjefted  to  be  governed  by 
magiftrates  fent  from  Rome,  (quod  eas  provicit,  i.  e.  ante  vicit. 
Fell  us).  The  Senate  having  received  letters  concerning  the  re- 
duction  of  any  country,  confulted  what  laws  they  thought  pro- 
per ftiould  be  prefcribed  to  the  conquered,  and  fent  common- 
ly 
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ly  ten  ambafl'adors,  with  whofe  concurrence  the  general,  who 
had  gained  the  conquelt,  might  fettle  every  thing,  Liv.  xlv. 
17.  Sc  18. 

Thefe  laws  were  called  the  FORM  or  formula  of  the  pro- 
vince. Whatever  the  general,  with  the  advice  of  the  ten 
ambafl'adors  determined,  ufed  to  he  pronounced  publicly  by 
him  before  an  aflembly,  after  filence  was  made  by  a herald, 
Liv.  xlv.  29.  Cic.  m Verr.  ii.  13.  Hence,  In  formulam focio- 
rum  referri,  to  be  enrolled  among,  Liv.  xliv.  16.  Urhem  for- 
mulafui juris facer e,  to  hold  in  depen  dance  or  fubjedl  ion  ,x_\xviii. 
9.  In  antiqui  formulam  juris  reftitui,  to  be  brought  into  their 
former  Hate  of  dependance  on,  &c.  xxxii.  33.  So  xxiv.  26. 

The  firft  country  which  the  Romans  reduced  into  the  form 
of  a province,  was  Sicily,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  1. 

The  condition  of  all  the  provinces  was  not  the  fame,  nor  of 
all  the  cities  in  the  fame  province,  but  different  according  to 
their  merits  towards  the  Roman  people ; as  they  had  either 
fpontaneoufly  furrendered,  or  made  a long  and  obftinatc  refin- 
ance. Some  were  allowed  the  ufe  of  their  own  laws,  and  to 
chufe  their  own  magiftrates  ; others  were  not.  Some  alfo 
were  deprived  of  part  of  their  territory. 

Into  each  province  was  fent  a Roman  governor,  (PRAI- 
SES), Ovid.  Pont.  iv.  7,  3.  to  command  the  troops  in  it,  and 
to  adminifter  juftice  ; together  with  a quseltor,  to  take  care 
of  the  public  money  and  taxes,  and  to  keep  an  account  of  what 
was  received  and  expended  in  the  province.  The  provinces 
were  grievoufly  opprefled  with  taxes.  The  Romans  impofed  on 
the  vanquilhed,  either  an  annual  tribute,  which  was  called' 
CENSUS  CAPITIS,  or  deprived  them  of  part  of  their 
grounds  ; and  either  fent  planters  thither  from  the  city,  or  re- 
ftored  them  to  the  vanquilhed,  on  condition  that  they  fiiould 
give  a certain  part  of  the  produce  to  the  republic,  w'hich  was 
called  CENSUS  SOLI,  Cic.  in.  Verr.  iii.  6,  v.  5.  The  for- 
mer, i.  e.  thofe  who  paid  their  taxes  in  money,  were  called 
STIPENDIAR1I,  or  Trihut arii,  as,  Gallia  comata.  Suet. 
Jul.  15.  The  latter,  VECTIG ALES  ; who  are  thought  to 
have  been  in  a better  condition  than  the  former.  Bu.t  thefe 
words  are  fometimes  confounded. 

The  fum  which  the  Romans  annually  received  from  the  Hi* 
pendiary  Hates  was  always  the  fame ; but  the  revenues  of  the 
vcldigales  depended  on  the  uncertain  produce  of  the  tithes,  of 
the  taxes  on  the  public  paltures,  (fcriptura ),  and  on  goods 
imported  and  exported,  ( portorium ).  Sometimes  inftead  of 
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the  tenth  part,  if  the  province  was  lefs  fertile,  the  twentieth 
only  was  exa&ed,  as  from  the  Spaniards,  Liv.  xliii.  2.  Some- 
times in  cafes  of  neceffity  an  additional  tenth  part  was  exacted 
above  what  was  due  ; but  then  money  was  paid  for  it  to  the 
hufbandmen,  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  31.  Whence  it  was  called  fru- 
mentum  cmptum,  alfo  decumanum,  or  imperatum,  Liv.  xxxvi. 
2.  xxxvii.  2,  &.  50.  xlii.  31. 

Afconius  in  his  commentary  on  Cicero,  Verr.  ii.  2.  men- 
tions three  kinds  of  payment  made  by  the  provincials  ; the  re- 
gular or  ufual  tax,  a voluntary  contribution  or  benevolence, 
and  an  extraordinary  exa&ion  or  demand  : (Omne  germs  penfi- 
tationis  in  hoc  capite  pojitum  ejl , canonis,  quod  deberetur  ; ob- 
LATIONIS,  quod  opus  ejjet ; et  indictionis,  quod  imperaretur^. 
In  which  fenfe  Indiffio  is  ufed  by  Pliny,  Paneg.  29. 

Under  the  Emperors  a rule  was  made  out,  called  Canon 
frumentarius,  in  which  was  comprifed  what  corn  each  pro- 
vince ought  yearly  to  furnifli.  The  corn  thus  received  was 
laid  up  in  public  granaries,  both  at  Rome  and  in  the  provinces, 
whence  it  was  given  out,  by  tliofe  who  had  trie  care  of  pro  vi- 
no ns,  to  the  people  and  foldiers. 

Under  the  Emperors,  befides  a certain  fum  paid  for  the 
public  paftures,  the  people  of  the  provinces  were  obliged  to 
fuvnilh  a certain  number  of  cattle  from  their  flock,  Vopifc.  in 
Prob.  13.  And  befides  the  tax  paid  at  the  port,  as  in  Sicily, 
Cic.  Verr.  ii.  72.  in  Alia,  Cic.  Agrcir.  ii.  29.  in  Britain,  'Tacit . 
ait.  Agric.  31.  they  alfo  paid  a tax  for  journeys,  Suet.  VitelL 
14.  efpecially  for  carrying  a corpfe,  which  could  not  be  tranf- 
ported  from  one  place  to  another  without  the  permiffion  of 
the  High  Prieft  or  of  the  Emperor.  But  this  tax  was  abo- 
lilhed. 

There  was  alfo  a tax  on  iron,  filver,  and  gold  mines,  as  in 
Spain,  Liv.  xxxiv.  21.  on  marble  in  Africa,  on  various  mines 
in  Macedonia,  lllyricum,  Thrace,  Britain,  and  Sardinia  ; and 
alfo  onfalt-pits,  as  in  Macedonia,  Liv.  xlv.  29. 


MUNICIPI A,  COLONIJE,  et  PRiEFEC- 

TUR  M. 


A/jUNICIPIA  were  foreign  towns  which  obtained  the  right 
A of  Roman  citizens.  Of  thefe  there  were  different  kinds. 

Some 
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Some  poll’efled  all  tile  rights  of  Roman  citizens,  except  fuch 
as  could  not  be  enjoyed  without  refuting  at  Rome.  Others 
enjoyed  the  right  of.  ferving  in  the  Roman  legion,  (MUNE- 
RA  militaria  CAPE  RE  poterant ),  but  had  not  the  right  of 
voting  and  of  obtaining  civil  offices. 

The  Municipia  ufecl  their  own  laws  and  cufloms,  which 
were  called  LEGES  MUNICIPALES  ; nor  were  they  oblig- 
ed to  receive  the  Roman  laws  unlefs  they  chofe  it : (niji  fundi 
Fieri  vellent').  And  fome  chofe  to  remain  as  confederate 
Hates,  ( civitates  feederatee),  rather  than  become  Roman  citi- 
zens; as  the  people  of  Heraclea  and  Naples,  Cic.  pro  Bcilbo,  8. 

There  were  anciently  no  fuch  free  towns  except  in  Italy, 
but  afterwards  we  find  them  alfo  in  the  provinces.  Thus 
Pliny  mentions  eight  in  Bccticai  and  thirteen  in  hither  Spain, 
Hift.  Nat.  iii.  2. 

COLONIES  were  cities  or  lands  which  Roman  citizens 
were  fent  to  inhabit.  They  were  tranfplanted  commonly  by 
three  commiffioners,  (per  triumviros  coloniic  deducenda  agro- 
que  dividundo,  Liv.  viii.  16.)  fometimes  by  five,  ten,  or  more. 
Twenty  were  appointed  to  fettle  the  colony  at  Capua,  by  the 
Julian  law,  Dio.  xxxviii.  I . The  people  determined  in  what  man- 
ner the  lands  were  to  be  divided,  and  to  whom.  The  new  co- 
lony marched  to  their  deflined  place  in  form  of  an  army,  with 
colours  flying,  (fab  vexillo ).  The  lands  were  marked  round 
with  a plough,  and  his  own  portion  affigned  to  every  one, 
Virg.  JEn.  v.  7 55.  All  which  -was  done  after  taking  the 
aufpices,  and  ofFering  facrifices,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  4°-  4_2* 

When  a city  was  to  be  built,  the  founder,  drefied  in  a Ga- 
binian  garb,  (Gubino  cinEhi  ornatus,  v.  Gabino  cultu  incin£lusy 
Liv.  v.  46.  i.  e.  with  his  toga  tucked  up,  and  the  lappet  of  it 
thrown  back  over  the  left  llioulder,  and  brought  round  un- 
der the  right  arm  to  the  brcafl ; fo  that  it  girded  him,  and 
made  the  toga  lhorter  and  clofer),  yoking  a cow  and  a bull  to 
a plough,  the  coulter  whereof  was  of  brafs,  marked  out  by  a 
deep  furrow  the  whole  compals  of  the  city  ; and  thefe  two  a- 
nimals  with  other  victims  were  facrificed  on  the  altars.  All  the 
people  or  planters  followed,  and  turned  inwards  the  clods  cut  by 
the  plough.  Where  they  wanted  a gate  to  be,  they  took  up  the 
plough  and  left  a lpace.  Hence  PORTA,  « gate,  (a  portan- 
do  aratrum.)  And  towns  are  faid  to  have  been  called  UK- 
BES  from  being  furrounded  by  the  plow,  {ah  orbe,  vel  ab 
urvo,  i.  e.  bur/,  five  aratri  curvatura,  Varro  de  Lat.  Ling. 
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iv.  2.  Feftus).  The  form  of  founding  cities  among  the 
Greeks,  is  defcribed  by  Paufanias,  v.  27.  who  fays  that  the 
lirft  city  built,  was  Lycosura  in  Arcadia,  viii.  38. 

When  a city  was  folemnly  deftroyed,  the  plough  was  alfo 
drawn  along  ( inducebatur ) where  the  walls  had  flood,  Horat. 
Od.  i.  16.  Hence,  Et  fcges  ejl,  ubi  Trojafuit,  Ovid.  Her.  i. 
1.  53.  We  read  in  the  fdcred  writings  of  fait  being  fown  on 
the  ground  where  cities  had  flood,  Judg.  ix.  45’.  Mic.  iii.  12. 

The  walls  of  cities  were  looked  upon  by  the  ancients  as  fa- 
cred,  but  not  the  gates,  Pint.  2 6.  The  gates  however 

were  reckoned  inviolable,  (fanblce). 

A fpace  of  ground  was  left  free  from  buildings  both  within 
and  without  the  walls,  which  was  called  POM  .CERIUM,  (i.  e. 
locus  circa  murtim,  vel pojl  murum  intus  et  extra,)  and  was  like- 
wife  held  facred,  Liv.  i.  44.  Sometimes  put  only  for  the  open 
fpace  without  the  walls,  Flor.  i.  9.  When  the  city  was  en- 
larged, the  potilarium  alfo  was- extended ; (hi  confecrati  fines 
proferebantur , Liv.  ibid.) 

Thefe  ceremonies  ufed  in  building  cities  are  faid  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  Hetrurians,  ibid. 

It  was  unlawful  to  plant  a new  colony  where  one  had  been 
planted  before,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  40.  but  fupplies  might  be  fent. 

The  colonies  folemnly  kept  the  aniverfary  of  their  firfl  fet- 
tlement,  (diem  natalem  colonies  religiofe  colebant ,)  Cic.  ad  Attic, 
iv.  1.  Sext.  63. 

Some  colonies  confifled  of  Roman  citizens  only,  fome  of 
Latins,  and  others  of  Italians,  Liv.  xxxix.  55.  Hence  their 
rights  were  different.  Some  think  that  the  Roman  colonies 
enjoyed  all  the  rights  of  citizens,  as  they  are  often  called  Roman 
citizens,  and  were  once  enrolled  in  the  cenfor’s  books  at  Rome; 
Id.  xxix.  37.  But  moft  are  of  opinion,  that  the  colonies  had 
not  the  right  of  voting,  nor  of  bearing  offices  at  Rome,  from  Bio, 
xliii.  39,  gz  50.  The  rights  of  Latin  colonies  were  more  limit- 
ed ; fo  that  Roman  citizens  who  gave  their  names  to  a Latin 
colony,  fuffered  a diminution  of  rank,  Cic  pro  Ca-cin.  33.  pro 
Domo,  30.  The  Italian  colonies  were  in  a flill  worfe  condi- 
tion. The  difference  confilled  chiefly  in  their  different  immu- 
nity from  taxes. 

Sulla,  to  reward  his  veterans,-  firft  introduced  the  cuftom 
of  fettling  MILITARY  COLONIES,  which  was  imitated 
by  Julius  Ccelar,  Auguftus,  and  others.  To  thofe  colonies 
whole  legions  were  fent  with  their  officers,  their  tribunes,  and 
Centurions ; but  this  cuftom  afterwards  fell  into  difufe,' 

K ‘Tacit; 
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‘Tacit.  Annul,  xiv.  72.  For  the  fake  of  diftin&ion  the  o- 
thar  colonies  were  called  CIV1LES,  PLEBEIAN,  or  TO- 
GATAi,  becaufe  they  confided  of  citizens,  or  as  they  were 
afterwards  named,  PAGAN  I or  Privati,  who  were  oppofed 
to  foldiers.  See p.  65. 

The  colonies  differed  from  the  free  towns  in  this,  that  they 
ufed  the  laws  preferibed  them  by  the  Romans,  but  they  had 
almoft  the  fame  kind  of  magistrates.  Their  two  chief  magi- 
ilrates  were  called  DUUMVIRI,  and  their  fenators  DECU- 
RIONES  ; becaufe,  as  fome  fay,  when  the  colony  was  firft 
planted,  every  tenth  man  was  made  a fenator.  The  fortune 
requifite  to  be  chofen  a Decurio , under  the  emperors,  was  a 
hundred  thoufand fejlertii , Plin.  Ep.  i.  19. 

Hie  fenate,  or  general  council  of  Grecian  cities,  under  the 
Roman  empire,  was  called  BULE,  (fiovto,  conjilium,')  Plin.  Ep. 
x.  85.  its  members,  BULEUT-E,  ib.  1154  the  place  where 
it  met  at  Syracufe,  Buleuterium,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  21.  an  af- 
fembly  of  the  people,  ECCLESIA,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  3.  In  fome 
cities,  thofe  who  were  chofen  into  the  fenate  by  their  cenfors, 
paid  a certain  fum  for  their  admiffion,  ( honorarium  decuriona - 
tus,)  ib.  1x4.  and  that  even  although  chofen  contrary  to  their 
own  inclinations,  ibid.  InBithynia,  they  were  fubje&ed  to  re- 
gulations with  refpeft  to  the  choice  of  fenators,  fimilar  to  thofe 
at  Rome,  ib.  83.  115.  An  afl  paffed  by  the  fenate  or  people, 
was  called  Psephisma,  Id.  x.  52,  53.  It  was  there  cudoma- 
ry,  upon  a perfon’s  taking  the  manly  robe,  folemnizing  his 
marriage,  entering  upon  the  office  of  a magidrate,  or  dedi- 
cating any  public  work,  to  invite  the  whole  fenate,  together 
with  a confiderable  part  of  the  commonalty,  to  the  number  of 
a thoufand  or  more,  and  to  didribute  to  each  of  the  company 
a dole  ( fportula ) of  one  or  two  denarii.  This,  as  having  the 
appearance  of  an  ambitious  largels  ( diamone ) was  difapprov- 
ed  of  by  Trajan,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  117,1x8. 

Each  colony  had  commonly  a patron,  who  took  care  of  their 
intereds  at  Rome,  Diojiyf.il.  it. 

PREFECTURE,  were  towns  to  which  pnefefts  were 
annually  lent  from  Rome  to  adminider  jndice,  chofen  partly 
by  the  people,  and  partly  by  the  prator,  Feflu.r.  Towns  were 
reduced  to  this  form,  which  had  been  ungrateful  to  the  Ro- 
mans ; as  Calatta , Liv.  i.  38.  Dionyf.  iii.  50.  Capua , Liv. 
xxvi.  16.  and  others*  They  neither  enjoyed  the  rights 
of  free  towns  nor  of  colonies,  and  differed  little  from 
the  form,  of  provinces.  Their  private  right  depended  on 
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the  edifts  of  their  prasfefts,  and  their  public  right  on  the 
Roman  fenate,  who  impofed  on  them  taxes  and  fervice  in  war 
nt  pleafure.  Some  Prafeciune  however  poffefled  greater  pri- 
vileges than  others. 

Places  in  the  country  or  towns  where  markets  were  held, 
and  j office  adminiftered,  were  called  FORA ; as  Forum 
Aurelium,  Cic.  Cat.  i.  9-  Forum  Appii,  Cic.  Ait.  ii.  xo. 
Forum  Cornell!,  fufn,  I ivn , &c. 

Places  where  aflemblies  were  held,  and  juftice  adminifter- 
ed,  were  called  CON CILIAB OLA,  Lvn.  xl.  3 7 • 

All  other  cities  which  were  neither  Municipia,  Colonies,  nor 
PrcefeBuree , -were  called  Confederate  States,  (CIVITATES 
FCEDERAT7E.)  Thefe  were  quite  free,  unlefs  that  they 
owed  the  Romans  certain  things  according  to  treaty.  Such 
was  Capua  before  it  revolted  to  Hannibal.  Such  were  alfo 
Tare  n turn,  Naples,  Tibur,  and  Prsenefte. 


FOREIGNERS. 


ALL  thofe  who  were  not  citizens,  were  called  by  the  ancient 
Romans  foreigners,  (PEREGR1NI),  wherever  they  liv- 
ed, whether  in  the  city  or  elfewhere.  But  after  Caracalla 
granted  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  all  freeborn  men  in  the  Ro- 
man world,  and  Juftinian  fometime  after  granted  it  alfo  tofreed- 
men,  the  name  of  foreigners  fell  into  difnfe ; and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  whole  world  were  divided  into  Romans  and  Barbarians. 
The  whole  Roman  empire  itfelf  was  called  ROMANIA,  which 
name  is  ftill  given  to  Thrace,  as  being  the  laft  province  which 
was  retained  by  the  Romans,  almolt  until  the  taking  of  Con- 
flantinople  by  the  Turks,  A.  D.  1453. 

While  Rome  was  free,  the  condition  of  foreigners  was  ve- 
ry difagreeable.  They  might  indeed  live  in  the  city,  but  they 
enjoyed  none  of  the  privileges  of  citizens.  They  were  alfo 
fubject  to  a particular  jurifdittion,  and  fometimes  were  ex- 
pelled from  the  city  at  the  pleafure  of  the  magiftrates.  Thus 
M.  Junius  Pennus,  A.  U.  627,  and  C.  Papius  Celfus,  A.  U. 
688,  both  tribunes  of  the  people,  palled  a law  ordering  fo- 
reigners to  leave  the  city,  Cic.Off.in.11.  Brut.  8.  SoAu- 
gullus,  Suet.  Aug.  42.  But  afterwards  an  immenfe  number 
of  foreigners  flocked  to  Rome  from  all  parts,  Juv.  Sat.  iii.  58. 

K 2 Seneca 
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Seneca  ad  Heh.  c.  S.  So  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  common 
people  confiited  of  them  ; hence  Rome  is  faid  to  be  mundifeece 
rcpleta,  Lucan,  vii.  405. 

Foreigners  were  neither  permitted  to  ufe  the  Roman  drefs. 
Suet.  Claud.  25.  nor  had  they  the  right  of  legal  property,  or  of 
making  a will.  When  a foreigner  died,  his  goods  were  either 
reduced  into  the  treafury?  as  having  no  heir,  {quafi  bona  va- 
cantia), or  if  he  had  attached  himfelf  (fc  applicuijjet ) to  any 
perfon,  as  a patron,  that  perfon  fucceeded  to  his  effects,  JURE 
APPLICATIONS,  as  it  was  called,  Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  39. 

But  in  procefs  of  time  thefe  inconveniencies  were  remov- 
ed, and  foreigners  were  not  only  advanced  to  the  higheft  ho- 
nours in  the  itate,  but  fome  of  them  even  made  emperors. 


The  ASSEMBLIES  of  the  PEOPLE. 


A N affembly  of  the  whole  Roman  people  to  give  their  vote 
about  any  thing,  was  called  COM1TIA,  (a  coeundo  vel 
fomeundo).  When  a part  of  the  people  only  was  affembled,  it 
was  called  CONCILIUM,  A.  Gell.  xv.  27.  But  thefe  words 
were  not  always  diftinguilhed,  Liv.  vi.  20. 

In  the  Comitia , every  thing  which  came  under  the  power  of 
the  people  was  tranfacted ; magiftrates  were  elected,  and 
laws  paffed,  particularly  concerning  the  declaration  of  war, 
and  the  making  of  peace.  Perfons  guilty  of  certain  crimes 
were  alfo  tried  in  the  Comitia , Polyb.  vi.  1 2. 

The  Comitia  were  always  fummoned  by  fome  magiftrate, 
who  prefided  in  them,  and  direfted  every  thing,  which  came 
before  them  ; and  he  was  then  faid,  habere  comitia.  When 
he  laid  any  thing  before  the  people,  he  was  faid  agere  cum 
populo,  Gell.  xiii.  14.  As  the  votes  of  all  the  people  could 
not  be  taken  together,  they  were  divided  into  parts. 

There  were  three  kinds  of  Comitia ; the  Curiata,  inflituted 
by  Romulus ; the  Centuriata,  inflituted  by  Servius  Tullius  the 
fixth  king  of  Rome  ; and  the  Tributa,  faid  to  have  been  firfl 
introduced  by  the  tribunes  of  the  people  at  the  trial  of  Corio- 
lanus,  A.  U.  263. 

The  Comitia  Curiata  and  Centuriata  could  not  be  held  with- 
out taking  the  aufpices,  (nifi  aufpicato ),  nor  without  the  autho- 
rity of  the  fenate,  but  the  Tributa  might,  Dionyf.  ix.  41.  &.  49. 

The  days  on  which  the  Comitia  could  be  held,  were  call- 
ed 
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ed  DIES  COMITIALES,  (i.  e.  quibus  cum populo  agere  lice- 
bat),  Liv.  iii.  ii.  Cic.  CL  Fr.  i.  2.  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  16. 

As  in  the  fenate,  fo  in  the  Comitia,  nothing  could  be  done 
before  the  riling  nor  after  the  fetting  of  the  fun,  Dio.  xxx.ix.Jiu. 

The  Comitia  for  creating  magiftrates  were  ufually  held  in 
the  Campus  Martins ; but  for  making  laws,  and  for  holding 
trials,  fometimes  alfo  in  the  forum,  and  fometimes  in  the  ca- 
pital. 

The  COMITIA  CURIATA. 

T N the  Comitia  Curia ta  the  people  gave  their  votes,  divided  in- 

to  thirty  curuc  ; (itu  diB.e  quod  iis  rerum  publicarum  cum 
commiffa  Jit,  Fell,  vel  potius  a xogae  fc.  button*,  convent  us  populi 
apud  Griccas  acl jubendum  vel  vetandum  quod  e republica  cenferet 
ejje).  And  what  a majority  of  them,  namely  fixteen,  deter- 
mined, was  faid  to  be  the  order  of  the  people.  At  firft  there 
were  no  other  Comitia  but  the  Curiata,  and  therefore  every 
thing  of  importance  was  determined  in  them. 

The  Comitia  Curiata  were  held,  firft  by  the  kings,  and  after- 
wards by  the  confuls  and  the  other  greater  magiftrates,  that 
is,  they  prelided  at  them,  and  nothing  could  be  brought  be- 
fore the  people  but  by  them.  They  met  in  a part  of  the  forum, 
called  the  COM!  HUM,  where  the  pulpit  or  tribunal  (fuggef- 
tum ) flood,  whence  the  orators  ufed  to  harangue  the  people. 
It  was  afterwards  called  ROSTRA,  becaufe  it  was  adorned 
with  the  beaks  of  the  fhips  taken  from  the  Antiates,  Liv.  viii. 
14.  and  alfo  Tempi  urn,  becaufe  confecrated  by  the  augurs. 
Ibid.  &.  35.  which  was  its  ufual  name  before  the  Antiates  were 
fubdued,  Liv.  ii.  36.  The  Gomitium  was  firft  covered  the  year 
that  Hannibal  came  into  Italy,  Liv.  xxvii.  38.  Afterwards 
it  was  adorned  with  pillars,  ftatues,  and  paintings. 

1 hofe  citizens  only  had  a right  to  vote  at  the  Comitia  Curi- 
ata who  lived  in  the  city,  and  were  included  in  fome  curia,  or 
parifti.  The  curia  which  voted  firft,  was  called  PRINCIPI- 
UM,  Liv.  ix.  38. 

After  the  inftitution  of  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  and  Tributa, 
the  Comitia  Curiata  were  more  rarely  aflembled,  and  that  on- 
ly for  pafling  certain  laws,  and  for  the  creation  of  the  Curio 
Maximus,  Liv.  xxvii.  8.  and  of  the  Flavnnes , A.  Gell.  xv.  2*7. 
Each  curia  feems  to  have  chofen  its  own  curio ; called  alfo 
magijlcr  cur  ice,  Plaut.  Aul.  ii.  2.  3. 
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A law  made  by  the  people  divided  into  curue  was  called 
LEX  CURIATA.  Of  thefe,  the  chief  we  read  of,  were, 

1.  The  law  by  which  military  command  (imferium)  was 
conferred  on  magiftrates,  Liv.  ix.  38.  Without  this  they 
were  not  allowed  to  meddle  W’ith  military  affairs,  (rem  milita- 
rem  attingere ),  to  command  an  army,  or  carry  on  war,  Cic. 
Phil.  v.  16.  Ep.  Fam.  i.  9.  but  only  had  a civil  power,  (PO- 
TESTAS),  or  the  right  of  adminiftering  jultice.  Hence  the 
Comitia  Curiata  were  faid  rem  militarem  continere,  Liv.  v.  52. 
and  the  people,  to  give  fentence  twice  (bis  fentetitiam  ferre , v. 
binis  comitiis  judicare),  concerning  their  magiftrates,  Cic.de  le- 
ge Agr.  ii.  11.  But  in  after  times  this  law  feems  to  have  been 
pafted  only  for  form’s  fake,  by  the  fuff rage  of  the  thirty  lie- 
tors  or  ferjeants  \vho  formerly  ufed  to  fumtriori  the  an  ise,  and 
attend  on  them  at  the  Comitia,  Cic.  ibid.  ( Populi  fujfragiis, 
ad  fpeciem  atque  ad  ufurpationem  vetijlatis,  per  triginta  ItBores 
aufpiciorum  canjd  adumbratis,  cap.  12.) 

2.  The  law  about  recalling  Camillas  from  banifhment,  Liv. 
v.  46. 

3.  That  form  of  adoption  called  adrogatio,  (fee.  p.  49.)  was 
made  at  the  Comitia  Curiata,  becaufe  no  one  could  change  his 
Hate  or  facra  without  the  order  of  the  people,  Cic.  pro  Sext. 
pro  Pom.  15.  &cc.  Suet.  Aug.  65.  Dio.  xxxvii.  51. 

4.  Teftaments  were  anciently  made  at  thefe  Comitia.  And 
becaufe  in  time  of  peace  they  were  fummoned,  (calata,  i.  e. 
conVocata'),  by  a li&or  twice  a-year  for  this  purpofe ; hence 
they  were  alfo  called  COMITIA  CALATA,  which  name  is 
likewife  fometimes  applied  to  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  becaufe 
they  were  affembled  by  a Cornicen,  wrho  w’as  alfo  called  Claf- 
ficus,  ( quod  clajfes  comitiis  ad  comitatum  vocabat ),  A.  Gell. 
xv.  27.  Varro  de  Lat.  Ling.  iv.  16. 

5.  What  was  called  DETESTATIO  SACRORUM,  w'as 
alfo  made  here  ; as  when  it  was  denounced  to  an  heir  or  lega- 
tee that  he  muft  adopt  the  facred  rites  w'hich  followed  the  in- 
heritance, Cic.  de  Legg.  ii.  9.  Whence  an  inheritance  with- 
out this  requifite  is  called  by  Plautus  hcereditas  Jine  Jacris, 
Captiv.  iv.  1.  (cum  aliquid  obt/enent  fine  aliqtia  incommoda  ap- 
pendice,  Feftus). 
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The  COMITIA  CENTURIATA  and  the 
CENSUS. 


THE  principal  Comitia  were  the  Ce?ituriata,  called  alfo 
majora , Cic.  poll  red.  in  Senat.  2.  in  which  the  peo- 
ple, divided  into  the  centuries  of  their  clafles,  gave  their  votes  ; 
and  what  a majority  of  centuries  decreed,  (quod  plures  centu- 
ries jitfpjjent),  was  confide  red  as  finally  determined,  (pro  rato 
habebatur).  Thefe  Comitia  were  held  according  to  the  Cen- 
fus  inllituted  by  Servius  Tullius. 

The  CENSUS  was  a numbering  of  the  people  with  a va- 
luation of  their  fortunes,  (cejlimatio,  ivenpavm). 

To  afeertain  the  number  of  the  people,  and  the  fortunes  of 
each  individual,  Servius  ordained  that  all  the  Roman  citizens, 
both  in  town  and  country,  fhould  upon  oath  take  an  eftimate 
of  their  fortunes,  (bona  fua  jurati  cenferent,  i.  e.  eejlimarent ), 
and  publicly  declare  that  eftimate  to  him,  (apud  fe  projiteren- 
tur);  that  they  fhould  alfo  tell  the  place  of  their  abode,  the 
names  of  their  wives  and  children,  their  own  age  and  that  of 
their  children,  and  the  number  of  their  Haves  and  freedmen  : 
That  if  any  did  otherwife,  their  goods  fhould  be  confifcated, 
and  themfelves  fcourged  and  fold  for  flaves,  as  perfons  who 
had  deemed  themfelves  unworthy  of  liberty,  (qui  fibi  libertatem 
abjudicAJJent,  Cic.  pro  Caecin.-  34).  He  like  wife  appointed  a 
feftival,  called  PAGANALIA,  to  be  held  every  year  in  each 
pagus , or  village,  to  their  tutelary  gods,  at  which  time  the 
peafants  fhould  every  one  pay  into  the  hands  of  him  who  pre- 
fided  at  the  facrifices,  a piece  of  money  ; the  men  a piece  of 
one  kind,  the  women  of  another,  and  the  children  of  a third 
fort,  Dionyf.  iv.  15. 

1 hen  according  to  the  valuation  of  their  eftates,  he  divided 
all  the  citizens  into  fix  CLASSES,  and  each  clafs  into  a cer- 
tain number  of  CENTURIES. 

The  divifions  by  centuries , or  hundreds,  prevailed  every- 
where at  Rome  ; or  rather  by  tens,  from  the  number  of  fingers 
on  both  hands,  Ovid.  Fajl.  iii.  123.  \Sc.  The  infantry  and  ca- 
valry, the  curia  and  tribes,  were  divided  in  this  manner  ; and 
fo  even  the  land : hence  centenarius  ager,  Ovid,  ibid , & Feftus. 

At 
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At  fir  ft  a century  contained  a hundred;  but  not  fo  afterwards. 
Thus  the  number  of  men  in  the  centuries  of  the  different  clal- 
fes  was  without  doubt  very  different. 

The  firft  clafs  conlifted  of  thofe  whofe  eftates  in  lands  and 
effefts  were  worth  at  leaft  100,000  affes,  or  pounds  of  brafs  ; 
or  10,000  drachma:  according  to  the  Greek  way  of  computing ; 
which  fum  is  commonly  reckoned  equal  to  32a!.  18s.  4d.  of 
our  money ; but  if  we  luppofe  each  pound  of  brafs  to  contain 
24  affes,  as  was  the  cafe  afterwards,  it  will  amount  to  7750 L 

This  firft  clafs  was  fubdivided  into  eighty  centuries  or 
companies  of  foot,  forty  of  young  men,  ( juniorum ),  that  is, 
from  feventeen  to  forty-fix  years  of  age,  Cic.  de  Sen.  17  .A.  Gell. 
x.  28.  who  were  obliged  to  take  the  field,  (tit  for  is  bella  ge- 
rerent ),  and  forty  of  old  men,  ( feniorum ),  who  fliould  guard 
the  city,  (ad  urhis  cujlodiam  lit  prajlo  effent).  1 o thefe  were 
added  eighteen  centuries  of  Equites,  who  fought  on  horfeback ; 
in  all  ninety-eight  centuries. 

The  fecond  clafs  conlifted  of  twenty  centuries,  ten  of  young 
men,  and  ten  of  old,  whofe  eftates  were  worth  at  leaft  75,000 
affes.  To  thefe  were  added  two  centuries  of  artificers,  (fa- 
intin'), carpenters,  fmiths,  &c.  to  manage  the  engines  of  war. 
Thefe  Livy  joins  to  the  firft  clafs. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  imagined  that  thofe  artificers  were  com- 
pofed  of  the  members  of  either  the  firft  or  the  fecond  clals,  but 
of  their  fervants  or  dependents  ; for  not  only  the  mechanic 
arts,  but  likewife  every  kind  of  trade  was  efteemed  dilhonour- 
able  among  the  ancient  Romans. 

The  third  clafs  was  alf'o  divided  into  twenty  centuries  -, 
their  eftate  was  50,000  affes. 

The  fourth  clafs  likewife  contained  twenty  centuries  ; their 
eftate  was  25,000  effes.  To  thefe  Dionyfius  adds  two  centu- 
ries of  trumpeters,  vii.  59.  ' 

The  fifth  clafs  was  divided  into  thirty  centuries  ; their  e- 
ftate  was  1 1,000  affes,  but  according  to  Dionyfius,  12,500. 
Among  thefe,  according  to  Livy,  were  included  the  trumpe- 
ters and  cometters,  or  blowers  of  the  horn,  diftributed  into 
three  centuries,  whom  Dionyfius  joins  as  two  diftinft  centu- 
ries to  the  fourth  clafs. 

The  fixth  clafs  comprehended  all  thofe  who  cither  had  no 
eftates,  or  were  not  worth  fo  much  as  thofe  of  the  fifth  clafs. 
The  number  of  them  was  fo  great  as  to  exceed  that  of  any  of 
the  other  claffes,  yet  they  were  reckoned  but  as  one  century. 

Thus 
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Thus  the  number  of  centuries  in  all  the  claffes  was,  according 
to  Livy,  191  ; and  according  to  Dionyfius,  193. 

Some  make  the  number  of  Livy  to  amount  to  194,  by  fup- 
pofing  that  the  trumpeters,  &c.  were  not  included  in  the  thir- 
ty centuries  of  the  fifth  clafs,  but  formed  three  diftinft  cen- 
turies by  themfelves. 

Each  clafs  had  arms  peculiar  to  itfelf,  and  a certain  place  in 
the  army  according  to  the  valuation  of  their  fortunes. 

By  this  arrangement  the  chief  power  was  veiled  in  the  rich- 
ell  citizens  who  compofed  the  firft  clafs,  which,  although 
lead  in  number,  confided  of  more  centuries  than  all  the  red 
put  together  ; but  they  likewife  bore  the  charges  of  peace  and 
war  (mania  pads  et  belli)  in  proportion,  Liv.  i.  43.  For  as  the 
votes  at  the  Comitia,  fo  likewife  the  quota  of  foldiers  and  tax- 
es, depended  on  the  number  of  centuries.  Accordingly,  the 
fird  clafs,  which  confided  of  ninety-eight,  or,  according  to 
Livy,  of  one  hundred  centuries,  furni filed  more  men  and 
money  to  the  public  fervice  than  all  the  red  of  the  date  befides. 
But  they  had,  likewife  the  chief  influence  at  the  afiemblies  of 
the  people  by  centuries.  For  the  Equites  and  the  centuries  of 
this  clafs  were  called  fird  to  give  their  votes,  and  if  they  were 
unanimous,  the  matter  was  determined  ; but  if  not,  then  the 
centuries  of  the  next  clafs  were  called,  and  fo  on,  till  a majo- 
rity of  centuries  had  voted  the  fame  thing.  And  it  hardly 
ever  happened  that  they  came  to  the  lowed,  Liv.  i.  43. 
Dionyf.  vii.  59. 

In  after  times  fome  alteration  was  made,  as  is  commonly 
fuppofed,  in  favour  of  the  Plebeians,  by  including  the  centu- 
ries in  the  tribes  ; whence  mention  is  often  made  of  tribes  in 
the  Comitia  Centuriata,  Liv.  v.  18.  Cic.  in  Rull.  ii.  2.  pro 
Plane.  20.  In  confequence  of  which  it  is  probable,  that  the 
number  of  centuries  as  well  as  of  tribes  was  increafed,  Cic. 
Phil.  ii.  82.  But  when  or  how  this  was  done,  is  not  fudici- 
«ntly  afeertained,  only  it  appears  to  have  taken  place  before 
the  year  of  the  city  358,  Liv.  v.  18. 

Thofe  of  the  fird  clafs  were  called  CLASSJCI’  all  the  red 
were  faid  to  be  INFRA  CLASSEM,  A.  Gell.  vii.  13.  Hence 
clajfici  auBores,  for  the  mpft  approved  authors,  Id.  xix.  8. 

Fhofe  of  the  lowed  clafs  who  had  no  fortune  at  all,  were 
called  CAPITE  CENSI,  rated  bv  the  head  ; and  thofe  \vho 
had  below  a certain  valuation,  PROLETARII,  Gell.  xvi.  10. 
whenc tfermo  proletarius  for  vilis,  low,  Plant.  Milit.  Glor.  iii. 
• ■ 1 SI-  This  properly  was  not  reckoned  a clafs;  whence 
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fometimes  only  five  clafles  are  mentioned,  Liv.  iii.  30.  So 
^ uintce  claffis  videntur,  of  theloweft',  Cic.  dead.  iv.  23. 

This  review  of  the  people  was  made  (cenfus  habitus , v.  a&us 
rji ) at  the  end  of  every  five  years,  firft  by  the  kings,  then  by 
the  confuls,  but  after  the  year  310  by  the  cenfors,  who  were 
magiftrates  created  for  that  very  purpofe.  We  do  not  find 
however  that  the  cenfus  was  always  held  at  certain  intervals 
of  time.  Sometimes  it  was  omitted  altogether,  Cic.  pro 
Arch.  5. 

After  the  cenfus  was  finilhed,  an  expiatory  or  purifying  fa- 
crifice  (facrificium  lufirale)  was  made,  confifting  of  a fow,  a 
fheep,  and  a bull,  which  were  carried  round  the  whole  affem- 
bly,  and  then  fiain  ; and  thus  the  people  were  faid  to  be  puri- 
fied, ( 'h fir  art ).  Hence  alfo  lujlrare  fignifies  to  go  round , to 
furvey,  Virg.Ecl.x.  55.  JEn.  viii.  231.x.  224.  and circumferre, 
to  purify,  Plaut.  Amph.  ii.  2.  144.  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  229.  This 
facrifice  was  called  SUOVETAURILIA  or  SOL1TAURI- 
LIA,  and  hg  who  performed  it  was  faid  CONDERE  LUS- 
TRUM.' It  was  called  lujlrum  a luendo,  i.  e.  folvendo,  becaufe 
at  that  time  all  the  taxes  were  paid  by  the  farmers-general  to 
the  cenfors,  Varr.  L.  L.  v.  2.  And  becaufe  this  was  done  at  the 
end  of  every  fifth  year,  hence  LUSTRUM  is  often  put  for  the 
lpace  of  five  years ; efpecially  by  the  poets,  Horat.  Od.  ii.  4. 24. 
iv.  1.6.  by  whom  it  is  fometimes  confounded  with  the  Greek 
Olympiad,  which  was  only  four  years,  Ovid.  Pont.  iv.  6.  5. 
Martial,  iv.  45 . It  is  alfo  ufed  for  any  period  of  time,  Plin.  ii.  48. 

The  cenfus  anciently  was  held  in  the  forum,  but  after  the  year 
of  thecity  320,  in  the  villa publica,  which  was  a place  inthe  Cam- 
pus Martins,  Liv.  iv.  22.  fitted  up  for  public  ufes  ; for  the  re- 
ception of  foreign  ambafladors,  &c.  Liv.  xxxiii.  9.  VarrodeRc 
Rujlica,  iii.  2.  Lucan,  ii.  196.  The  purifying  facrifice,  was  al- 
ways made  ( lujlrum  conditum  eJP)  in  the  Campus  Martins,  Liv. 
i.  44.  Dionyf  iv.  22.  The  cenfus  was  fometimes  held  with- 
out the  lujlrum  being  performed,  Liv.  iii.  22. 

1.  Phe  Caufes  of  ajfcmbling  the  Cor.UTrA  Centuriata. 

The  COMITIA  CENTURIATA  were  held  for  creating 
magiftrates,  for  palling  laws,  and  for  trials. 

In  thefe  cornitia  were  created  the  confuls,  preetors,  cenfors, 
and  fometimes  a proconful,  Liv.  xxvi.  18.  alfo  the  decemviri, 
military  tribunes,  and  one  pricll,  namely  the  rex  facrorum. 
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Almoft  all  laws  were  paffed  in  them  which  were  propofed  by 
the  greater  magiftrates,  and  one  kind  of  trial  was  held  there, 
namely  for  high  treafon,  or  any  crime  againft  the  Hate,  which 
was  called  JUDICIUM  PERDUELLIONIS  ; as  when  any 
one  aimed  at  fovereignty,  which  was  called  crimen  regni;^ Liv. 
vi.  20.  or  had  treated  a citizen  as  an  enemy,  Cic.  m Verr.  i.  5. 

War  was  alfo  declared  at  thefe  comitia,  Liv.  xxxi.  6,  Sc  y. 
xlii.  30. 

2.  The  Magiftrates  who  preftded  at  the  Comitia  Centuriata  ; 

the  Place  where  they  were  held ; the  Manner  of  'fummoning 

them , and  the  Perfons  who  had  a right  to  note  at  them. 

The  Comitia  Centuriata  could  be  held  only  by  the  fuperior 
magiftrates,  i.  e.  the  confuls,  the  praetor,  the  dictator,  and 
interrex  : But  the  laft  could  only  hold  the  comitia  for  creating 
magiftrates,  and  not  for  palling  laws. 

The  cenfors  aflembled  the  people  by  centuries,  but  this  af- 
fembly  was  not  properly  called  comitia,  as  it  was  not  to 
vote  about  any  thing.  The  praetors  could  not  hold  the  comitia , 
if  the  confuls  were  prefent,  without  their  permiffion,  Liv. 
xxvii.  5.  but  they  might  in  their  abl'ence,  Id.  xliii.  16.  xlv. 
ai.  efpecially  the  preetor  urbanus;  and,  as  in  the  inftance  laft 
quoted,  without  the  authority  of  the  Senate. 

The  confuls  held  the  comitia  for  creating  the  confuls,  and 
alfo  for  creating  the  praetors  ; (for  the  praetors  could  not  hold 
the  comitia  for  creating  their  fucceffors,  Cic.  ad  Att.  ix.  9.) 
and  for  creating  the  cenfors,  Liv.  yii.  22.  Cic.  Att.  iv.  2. 

• The  confuls  determined  whether  of  them  Ihould  hold  thefe 
comitia,  either  by  lot  or  by  agreement  ( forte  vel  confenfu ; far- 
tiebantur  vel  comparabant),  Liv.  paffim. 

The  comitia  for  creating  the  firft  confuls  were  held  by  the 
prefect  of  the  city,  Spurius  Lucretius,  Liv.  i.  60.  who  was 
alfo  interrex,  Dionyf.  iv.  84. 

When  a rex  facrorum  was  to  be  created,  the  comitia  are 
thought  to  have  been  held  by  the. pontifex  maximus.  But  this 
is  not  quite  certain. 

I he  perfon  preliding  in  the  comitia  had  fo  great  influence, 
that  he  is  fometimes  faid  to  have  himfelf  created,  the  magi- 
ftrates who  were  elected,  Liv.  i.  60.  ii.  2.  iii.  54.  ix.  7. 

When,  from  contention  betwixt  the  Patricians  and  Ple- 
beians, or  betwixt  the  magiftrates,  or  from  any  other  caufc, 
the  comitia  for  electing  magiftrates  could  not  be  held  in  due 
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time,  and  not  before  the  end  of  the  year,  tire  patricians  met 
and  named  (fine fvffr agio popuh  aufpicatb prodebant ) an  interrex 
out  of  their  own  number,  Cic.pro  Lomo,  1 4.  &.  Afcon.  in  Cic. 
who  commanded  only  for  five  days ; Liv.  ix.  34.  and  in  the  fame 
manner  different  perfons  were  always  created  every  five  days, 
till  confuls  were  elcdied,  who  entered  immediately  on  their  of- 
fice. The  comitia  were  hardly  ever  held  by  the  firft  interrex  : 
Sometimes  by  the  fecond,  Liv.  ix.  7.  x.  11.  fometimes  by 
the  third,  Id.  v.  31.  and  fometimes  not  till  the  eleventh,  Id.  vii. 
2 1-  I'1  the  abfcuce  of  the  confuls,  a dictator  was  fometimes 
created  to  hold  the  comitia.  Id.  vii.  22.  viii.  23.  ix.  7 • xxv.  2. 

1 lie  Comitia  Centuriata  were  always  held  without  the  city, 
ufually  in  the  Campus  Martins  ; becaufe  anciently  the  people 
went  armed  in  martial  order  (fub Jignis ) to  hold  thefe  affem- 
blies  ; and  it  was  unlawful  for  an  army  to  be  marfhalled  in  the 
city,  Liv.  xxxix.  15.  Gell.  xv.  27.  But  in  later  times  a body 
of  foldiers  only  kept  guard  on  the  Janiculum,  where  an  impe- 
rial ftandard  was  erefted,  {vex  ilium  pofitum  erat, ) the  taking 
down  of  which  denoted  the  conclufion  of  the  comitia,  Dio, 
xxxvii.  27.  &.  28.  , 

The  Comitia  Centuriata  were  ufually  affembled  by  an  edicl. 
It  behoved  them  to  be  fummoned  {edict  v.  indict)  at  leaft 
feventeen  days  before  they  were  held,  that  the  people  might 
have  tune  to  weigh  with  theml'elves  what  they  fliould  deter- 
mine at  the  comitia.  This  fpace  of  time  was  called  TRINUN- 
DINUM,  or  TRINUM  NUNDINUM,  i.  e.  tres  nundinal, 
three  market  days,  becaufe  the  people  from  the  country  came 
to  Rome  every  ninth  day  to  buy  and  fell  their  commodities, 
Liv.  lii.  35.  {Nun dime  a Romanis  nono  quoque  die  eelebratee;  in- 
termedia ^ feptemdiebus occupabantur  ruri,  Dionyf.  ii.  28.  vii.  58. 
reliquis  feptem  rura  colebant,  Yarro  de  Re  Ruff,  prasf.  1 1 .)  But 
the  comitia  were  not  held  on  the  market-days,  {nundmis),  be- 
caufe they  were  ranked  among  the  feruc  or  holy  days,  on  which 
no  bufinefs  could  be  done  with  the  people,  Macrob.  i.  16.  (ne 
plebs  rujlica  avocaretur,  left  they  lhould  be  called  off  from  their 
ordinary  bufinefs  of  buying  and  felling),  P/in.  xviii.  3.  This 
however  was  not  always  obferved,  Cic.  Att.  i.  14. 

But  the  comitia  for  creating  magiftrates  were  fometimes 
fummoned  againft  the  firft  lawful  da}',  (in primum  comitialcrn 
diem),  Liv.  xxiv.  7. 

All  thofe  might  be  prefent  at  the  Comitia  Centuriata  who 
bad  the  full  right  of  Roman  citizens,  whether  they  lived  at 
Rome  or  in  the  country. 

3.  Can- 
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■5.  Candidates. 

Those  who  fought  preferments  were  called  CANDIDA- 
TE from  a white  robe  (ci  toga  Candida ) worn  by  them,  which 
was  rendered  Aiming  (candens  vel  Candida ) by  the  art  of  the 
fuller ; for  all  the  wealthy  Romans  wore  a gown  naturally 
white,  (toga  alba).  This,  however,  was  anciently  forbidden 
by  law,  (ne  cui  album , i.  e.  cret-am,  in  vejlimentum  adder e, 
petitionis  caufa,  liceret ),  Liv.  iv.  25. 

The  candidates  did  not  wear  tunics  or  waiftcoats,  either 
that  they  might  appear  more  humble,  or  might  more  eafily 
lhew  the  fears  they  had  received  on  the  fore  part  of  their  bo- 
dy, (adverfo  corpore'),  Plutarch,  in  Coriolano. 

In  the  latter  ages  of  the  republic,  no  one  could  Hand  can- 
didate who  was  not  prefent,  and  did  not  declare  himfelf  with- 
in the  legal  days,  that  is,  before  the  comitia  were  fummoned. 
Sail.  Cat.  18.  Cic.  Fam.xv i.  12.  and  whofe  name  was  not  re- 
ceived by  the  magiftrates  ; for  they  might  refufe  to  admit  any 
one  they  pleafed,  ( nomen  accipere,  vel  rations m ejus  habere ), 
but  not  without  aligning  a juft  caufe,  Liv.  viii.  15.  xxiv.  7. 
& 8.  Val.  Max.  iii.  8.  3.  Veil.  ii.  92.  The  oppofition  of 
the  confuls,  however,  might  be  over-ruled  by  the  Senate, 
Liv.  iii.  21. 

For  a long  time  before  the  time  of  ele&ion,  the  candidates 
endeavoured  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  people  by  every  popular 
art,  Che.  Attic.  1. 1 . by  going  round  their  houfes,  ( ambiendo ),  by 
fluking  hands  with  thofr.  they  met,  (prenfando),  by  addrefling 
them  in  a kindly  manner,  and  naming  them,  &c.  on  which 
account  they  commonly  had  along  with  them  a monitor,  or 
NOMENCLATOR,  who  whifpered  in  their  ears  every  body's 
name,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  6.  50.  &c.  Hence  Cicero  calls  candi- 
dates ratio  ojficiojijjima,  in  Pif.  23.  On  the  market-days 
they  ufed  anciently  to  come  into  the  aflembly  of  the  people, 
and  take  their  ftation  on  a rifing  ground,  (in  colie  cpnjidere'), 
whence  they  might  be  feen  by  all,  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  16.  When 
they  went  down  to  the  Campus  Martins  at  certain  times, 
they  were  attended  by  their  friends  and  dependants,  who  were 
called  DEDUCTORES,  Cic.  depet.  conf.  9.  They  had  like- 
wtfe  perfons  to  divide  money  among  the  people,  (DIVISO- 
RES,  Cic.  Att.  1.  17.  Suet.  Aug , 3.)  For  this,  although 
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forbidden  by  law,  was  often  done  openly,  and  once  againlt 
Caefar,  even  with  the  approbation  of  Cato,  Suet.  Jul.  19. 
There  were  alfo  perfons  to  bargain  with  the  people  for  their 
votes,  called  1NTERPRETES,  and  others  in  whofe  hands  the 
money  promifed  was  depofited,  called  SEQUESTRES,  Cie. 
Jlct.  in  Verr.  i.  8,  & 12.  Sometimes  the  candidates  formed 
combinations  (coiti ones')  to  difappoint  (ut  dejicerent)  the  other 
competitors,  Cic.  Att.  ii.  18.  Liv.  iii.  35. 

Thofe  who  oppofed  any  candidate,  were  faid  ei  refragari> 
and  thofe  who  favoured  him ,fuffragari  vel  fuffragatores  effe  : 
hence  fuffragatio,  their  intereft,  Li-j.  x.  13.  Thofe  who  got 
one  to  be  elected,  were  faid,  ei  preeturam  gratia  campejlri  ca- 
per e,  Liv.  vii.  1.  or  cunt  trahere\  thus,  Pervicit  Appius,  ut  de- 
je&o  Fabio,  fratrem  traheret,  Liv.  xxxix.  32.  Thofe  who 
hindered  one  from  being  elefted,  were  faid,  a confulatu  repel- 
lere,  Cic.  in  Cat.  i.  ic. 


4.  The  Manner  of propofing  a Law,  and  of  naming  a Day  for 

one's  Trial. 

When  a law  was  to  be  palled  at  the  Comitia  Centuriata, 
the  magiftrate  who  was  to  propofe  it,  ( laturus  v.  rogaturus ), 
having  confulted  with  his  friends  and  other  prudent  men, 
whether  it  was  for  the  advantage  of  the  republic,  and  agree-, 
able  to  the  cuftoms  of  their  anceftors,  wTrote  it  over  at  home ; 
and  then  having  communicated  it  to  the  fenate,  by  their  au- 
thority, (ex  SCTO'),  he  promulgated  it,  that  is,  he  palled  it 
up  in  public,  (publice  v.  in  publico  pr'oponebat ; promulgabat, 
quafi  provulgabat,  Fellus),  for  three  market-days,  that  fo  the 
people  might  have  an  opportunity  of  reading  and  conlidering 
it.  In  die  mean  time  he  himfelf,  (Jegi/lator  vel  inventor  legis, 
Liv.  ii.  56).  and  fome  eloquent  friend,  who  was  called  AUC- 
TOR  legis,  or  SUASOR,  every  market-day,  read  it  over,  (re- 
citabat ) and  recommended  it  to  the  people  (fuadebat),  while 
others  wTho  difapproved  it,  fpoke  againlt  it  ( dijfuadebant)% 
But  in  ancient  times  all  thefe  formalities  were  not  obferved ; 
thus  we  find  a law  palfed,  the  day  after  it  was  propofed,  Liv. 
iv.  24. 

Sometimes  the  perfon  who  propofed  the  law,  if  he  did  it 
bv  the  authority  of  the  lenate,  and  not  according  to  his  own 
•pinion,  fpoke  againlt  it,  Cic.  Att.  i.  14. 

In 
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In  tlie  fame  manner,  when  one  was  to  be  tried  for  treafon, 
(cum  dies  perduellionis  did? a ejl,  cum  a Bio  perduellionis  intende - 
batur,  Cic.  vel  cum  aliquis  capitis  v.  -te  anquireretur,  Liv.)  it 
behoved  the  accufation  to  be  publilhed  for  the  fame  fpace  of 
time,  (promulgatur  rogatio  de  mea pernicie,  Cic.  pro  Sext.  20.) 
and  the  day  fixed  when  the  trial  was  to  be,  (proditd  die,  qua 
judicium  futurum  Jit,  Cic.)  In  the  mean  time  the  perfon  ac- 
cufed  (REUS),  changed  his  drefs,  laid  afide  every  kind  of 
ornament,  let  his  hair  and  beard  grow,  ( promittebat ),  and  in 
this  mean  garb  (fordiclatus ),  went  round  and  folicited  the  fa- 
vour of  the  people,  (homines prenfabat ).  His  neareft  relations 
and  friends  alfo  did  the  fame,  Liv.  paJJim.  This  kind  of  trial 
was  generally  capital,  Liv.  vi.  20.  but  not  always  fo,  Id.  xliii. 
16.  Cic.  pro  Dom.  32.  See  Lex  Porcia. 


5.  The  Manner  of  taking  the  Auf pices. 


On  the  day  of  the  comitia,  lie  who  was  to  prefide  at  them, 
( quiiis  prafuturus  erat ),  attended  by  one  of  the  augurs,  (augu- 
re  adhibito),  pitched  a tent  (tabernaculum  cepit),  without  the 
city  to  obferve  the  omens,  (ad  aufpicia  captanda,  vel  ad  aufpi- 
candum).  Thefe  Cicero  calls  AUGUSTA  CENTURIA- 
RUM  AUSPICIA,  pro  Mil.  16.  Hence  the  Campus  Mar- 
cus is  faid  to  be  confulanbus  comitiis  confecratus , Cic.  in  Cat. 
iv.  1.  and  the  comitia  themfelves  were  called  AUSPICATA, 
Liv.  xxvi.  2. 


If  the  1 ABERNACULUM,  which  perhaps  was  the  fame 
wuth  templum  or  arx,  the  place  which  they  chofe  to  make  their 
obfervations,  (ad  inaugur andum,  Liv.  i.  6,  f.  7.  & 18.)  had 
not  been  taken  in  due  form,  ( par  uni  reBe  captum  eJJ'eC, 
whatever  was  done  at  the  comitia  was  reckoned  of  no  efieft, 
(pi o irrito  habebatur ),  Liv.  iv.  7.  Hence  the  ul'ual  declara- 
tion ot  the  augurs,  (augiirum  folennis pronur.ciatio) ; Vitio  ta- 

tSERNACULUM  CAPTUM  ; VITIO  MAGISTRATUS  CREATOS  vel  Vf- 
TIOSOS  ; VITIO  LEGEM  LATAM  ; VITIO  DIEM  DICTAM,  Cic. 
Liv.  paJJim.  And  1b  fcrupulous  were  the  ancient  Romans  a- 
bout  this  matter,  that  if  the  augurs  at  any  time  afterward^ 
upon  recolleftion,  declared  that  there  had'been  any  informa- 
% ln  aufpices,  (vitium  olvenife,  Cic.  in  aufpicio 

cuium  fnjf  Liv.)  the  magiftrates  were  obliged  to  refign 
their  office,  (utpote  vitiofi  v.  vitio  crcati,  as  having  been  irre- 
gularly 
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gularly  chofen),  even  feveral  months  after  they  had  entered 
upon  it,  Liv.  ibid.  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  4. 

When  there  was  nothing  wrong  in  the  aufpices,  the  ma- 
giflrates  were  faid  to  be  salvis  auspiciis  creati,  Cic.  Phil. 
“•  33- 

Wrhen  the  conful  allied  the  augur  to  attend  him,  (/'*  aufpi- 
cinm  adhihebat ),  he  faid,  Q.  Fabi,  te  Mini  in  auspicio  esse 
volo.  The  augur  replied,  Aumvr,  Cic.  de  Divin.  ii.  34. 

Fliere  were  two  kinds  of  aufpices  which  pertained  to  the 
Cqtnitia  Centuriata.  T he  one  was,  obferving  the  appearan- 
ces of  the  heavens,  ( fervare  de  calo,  vel  caelum),  as,  lightning, 
thunder,  &c.  which  was  chiefly  attended  to.  The  other  was 
the  infpeftion  of  birds.  Thofe  birds  which  gave  omens  by 
flight,  were  called  PRALPETES  : by  finging,  OSCINES  : 
hence  the  phrafe,y?  avis  occinuerit , Liv.  vi.  41.  x.  40.  When 
the  omens  were  favourable,  the  birds  were  faid,  addicere  vel 
admittere  ; when  unfavourable,  aedicere,  non  addicere, 

vel  REFRAGARI. 

Omens  were  alfo  taken  from  the  feeding  of  chickens.  The 
perfon  who  kept  them  was  called  PULLAR1US.  If  they 
came  too  flowly  out  of  the  cage,  (ex  cave  a),  or  would  not 
feed,  it  was  a bad  omen,  Liv.  vi.  41.  but  if  they  fed  greedily 
fo  that  fomething  fell  from  their  mouth,  and  ftruck  the  ground, 
( terram  paviret,  i.  e.feriret),  it  was  hence  called  TRIPUD1- 
UM  SOLlSTIMUM,  (quaji  terripavium  vel  terripudium,  Cic. 
div.  ii.  34.  Feftus  in  PULS.)  Liv.  x.  40.  Plin.  x.  21.  f.  24. 
and  was  reckoned  an  excellent  omen,  ( aufpicium  egregium  vel 
optimum ),  ibid. 

When  the  augur  declared  that  the  aufpices  wrere  unexcep- 
tionable, (o/hni  vitio  corere ),  that  is,  that  there  was  nothing  to 
hinder  the  co?uitia  from  being  held,  he  faid,  Silentium  esse 
videtur,  Cic.  de  Div.  ii.  34.  but  if  not,  he  faid  ALIO  DIE, 
Cic.  de  Legg.  ii.  12.  on  which  account  the  comitia  could  not 
be  held  that  day.  Thus,  Papirio  legem  ferenti  trifle  omen  diem 
difpdit , i.  e.  Rem  in  diem  pojlerum  rejicere  coegit,  Liv.  ix.  38. 

This  declaration  of  the  augur  was  called  NUNTIATIO, 
or  obnuntiatio.  Hence  Cicero  fays  of  the  augurs,  Nos  nun- 
TIATIONEM  SOLUM  HABEMUS  ; AT  CoNSULES  ET  RELIQUI 
magistrates  ETIAM  spectionem,  v.  infpeBionem,  Phil.  ii. 
52.  but  the  contrary  feems  to  be  aflerted  by  Feftus;  (in  voce 
SPF.CTIO'!,  and  commentators  are  not  agreed  how  they  Ihould 
be  reconciled.  It  is  fuppofed  there  fhould  be  a different  reading 
in  both  paftages,  T id.  Abram,  in  Cic.  'A  Scaliger.  in  Fejl. 
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Any  other  magiftrate,  of  equal  or  greater  authority  than 
he  who  prefided,  might  likewife  take  the  aufpices  ; efpeciak 
ly  if  he  wifhed  to  hinder  an  ele&ion,  or  prevent  a law  from 
being  paffed.  If  fuch  magiftrate  therefore  declared,  Se  dk 
C0EL0  servasse,  that  he  had  heard  thunder,  or  feen  light- 
ning, he  was  faid  OBNU  N TI  ARE,  ( augur  auguri,  conful 
confuli  obnuntiavifti,  Cic.)  which  he  did  by  faying,  ALIO 
DIE  ; whereupon  by  the  Lex  i Elia  et  Fitfia,  the  comitia  were 
broken  off,  ( dirimebantur ,)  and  deferred  to  another  day. 
Hence  obnuntiare  concilia  aut  comitns,  to  prevent,  to  adjourn  ; 
and  this  happened,  even  if  he  faid  that  he  had  feen  what  he 
did  not  fee,  (ft  aufpicia  ementitus  ejfetj)  becaufe  he  was  thought 
to  have  bound  the  people  by  a religious  obligation,  which  muft 
be  expiated  by  their  calamity  or  his  own,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  33. 
Hence  in  the  edift  whereby  the  comitia  were  fummoned,  this 
formula  was  commonly  ufed,  Ne  quis  minor  magistratus 
de  coelo  servasse  velit  : which  prohibition  Clodius,  in 
his  law  againft  Cicero,  extended  to  all  the  magiftrates,  Dio, 
xxxviii.  13. 

The  comitia  were  alfo  flopped,  if  any  perfon,  while  they 
were  holding,  was  feized  with  the  falling  ficknefs  or  epilepfy, 
which  was  hence  called  MORBUS  COMITIALIS  ; or  if  a 
tribune  of  the  commons,  interceded  by  the  folemn  word, 
VETO,  Liv.  vi.  35.  or  any  magiftrate  of  equal  authority  with 
him  who  prefided,  interpofed,  by  wafting  the  day  in  fpeak- 
ing,  or  by  appointing  holy-days,  &.c.  Cic.  ad  Fratr.  ii.  6. 
and  alfo  if  the  ftandard  was  pulled  down  from  the  Janiculum. 
as  in  the  trial  of  Rabirius,  by  Metellus  the  proctor,  Bio , lib. 
xxxvii.  27. 

The  comitia  were  alfo  broken  off  by  a tempeft  arifing ; but 
fo,  that  the  election  of  thofe  magiftrates  who  were  already 
created,  was  not  rendered  invalid,  {ut  jam  creati  non  vitioji 
redderentur,' ) Liv.  xl.  59.  Cic.  de  Divin.  ii.  18.  unlefs  when 
the  comitia  were  for  creating  cenfors. 

6.  The  Marnier  of  Holding  the  Comitia  Centuriata. 

When  there  was  no  obftruftion  to  the  comitia,  on  the  day 
appointed,  the  people  met  in  the  C.ambus  Martins.  The  ma- 
giftrate who  was  to  prefide,  fitting  in  his  curule  chair  on  a 
tribunal,  ( pro  tribunali,)  Liv.  xxxix.  32.  ufed  to  utter  a fet 
form  of  prayer  before  he  addreffed  the  people,  Lip.  xxxix.  15. 

M the 
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the  augur  repeating  over  the  words  before  him,  ( augure  verba 
prceeunte , Cic.)  Then  he  made  a fpeech  to  the  people  about 
what  was  to  be  done  at  the  comitici. 

If  magiftrates  were  to  be  chofen,  the  names  of  the  can- 
didates were  read  over.  But  ancie  t!y  the  people  might 
chufe  whom  they  pleafed,  whether  prefent  or  abfent,  al- 
though they  had  not  declared  themfelves  candidates,  Liv. 
pajjim. 

If  a law  was  to  be  puffed,  it  was  recited  by  a herald,  while 
a fecretarv  dictated  it  to  him,  ( fuhjlcicnte  fcribd,)  and  different 
perfons  were  allowed  to  fpeak  foi  and  agaiuft  it,  Liv.  xl.  ai. 
A fimilar  form  was  obferved  at  trials,  becaufe  application  was 
made  to  the  people  about  the  punifliment  of  any  one,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  about  a law.  Hence  irrogare  panam,  vel 
tnulElum , to  inflict  or  impofe. 

The  ufual  beginning  of  all  applications  to  the  people,  ( om- 
nium rogationum,)  was,  VEL1TIS,  JUBEATIS,  QUIRITES, 
and  thus  the  people  were  faid  to  be  confulted,  or  allied,  (con- 
fuli  vel  rogari ,)  and  the  confuls  to  ronfult  or  alk  them,  Cic.  xj 
Liv.  pajjim.  Hence  jtibere  legem  vel  rogationem  ; alfo  Decer- 
NERE,  to  pafs  it ; Sail.  Jug.  40.  vetare,  to  iejeft  it ; rogare 
magiftratus,  to  create  or  elect,  Sail.  Jug.  29.  Rogare  quceji- 
tores , to  appoint  judges  or  inquifitors,  ib.  40.  So  juffci  et  ve- 
titapopuli  in  jubendis  v.  fcifcendis  legibus,  Cic.  de  Lcgg.  ii.  4. 
Quibus.  fc.  Silano  et  Muraenae,  confulatus , me  rogante,  i.  e. 
praefldente  datus  eft,  Id.  pro  Mur.  1.  Then  the  magiltrate 
faid,  Si  vobis  videtur,  discedite,  quirites  ; or,  Ite  in 

SUFFRAGIUM,  BENE  JUVANTIBUS  DlIS,  ET,  QUAE  PATRES  CEN- 

suerunt,  vos  jubete,  Liv.  xxxi.  7.  Whereupon  the  peo- 
ple, who  as  ufual,  flood  promifcuoufly,  feparated  every  one 
to  his  own  tribe  and  century,  Afcon.  in  Cic.  pro  Corn. 
Balbo.  Hence  the  magiltrate  was  faid  mittere  populum  in  fnf- 
fragium;  and  the  people,  inire  vel  ire  in  fuffragium , Cic.  & 
Liv.  paffim. 

Anciently  the  centuries  were  called  to  give  their  votes  ac- 
cording to  the  inftitution  of  Servius  Tullius  ; firft  the  Equites , 
and  then  the  centuries  of  the  firft  clafs,  &c.  but  afterwards 
it  was  determined  by  lot  (SORTITIO  fiebat,')  in  what  order 
they  fhould  vote.  When  this  was  firft  done  is  uncertain.  The 
names  of  the  centuries  were  thrown  into  a box,  (in  fitellam; 
fitella  defertur,  Cic.  N.  D.  i.  38.  Sitella  allata  eft,  ut  fortirentur , 
Liv.  xxv.  3.)  and  then  the  box  being  fbaken,  fo  that  the  lots  might 
lie  equally,  (Jortibus  aquatis,')  the  century  which  came  out  firft 

gave 
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gave  its  vote  firft,  and  hence  was  called  PR-^LROCxA.TT"V.A, 
Liv.  v.  18.  Thofe  centuries  which  followed  next,  were  cal- 
led PRIMO  VOCATzE,  Liv.  x.  15.  U?  22.  The  reft  JU- 
RE VOCATjE,  Liv.  xxvii.  6.  But  all  the  centuries  are  u- 
fually  railed  jure  vocatce,  except  the  preerogativa.  Its  vote  was 
held  of  the  greateft  importance,  (ut  nemo  unqucim prior  earn  tu- 
lerit,  quin  renunciatus  fit , Cic.  pro  Plane.  20.  Divin.  ii.  40. 
Mur.  18.)  Liv.  xxvi.  22.  Hence  pr.jerogativa  is  put  for  a 
fign  or  pledge,  a favourable  omen  or  intimation  of  any  thing 
future  ; Supplicatio  ejl  prerogative!  triumphi,  Cic.  Fam.  xv.  5. 
So  Aft.  Verr.  9.  Plin.  vii.  16.  xxxvii.  9.  f.  46.  for  a precedent 
or  example,  Liv.  iii.  51.  a choice,  Ld.  xxi.  3.  or  favour.  Id. 
xxviii.  9.  and  among  later  writers  for  a peculiar  or  exclufive 
privilege. 

When  tribes  are  mentioned  in  the  C omit  a Ccnturi.zta,  Liv . 
x.  13.  it  is  fuppofed,  that,  after  the  centuries  were  included  in 
the  tribes,  the  tribes  firft  call  lots  ; and  that  the  tribe  which 
firft  came  out  w'as  called  PREEROGATIVA  TRIBUS  ; and 
then  that  the  centuries  of  that  tribe  call  lots  which  Ihould  be 
the  preerogativa  centuria.  Others  think  that  in  this  cafe  the 
names  of  tribes  and  centuries  are  put  promifeuoufly  the  one 
for  the  other.  But  Cicero  calls  centuria,  pars  tribus;  and 
that,  which  is  remarkable,  in  the  Comitia  Tributa , pro 
Plane,  ao. 

Anciently  the  citizens  gave  their  votes  by  wrord  of  mouth  ; 
and  in  creating  magiftrates,  they  feem  each  to  have  uftd  this 
form,  Consoles,  Ifc.  nomino  vel  dtco,  Liv.  xxiv.  8.  %£  9. 
in  palling  laws,  Uti  rogas,  vot.o  vel  jubeo,  Cic.  de  Le?g. 
ii.  10.  The  will  or  command  of  the  people  was  exprefled  by 
velle,  and  that  of  the  fenate  by  censere.  Sail.  Jug.  21. 
hence  leges  magijirutufque  rogare,  to  make,  Liv.  i.  17. 

Sometimes  a perfon  nominated  to  be  conful,  Sec.  by  the 
prerogative  century,  declined  accepting,  Liv.  v.  18.  xxvi.  22. 
or  the  magiftrate  preliding  difapproved  of  their  choice,  and 
made  a fpeech  to  make  them  alter  it.  Whereupon  the  century 
was  recalled  by  a herald  to  give  its  vote  anew,  (in fuffragium 
revocata;  thus,  Redite  in  suffragiUM,  Liv.  ibid.)  and  the 
reft  ufually  voted  the  fame  with  it,  ( auBoritatem  preeroga- 
tiva: fe cut x funt;  eofdem  confides  cetera  centuriee  fine  variation^ 
ulla  dixerunt,)  Liv.  xxiv.  8,  Sc  9.  In  the  fame  manner  after 
a bill  had  been  rejefted  by  almoft  all  the  centuries,  on  a fuble- 
quent  day,  (alteris  comitiis,')  we  find  it  unanimoufly  enafted  ; as 
about  declaring  war  ou  Philip,  Ab  hac  okatione  rv  suf- 
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FRAGTUM  MISSI,  UT  ROGARAT,  BELLUM  JUSSERUNT,  Lit. 

xxxi.  8.  “ 

, E ut  in  later  tunes,  that  the  people  might  have  more  liberty 
in  voting,  it  was  ordained  by  various  laws,  which  were  cal- 
led LEO ES  TABELLARIiE,  that  they  fhould  vote  by  bal- 
lot ; full  in  conferring  honours,  by  the  Galinian  law,  made 
A.  U.  614.  Cic.  de  Amic .12.  p hn%  Bp.  iii.  20.  two  years  after, 
at  all  trials  except  for  treafon,  by  the  Cnjfian  law,'  Cic.  Brut. 

^ 27-  in  palling  laws,  by  tne  Papinan  law,  A.  U.  622. 
and  laflly,  by  the  Ccehan  law,  A.  U.  630.  alfo  in  trials  for 
treafon,  which,  had  been  excepted  by  the  Caffian  law,  Cic.  de 
-L eSS • iii*  The  purpofe  of  thefe  laws  was  to  diminifh  the 

influence  of  the  nobility,  Ibid.  Cic.  Plane.  6. 

The  centuries  being  called  by  a herald  in  their  order,  mov- 
ed from  the  place  where  they  flood,  and  went  each  of  them 
into  an  inclofure,  ^SEPTUM  vel  OVILE),  which  was  a place 
furrounded  with  boards,  (locus  tabulatis  mclufus},  and  near  the 
tribunal  of  the  conful.  Hence  they  were  faid  to  be  intro  voca- 
tre,  fc.  m ovtle , Liv.  x.  13.  There  was  a narrow'  paffage  to  it 
railed  from  the  ground,  called  PONS  or  PONTICULUS,  by 
which  each  century  went  up  one  after  another,  Suet.  Jul.  80. 
Hence  old  menatlixty  (SEXAGENARII)  were  faid,  de  pon- 
te  dejici  ; and  were  called  DEPONTANI,  becaufe  after  that 
age  they  were  exempted  from  public  bufinefs,  Varro  Fejlus. 
to  which  Cicero  alludes,  Rofc.Am.  35.  But  a very  different 
caufe  is  alligned  for  this  phrafe,  both  by  Varro  and  Feftus. 

There  were  probably  as  many  Pontes  and  Septa,  or  Ovilia, 
as  there  were  tribes  and  centuries.  Hence  Cicero  ufually 
fpeaks  of  them  in  the  plural ; thus,  Pontes  Lex  Maria  fecit  an- 
guflos,  de  Leg.  iii.  1 7.  Open?  Clodiatice pontes  occuparunt,  Attic, 
i.  14.  Ca-pio  cum  horns  viris  impetum  facit,  pontes  deji.it,  ad 
Herenn.  i.  12.  Cum  Clodius  in  fepta  irruiffet,  pro  Mil.  15. 
So  mi f era  maculavit  ovilia  Ronnr,  Lucan.  Phailal.  ii.  197. 

Some  think  that  each  tribe  and  century  voted  in  its  own  evi- 
le,  Serv.  in  Virg.  Eel,  i.  34.  But  this  does  not  feem  confif- 
tent  with  what  we  read  in  other  authors. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  pons , each  citizen  received  from  cer- 
tain officers,  called  DIRI  BIT  ORES,  or  diflributores,  ballots, 
(tabula  v.  tab  ell  1 e),  on  which,  if  magillrates  were  to  be  crea- 
ted, were  inferibed  the  names  of  the  candidates,  not  the 
whole  names,  but  only  the  initial  letters,  Cic.  pro  Bom.  43. 
and  they  feem  to  have  received  as  many  tablets  as  there  were 
candidates.  We  read  of  other  tables  being  given  in  than 
. were 
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were  diftributed,  which  mull  have  been  brought  from  home. 
Suet.  Jul.  80.  but  as  no  regard  was  paid  to  them,  this  feldom 
happened.  The  fame  thing  took  place,  alfo  under  the  Empe- 
rors, when  the  right  of  eletting  magistrates  was  transferred 
from  the  people  to  the  fenate,  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  25. 

If  a law  was  to  be  palled,  or  any  thing  to  be  ordered,  as  in 
a trial,  or  in  declaring  war,  &tc.  they  received  two  tablets, 
on  the  one  were  the  letters  U.  R.  i.  e.  UTI  ROGAS,  fc.  volo 
vel  jubeo,  I am  for  the  law  ; and  on  the  other,  A.  for  ANTI- 
QUO,  i.  e.  Antigua  probo,  nihil  novi  flatui  volo I like  the  old 
way,  I am  againft  the  law.  Hence  antiquare  legem,  to  reject  it. 

Of  thefe  tablets  every  one  threw  which  he  pleafed  into  a 
chelt  (in  cijlam')  at  the  entrance  of  the  ovile,  which  was  poin- 
ted out  to  them  by  the  ROGATORES,  who  alked  for  the 
ballots,  and  anciently  for  the  votes,  when  they  were  given  vi- 
va voce,  Cic.  de  Divin.  i.  17.  ii.  35.  Nat.  D.  ii.  4.  Then  cer- 
tain perfons,  called  CUSTODES,  who  obferved  that  no  fraud 
ffiould  be  committed  in  calling  lots  and  voting,  (in  fortitione 
et  fuffragiis),  took  out  (e  itcehant  1 the  ballots,  and  counted  the 
votes  by  points  marked  on  a tablet,  which  was  called  Diri- 
mere  fffragia,  or  Diremptio  fuffragiorum,  Lucan,  v.  393. 
whence  omne  punHum  ferrc,  for  omnibus  fuffragiis  renunciati , 
to  gain  every  vote  : and  what  pleafed  the  majority,  was  de- 
clared by  a herald  to  be  the  vote  of  that  century.  The  perfon 
who  told  to  the  confu!  the  vote  of  his  century,  (qui  centuriam 
fuam  rogavit,  et  ejus  fffragium  retulit ; vel  Conftles  a centuria 
fun  creatos  renunciavit,  retulit)  was  called  ROG  ATOR.  Cic.  ib . 
is!  de  Orat.  ii.  64.  Titus  all  the  centuries  were  called  one  af- 
ter another,  till  a majority  of  centuries  agreed  in  the  fame  o- 
pinion  ; and  what  they  judged  was  held  to  be  ratified. 

The  Diribitores,  Rogatores,  and  Cu, (l odes,  were  commonly 
perfons  of  the  firft  rank,  and  friends  to  the  candidates,  or  fa- 
vourers of  the  law  to  be  pafl'ed,  who  undertook  thefe  offices 
voluntarily,  Cic.  in  Pif.  15.  pojl.  red.  in  Sen.  11.  Auguftus  is 
fuppofed  to  have  feledled  900  of  the  equeftrian  order  to  be 
Cud  odes  or  Rogatores,  (ad  cujlodiendas  cijlas  fuffragiorum f 
Plin.  xxxiii.  2.  f.  7. 

If  the  points  of  any  century  were  equal,  its  vote  was  not 
declared,  but  was  reckoned  at  nothing,  except  in  trials,  where 
the  century  which  had  not  condemned,  was  fuppofed  to  have 
acquitted. 

The  candidate  who  had  moft  votes,  was  immediately  called 
by  the  magiflratc  who  prefided ; and  after  a folemn  prayer, 

and 
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and  taking  an  oath,  was  declared  to  be  defied  (renuntiatus 
efi \ by  a herald,  Cic. pro.  leg.  Man'll.  i.  pro  Murcvtt.  i.  in 
Hull.  ii.  2.  Veil.  ii.  92.  Then  he  was  conduced  home  by  his 
friends  and  dependants  with  great  pomp. 

It  was  efteemed  very  honourable  to  be  named  firft,  Cic. pro. 
leg.  Manil.  1. 

Thofe  who  were  defied  confuls,  ufually  crowned  the  ima- 
ges of  their  anceitors  with  laurel,  Cic.  Mur.  41. 

When  one  gained  the  vote  of  a century,  he  was  faid  ferre 
centuriam,  and  non  ferre  vel  perdere,  to  lofe  it ; fo  ferre  repul- 
fam , to  be  rejefled  ; but  ferre  fufragium  vel  tabellam , to  vote: 
thus,  Me  is  comitiis  non  tabellam  vindicem  tacitce  libertatis , 
fed  vocem  vivam  tulifiis,  Cic.  in  Rull.  ii.  2. 

The  magi  ft  rates  created  at  the  Comitia  centuriata,  were  faid 
i,  creari,  declarai  i,  nominari,  did,  renunciari , defgnari,  ro- 
guri,  6vC. 

In  creating  magiftrates  this  addition  ufed  to  be  made,  to  de- 
note the  fullnefs  of  their  right : Ut  QUI  optima  lege  FUE- 
RINT;  OPTIMO  JURE;  EO  JURE,  QJJO  QUI  OPTIMO,  Fejlus  in 

Optima  lex.  Cic.  in.  Full.  i.  11.  Phil.  xi.  12.  Liv.  ix.  34. 

When  a law  was  palled,  it  was  faid  ferferri  ; the  centu- 
ries which  voted  for  it,  were  faid  Legem  tubere,  v.  rogati- 
ONEM  ACCIPERF,  Liv.  ii.  57.  iii.  15,  63.  Is1  alibi  pajfim;  thofe 
who  voted  againft  it,  Antiquare,  vetare,  v.  non  accipere. 
Lex  rogatur  dum  fertur  ; abrogatur,  dum  tollitur  : DERO- 
GATUR  legi,  v.  de  lege,  cum  per  novam  legem  a liquid  veteri  legi 
detrabitur:  subrogatur,  cum  aliquid adjicitur  : obrogatur, 
cum  nova  lege  infir matur,  Ulpian  & Feftus.  Ubi  dues  contra- 
ries leges  funt,  femper  antiques  abrogat  nova,  the  new  invali- 
dates the  old,  Liv.  ix.  34. 

Two  claufes  commonly  ufed  to  be  added  to  all  laws  : I.  Si 
QUID  JUS  NON  FUIT  ROGARI,  UT  EJUS  HAC  LEGE  NIHIL  ES6ET 
rogatum  : 2.  Si  quid  contra  ALIAS  LEGES  EJUS  LEGIS  ER- 
GO LATUM  ESSET,  UT  El,  QUI  EAM  LEGEM  ROGASSET,  IMPUNE 
ESSET,  Cic.  Att.  iii.  23.  which  claufe  {caput)  Cicero  calls 
TRANSLATITIUM,  in  the  law  of  Clodius  againft  himfelf, 
becaufe  it  was  transferred  from  ancient  laws,  ibid. 

This  fanflion  ufed  alfo  to  be  annexed,  Ne  quis  per  satu- 
ram  abrogato  ; i.  e.  per  legem  in  qua  conjvnElim  multis  de  re- 
bus una  rogatione  populus  covfulebatur,  Feftus.  Hence  Exqui- 
rere  fentcntias  per  faturam,  i.  e pajfim,  fine  certo  or  dine,  by  the 
grofs  or  lump,  Sal.  pit's.  29.  In  many  laws  this  fanflion  was 
added,  Qui  aliter  vel  secus  eaxit  v.  eecerit,  sacer  esto  ; 
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i.  e.  ut  eapnt  ejus,  cum  bonis  vel  familia , alirui deornm  confecrn - 
retur  v.facrum  ejet : that  it  might  be  lawful  to  kill  the  tranf- 
grefforwith  impunity,  Lin.  ii.  8.  iii.  55.  Cic.  pro  Balh.  14. 

When  a law  was  pafted,  it  was  engraved  on  brafs,  a id  car- 
ried to  the  treafury.  It  ufed  alfo  to  be  fixed  up  in  public,  in 
a place  where  it  might  be  eafily  read,  ( unde  dc  piano,  i.  e.  from 
the  ground,  legi  pojjeti)  Hence  In  capitolio  legum  cera  lique- 
faEla , Cic.  Cat.  iii.  8.  Nec  verba  minacia  fixo  cere  legcbantur, 
Ovid.  Met.  i.  3.  Fix  it  leges  pretio  atque  refixit,  made  and  un- 
made, Virg.  JEn.  vi.  62a.  Cic.  Phil.  xiii.  3.  Fam.  xii.  x. 

After  the  year  of  the  city  598,  when  the  confuls  fir  ft  began 
to  enter  on  their  office  on  the  firft  day  of  January  the  comitia 
for  their  eleftionwere  held  about  the  end  of  July  or  the  be- 
ginning of  Auguft,  unlefs  they  were  delayed  by  the  interceffi- 
ons  of  the  magiftrates,  or  by  inaufpicious  omens.  In  the  time 
of  the  firft  Punic  war,  the  confuls  entered  on  their  office  on 
the  ides  of  March,  and  were  created  in  January  or  February, 
Liv.  pajjim.  The  praetors  were  al  ways  elefted  after  the  con- 
fuls, fometimes  on  the  fame  day,  Liv.  x.  22.  or  the' day  after, 
or  at  the  diftance  of  feveral  days,  Id.  From  the  time  of  their 
ele&ion,  till  they  entered  on  their  office,  they  were  called 
DESIGNATI. 

The  comitia  for  ena&ing  laws  or  for  trials,  might  be  held 
•n  any  legal  day. 


CO  MIT  I A TRIBUTE. 

|N  the  Comitia  Tributa  the  people  voted  divided  into  tribes, 
according  to  their  regions  or  wards,  (ex  regionibus  et  locis ), 
A.  Gell.  xv.  27. 

The  name  of  tribes  was  derived  either  from  their  original 
number  three,  (a  nnmero  ternano'),  or  from  paying  tribute, 
( \a  tribute ),  Liv.  i.  43.  or,  as  others  think,  from  tertia 

pars  tribus  apud  Athenienfes , JEolire  unde  tribus. 

The  firft  three  tribes  were  called  RAMNENSES  or  Ram- 
nes,  TATIENSES  or  Titienfes,  and  LUCERES.  The  firft. 
tribe  was  named  from  Romulus,  and  included  the  Roman  ci- 
tizens who  occupied  the  Palatine  hill ; the  fecond  from  Titus 
Tatius,  and  included  the  Sabines  who  poflefled  the  Capitoline 
the  third  from  one  Lucumo  a Tufcan,  or  rather 
from  the  grove  (a  luco ) which  Romulus  turned  into  a fanftu- 
ai/»  (pjylum  t ettuht t Virg.  /En.  viii.  342. J and  included  all  fo- 
reigners 
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reigners  except  the  Sabines.  Each  of  thefe  tribes  at  fir  ft  had 
its  own  tribune  or  commander,  ( ‘Tribunus  xd.prafeSius'),  Dio- 
nyf. iv.  14.  and  its  own  augur,  Liv.  x.  6. 

Tarquinius  Prifcus  doubled  the  number  of  tribes,  retaining 
the  fame  names  ; fo  that  they  were  called  Ramnenfes  primi 
and  Ramnenfes  fecundi,  or  pofteriores,  &c. 

But  as  the  Luceres  in  a fnort  time  greatly  exceeded  the  reft 
in  number,  Servius  Tullius  introduced  a new  arrangement, 
and  diftributed  the  citizens  into  tribes,  not  according  to  their 
extraction,  but  from  their  local  fituation. 

He  divided  the  city  into  four  regions  or  wards,  called  PA- 
LATINA,  SUBURRANA,  COLLIN  A,  and  ESQUILINA, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  conftituted  as  many  tribes,  and  had 
their  names  from  the  wards  which  they  inhabited.  No  one 
was  permitted  to  remove  from  one  ward  to  another,  that  the 
tribes  might  not  be  confounded,  Dionyf  iv.  14.  On  which 
account  certain  perfons  were  appointed  to  take  an  account 
where  every  one  dwelt,  alfo  of  their  age,  fortune,  &c.  Thefe 
were  called  city  tribes,  (TRIBUS  URBAN-iE),  and  their 
number  always  remained  the  fame. 

Servius  at  the  fame  time  divided  the  Roman  territory  into 
fifteen  parts,  (fome  fav  fixteen,  and  fome  feventeen),  which 
were  called  country  tribes,  (TRI  BUS  RUSTICS),  Dionyf. 
iv.  15. 

In  the  year  of  the  city  258,  the  number  of  tribes  was  made 
twenty  one,  Liv.  ii.  21.  Here,  for  the  firft  time  Livv  direft- 
ly  takes  notice  of  the  number  of  tribes,  although  he  alludes  to 
the  original  inftitution  of  three  tribes,  x.  6.  Dionyfius  fays, 
that  Servius  inftituted  31  tribes,  iv.  15.  But  in  the  trial  of 
Coriolanus,  he  only  mentions  21  as  having  voted,  vii.  64.  the 
number  of  Livy,  viii.  64. 

The  number  of  tribes  was  afterwards  increafed  on  account 
of  the  addition  of  new  citizens  at  different  times,  Liv.  vi.  5. 
vii.  15.  viii.  17.  ix.  20.  x.  9.  Epit.  xix.  to  thirty-five,  Liv. 
xxiii.  13.  Afcon.  in  Cic.  Eerr.  i.  5.  which  number  continued 
to  the  end  of  the  republic,  Liv.  i.  43. 

After  the  admiflion  of  the  Italian  {fates  to  the  freedom  of 
the  city,  eight  or  ten  new  tribes  are  faid  to  have  been  added, 
but  this  was  of  iliort  continuance  ; for  they  were  all  foon  dis- 
tributed among  the  thirty-five  old  tribes. 

For  a confiderable  time,  according  to  the  inftitution  of  Ser- 
vius Tullius,  a tribe  was  nothing  elfe  but  the  inhabitants  of  a 

certain  region  or  quarter  in  the  city  or  country ; but  after- 
1 wards 
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wards  this  was  altered ; and  tribes  came  to  be  reckoned  parts 
not  of  the  city  or  country,  but  of  the  ftate,  (non  urbis fed  civita- 
tis').  Then  every  one  leaving  the  city  tribes  wifhed  to  be 
ranked  among  the  ruftic  tribes.  This  was  occalioned  chief- 
ly by  the  fondnefs  of  the  ancient  Romans  for  a country  life, 
and  "from  the  power  of  the  cenfors,  who  could  inftitute  new 
tribes,  and  diftribute  the  citizens,  both  old  and  new,  into  what- 
ever tribes  they  pleafed,  without  regard  to  the  place  of  their  ha- 
bitation. But  on  this  f abject  writers  are  not  agreed.  In  the 
year  449,  (X  Fabius  feparated  the  meaner  fort  of  people*  from, 
all  the  tribes  through  which  they  had  been  difperfed  by  App. 
Claudius,  and  included  them  in  the  four  city  tribes,  Liv.  ix. 
46.  Among  thefe  were  ranked  all  thofe  whofe  fortunes  were 
below  a certain  valuation,  called  PROLETARII ; and  thofe 
who  had  no  fortune  at  all,  CAPITE  CENSI,  Gel l.  xvi.  ten 
From  this  time,  and  perhaps  before,  the  four  city  tribes  be- 
gan to  be  efteemed  lefs  honourable  than  the  thirty-one  ruftic 
tribes  ; and  fome  of  tire  latter  feem  to  have  been  thought  more 
honourable  than  others,  Cic.  pro  Balbo,  25.  Plin.  xvii.  3. 
Hence  when  the  cenfors  judged  it  proper  to  degrade  a citizen* 
they  removed  him  from  a more  honourable  to  a lefs  honour- 
able tribe,  ( tribu  movebantj)  and  whoever  convifted  any  one  of 
bribery,  upon  trial,  obtained  by  law  as  a reward,  if  he  chofe, 
the  tribe  of  the  perfon  condemned,  Cic.  ibid. 

The  ruftic  tribes  had  their  names  from  fome  place  ; as, 
‘Tribus  Anienjis , Arnienjis , Cluvia,  Cruftumina,  Falerina,  Le- 
7/ionia,  Mcecia,  Pomptina,  §>uirina,  Romilia,  Scaptia , &c.  or 
from  fome  noble  family ; as,  Aimilia,  Claudia,  Cluentia,  Cor- 
nelia, Fabia,  Horatia,  'Julia,  Mmucia,  Papina,  Sergia , Te- 
rentina,  Veturia,  &c. 

Sometimes  the  name  of  one’s  tribe  is  added  to  the  name  of 
a perfon,  as  a lirname  ; thus,  L.  Albius  Sex.  F.  §hiinna,  Cic. 
Quint.  6.  M.  Oppius  M.  F.  Terentina,  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  7.  Att. 
iv.  16. 

The  Comitia  Tributa  began  firft  to  be  held  two  years  after 
the  creation  of  the  tribunes  of  the  pepple,  A.  U.  263,  at  the 
trial  of  Coriolanus,  Dionyf.  vii.  59.  But  they  were  more  fre- 
quently aflembled  after  the  year  282,  when  the  Publilian  law 
was  palled,  that  the  Plebeian  magiftrates  Ihould  be  created  at 
the  Comitia  Tributa,  Liv.  ii.  56. 

The  Comitia  Tributa  were  held  to  create  magiftrates,  to  e* 
left  certain  priefts,  to  make  laws,  and  to  hold  trials. 

At  die  Comitia  Tributa  were  created  all  the  inferior  city  ma - 
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gijlrates,  as  the  TEdiles,  both  curule  and  Plebeian,  the  tri- 
bunes ot  the  commons,  quasftors,  &.c.  All  the  provincial  ma- 
giflrates , as  the  proconfuls,  proprietors,  &c.  alfo  commifiion- 
crs  for  fettling  colonies,  &.c.  The  Pontifex  Maximus,  and  af- 
ter the  year  650,  the  other pontifices , augurcs, feciales,  &c.  by 
the  Domitian  law.  Suet.  Ner.  2.  For  before  that,  the  inferi- 
or priefts  were  all  chofen  by  their  refpe&ive  colleges,  (a  colle- 
giis  fuis  cooptabantur ).  But  at  the  elec! ion  of  the  pontifex 
maximus , and  the  other  priefts,  what  was  Angular,  only  feven- 
teen  tribes  were  chofen  by  lot  to  vote,  and  a majority  of  them, 
namely  nine,  determined  the  matter,  Cic.  Rull.  ii.  7. 

The  lawrs  palled  at  thefe  comitia  were  called  PLEBISCITA, 
{qua?  plebs  fuo  fuffr agio  fine  patribus  juffit T plebeio  magiflratu 
rogante,  Feftus),  which  at  lirft  only  bound  the  Plebeians,  but 
after  the  year  306,  the  w'hole  Roman  people,  Liv.  iii.  53. 

Plebifcita  were  made  about  various  things  ; as  about  making- 
peace,  Liv.  xxxiii.  10.  about  granting  the  freedom  cf  the  ci- 
ty, about  ordering  a triumph  wrhen  it  was  refufed  by  the  fe- 
nate,  Liv.  iii.  63.  about  bellowing  command  on  generals  on 
the  day  of  their  triumph,  Liv.  xxvi.  21 . about  abfolving  from 
the  laws,  which  in  later  times  the  fenate  affirmed  as  its  prero- 
gative, Afcon.  in  Cic.  ad  Cornel.  &c. 

There  were  no  capital  trials  at  the  Comitia  Tributa;  thefe 
were  held  only  at  the  Centuriata : but  about  impofing  a fine, 
Liv.  iv.  41 . And  if  any  one  accufed  of  a capital  crime  did  not 
appear  on  the  day  of  trial,  the  Tributa  Comitia  were  fufficient  • 
to  decree  banilhment  againft  him,  (id  eijujlum  exilium  effe fci~ 
vit plebs'),  Liv.  xxvi.  3.  xxv.  4. 

All  thofe  might  vote  at  the  Comitia  Tributa,  who  had  the 
full  right  of  Roman  citizens,  whether  they  dwelt  at  Rome  or 
not.  For  every  one  was  ranked  in  fome  tribe,  in  which  he 
had  a right  to  vote,  Liv.  xlv.  15.  Some  had  two  tribes  ; one 
in  which  they  were  born,  and  another,  either  by  right  of  a- 
doption,  as  Auguftus  had  the  Fabian  and  Scaptian  tribes.  Suet. 
Aug.  4c.  or  as  a rew'ard  for  accufing  one  of  bribery,,  {legis  de 
ambit u prcemio),  Cic.  pro  Balbo,  25. 

At  the  Comitia  Tributa  the  votes  of  all  the  citizens  were  of 
equal  force,  and  therefore  the  patricians  hardly  ever  attended 
them.  On  which  account,  as  fome  think,  they  are  faid  to 
have  been  entirely  excluded  from  them,  Liv.  ii.  56,  &.  60. 
But  about  this  writers  are  not  agreed. 

The  comitia  for  creating  tribunes  and  plebeian  ccdiles,  were 
held  by  one  of.  the  tribunes  to  whom  that  charge  was  given, 
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either  by  lot  or  by  the  confent  of  his  colleagues,  Liv.  iii.  64. 
but  for  creating  curule  tediles  and  other  inferior  magiftrates, 
by  the  conful,  diftator,  or  military  tribunes  ; for  electing 
prieft's,  by  the  conful  only,  Cic.  ad  Brut.  5. 

The  Comitia  Tributa  fof  palling  laws  and  for  trials,  were 
held  by  the  confuls,  praetors,  or  tribunes  of  the  commons. 
When  the  conful  was  to  hold  them,  he  by  his  edict  fummon- 
«d  the  whole  Roman  people,  but  the  tribunes  fummoned  on- 
ly the  plebeians,  Gell.  xv.  17.  Hence  they  are  fometimes  cal- 
led comitia  populi,  and  fometimes  concilium  plebis : In  the  one 
the  phrafe  was  populus  jufjit,  in  the  other  plchs f civ  it.  But  this 
diftinftion  is  not  always  oblerved. 

The  Comitia  Tributa  for  electing  magiftrates  were  ufually 
held  in  the  Campus  Martius,  Cic.  Att.  i.  1.  iv.  3.  Ep.  Earn. 
vii.  30.  but  for  palling  laws  and  for  trials,  commonly  in  the 
forum;  fometimes  in  the  capitol,  Liu.  xxxiii.  10.  and  fome- 
times in  the  circus  Flaminius , Liv.  xxvii.  21.  anciently  called 
prata  Flaminia,  or  circus  Appollinaris,  Id.  iii.  63.  where  aifo 
(X  Furius,  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  held  the  comitia  for  elect- 
ing the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  after  the  expulfton  of  the 
Decemviri,  Liv.  iii.  54. 

In  the  forum  there  were  feparate  places  for  each  tribe  mark- 
ed out  with  ropes,  Dionyf  vii.  59. 

In  the  Campus  Martius,  Cicero  propofed  building  in  Cse- 
far’s  name,  marble  inclofures  (fepta  marmorea ),  for  holding 
the  Comitia  Tributa,  Cic.  Att.  iv.  16.  which  work  was  pre- 
vented by  various  caufes,  and  at  laft  entirely  dropped  upon 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars  ; but  it  was  afterwards  exe- 
cuted by  Agrippa,  Dio,  liii.  23.  Plin.  xvi.  40. 

The  lame  formalities  almoft  were  obferved  in  fummoning 
and  holding  the  Comitia  Tributa  as  in  the  other  comitia,  only 
it  was  not  requifite  for  them  to  have  the  authority  of  the  fenate, 
or  that  the  aufpices  Ihould  be  taken.  But  if  there  had  been 
thunder  or  lightning,  (fi  tonuijfet  aut fulgurajfet'),  they  could 
not  be  held  that  day.  For  it  was  a conftant  rule  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  republic,  Jove  fulgente,  cum  fopulo  agt 
nefas  esse,  Cic.  in  Vatin.  8.  Comitiorum  folum  vitium  cjl  fill- 
men,  Id.  de  Div.  ii.  18. 

The  Comitia  Tributa  for  cleft  ing  magiftrates,  after  the  year 
598,  were  held  about  the  end  of  July  or  the  beginning  of  Au- 
gult;  for  elefting  priefts,  when  there  was  a vacancy,"  and  for 
laws  and  trials  on  all  comitial  days. 

Julius  Ctefar  firft  abridged  the  liberty  of  the  comitia.  He 
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fliared  the  right  of  creating  magiftrates  with  the  people ; fo 
that,  except  the  competitors  for  the  confulfhip,  whofe  choice 
he  folely  determined  himfelf,  the  people  chofe  one  half,  and 
he  nominated  (edebat)  the  other.  This  he  did  by  billets  dif- 
perfed  through  the  feveral  tribes  to  this  effeX,  Cjesar  Dicta- 
tor ILI.I  TRIBUI.  COMMENDO  VOBIS  ILEUM,  F.T  ILLUM, 
UT  VESTRO  SUFFRAGIO  SUAM  DIGNITATEM  TENEANT,  Suet. 

Cxf.  41- 

Augullus  reftored  this  manner  of  eleXion  after  it  had  been 
dropped  for  fome  time  during  the  civil  wars,  which  followed 
Caslar’s  death,  Suet.  Slug.  40.  Dio,  liii.  21. 

Tiberius  deprived  the  people  altogether  of  the  right  of  elec- 
tion, 'Juvenal,  x.  77.  and  afluming  the  nomination  of  the  con- 
fuls  to  himfelf,  Ovid.  Pont.  iv.  9.  67.  he  pretended  to  refer 
the  choice  of  the  other  magiftrates  to  the  fenate,  but  in  faX  de- 
termined the  whole  according  to  his  own  pleafure,  Tacit . Sinn. 
i,  15.  Dio.  Cajf.  lviii.  20.  Caligula  attempted  to  reftore  the 
right  of  voting  to  the  people,  but  without  any  permanent  ef- 
feX,  Suet.  Calig.  16.  The  comitia,  however,  were  ftill  for 
form’s  fake  retained.  And  the  magiftrates,  whether  nominat- 
ed by  the  fenate  or  the  prince,  appeared  in  the  Campus  Mar- 
tius,  attended  by  their  friends  and  connexions,  and  were  ap- 
pointed to  their  office  by  the  people  with  the  ufual  lolemnities, 
Plin.  Paneg.  63. 

But  the  method  of  appointing  magiftrates  under  the  Empe- 
rors, feems  to  be  involved  in  uncertainty.  Suet.  CceJ.  40.  76. 
80.  Aug.  40.  56.  Ner.  43.  Vit.  11.  Vefp.  5.  Dom.  10.  Tacit, 
Am.  i.  15.  Hift.  i.  77.  as  indeed  Tacitus  himfelf  acknow- 
ledges, particularly  with  refpeX  to  the  confuls,  Annal.  i.  81. 
Sometimes,  efpecially  under  good  emperors,  the  fame  free- 
dom of  canvaffing  was  allowed,  and  the  fame  arts  praXifed  to 
enfure  fuccefs,  as  under  the  republic,  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  6.  9.  viii.  23. 
Trajan  reftrained  the  infamous  largefles  of  candidates  by  a law 
againft  bribery,  ( ambitus  lege;')  and  by  ordaining,  that  no  one 
fhtould  be  admitted  to  fue  for  an  office,  who  had  not  a third  part 
of  his  fortune  inland,  which  greatly  raifed  the  value  of  eftates  in 
Italy,  Id.  vi.  19.  When  the  right  of  creating  magiftrates  was 
transferred  to  the  fenate,  it  at  firft  appointed  them  by  open 
votes,  •( apertis  fuffragiis,')  but  the  noife  and  diforder,  which 
this  fometimes  occafioned,  made  the  fenate,  in  the  time  of 
Trajan,  adopt  the  method  of  balloting,  (ad  tacita  Juffragia  de- 
currere' ) Plin.  Ep.  iii.  20.  which  alfo  was  found  to  be  attend- 
ed with  inconveniencies,  which  Pliny  fays,  the  Emperor  alone 
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could  remedy,  Id.  iv.  25.  Auguftus  followed  the  mode  of 
Tulius  Csefar  at  the  Comitia,  Dio,  liii.  21.  although  Maecenas, 
whofe  counfel  he  chiefly  followed,  advifed  him  to  take  this 
power  altogether  from  the  people,  Dio , lii.  30.  As  often  as 
lie  attended  at  the  eleftion  of  magiftrates,  he  went  round  the 
tribes,  with  the  candidates  whom  he  recommended,  ( cum  fu - 
is  candidate ),  and  folicited  the  votes  of  the  people  in  the  ufu- 
al  manner.  He  himfelf  gave  his  vote  in  his  own  tribe,  as  any 
other  citizen,  ( ut  unus  epopulo ),  Suet.  Aug.  56. 


ROMAN  MAGISTRATES . 

^Different  forms  of  Government , and  different  Magi- 
ftrates at  different  times . 


ROME  was  at  firfl  governed  by  kings  ; but  Tarquin,  the 
7th  king,  being  expelled  for  his  tyranny,  A.  U.  244,  the 
regal  government  was  abolilhed,  and  two  fupreme  magi- 
ftrates were  annually  created  in  place  of  a king,  called  CON- 
SULS. In  dangerous  conjunftures  a DICTATOR  was 
created  with  abfolute  authority : and  when  there  was  a vacan- 
cy of  magiftrates,  an  INTERREX  was  appointed  to  elect 
new  ones. 

In  the  year  of  the  city  301,  Liv.  iii.  33.  or  according  to  o- 
thers,  302,  in  place  of  confuls,  ten  men  (DECEMVIRI)  were 
chofen  to  draw  up  a body  of  laws,  (ad  leges  fcribendas').  But 
their  power  lafted  only  two  years  ; and  the  confular  govern- 
ment was  again  reftored. 

As  the  confuls  were  at  firft  chofen  only  from  the  patrici- 
ans, and  the  plebeians  wifned  to  partake  of  that  dignity  ; af- 
ter great  contefts  it  was  at  laft  determined,  A.  U.  3x0,  that  in- 
ftead  of  confuls,  fix  fupreme  magiftrates  {hould  be  annually 
created,  three  from  the  patricians,  and  three  from  the  plebei- 
ans, who  were  called  MILITARY  TRIBUNES,  ( fribuni 
militum  confulari potejlate ),  Dionyf.  xi.  60.  There  were  not, 
however,  always  fix  tribunes  chofen  ; fometimes  only  three. 
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Liv.  iv.  6.  16.  25.  and  42.  fometimes  four,  ib.  31,  3<;,&  44. 
and  fometimes  even  eight,  Id.  v.  1 . Nor  was  one  half  always 
chofen  from  the  patricians  and  another  half  from  the  plebei- 
ans. They  were,  on  the  contrary,  ufually  all  patricians,  Id. 
iv.  25,  44,  56.  &c.  feldom  the  contrary,  Liv.  v.  12,  13,  18.  vi. 
30.  For  upwards  ofleventy  years,  fometimes  confuls  were 
created,  and  fometimes  military  tribunes,  as  the  influence  of 
the  patricians  or  plebeians  was  fuperior,  or  the  public  exigen- 
cies required;  till  at  laft  the  plebeians  prevailed,  A.  U.  387, 
that  one  of  the  confuls  fhould  be  chofen  from  their  order,  and 
afterwards  that  both  confuls  might  be  plebeians  ; which  how- 
ever was  rarely  the  cafe,  but  the  contrary.  From  this  time  the 
fupreme  power  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  confuls  till  the  u- 
furpation  of  Sylla,  A.  U.  672,  who  having  vanquished  the 
party  of  Marius,  aflumed  to  himfelf  abfolute  authority,  under 
the  title  of  Diflator,  an  office  which  had  been  difufed  above 
120  years.  But  Sylla  having  voluntarily  reflgned  his  power 
in  lefs  than  three  years,  the  confular  authority  was  again  re- 
stored, and  continued  till  Julius  Crelar,  having  defeated  Pom- 
pey  at  the  battle  of  Pharfalia,  and  having  fubdued  the  reft  of 
liis  opponents,  in  imitation  of  Sylla,  caufed  himfelf  to  be  cre- 
ated perpetual  dictator,  and  opprefled  the  liberty  of  his  coun- 
try, A.  U.  706.  After  this  the  confular  authority  was  never 
again  completely  reftored.  It  was  indeed  attempted,  after 
the  murder  of  Csefar  in  the  fenate-houfe  on  the  ides  of  March, 
A.  U.  710,  by  Brutus  and  Caffius  and  the  other  confpirators  ; 
but  M.  Antonius,  who  defired  to  rule  in  Csefar’s  room,  pre- 
vented it.  And  Hirtius  and  Panfa,  the  confuls  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  being  flain  at  Mutina,  Ottavius,  who  was  afterwards 
called  Auguftus,  Antony,  and  Lepidus,  Shared  between  them 
the  provinces  of  the  republic,  and  exercifed  abfolute  power, 
under  the  title  of  TRIUMVIRI  reipubliae  conjlituendee . 

The  combination  between  Pompey,  Cacfar,  and  CraSTus, 
commonly  called  the  firjl  triumvirate,  wliich  was  formed  by 
the  contrivance  of  Ccefar,  in  the  confulfliip  of  Metellus  and  A- 
franius,  A.  U.  693,  Veil.  Put.  li.  44*  Horst.  Od.  ii.  1.  is  juft- 
ly  reckoned  the  original  caufe  of  this  revolution,  and  of  all  the 
calamities  attending  it.  for  the  Romans  by  Submitting  to 
their  ufurped  authority.  Shewed  that  they  were  prepared  for 
fervitude.  It  is  the  Spirit  of  a nation  alone  which  can  pre- 
ferve  liberty.  When  that  is  funk  by  general  corruption  of 
morals,  laws  are  but  feeble  reftraints  againft  the  encroach- 
ments of  power.  Julius  Caefar  would  never  have  attempted 
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what  he  effected,  if  he  had  not  perceived  the  charafter  of  the 
Roman  people  to  be  favourable  to  his  defigns. 

After  the  overthrow  of  Brutus  and  Caffius  at  the  battle  of 
Philippi,  A.  U.  712,  Auguftus  on  a flight  pretext  deprived 
Lepidus  of  his  command,  and  having  vanquifhed  Antony  in  a 
fea-fight  at  Aftium,  became  foie  mailer  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, A.  U.  723,  and  ruled  it  for  many  years,  under  the  title 
of  PRINCE  or  EMPEROR,  ( Prmceps , vel  Imperator).  The 
liberty  of  Rome  was  now  entirely  extinguifhed  ; and  although 
Auguftus  endeavoured  to  eftablifh  a civil  monarchy,  the  go- 
vernment perpetually  tended  to  a military  defpotilm,  equally 
fatal  to  the  characters  and  happinefs  of  prince  and  people. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  republic,  the  confuls  feem  to  have 
been  the  only  flated  magiflrates  ; but  as  they,  being  engaged 
almofl  in  continual  wars,  could  not  properly  attend  to  civil  af- 
fairs, various  other  magiflrates  were  appointed  at  different 
times,  prretors,  cenfors,  rediles,  tribunes  of  the  commons-. 
Sic.  Under  the  emperors  various  new  magiflrates  were  in- 
flituted. 


Magiflrate  is  a perfon  invefted  with  public  authority. 


(Magijlratus  eft,  qui profit,  Cic.  de  Legg.  iii.  1.  Dici- 
tur  magijlratus  a magijlro.  Magijler  autem  eft,  qui  plus  aliis 
potejl,  Feftus.) 

The  office  of  a magiflrate  in  the  Roman  republic  was  diffe- 
rent from  what  it  is  among  us.  The  Romans  had  not  the 
fame  diferimination  betwixt  public  employments  that  we  have. 
The  fame  perfon  might  regulate  the  police  of  the  city,  and  di- 
rect the  affairs  of  the  empire,  propofe  laws,  and  execute  them, 
aft  as  a judge  or  a priefl,  and  command  an  army,  Liv.  x.  29. 
et  alibi  pa  (Jim.  The  civil  authority  of  a magiflrate  was  cal- 
led magijlratus  or  potcjlas,  his  judicative  power  jurifdiElio , 
and  his  military  command  imperium.  Anciently  all  magi- 
ftrates  who  had  the  command  of  an  army  were  called  PR/E- 
TORES  ; (vel  quod  c a:  ter  os  preeirent,  vel  quod  aliis  precedent., 
Afcon.  in  Cic.) 


MAG1STRATUS  either  fignifies  a magiflrate as,  Ma- 
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gif}  rat  vs  jvjjit : or  a magiftracy  ; as,  'Titio  magiflratus  datu s 
efft,  Feftus.  So  POTESTAS ; as  Habere  pot  cjla  tern,  gererepo- 
tejlates,  cjje  in  v.  cum  potejlate,  to  bear  an  office  ; Gabiorum 
effe  potejlas,  to  be  a magiftrate  of  Gabii,  Juvenal,  x.  99.  ju- 
rifdiElionem  tantum  in  urbe  delegari  magijlratibus  folitam,  etiam 
per  provincias,  Potestatieus  demandavit.  Suet.  Claud.  24. 
Magistrates  was  properly  a civil  magiftrate  or  magiftracy 
in  the  city  ; and  Potestas  in  the  provinces  : ( Magiflratus , 
vel  iis,  qui  in  potejlate  aliqua  Jit,  ut  puta  proconfid,  vel  p Vic- 
tor, vel  alii,  qui  provincias  regunt,  Ulpian.  But  this  diftinc- 
tion  is  not  always  obferved,  Sallujl.  Jug.  63. 

When  a magiftrate  was  inverted  with  military  command  by 
the  people,  for  the  people  only  could  do  it,  he  was  faid  ejje  in 
v.  cum  imperio,  in  jujl 0 v.fummo  imperio.  ( Cum  imperio  ejfe  di- 
citur,  cui  nominatim  ejl  a populo  mandatum  imperium,  Feftus.) 
Thus,  Abjlinentiam  neque  inimperiis,  neque  in  magijlratibus  prx- 
Jlitit,  i.  e.  neque  cum  exercitui  pneejjct  jus  belli gerendi  habe- 

ret,  neque  cum  munera  civilia  in  urbe  gereret,  Suet.  Caef.  54. 
Nemine  cum  imperio  (military  command)  aut  magiftratu  (civil 
authority),  tendente  quoquam , quin  Rhodum  diverteret,  Id.  Tib. 
12.  So  magiflratus  imperia  capere,  to  enjoy  offices  civil  and 
military,  Id.  Ccef.  75.  But  we  find  Ejje  in  imperio , fimply  for 
Ejje  confulem,  Liv.  iv.  7.  and  all  thofe  magiftrates  were  laid 
Habere  imperium , who  held  great  authority  and  power,  (qui  et 
coercere  aliquem  pojfetlt,  et jubere  in  carcerem  duct,  Pauli.  1.  2.  IF. 
deinjus  vocando),  as  the  dilators,  confulsr  and  praetors. 
Hence  they  were  faid  to  do  any  thing  pro  imperio,  Liv.  ii.  56. 
to  which  Terence  alludes,  Phorm.  i.  4’  *9#  whereas  the .in* 
ferior  magiftrates,  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  the  aediles, 
and  quaeftors,  were  faid  ejje  fine  imperio,  and  to  a <ft  od\y  pro  po- 
tejlate, Liv.  ii.  56.  iv.  26.  Sometimes  potejlas  and  itnperium 
are  joined  ; thus,  Togatus  in  republica  cum  potejlate  imperio- 
qtie  verfatus  ejl,  Cic.  Phil.  i.  7- 


Divifton  of  MAGISP’Rx'UES. 

THE  Roman  magiftrates  were  varioufly  divided  ; into  or- 
dinary and  extraordinary , greater  and  lefs,  curule  and 
not  curulc  ; alto  patrician  ant  plebeian,  city  and  provincial ma- 
giftrates. 
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The  MAGISTRATES  ORDINARII  were  thofe  who 
were  created  at  ftated  times,  and  were  conftantly  in  the  repub- 
lic ; the  EXTRAORDINARII  not  fo. 

Tie  MAGI  STRATUS  MAJORES  were  thofe  who  had 
what  were  called  the  greater  aufpices,  {qua  minoribus magis  ra- 
ta effent,  Gell.  xiii.  15.)  The  magijiratus  majores  ordinarii 
were  the  confuls,  praetors,  and  cenfors,  who  were  created  at 
the  Comitia  Centuriata : The  extraordinarii  were  the  didlator, 
the  mailer  of  the  horfe,  ( magijler  e quit  urn),  the  interrex,  the 
prefect  of  the  city,  &c. 

Tie  MAGISTRATUS  MINORES  ORDINARII  were 
the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  the  aediles,  and  quoeftors  : EX- 
TRAORDINARII, the  prcefecltis  annonce,  duumviri  navales, 
&c. 

The  MAGISTRATUS  CURULES  were  thofe  who  had 
the  right  of  uling  the  fella  curulis  or  chair  of  Hate,  namely,  the 
dictator,  the  confuls,  prastors,  cenfors,  and  curule  asdiles. 
All  the  reft,  who  had  not  that  right,  were  called  NON  CU- 
RULES. {Curule s magijiratus  appellatifunt,  quia  curru  vehe- 
bantur,  Feftus  : In  quo  curru  fella  curulis  erat,fupra  quam  con- 
f derent,  Gell.  iii.  18.)  Tie  fella  curulis  was  antiently  made 
of  ivory,  or  at  leaft  adorned  with  ivory ; hence  Horace  calls 
it,  curule  ebur,  Ep.  i.  6.  53.  The  magiftrates  fat  on  it  in 
their  tribunal  on  all  folemn  occafions. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  republic,  the  magiftrates  were  cho- 
fen  only  from  the  patricians,  but  in  procefs  of  time  alfo  from 
the  plebeians,  except  the  interrex  alone,  {quern  et  ipfumpatri- 
cium  ejfey  et  a patriciis prodi  necejfeerat,  Cic.  proDomo,  14.) 
The  plebeian  magiftrates  were  the  aidiles  and  tribunes  of  the 
commons. 

Anciently  there  was  no  certain  age  fixed  for  enjoying  the 
different  offices,  Cic.  Phil.  v.  17.  A law  was  firft  made  for 
this  purpofe  (LEX  ANNALIS)  by  L.  Villius,  (or  L.  Julius), 
a tribune  of  the  commons,  A.  U.  573,  whence  his  family  got 
the  firname  of  annales,  Liv.  xl.  43.  although  there  feems  to 
have  been  fome  regulation  about  that  matter  formerly.  Id. 
xxv.  2.  What  was  the  year  fixed  for  enjoying  each  office  is 
not  fully  afcertained.  See  p.  4.  It  is  certain  that  the  praetor- 
fhip  ufed  to  be  enjoyed  two  years  after  the  aedilefhip,  Cic.  Fa- 
mil.  x.  25.  and  that  the  43d  was  the  year  fixed  for  the  con- 
fulffiip,  Cic.  Phil.  v.  1 7 . If  we  are  to  judge  from  Cicero,  who 
frequently  boafts  that  he  had  enjoyed  every  office  in  its  proper 
year,  (fe  fio  quemque  magijlratum  anno  gejfffef  the  years  ap- 
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pointed  for  the  different  offices  by  the  lex  villia  were,  for  the 
quaeftorffiip  thirty-one,  for  the  aedileffiip  thirty-feven,  for  the 
praetorffiip  forty,  and  for  the  confulffiip  forty-three.  But  e- 
ven  under  the  republic  popular  citizens  were  freed  from  thefe 
reftriCtions,  ibid,  and  the  emperors  granted  that  indulgence 
(annos  remittebant ) to  whomfoever  they  pleafed,  Plin.  Ep.  vii. 
t6.  or  the  fenate  to  gratify  them,  Dio , liii.  28.  The  lex  an- 
nalis,  however,  was  Hill  obferved,  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  20. 

It  was  ordained  by  the  law  of  Romulus,  that  no  one  ffiould 
enter  on  any  office,  unlefs  the  birds  ffiould  give  favourable  o- 
inens : And  by  the  CORNELIAN  LAW,  made  by  Sulla, 
A.  U.  673,  that  a certain  order  ffiould  be  obferved  in  obtain- 
ing preferments  ; that  no  one  ffiould  be  praetor  before  being 
quaeftor,  nor  conful  before  being  praetor  ; nor  ffiould  enjoy  the 
fame  office  within  ten  years,  nor  two  different  offices  in  the 
fame  year,  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  i.p.  412.  Liv.  xxxii.  7.  Cic. 
Phil.  xi.  5.  Liv.  vii.  40.  But  thefe  regulations  alfo  were  not 
ffriftly  obferved. 

All  magiftrates  were  obliged,  within  five  days  after  entering 
on  their  office,  to  fwear  that  they  would  obferve  the  laws,  (in 
leges  juraref)  Liv.  xxxi.  5.  and  after  the  expiration  of  their  of- 
fice, they  might  be  brought  to  a trial  if  they  had  done  any 
thing  amifs,  Liv.  xxxvii.  57.  Suet.  ful.  23. 


KINGS. 


T)  OME  was  at  firft  governed  by  kings,  not  of  abfolute 
■*  ' power  nor  hereditary,  but  limited  and  eleftive.  They 
had  no  legiflative  authority,  and  could  neither  make  war  nor 
peace  without  the  concurrence  of  the  fenate  and  people, 
Dionyf.  ii.  13.  Sallufl.  Catilin.  6. 

The  kings  of  Rome  were  alfo  priefts,  and  had  the  chief  di- 
rection of  facred  things,  Dionyf.  ii.  14.  as  among  the  Greeks, 
Virg.  JEn.  iii.  80.  Cic.  Divin.  i.  40. 

Tire  badges  of  thejkings  were  the  Trabea,  i.  e.  a white  robe 
adorned  with  ftripes  of  purple,  or  the  toga  pnetexta , a white 
robe  fringed  with  purple,  a golden  crown,  an  ivory  fcepire,  the 
fella  curulis,  and  twelve  littors,  with  the  fafces  and feci/rcs,  i.e. 
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sarlying  each  of  them  a bundle  of  rods,  with  an  axe  Buck  in 
the  middle  of  them. 

The  badges  of  the  Roman  magiftrates  were  borrowed  from 
the  Tufcans,  Liv.  i.  8.  Flor.  i.  5.  Sail.  Cat.  51.  fin.  Dionyf. 
iii.  61.  Strab.v.  p.  12 o. 

According  to  Pliny,  Romulus  ufed  only  the  trabea.  lhe 
toga  prcetexta  was  introduced  by  Tullus  Hoftilius,  and  alfo  the 
latus  clavus,  after  he  had  conquered  the  Tufcans,  Phn.  ix.  39. 
f.  63.  viii.  48.  f.  74. 

The  regal  government  fubfifted  at  Rome  for  243  years,  un- 
der feven  kings,  Romulus,  Numa  P ompilius , Tullus  Flojlihus, 
Ancus  Martius,  L.  Tarquinius  Prifcus,  Servius  Tullius,  and 
L.  ‘Tarquinius,  firnamed  SUPERBUS  from  his  behaviour  ; all 
of  whom,  except  the  laft,  fo  reigned,  that  they  are  jultly 
thought  to  have  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Roman  greatnefs, 
Liv.  ii.  1 . Tarquin  being  univerfally  detefted  for  his  tyranny 
and  cruelty,  was  expelled  the  city  with  his  wife  and  fa- 
mily, on  account  of  violence  offered  by  his  fon  Sextus 
to  Lucretia,  a noble  lady,  the  wife  of  Collatinus.  This  revo- 
lution was  brought  about  chiefly  by  means  of  L.  Junius  Bru- 
tus. 

The  haughtinefs  and  cruelty  of  Tarquin  infpired  the  Ro- 
mans with  the  greateft  averfion  to  regal  government,  which 
they  retained  ever  afterwards.  Hence  regie  facere , to  aft  ty- 
rannically, regii  fpiritus,  regia  fuperbia,  &c. 

The  next  in  rank  to  the  king  was  the  TRIBIJNUS,  or 
PR/EFECTUS  CELERUM,  who  commanded  the  horfe  un- 
der the  king,  as  afterwards  the  magijler  equitum  did  under  the 
diftator. 

When  there  was  a vacancy  in  the  throne,  (INTERREG- 
NUM), which  happened  for  a whole  year  after  the  death 
of  Romulus,  on  account  of  a difpute  betwixt  die  Romans 
and  Sabines,  about  the  choice  of  a fucceffor  to  him,  the  fena- 
tors  {hared  the  government  among  themfelves.  They  appoint- 
ed one  of  their  number,  who  fhould  have  the  chief  direftion 
of  affairs,  with  the  tide  of  INTERREX,  and  all  the  enfigns 
of  royal  dignity  for  the  fpace  of  five  days  ; after  him  another, 
and  then  another,  till  a king  was  created,  Liv.  i.  17. 
Dionyf.  ii-57. 

Afterwards  under  the  republic  an  interrex  was  created  to 
hold  the  eleflions,  when  there  were  no  confuls  or  dictator, 
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Liv.  iii.  55.  which  happened  either  by  their  fudden  death,,  or 
when  the  tribunes  of  the  commons  hindered  the  elections  by 
their  intercefiion,  Liv.  vi.  35. 


ORDINARr  MAGISTRATES. 
I.  CONSULS. 


1.  Lhe  JirJi  Creation,  different  names,  and  badges  of  CON- 
SULS. 

A FTER  the  expulfion  of  the  kings,  A.  U.  244,  two  fu- 
**  preme  magistrates  were  annually  created  with  equal 
authority  ; that  they  might  reftrain  one  another,  and  not  be- 
come infolent  by  the  length  of  their  command,  Cic.  pojl  red. 
in  Sen.  4.  Eutrop.  i.  9. 

They  were  anciently  called  PRiETORES,  Liv.  iii.  55. 
Fejlus;  alfo  Imperatores,  Sallujl.  Cat.  6.  or  JUDICES, 
Varro  de  Lat.  Ling.v.  7.  Liv.  iii.  55.  afterwards  CONSULES, 
either  from  their  confulting  for  the  good  of  the  Hate,  ( a con- 
fnlendo  reipub/ica),  Flor.  i.  9.  or  from  confulting  the  fenate, 
(a  confulendo  fenatum),  Cic.  de  Legg.  iii.  3.  and  people,  Varr. 
L.  L.  iv.  14.  or  from  their  afting  as  judges,  (a  judic undo'), 
Quindiilian.  i.  9.  From  their  polfefling  fupreme  command 
the  Greeks  called  them  ‘rnATOl. 

If  one  of  the  confuls  died,  another  was  fubftituted  (fubro- 
gatus  vel fuffeElus  ejl ),  in  his  room  for  the  reft  of  the  year  ; but 
he  could  not  hold  the  comitia  for  electing  new  confuls,  Liv. 
xli.  18. 

The  injignia  of  the  confuls  were  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the 
kings,  except  the  crown  ; namely,  the  toga  pretext  a,  fella  cu- 
rulis,  the  feeptre  or  ivory  ftaff,  (feipio  eburneus),  and  twelve 
lictors  with  the  fafees  and  fecures. 

Within  the  city  the  lidtors  went  before  only  one  of  the  con- 
fuls, Liv.  ii.  1.  and  that  commonly  for  a month  alternately  ( men - 
dbas  alternis).  A public  fervant,  called  accenfus,  went  before  the 
•‘her  conful,  and  the  lidtors  followed ; which  cuftom,  after 
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k had  been  long  difufed,  Julius  Casfar  reftorcd  in  his  firft  con- 
iulffiip,  Suet.  Jul.  20.  He  who  was  eldeft,  or  had  molt 
children,  or  who  was  firft  elefted,  or  had  molt  fuffrages,  had 
xhtfafces  firft,  Gell.  ii.  15.  Liv.  ix.  8.  According  to  Dio- 
nyfius  the  li&ors  at  firft  went  before  both  confuls,  and  were 
reftridedto  one  of  them  by  the  law  of  Valerius  Poplicola, /i£. 
v.  2.  We  read  in  Livy,  of  24  lidors  attending  the  confuls, 
ii.  55.  but  this  muft  be  underftood  without  the  city. 

2.  ‘The  Power  of  the  CONSULS. 

As  the  confuls  at  firft  had  ahnoft  the  fame  badges  with  the 
kings,  fo  they  had  nearly  the  fame  power,  Liv.  ii.  1.  But 
Valerius,  called  POPLICOLA,  (a  populo  colendo'),  took  away  , 
the  fecuris  from  the  fafces,  (fecurim  fafcibus  ademitf  i.  e.  he 
took  from  the  confuls  the  power  of  life  and  death,  and  only  left 
them  the  right  of  fcourging,  at  leaft  within  the  city,  Dionyf. 
v.  19.  for  without  the  city,  when  invefted  with  military  com- 
mand, they  ftill  retained  the  fecures,  i.  e.  the  right  of  punch- 
ing capitally,  Liv.  xxiv.  9.  Dionyf.  v.  59. 

When  the  confuls  commanded  different  armies,  each  of 
them  had  the  fafces  and  fecures ; but  when  they  both  com- 
manded the  fame  army,  they  commonly  had  them  for  a day 
alternately,  (alt ends  imperitabani ),  Liv.  xxii.  41. 

Poplicola  likewife  made  a law,  granting  every  one  the  liber- 
ty of  appealing  from  the  confuls  to  the  people  ; and  that  no 
magiftrate  fhould  be  permitted  to  punifli  a Roman  citizen  who 
thus  appealed,  Liv.  ii.  8.  which  law  was  afterwards  once  and 
again  renewed,  and  always  by  perfons  of  the  Valerian  family. 
Id.  iii.  55.  x.  9.  But  this  privilege  -was  alfo  enjoyed  under 
the  kings,  Liv.  i.  26.  viii.  35. 

Poplicola  likewife  ordained,  that  when  the  confuls  came  in- 
to an  aftembly  of  the  people,  the  1 ictors  fhotild  lower  the  faf~ 
ces  in  token  of  refpedt,  Liv.  ii.  7.  and  alfo  that  whoever  u- 
furped  an  office  without  the  content  of  the  people  might  be 
tlain  with  impunity,  Dionyf.  v.  19.  But  the  power  of  thecon- 
luls  was  chiefly  dimimffied  by  the  creation  of  the  tribunes  of 
the  commons,  who  had  a right  to  give  a negative  to  all  their 
proceedings,  (omnibus  adhs  mtercederc ).  Still,  however  the 
power  of  the  confuls  was  very  great,  and  the  confulffiip  was 
confidered  as  the  fummit  of  all  popular  preferments,  ( honorunt 
populifnis ),  Cic.  pro  Plane.  25. 
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The  confuls  were  at  the  head  of  the  whole  republic,  Cic. 
pro  Mur.  35.  All  the  other  magiftrates  were  fubjeCt  to  them, 
except  the  tribunes  of  the  commons.  They  aflembled  the 
people  and  the  fenate,  laid  before  them  what  they  pleafed,  . 
and  executed  their  decrees.  The  laws  which  they  propofed 
and  got  palled,  were  commonly  called  by  their  name.  They 
received  all  letters  from  the  governors  of  provinces,  and  from 
foreign  kings  and  Hates,  and  gave  audience  to  ambaffadors. 
The  year  was  named  after  them,  as  it  ufed  to  be  at  Athens 
from  one  of  the  Archons,  Cic.  de  Fat.  9.  Thus,  M.  Fullio 
Cicerone  et\  L.  Antonio  Confulibus,  marked  the  690th  year  of 
Rome.  Hence  numerare  multos  confutes , for  annos , Sen.  Ep. 

4.  Bis  jam  pane  tibi  conful  trigefimus  injlat , You  are  near  fix- 
ty  years  old,  Martial,  i.  16.  3.  And  the  confuls  were  laid 
Aperire  annum,  fajl of que  refer  are,  Plin.  Pan.  58. 

He  who  had  molt  fulfrages  was  called  CONSUL  PRIOR, 
and  his  name  was  marked  firft  in  the  calendar,  (in  fajlis'). 

He  alfo  had  the  fafces  firft,  and  ufually  prefided  at  the  elec- 
tion of  magiftrates  for  the  next  year. 

Every  body  went  out  of  the  way,  uncovered  their  heads, 
difmounted  from  horfeback,  or  rofe  up  to  the  confuls  as  they 
palled  by.  Sen.  Ep.  64.  If  any  one  failed  to  do  fo,  and  the 
conful  took  notice  of  it,  he  was  faid  to  order  the  liHor  ANI- 
MADVERTERE,  Liv.  xxiv.  44.  Suet.  Jut.  80.  Acilius  the 
conful  ordered  the  curule  chair  of  Lucullus  the  Praetor  to  be 
broken  in  pieces,  when  he  was  adminiftering  juftice,  becaufe 
he  had  not  rifen  up  to  him,  when  palling  by,  Dio,  xxxvi.  10, 

&.  24.  When  a Praetor  happened  to  meet  a conful,  his  lidlors 
always  lowered  their  fafces,  Dionyf.  viii.  44. 

In  the  time  of  war,  the  confuls  pofleffed  fupreme  command. 
They  levied  foldiers,  and  provided  what  was  necefiary  for 
their  fupport.  They  appointed  the  military  tribunes,  or  tri- 
bunes of  the  legions,  (in  part ; for  part  was  created  by  the  peo- 
ple), the  centurions,  and  other  olhcers,  Cic.  de  Lcgg.  iii.  3. 
Folyb.  vi.  34. 

The  confuls  had  command  over  the  provinces,  Cic.  Phil.  iv. 

4.  and  could,  when  authorifed  by  the  fenate,  call  perfons  from 
thence  to  Rome,  ( Romam  euocare,  excire,  v.  accire'),  and  pu- 
nilh  them,  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  33.  Lvv.  iii.  4.  xxix.  15.  They  were 
of  fo  great  authority,  that  kings,  and  foreign  nations,  in  alli- 
ance with  the  republic,  were  confidered  to  be  under  their  pro- 
tection, Cic.  pro  Sext.  30. 

In  dangerous  conjunctures'' the  confuls  were  armed  with  ab- 
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folute  power  by  the  folemn  decree  of  the  fenate,  Ut  vide- 
rent,  vel  DARENT  operam,  13c.  Liv.  iii.  4.  vi.  19.  See  p. 
23.  In  any  fudden  tumult  or  fedition,  the  confuls  called  the 
citizens  to  arms  in  this  form:  Qui  rempublicam  salvam  esse 
velit,  ME  SEQUATUR,  Cic.  pro  Rabir.  7.  Tufc.  Qucejl.  iv.  23. 

Under  the  emperors  the  power  of  the  confuls  was  reduced 
to  a mere  fhadow ; their  office  then  only  was  to  confult  the 
fenate,  and  lay  before  tliem  the  ordinances  ( placita ) of  the 
emperors,  to  appoint  tutors,  to  manumit  Haves,  to  let  the  pub- 
lic taxes,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  cenfors,  Ovid. 
Pont.  iv.  5.  18.  i#  Ep.  ix.  47.  to  exhibit  certain  public  games 
and  ffiews,  which . they  alfo  fometimes  did  under  the  repub- 
lic, Cic.  Off.  ii.  17.  to  mark  the  year  by  their  name,  See. 
They  retained,  however,  the  badges  of  the  ancient  confuls, 
and  even  greater  external  pomp.  For  they  wore  the  toga 
picia  or  palmata,  and  had  their  fafees  wreathed  with  laurel, 
which  ufed  formerly  to  be  done  only  by  thofe  who  triumph- 
ed. They  alfo  added  the  fecuris  to  the  fafees. 


3.  fhe  Day  on  which  the  CONSULS  entered  on  their  Office. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  republic  the  confuls  entered  on 
their  office  at  different  times  ; at  firft  on  the  23d  or  24th  Fe- 
bruary, (VII.  vel  VI.  Kal.  Mart.)  the  day  on  which  Tarquin 
was  faid  to  have  been  expelled,  Ovid.  Faft.  ii.  685.  which  was 
held  as  a feftival,  and  called  REGIFUGIUM,  Fejlus ; after- 
wards on  the  firft  of  Auguft,  (Kal.  Sext .)  which  was  at  that 
time  the  beginning  of  the  year,  (i.  e.  of  the  confular,  not  of 
the  civil  year,  which  always  began  with  January),  Liv.  iii.  6. 
In  the  time  of  the  Decemviri,  on  the  1 5th  of  May,  (Id.  Maii), 
Id.  36.  About  fifty  years  after,  on  the  1 5th  December,  (Id. 
Decembl)  Liv.  iv.  37.  v.  11.  Then  on  the  firft  of  July,  (Kal. 
^han&il.)  Liv.  v.  32.  viii.  20.  which  continued  till  near  the 
beginning  of  the  fecond  Punic  war,  A.  U.  530,  when  the  day 
came  to  be  the  15th  March,  (Id.  Mart.)  At  laft,  A.  U.  598, 
or  600,  (<5.  Fnlvio  ^ T.  Annio.  Coffl)  it  was  transferred  to 
the  firft  of  January,  (in  Kal.  fan .)  which  continued  to  be  the 
day  ever  after,  (DIES  SOLENNIS  magijlratibus  ineundis), 
Liv.  Epit.  47.  Ovid.  Faft.  i.  81.  iii.  147. 

After  this  the  confuls  were  ufually  elefted  about  the  end  of 
July  or  the  beginning  of  Auguft.  From  their  election  to  the 
I ft  of  January,  when  they  entered  on  their  office,  they  were 
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called  CONSULES  DESIGNATI ; and  whatever  they  did  in 
public  affairs,  they  were  faid  to  do  it  by  their  authority,  not  by 
their  power;  Q ®>uod  poteftate  nondum poterat , obtinuit  auftori- 
tate),  Cic.  in  Pif.  4.  Sext.  32.  They  might  however  propofe 
edifts,  and  do  feveral  other  things  pertaining  to  their  office, 
Dio,  xl.  66.  Among  other  honours  paid  to  them,  they  were 

always  firft  afked  their  opinion  in  the  fenate.  See  p.  12. 

The  interval  was  made  fo  long,  that  they  might  have  time  to 
become  acquainted  with  what  pertained  to  their  office ; and 
that  enquiry  might  be  made,  whether  they  had  gained  their 
election  by  bribery.  If  they  were  convicted  of  that  crime  up- 
on trial,  they  were  deprived  of  the  confullhip,  and  their  com- 
petitors, who  accufed  them,  were  nominated  in  their  place, 
Cic.  pro  Syll.  17.  & 32.  They  were  alfo,  belides  being  fined, 
declared  incapable  of  bearing  any  office,  or  of  coming  into  the 
fenate,  by  the  Calpurnian  and  other  laws,  Cic.  pro  Cornel.  Mu- 
ren.  23.  etc.  as  happened  to  Autronius  and  Sylla,  Sail.  Cat. 
18.  Cicero  made  the  punifhment  of  bribery  ftill  more  fevere 
by  the  T '/Ilian  law,  which  he  pafled  by  the  authority  of  the 
fenate,  with  the  additional  penalty  of  a ten  year’s  exile,  pro 
Mur.  32.  in  Vatin.  15.  pro  Sext.  64. 

The  firft  time  a law  was  propofed  to  the  people  concerning 
bribery  was  A.  U.  397,  by  C.  Psetilius  a tribune  of  the  com- 
mons, by  the  authority  of  the  fenate,  ( auBoribus  patribus ut 
novorutn  maxime  hominum  ambitio,  qui  nundinas  et  coitciliabula 
6 hire  foliti  erant,  comprimeretur),  Liv.  vii.  15. 

On  the  firft  of  January  the  fenate  and  people  waited  on  the 
new  confuls  ( falutabant ),  at  their  houfes,  (which  in  after 
times  was  called  OFFICIUM,  Plin.  Ep.  ix.  37.)  whence  be- 
ing conduced  with  great  pomp,  (which  was  called  PROCES- 
SUS CONSULARIS),  to  the  capitol,  they  offered  up  their 
vows.  Quota  nuncupabant),  and  facrificed  each  of  them  an  ox  to 
Jupiter  ; and  then  began  their  office  ( [monies  ftium  aujpicaban- 
tur ),  by  holding  dip  fenate,  confulting  it  about  the  appoint- 
ment of  die  Latin  holydays,  and  about  other  things  concern- 
ing religion,  Ovid.  Pont.  iv.  4.&.C).  Liv.  xxi.  63.  xxii.  I. 
xxvi.  26.  Cic.  pofi.  red.  ad  £hnr.  5.  Rull.  ii.  34*  Dio, 
Fragm.  120.  Within  five  days  they  were  obliged  to  fwear  to 
obferve  the  laws,  Liv.  xxxi-  5°*  as  they  had  done  when  elect- 
ed, Plin.  Pan.  64.  65.  And  in  like  manner  when  diey  re- 
figned  their  office,  they  alfembled  the  people,  and  made  a 
fpeech  to  diem  about  what  they  had  performed  in  their  con- 
^ulftu'p,  and  fwore  that  they  had  done  nothing  againft  the  laws. 
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Ibid.  But  any  one  of  the  tribunes  might  hinder  them  from 
making  a fpeech,  and  only  permit  them  to  fwear,  as  the  tri- 
bune Metellus  did  to  Cicero,  Dio.  xxxvii.  38.  whereupon  Ci- 
cero inftantly  fwore  with  a loud  voice,  that  he  had  faved  the 
republic  and  the  city  from  ruin  : which  the  whole  Roman  peo- 
ple confirmed  with  a fhout,  and  with  one  voice  cried  out,  that 
what  he  had  fworn  was  true  ; and  then  conducted  him  from  the 
forum  to  his  houfe  with  every  demonft ration  of  refpect,  Cic* 
in  Pif.  3.  Fp.  Fam.v.  2. 

4.  it  he  Provinces  of  the  CONSULS. 

During  the  firft  days  of  their  office  the  confuls  caff  lots,'  of 
agreed  among  themfelves  about  their  provinces  ; (provincial 
mter fe  fortiebantur,  aut  parabant,  vel  comparabant:  provincias 
partiti funt"),  Liv.  ii.  40.  iii.  xo.  22.  57.  et  alibi  paffim. 

A province  (PRO  VINCI  A),  in  its  general  acceptation,  is 
metaphorically  ufed  to  fignify  the  office  or  bufinefs  of  any  one, 
whether  private  or  public  ; thus,  0 Geta,  provinciam  cepifii 
durum , Ter.  Phorm.  i.  2.  22.  So  Heaut.  iii.  2.  5.  Before  the 
Roman  empire  was  widely  extended,  the  province  of  a conful 
was  limply  a certain  charge  affigned  him,  as  a war  to  be  carried 
on,  &.c.  or  a certain  country  in  which  he  was  to  a£t  during  his 
confulfhip,  Liv.  ii.  40,  54,  58.  iii.  10,  22,  25.  v.  32.  rii.  6, 12. 
viii.  1.  29.  ix.  41.  x.  12.  xxvi.  29.  xliii.  14,  if  15.  Flor.  i.  11. 

Anciently  thefe  provinces  ufed  to  be  decreed  by  the  fenate 
after  the  confuls  were  elected,  or  had  entered  on  their  office* 
Liv.  xxxii.  8.  xxxiii.  29.  et  alibi pajjim.  Sometimes  the  fame 
province  was  decreed  to  both  confuls,  Ld.  x.  32.  xxxiv.  42. 
xl.  1.  &c.  Thus  both  confuls  were  fent  againft  the  Sam- 
nites,  and  made  to  pafs  under  the  yoke  by  Pontius  general  of 
the  Samnites,  at  the  Furcce  Caudhue,  Liv.  ix.  1.  See.  So 
Paulus  iEmilius,  and  Terentius  Varro  were  fent  againft  Han- 
nibal, at  the  battle  of  Cannae,  Id.  xxii.  40.  &.  xxv.  3.  xxvii. 
22.  &cc. 

But  by  the  Sempronian  iaw,  palled  by  C.  Sempronius 
Gracchus,  A.  U.  63  t,  the  fenate  always  decreed  two  pro- 
vinces for  the  future  confuls  before  their  ele&ion,  Cic.  pro 
Dom.  9.  de  Prov.  Conf.  2.  Sail.  Jug.  27.  which  they,  after  en- 
tering on  their  office,  divided  by  lot  or  agreement,  (forte  vet 
comparationc  partiti  funt.)  In  latter  times  the  province  of  a 
conful  was  fome  conquered  country,  reduced  to  the  form  of  si 
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province,  (fee  p.  70.)  which  each  conful,  after  the  expira- 
tion of  his  office  lhould  command ; for  during  the  time  of 
their  confulfhip,  they  ufually  remained  in  the  city.  Hence 
Cicero  fays,  Turn  bella  gerere  nojlri  duces  incipiunt,  cum  aufpi- 
cia,  i.  e.  confulatum  et preeturdtnrpofuerunt,  Nat.  D.  ii.  3.  Tor 
proprators  and  proconfuls  had  not  the  right  of  taking  the  au- 
fpices,  ( aufpicici  non  habebant'),  Cic.  Divin.  ii.  36. 

The  provinces  decreed  to  the  confuls,  were  called  PRO- 
VINCIAL CONSULARES  ; to  the  praters,  PRIO- 
RI AL. 

Sometimes  a certain  province  was  affigned  to  fome  one  of 
the  confuls  ; as  Etruria  to  Fabius,  both  by  the  decree  of  the 
fenate,  and  by  the  order  of  the  people,  Liv.  x.  24.  Sicily  to 
P.  Scipio,  xxviii.  38.  Greece,  and  the  war  againfl  Antiochus, 
to  L.  Scipio,  by  the  decree  of  the  fenate,  Id.  xxxvii.  x.  This 
was  faid  to  be  done  extra  or  dine  m,  extra  fortem  vel  fine  forte , 
fine  comparatione,  Id.  iii.  2.  vi.  30.  l£c. 

It  properly  belonged  to  the  fenate  to  determine  the  provin- 
ces of  the  confuls  and  prators.  In  appointing  the  provinces 
of  the  prators,  the  tribunes  might  interpole  their  negative, 
but  not  in  thofe  of  the  confuls,  Cic.  de  Prov.  Conf  8.  Some- 
times the  people  reverfed  what  the  fenate  had  decreed  con- 
cerning the  provinces.  Thus  the  war  againft  Jugurtha,  which 
the  fenate  had  decreed  to  Metellus,  was  given  by  the  people  to 
Marius,  Sail.  fug.  73.  And  the  attempt  of  Marius,  by  means 
of  the  tribune  Sulpicius,  to  get  the  command  of  the  war  a- 
gainft  Mithridates  transferred  from  Sylla  to  himfelf  by  the 
fuffrage  of  the  people,  gave  occafion  to  the  firft  civil  war  at 
Rome,  Plutarch,  in  Mar.  Syll.  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  1.  and  in 

faft  gave  both  the  occafion  and  the  example  to  all  the  reft  that 
followed.  So  when  the  fenate,  to  mortify  Casfar,  had  de- 
creed as  provinces  to  him  and  his  colleague  Bibulus,  the  care 
of  the  woods  and  roads.  Suet.  ful.  19.  Crefar,  by  means  of 
the  tribune  Vatinius,  procured  from  the  people,  by  a new  and 
extraordinary  law,  the  grant  of  Cifalpine  Gaul,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  Ulyricum,  for  the  term  of  five  years.  Ibid.  22.  Cic. 
pro  Dorn.  9.  in  Vatin.  15.  and  foon  after  alfo  Tranfalpine  Gaul 
from  the  fenate,  Suet.  ib.  Dio.  xxxviii.  8.  which  important 
command  was  afterwards  prolonged  to  him  for  other  five  years 
by  the  Trebonian  law,  Liv.  Epit.  105.  Cic.  de  Prov.  Conf.  8. 
Epijl.  Earn.  i.  7.  (Seepage  22.) 

No  one  was  allowed  to  leave  his  province  without  the  per- 
miflion  of  the  fenate,  Liv.  xxix.  19.  which  regulation  how- 
ever 
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ver  was  fometimes  violated  upon  extraordinary  occafions,  Liv. 

x.  18.  xxvii.  43.  . , , . , , 

If  any  one  had  behaved  improperly,  he  might  be  recalled 
from  his  province  by  the  fenate,  but  his  military  command 
could  only  be  abolilhed  ( abrogari ) by  the  people,  Liv.  xxix. 
19. 

The  fenate  might  order  the  confuls  to  exchange  their  pro- 
vinces, Liv.  xxvi.  29.  and  even  force  them  to  refign  their 
command,  Ld.v.  32.  _ 

Pompey  in  his  third  confullhip,  to  check  bribery,  palled  a 
law  that  no  one  fhould  hold  a province,  till  five  years  after  the 
expiration  of  his  magiltracy,  Bio , xl.  46.  and  that  for  thefe 
five  years,  while  the  confuls  and  praetors  were  difqualified, 
the  fenators  of  confular  and  praetorian  rank,  who  had  never 
held  any  foreign  command,  fhould  divide  the  vacant  provin- 
ces among  themfelves  by  lot.  By  which  law  the  government 
of  Cilicia  fell  to  Cicero  againft  his  will,  Cic.  Ep.  Fam.  iii.  2. 
Caefar  made  a law,  that  the  Praetorian  provinces  fhould  not  be 
held  longer  than  a year,  nor  the  confular  more  than  two  years. 
But  this  law,  which  is  much  praifed  by  Cicero,  was  abroga- 
ted by  Antony,  Cic.  Phil.  i.  8. 


5.  From  what  Order  the  CONSULS  were  created. 

The  confuls  were  at  firft  chofen  only  from  among  the  pa- 
tricians, but  afterwards  alfo  from  the  plebeians.  This  impor- 
tant change,  although  in  reality  owing  to  weightier  caufes, 
was  immediately  occafioned  by  a trifling  circumftance.  M. 
Fabius  Ambuftus,  a nobleman,  had  two  daughters,  the  elder 
of  whom  was  married  to  Sulpicius,  a patrician,  and  the 
younger  to  C.  Licinius  Stolo,  a plebeian.  While  the  latter 
was  one  day  vifiting  her  filler,  the  liftor  of  Sulpicius,  who 
was  then  military  tribune,  happened  to  {trike  the  door  with  his 
rod,  as  was  ufual  when  that  magiftrate  returned  home  from 
the  Forum.  The  younger  Fabia,  unacquainted  with  that 
cuflom,  was  frightened  at  the  noife,  which  made  her  filter 
laugh,  and  exprefs  furprife  at  her  ignorance.  This  flung  her 
to  the  quick ; and  upon  her  return  home  fire  could  not  conceal 
her  uneafinefs.  Her  father  feeing  her  dejefted,  alked  her  if 
all  was  well ; but  fhe  at  firft  would  not  give  a direct  anfwer  : 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  he  at  laft  drew  from  her  a confeffion, 
that  Ihe  was  chagrined  at  being  connected  with  a man  who 
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could  not  enjoy  the  fame  honours  with  her  filler’s  hufband. 
For  although  it  had  been  ordained  by  law,  that  the  military 
tribunes  ihould  be  created  promifcuoufly  from  the  patricians 
and  Hebeians,  Ziv.iv.6.  yet  for  forty-four  years  after  their 
firft  iullitution,  A.  U.  311,  to  A.  U.  355,  no  one  plebeian 
had  been  created,  hv.  v.  12.  vi.  37.  and  very  few  afterwards. 
Ziv.  v.  13.  18.  vi.  30.  Ambuftus,  therefore,  confoled  his 
daugliter  with  affurances,  that  flie  Ihould  foon  fee  the  fame 
honours  at  her  own  houfe,  which  lhe  faw  at  her  filter’s.  To 
efteft  this,  he  concerted  meafures  with  his  fon-in-3aw,  and  one 
L.  Sextius,  a fpiritcd  young  man  of  plebeian  rank,  w ho  had 
every  thing  but  birth  to  intitle  him  to  the  higlieft  preferments. 

Licinius  and  Sextius  being  created  tribunes  of  the  commons. 
Ziv.  vi.  35.  got  themfelves  continued  in  that  office  for  ten 
years,  ibid.  42.  for  five  years  theyr  fuffered  no  curule  nia- 
giftrates  to  be  created,  ibid.  35.  and  at  laft  prevailed  to 
get  one  of  the  confuls  created  from  among  the  plebeians, 
ibid.  42. 

L.  SEXTIUS  was  the  firft  plebeian  conful,  Ziv.  vii.  1.  and 
the  fecond  year  after  him,  C.  Licinius  Stolo,  ibid.  2.  from 
whom  the  law  ordaining  one  of  the  confuls  to  be  a plebeian, 
was  called  LEX  L1C1NIA,  ilnd.  21.  Sometimes  botli  con- 
fuls were  plebeians,  Id.  xxiii.  31 . which  was  early  allow-ed  by 
law,  vii.  42,  But  this  rarely  happened  ; the  patricians  for  the 
moft  part  engrofled  that  honour,  Ziv.  vii.  18.  19.  et  alibi 
pajjim.  Sail.  'jug.  63.  Cic.  in  Rull.  ii.  1.  The  Latins  once 
required,  that  one  of  the  confuls  fhouldbe  chofen  from  among 
them,  Ziv.  viii.  4,  5.  as  did  afterwards  alfo  the  people  of 

Capua,  Id.  xxxiii.  6.  but  both  thefe  demands  were  rejected 
with  difdain.  • ' 

The  firft  foreigner,  w-ho  obtained  the  confullhip,  was  Corr 
nelius  Balbus,  Plin.  vii.  43./  44.  Fell.  ii.  51.  a native  of 
Cadiz  ; who  became  fo  rich,  that  at  his  death,  he  left  each  of 
the  citizens  refiding  at  Rome,  25  drachma,  or  denarii ; i.  c. 
16s.  id.  3q.  Dio.  xlviii.  32. 


6.  The  legal  age,  and  other  requifites  for  enjoying  the  Con~ 

ful/hip. 

Thk  legal  age  for  enjoying  the  confu’ftiip  (TEtas  CONSU- 
J^ARIS)  was  forty- three,  Cic.  Phil.  v.  17.  and  whoever  was 

tirade 
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made  conful  at  that  age,  was  faid  to  be  made  in  his  own  year, 
(Juo  anno),  Cic.  in  Rull.  ii.  2. 

Before  one  could  be  made  conful,  it  was  requiftte  to  have 
gone  through  the  inferior  offices  of  quteftor,  sedile,  and  prae- 
tor. It  behoved  candidates  for  this  office,  to  be  prefent,  and 
in  a private  ftation,  (fee  p.  85.)  and  no  one  could  be  created 
conful  a fecond  time  till  after  an  interval  of  ten  years,  Liv.  vii. 
42.  x.  13. 

But  thefe  regulations  were  not  always  obferved.  In  ancient 
times  there  feem  to  have  been  no  reftriCtions  of  that  kind, 
and  even  after  they  were  made,  they  were  often  violated. 
Many  perfons  were  created  confuls  in  their  abfence,  and  with- 
out alking  it,  Cic.  Amic.  3.  and  feveral  below  the  legal  age  5 
thus,  M.  Valerius  Corvus  at  twenty-three,  Lin.  vii.  26. 
Scipio  Africanus  the  elder,  at  twenty-eight.  Id.  xxv.  2.  xxvi. 
18.  xxviii.  38.  and  the  younger  at  thirty-eight.  Id.  Epit.  xlix. 
T.  QuinCtius  Flaminins,  when  not  quite  30,  Plutarch.  Pom- 
pey,  before  he  was  full  thirty-iix  years  old,  (Ex  S.  C.  legibus 
folutus  conful  ante  Jiebat,  qudin  ullum  magiflratuni  per  leges 
capere  licuijfet , i.  e.  before  by  law  he  could  be  made  cedile, 
which  was  the  hr  ft  office  properly  called  Magijlrcitus,  al- 
though that  title  is  often  applied  alfo  to  the  quaffiorftiip  and 
tribuneffiip,  Cic.  pro  leg.  Manil.  21.) 

I o tome  the  confulfhip  was  continued  for  feveral  years 
without  intermiffion  ; as  to  Manus,  hv.  Epit.  67.  who  was 
leven  times  conful,  and  once  and  again  created  in  his  abfence, 
ibid,  et  68.  i3  80.  Several  perfons  were  made  confuls  without 
having  previoufly  borne  any  curule  office,  I.iv.  xxv.  42.  xxxii. 
7-  Dio.  xxxv i.  23.  Many  were  re-eledled  within  a lefs  inter- 
val than  of  ten  years,  Liv.  pajfim.  And  the  refulal  of  the  fe- 
nate  to  permit  Csefar  to  ftand  candidate  in  his  abfence,  or  to 
retain  his  province,  gave  occafion  to  the  civil  war  betwixt  him 
and  Pompey,  which  terminated  in  the  entire  extinction  of  li- 
berty, Caf.  de  bell.  civ.  i.  2.  ii ? 3. 


7.  Alterations  in  the  Condition  of  the  CONSULS  under  the 

Emperors. 

Julius  C^sar  reduced  the  power  of  the  confuls  to  a mere 
name.  Being  created  perpetual  dictator,  Suet.  76.  all  the  o- 
werre  [ubje&  to  him.  Although  the  ufnal 
* 01  de6hnS  c°nfuls  was  retained,  he  affirmed  the  nomi- 

nation 
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nation  of  them  entirely  tohimfelf,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  32.  Suet.Jul.  41. 
U 76.  He  was  dictator  and  confnl  at  the  fame  time,  Dio.  xliii. 
I.  as  Sylla  had  been  before  him  ; but  he  refigned  the  conful- 
Ihip  when  he  thought  proper,  and  nominated  whom  he  chofe 
to  fucceed  him.  When  about  to  fet  out  again!!  the  Parthians, 
he  fettled  the  fuccefiion  of  magiftrates  for  two  years  to  come, 
(Confutes  et  tribunos plebis  in  biennium,  quos  voluit),  Cic.  Att. 
xiv.  6.  Dio,  xliii.  51.  He  introduced  a cuftom  of  fubflituting 
confuls  at  any  time,  for  a few  months  or  weeks  ; fometimes 
only  for  a few  days,  or  even  hours,  Lucan,  v.  397.  Suet.  Jul. 
76.  Cic.  Fam.  vii.  30.  Dio,  xliii.  36.  that  thus  the  prince  might 
gratify  a greater  number  with  honours.  Under  Commodus, 
there  were  twenty-five  confuls  in  one  year,  Lamprid.  6.  The 
ufual  number  in  a year  was  twelve.  But  the  confuls  who  were 
admitted  on  the  firft  day  of  January,  gave  name  to  the  year, 
and  had  the  title  of  ORDINARII,  the  others  being  ililed 
SUFFECTI,  or  Minores,  Dio,  xlviii.  35. 

The  confuls,  when  appointed  by  the  emperor,  Plin.Ep.  ix. 
13.  did  not  ufe  any  canvaffing,  but  went  through  almoft  the 
fame  formalities  in  other  refpe&s  as  under  the  republic,  Plin. 
Pan.  63,  64,  65,  69,  77,  92.  In  the  firft  meeting  of  the  fe- 
nate  after  their  eleftion,  they  returned  thanks  to  the  emperor 
in  a fet  fpeech,  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  13,  18.  Paneg.  2,  90,  91,  93. 
■when  it  was  cuftomary  to  expatiate  on  his  virtues  ; which  was 
called,  Honore,  vel  in  iionorem  frincipis  censerf..  Id. 
Pan.  54.  becaufe  they  delivered  this  fpeech,  when  they  were 
firft  alked  their  opinion  as  confuls  eleft.  {See p.\i.\£  Plin.  Ep. 
vi.  27.)  Pliny  afterwards  enlarged  on  the  general  heads,  which 
he  ufed  on  that  occafion,  and  publilhed  them  under  the  name 
of  PANEGYRICUS  (i.  e.  Aeyos  n*viyvyx,os,  oratio  in  conventu 
habita,  a vcttr/v^if,  conventus,  Cic.  Att.  i.  14.)  Nervce  Pra- 
jano  Auguflo  diBus. 

Under  the  emperors  there  were  perfons  dignified  merely 
with  the  title,  without  enjoying  the  office  of  confuls,  (CON- 
SULES  HONORARII) ; as,  under  the  republic,  perfons  who 
had  never  been  confuls  or  praetors,  on  account  of  fome  pub- 
lic fervice,  obtained  the  right  of  fitting  and  fpeaking  in  the 
l'enate,  in  the  place  of  thofe  who  had  been  confuls  or  praetors, 
(loco  confulari  vel  pra-tono,  Cic.  Phil.  i.  6.  v.  17*  Liv.  Epit. 
1 18.)  which  was  called  auBoritas  vel  fententia  confularis  aut 
Pretoria,  Cic.  in  Vatin.  7.  in  Balb.  25.  So  Alleftus  inter 
pr.etorios,  Plin.  Ep.  i.  14.  Pallanti  fenatus  ornamenta  prceto- 
ria  deer  exit.  Id.  vii.  29.  viii.  6. 


Thofe 
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Thofe  who  had  been  confuls  were  called  CONSULARES, 
Cic.  Fam.  xii.  4.  &c.  as  thofc  who  had  been  praetors,  were 
called  PRALTORII ; aediles,  HLDILITII ; quaeftors,  QU2E- 
STORII. 

Under  JuStinian  confuls  ceafed  to  be  created,  and  the  year, 
of  confequence,  to  be  distinguished  by  their  name,  A.  U. 
1293.  But  the  emperors  dill  continued  to  affume  that  office 
the  firSt  year  of  their  Sovereignty.  Conftantine  created  two 
confuls  annually  ; whofe  office  it  was  to  exercife  fupreme 
jurifdiction,  the  one  at  Rome,  and  the  other  at  ConStantino- 
ple. 


II.  P R M T O R S. 


1.  Injhtutian  cind  power  of  the  PR/ETOR. 

Hr  HE  name  of  PRAETOR  (is  qui  pr eeit jure  et  exercitu,  Var- 
ro,  a-T^a-rnyoi),  was  antiently  common  to  all  the  magi- 
strates, Liv.  iii.  55.  Afcon.  in  Cic.  Thus  the  dictator  is  called 
Fra  tor  maximus,  Liv.  vii.  3.  But  when  the  confuls,  being 
engaged  in  almoSt  continual  wars,  could  not  attend  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  juftice,  a magistrate  was  created  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  A.  U.  389,  to  whom  the  name  of  PRiETOR  was 
thenceforth  appropriated.  He  was  at  firft  created  only  from 
among  the  patricians,  as  a kind  of  compenfation  for  the  con- 
fulShip  being  communicated  to  the  plebeians  ; but  afterwards, 
A.  U.  4*8,  alfo  from  the  plebeians,  Liv.  viii.  15.  Theprai- 
tor  was  next  in  dignity  to  the  confuls,  and  was  created  at  the 
Comitia  Centuriata  with  the  fame  aufpices  as  the  confuls, 
whence  he  was  called  their  colleague,  Liv.  vii.  1 . viii.  32.  Gcll. 
xiii.  14.  Plin.  Pan.  77.  The  firft  praetor  was  Sp.  Furius  Ca- 
millus,  fon  to  the  great  IYI.  Furius  Camillus,  who  died  the 
year  that  his  fon  was  praetor,  Liv.  vii.  1 . 

When  one  praetor  was  not  Sufficient,  on  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  foreigners  who  flocked  to  Rome,  another  praetor  was 
added,  A.  U.  510,  to  administer  juitice  to  them,  or  between 
citizens  and  them,  {qui  inter  cives  Romanos  et peregrinos  jus  di- 
cer et. 
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ceret , Liv.  Epit.  xix. — xxii.  35.  hence  called  PR/ETQR  PE- 
REGRINUS. 

The  two  praetors,  after  their  ele&ion,  determined  by  call- 
ing lots,  which  of  the  two  jurifdi&ions  each  ffiould  exer- 
cife. 

The  praetor  who  adminiftered  juftice  only  between  citizens 
was  called  PRAETOR  URBANUS,  and  was  more  honour- 
able; whence  he  was  called  Prjetor  honoratus,  Ovid.Fajl. 
i.  52.  Major,  Fejlus  in  voce  Major  Consul;  and  the  law 
derived  from  him  and  his  edifts  is  called  JUS  HONOR.ARI- 
UM.  In  the  abfence  of  the  confuls  he  fupplied  their  place, 
(tnunus  confulare  JuJlmebaC),  Cic.  Fam.  10,12.  He  prefided  in 
the  aflemblies  of  the  people,  and  might  convene  the  fenate  ; 
but  only  when  fomething  new  happened,  Cic.  Fam.  xii.  28.  He 
likcwife  exhibited  certain  public  games,  as,  the  Ludi  Apollina- 
res,  Liv.  xxvii.  23.  the  Circenfian  and  Megalenlian  games,  Ju- 
venal. xi.  192.  and  therefore  had  a particular  jurifdittion  over 
players,  and  fuch  people ; at  leaft  under  the  emperors,  Tacit. 
Ann.  i.  77.  When  there  was  no  cenfor,  he  took  care,  accord- 
ing to  a decree  of  the  fenate,  that  the  public  buildings  were 
kept  in  proper  repair,  (JartateElaexigebatJ  Cic.  inVerr.  1. 
50.  On  account  of  thefe  important  offices  he  was  not  allowr- 
ed  to  be  abfent  from  the  city  above  ten  days,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  13. 

The  power  of  the  praetor  in  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  was 
expreffed  in  thefe  three  words,  DO,  DICO,  ADDICO. 
Pi  cetor  dabat  aElioncm.'et  judices;  the  praetor  gave  the  form  of 
a writ  for  trying  and  redreffing  a particular  wrong  complain- 
ed of,  and  appointed  judges  or  a jury  to  judge  in  the  caufe  ; 
DICEB  AT  Jus,  pronounced  fentence  ; addicebat  hona  vfel  dam- 
na,  adjudged  the  goods  of  the  debtor  to  the  creditor,  &c . 

The  days  on  which  the  praetor  adminiftered  juftice  were 
called  DIES  FASTI,  (a  fando,  quodiis  diebushac  tria  verla 
fari  licehat).  Thofe  days  on  which  it  was  unlawful  to  admini- 
fter  juftice,  were  called  NEFASTI. 

Pile  NEFASTUS  erit,  per  quern  TRIA  VERB Kfilent u r : 

Fastus  erit,  per  quern  lege  hcebit  agi. 

Ovid.  Fall.  i.  47* 


2.  EDICTS 
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2.  EDICTS  of  the  PR/ETOR. 


The  Prcetor  Urbanus  when  he  entered  on  his  office,  after 
.having  fworn  to  the  obfervance  of  the  laws,  publifhed  an  e- 
dift  (EDICTUM),  or  fyftem  of  rules  ( Formula ),  according  to 
.which  he  was  to  adminifter  juftice  for  that  year-,  whence  it  is 
called  by  Cicero,  LEX  ANNUA,  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  42.  Hav- 
ing fummoned  an  affembly  of  the  people,  he  publicly  declared 
-(EDICEBAT)  from  the  Rojlra , ( cum  in  concionem  adfcendif- 
fet),  what  method  he  was  to  obferve,  (qua  obfervaturus  ef- 
fet),  in  adminiftering  juftice,  Cic.  de  Fin.  ii.  22.  This  edict, 
lie  ordered  not  only  to  be  recited  by  a herald,  Plant,  in  prolog. 
Pcenuli,  11.  but  alfo  to  be  publicly  parted  up  in  writing, 
(Scriptum  in  ALBO,  (i.  e.  dn  tabula  dealbata,  vel,  ut  alii  di- 
cunt,  albis  Uteris  not  at  d),  publice  proponi , unde  de  PLANO, 
(i.  e.  de  humo),  re  Be  legi  poJJ'et ;)  in  large  letters,  ( Uteris 
jnajufculis).  Suet.  Calig.  41.  Thefe  words  ufed  commonly  to 
be  prefixed  to  the  edidt,  BONUM  FACTUM,  Suet.  Jul.  80. 
Vitell.  14.  Plant,  ibid. 

Thefe  edicts  which  the  praetor  copied  from  the  edicts  of 
his  predeceflors,  were  called  TRALATITIA ; thofe  which 
he  framed  himfelf,  were  called  NOVA  ; and  fo  any  claufe  or 
part  of  an  edidt,  CAPUT  TRALATITIUM  vel  NOVUM, 
Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  45.  But  as  the  praetor  often,  in  the  courfe  of 
the  year,  altered  his  edidts  through  favour  or  enmity,  Cic.  in 
Verr.  i.  41.  46.  this  was  forbidden,  firft  by  a decree  of  the 
fenate,  A.  U.  585.  and  afterwards,  A.  U.  686.  by  a law  which 
C.  Cornelius  got  parted  to  the  great  offence  of  the  nobility, 
Ut  PR/ETORES  EX  EDICTIS  SHIS  PERTETDIS  JUS  DJGERENT,  i.  e. 
That  the  praetors,  in  adminiftering  juftice,  fhould  not  deviate 
from  the  form  which  they  prefcribed  to  themfelves  in  the 
beginning  of  their  office,  Afcon.  in  Orat.  Cic.  pro  Corn. — 
Dio  Caff".  36.  r.  22.  if  23.  From  this  time  the  law  of  the 
praetors,  (Jus  PR/LTORIUM)  became  more  fixed,  and  law- 
yers began  to  ftudy  their  edidts  with  particular  attention,  Cic. 
de  legg.  i.  5.  fome  alfo  to  comment  on  them,  Gcll.  xiii.  10. 
By  order  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  the  various  edidts  of  the 
praetors  were  collected  into  one,  and  properly  arranged  by  the 
lawyer  Salvius  Julian,  the  great  grandfather  of  the  Emperor 
Didius  Julian;  which  wag  thereafter  called  EDICTUM 
3 PERPETUUM, 
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PERPETUUM,  or  JUS  HONORARIUM,  and  no  doubt 
was  of  the  greateft  fervice  in  forming  that  famous  code  of  the 
Roman  laws  called  the  CORPUS  JURIS,  compiled  by  order 
of  the  Emperor  Juftinian. 

Befides  the  general  edidl  which  the  praetor  publiflied  when 
he  entered  on  his  office,  he  frequently  publiflied  particular  e- 
difts  as  occafion  required,  (Edicta  peculiaria  et  repen- 
tina),  Cic.  inVerf.  iii.  14. 

Au  edift  publiflied  at  Rome  was  called  EDICTUM  UR- 
BANUM,  ibid.  43.  in  the  provinces,  PROV1NCIALE, 
ibid , 46.  Sicilienfe , 45.  &c. 

Some  think  that  the  Prcetor  Urbanus  only  publiflied  an  an- 
nual editf,  and  that  the  prcetor  Peregrinus  adsniniftered  juf- 
tice,  either  according  to  it,  or  according  to  the  lawr  of  nature 
and  nations.  But  we  read  alfo  of  the  edidf  of  the  Praetor  Pere- 
giinus,  Cic.  Fam.  xiii.  59.  And  it  appears  that  in  certain 
cafes  he  might  even  be  appealed  to  for  relief  againft  the  de- 
crees of  the  Prcetor  Urbanus , Cic.  Verr.  i.  46.  Afcon.  in 
Cic.  Caef.  de  Bell.  Civ.  iii.  20.  Dioxlii.  22. 

The  other  magiftrates  publiflied  edicts  as  well  as  the  prae- 
tor; the  kings, -Liv.  i.  32.  \s>  44.  the  confuls,  Liv.  ii.  24.  viii. 
6.  the  dictator,  Liv.  ii.  3c.  viii.  34.  the  cenfor,  Liv.  xliii.  14. 
Nep.  in  Cat.  1.  Cell.  xv.  II.  the  curule  aediles,  Cic.  Phil.  ix. 
7-  Plant.  Capti-o.  iv.  2.  43.  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  Cic. 
in  Verr.  ii.  41.  the  quaeftors,  ibid.  iii.  7.  So  the  provincial 
magiftrates,  Cic.  Epijl.  pajjirn.  and  under  the  emperors,  the 
praefedt  of  the  city,  of  the  praetorian  cohorts,  &c.  So  like- 
wife  the  priefts,  as  the  ponlifices  and  decemviri  facrorum,  Liv. 
xl.  37.  the  augurs,  Valcr.  Max.  viii.  2, 1.  and  in  particular,  the 
pontife x maximus , Tacit.  Hift.  ii.  91.  Gell.  ii.  28.  All  thefe 
were  called  HONORATI,  Liv.  xxv.  5.  Ovid.  Pont.  iv.  5. 
2.  or  Honor e honejlati,  Sail.  Cat.  35.  honoribus  honor ati,  Vel- 
lei.  ii.  124.  honorc  vel  honoribus  uji , Flor.  i.  13.  Cic.  Flacc. 
19.  and  therefore  the  law  which  was  derived  from  their  e- 
didls  was  alfo  called  JUS  HONORARIUM.  But  of  all  thefe, 
the  edids  of  the  praetor  u'ere  the  moft  important. 

The  orders  and  decrees  of  the  emperors  tvere  l’ometimee  al- 
fo called  ediBa,  but  ufually  refcripta.  See  p.  25. 

The  magiftrates  in  compoflng  their  edicls  took  the  advice 
of  the  chief  men  of  the  ftate  ; thus,  Confules  cum  viros prinia- 
rios  atque  amplijfimos  civitatis  rnultos  in  confilium  advocdjjent, 
de  conjilii fententia  pronuncidrunt,  \3c.  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  7.  and 
fometimes  of  one  another ; thus,  Citm  collegium  pra  torium  tri- 
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luni  pleb.  adhibuijfent;  ut  res  nummaria  de  comrmni  fententin 
conjlitueretur  ; c onf erf pfer  tint  commumten  ediBum,  Cic  Oft. 
iii.  20.  Marins  quod  'communker  compojitum  fucrat , Joins  c- 

dixit,  ibid.  . 

The  fummoning  of  any  one  to  appear  in  court,  was  hke- 

wife  called  EdiBurn.  If  a perfon  did  not  obey  the  fir  ft  fum- 
mons,  it  was  repeated  a fecond  and  third  time ; and  then 
what ’was  called  a peremptory  fummons  was  given,  ,(EDIC- 
TUM  PEREMPT0R1UM  dabatur,  quod  difceptationem  pe- 
rimeret,  i.  e.  ultra  tergiverfari  non  pateretur,  which  admitted 
of  no  farther  delay;)  and  if  any  one  neglected  it,  he  was  cal- 
led contumacious,  and  loft  his  caufe.  Sometimes  a fummons 
of  this  kind  was  given  all  at  once,  and  was  called  Unum  fro 
omnibus,  or,  UNUM  fro  tribUs.  We  read  of  the  fenators  be- 
ing fummoned  to  Rome  from  all  Italy  by  an  edict  ot  the  prae- 
tor, Liv.x liii.  ix. 

Certain  decrees  of  the  praetor  were  called  INTERDICTA; 
as,  about  acquiring,  retaining,  or  recovering  the  poffellion  of  a 
thing,  Cic.  Ceecin.  3.  14.  31.  Oral.  i.  10.  to  which  Cicero  al- 
ludes, Urbanitati-  pojjejjtonem  quibufvis  INTERDICTIS  defeiula - 
mus,  Fam.  vii.  32.  alfo  about  reftoring,  exhibiting,  or  prohi- 
biting a thing ; whence  Horace,  Sat.  ii.  3.  217.  Interdic- 
To  huic  (fc.  infano)  omne  adimat  jus  prator,  i.  e.  bonis  inter- 
dicat,  the  praetor  would  take  from  him  the  management  of  his 
fortune,  and  appoint  him  a curator,  Id.  Epifl.  i.  1.  102.  ac- 
cording to  a law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  (quee  furiofis  ct  male 
rem  gerentibus  bonis  INTERDICI  jubebat),  Cic.  de  Senect.  7. 

3.  The  INSIGNIA  of  the  PRfETOR. 

The  praetor  was  attended  by  two  liftors,  in  the  city,  who 
went  before  him  with  the  fa  fees,  Plaut.  Epid.  i.  1.  26.  and 
by  fix  liftors  without  the  city.  He  wore  the  toga  preetexta , 
which  he  aflumed,  as  the  confuls  did,  on  the  firft  day  of  his 

office,  after  having  offered  up  vows,  (yotis  nuncupatis]  in  the 

capitol. 

When  the  praetor  heard  caufes,  he  fat  in  the  Forum  or  Co- 

mitium,  on  a TRIBUNAL,  (in,  or  oftener  pro  tribunal!], 

which  was  a kind  of  ftage  or  fcaffold,  (fuggefum,  v.  -us],  in 

which  was  placed  the  Sella  Curulis  of  the  praetor,  Cic.  Verr.  iii. 

38.  Mart.  xi.  99.  and  a fword  and  a fpear  (GLADIUS  et 
HASTA)  were  fet  upright  before  him.  The  Tribunal  was 
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made  of  wood,  and  moveable,  Cic.  in  Vat . 14.  Suet.  Ccef.  84. 
fo  large  as  to  contain  the  ASSESSORES,  or.counfel  of  the  pra- 
^°r,  he.  de  Orat.  i.  37.  and  others.  Brut.  84.  in  the  form  of  a 
j qua  re,  as  appears  from  ancient  coins.  But  when  fpacious  halls 
were  erefted  round  the  Forum,  for  the  adminj  ft  ration  of  juf- 
ticc,  called  BASILIC/E,  or  Regice  fc.  cedes  vel  portions , Suet. 
Aug.  31.  Calig.  37.  Stat.  Sitv.  i.  I.  2p.  (ExtriAixcei  Zo- 
fim.  v.  2.  Jofcph.  A.  xvii.  11.  from  their  largenefs  and  mag- 
nificence, the  Tribunal  in  them  feems  to  have  been  of  ftone, 
and  in  the  form  of  a femicircle,  Vitruv.  v.  1.  the  two  ends  of 
which  were  called  Cornua,  Tacit  Annal.  i.  75.  or  Partes- 
Pr mores.  Suet.  lib.  33.  Hie  firft  Bajilica  at  Rome  appears 
to  have  been  built  by  M.  Porcius  Cato,  the  cenfor,  A.  U- 
566.  hence  called  Porcia,  Liv.  xxxix.  44. 

The  JUDICES  or  jury  appointed  by  the  Praetor,  fat  on- 
lower  feats,  called  SUBSELLIA,  Cic.  Rofc.  Am.  11.  as  alfo 
did  the  advocates.  Id.  de  Orat.  i.  62.  the  witneffes,  Id.  Flacc. 
jo.  and  hearers.  Brut.  84.  Suet.  Aug.  56.  Whence  Subfellia- 
is  put  for  the  aft  of  judging,  Suet.  Ncr.  17.  or  of  pleading, 
Cic.  dc  Orat.  i.  8.  ii.  33.  thus,  Verfatus  in  utrifque  fubfelliis 
cum  fumma  fama  et  Jide  ; i.  e.  judicem  et  patronum  egit,  Cic. 
Fam.  xiii.  10.  A J'ubfelliis  Allienus,  &c.  i.  e.  cauftdicus , a 
pleader,  in  Ceecil.  15.  For  fuch  were  faid  babitare  in  fubfel- 
hts,  Orat.  i.  62.  A fubfelliis  in  otium  fe  conferre,  to  retire 
from  pleading.  Id.  Orat.  ii.  33. 

The  inferior  magiftrates,  when  they  fat  in  judgement,  (j in- 
dicia exercebailt),  did  not  ufe  a Tribunal,  but  only  fubfellia  ,- 
as,  the  tribunes,  plebeian  tediles,  and  qua-ftors,  &c.  Afcon.  in 
Cic.  Suet.  Claud.  23. 

1 he  benches  on  which  the  fenators  fat  in  the  fenatc-houfe 
were  likewife  called  fubfellia,  Cic.  in  Cat.  i.  7.  Hence,  Lon - 
gi  fnbfellii  judicatiff,  the  flownefs- of  the  fenate  in  decreeing, 
Cic.  Fam . iii.  9.  And  fo  alfo  the  feats  in  the  theatres,  circus, 
&c.  thus , fenatona  fubfellia,  Cic.  pro  Corn.  1 , Bis fepterta fub- 
fellia, the  feats  of  the  Equitcs,  Mart.  v.  28. 

In  matters  of  lefs  importance  the  praetor  judged  and  pa 'led 
fentence  without  form,  at  any  time  or  in  any  place,  whether 
fitting  or  walking  ; and  then  he  was  faid  COGNOSCERE, 
interloqui,  difeutere,  E vel  DE  PLANO  ; or,  as  Cicero  ex-- 
preffes  it,  ex  tequo  loco,  Fam.  iii.  8.  Caecin.  17.  de  Orat.  6. 
non  pro,  vel  c tribunal',  aut  ex  fuperiore  loco  ; which  expref- 
fions  are  oppofed : So  Suet.  Tib.  33.  But  about  all  impor- 
tant affairs  he  judged  in  form  on  hia  tribunal. 
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The  ufual  attendants  (MINISTRI  vel  apparitores ) of  the 
prcetor,  befides  the  liflors,  were  the  SCPJBfE,  who  record- 
ed his  proceedings,  (jqui  alia  in  tabulas  refer  rent),  Cic.  Verr. 
iii.  78.  &.  79.  and  the  ACCENSI,  who  fummoned  perfons, 
and  proclaimed  aloud  when  it  was  the  third  hour,  or  9 o’ 
clock  before  noon ; when  it  was  mid-day,  and  when  it  u’as 
the  ninth  hour,  or  3 o’clock  afternoon,  Varr.  do  ling . Lat. 
v.  9. 


4.  The  number  o/PR/ETORS  at  different  times. 

While  the  Roman  Empire  was  limited  to  Italy,  there 
were  only  two  praetors.  When  .Sicily  and  Sardinia  were  re- 
duced to  the  form  of  a province,  A.  U.  526.  two  other  prae- 
tors were  added  to  govern  them,  Liv.  Epit.  20.  and  two  more 
when  Hither  and  Farther  Spain  were  fubdued,  Id.  xxxii.  27. 

& 28.  In  the  year  571,  only  four  praetors  were  created  by 
the  Baebian  law,  which  ordained,  that  fix  praetors  and  four 
Ihould  be  created  alternately,  Liv.  xl.  44.  but  this  regulation 
feems  not  to  have  been  long  obferved. 

Of  theie  fix  praetors  two  only  remained  in  the  city ; the  o- 
ther  four,  immediately  after  having  entered  on  their  office,  fet 
out  for  their  provinces.  The  praetors  determined  their  pro- 
vinces, as  the  confuls,  by  calling  lots,  or  by  agreement,  Liv. 
paffim. 

Sometimes  one  praetor  adminiftered  juftice  both  between 
citizens  and  foreigners,  Liv.  xxv.  3.  xxvii.  38.  xxxi.  1.  xxxv. 

41.  and  in  dangerous  conjunctures,  none  of  the  praetors  were- 
exempted  from  military  fervice,  Id.  xxiii.  32. 

The  praetor  Urbanus  and  Peregrimis  adminiftered  juftice  on- 
ly in  private  or  lefler  caufes ; but  in  public  and  important  cau- 
fes,  the  people  either  judged  themfelves,  or  appointed  perfons, 
one  or  more,  to  prefide  at  the  trial,  (qui  quafioni  prceejfent , 

Cic.  pro  Cluent.  29.  queer erent,  qiuefliones  publicas  \c\  judicice 
exercerent,  Liv.  iv.  51.  xxxviii.  55.  Salluft.  Jug.  40.')  who  ' 
were  called  QUfESI  1 ORES,  or  ores  parr icidii,  whofe 

authority  lafted  only  till  the  trial  w'as  over.  Sometimes  a dic- 
tator was  created  for  holding  trials,  Liv.  ix.  26.  But  A.  U. 
f)04,  it  was  determined,  that  the  Prcetor  Urbanus  and  Pere- 
s’™ Ihould  continue  to  exercife  their  ufual  jurifdidions ; and 
that  the  four  other  praetors  Ihould  during  their  nragiftracy  al- 
to remain  iu  the  city,  and  prefide  at  public  trials : one,  at  trials 
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concerning,  extortion,  (de  repetundis) ; another,  concerning 
bribery,  (de  ambitii ) ; a third,  concerning  crimes  committed 
againft  the  Hate,  (de  majejlate ) ; and  a fourth,  about  defraud- 
ing the  public  treafury,  (de  peculatu).  Thefe  were  called 
QUALSTIONES  PERPETUAL,  Cic.  Brut.  26.  becaufethey 
were  annually  affigned  (mandabantur)  to  particular  praetors, 
who  always  conducted  them  for  the  whole  year,  (qui  perpetub 
exercerent ),  according  to  a certain  form  prefcribed  by  law  ; fo 
that  there  was  no  need,  as  formerly,  of  making  a new  law,  or 
of  appointing  extraordinary  inquifitors  to  prelide  at  them,  who 
fhould  refign  their  authority  when  the  trial  was  ended.  But 
ftill,  when  any  thing  unufual  or  atrocious  happened,  the  peo- 
ple or  fenate  judged  about  the  matter  themfelves,  or  appoint- 
ed inquifitors  to  prefide  at  the  trial ; and  then  they  were  faid 
extra  or  dine  m queercre : as  in  the  cafe  of  Clodius,  for  violating 
the  facred  rites  of  the  Bona  Dca,  or  Good  Goddefs,  Cic.  Att.  i. 
13,  14,  Sc  16.  and  of  Milo,  for  the  murder  of  Clodius,  Cic. 
pro  Mil,  8cc. 

L.  Sulla  encreafed  the  number  of  the  quajliones  per petu ce,  by 
adding  thofe  de  FALSO,  vel  de  ermine  falfi,  concerning  for- 
gers of  -wills  or  other  writs,  coiners  or  makers  of  bafe  money, 
See.  de  SIC  AR1IS  et  VENEFIC1S,  about  fuch  as  killed  a per- 
fon  with  weapons  or  poifen;  et  de  PARRICID1S  : on  wduch 
account  he  created  two  additional  praetors,  A.  U.  672  ; fome 
fay  four.  Julius  Caefar  encreafed  the  number  of  praetors,  firft 
to  ten,  A.  U.  707,  Dio,  xlii.  51.  then  to  fourteen,  Id.  xliii. 
47.  afterwards  to  fixteen,  lb.  49.  ‘Tacit.  Hijl.  iii.  37-_  Under 
the  triumviri,  there  were  67  praetors  in  one  year,  Dio,  xlvin. 
43,  53.  Auguftus  reduced  the  number  to  twelve,  Dio  fays  ten, 
xliii.  32.  but  afterwards  made  them  fixteen,  Pompon,  de  orig. 
jur.  ii.  28.  According  to  Tacitus,  there  were  no  more  than 
twelve  at  his  death,  Annul,  i.  14.  Under  liberius,  there  were 
fometimes  fifteen,  and  fometimes  fixteen,  Dio,  lviii.  20. 
Claudius  added  two  praetors  for  the  cognifauce  of  trulls,  (qui 
ele  fideicommiffis  jus  dicerent).  The  number  then  was  eigh- 
teen ; but  afterwards  it  varied. 

Upon  the  decline  of  the  empire,  the  principal  funflions  of 
the  prators  were  conferred  on  the  prcefeelus pratorio,  and  other 
magi  Urates  inftituted  by  the  emperors.  The  prators  of  courfe 
funk  in  their  importance ; under  Valentinian  their  number  was 
reduced  to  three ; and  this  magiftracy  having  become  an  empty- 
name,  ( inane  nomen.  Booth,  de  confol.  philof.  in.  4-)  wafi  at 
laft  entirely  fuppreficd,  as  it  is  thought,  under  Julhman. 
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TWO  magiftrates  were  firft  created,  A.  U.  312,  for  tak, 
ing  an  °account  of  the  number  of  the  people,  and  the 
value  oi  their  fortunes,  ( cenjiu  agendo J)  ,•  whence  they  were 
called  CENSORES,  Liv.  etFeJl.  (Censor,  ad  cujus  cenftonem, 
id  eft,  arbitrium,  cenferetur  populus,  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  14.)  As 
the  confuls,  being  engaged  in  wars  abroad,  or  commotions  at 
home,  had  not  leifure  for  that  bufinefs,  (non  confulibus  opera 
erat,  fc.  pretium,  i.  e.  iis  non  vacabat  id  negotiant  agere ) ; 
the  cenfus  had  been  intermitted  for  17  years,  Liv.  lii.  22.  iv.  8. 

The  cenfors  at  firft  continued  in  office  for  five  years,  Ibid. 
But  afterwards,  left  they  ffiould  abufe  their  authority,  a law 
was  palled  by  Mamercus  ALmilius  the  diftator,  ordaining, 
that  they  lliould  be  defied  every  five  years  ; but  that  their 
power  lliould  continue  only  a year  and  a half.  (Ex  quinquen- 
nali  annua  ac  femejlris  cenfura  Jaffa  eJT),  Liv.  iv.  24.  ix.  33. 

The  cenfors  had  all  the  enfigns  of  the  confuls,  except  ,the 
liclors. 

The  cenfors  were  ufually  chofen  from  the  moft  refpeftable 
perfons  of  confular  dignity ; at  firft  only  from  among  the  pa- 
tricians, but  afterwards  likewife  from  the  plebeians.  The  firft 
plebeian  cenfor  was  C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  A.  U.  404,  who  al- 
fo  had  been  the  firft  plebeian  dictator,  Liv.  vii.  22.  After- 
wards a law  was  made,  that  one  of  the  cenfors  lliould  always 
be  a plebeian.  Sometimes  both  cenfors  were  plebeians,  Liv. 
, Epit.  59.  and  fometimes  thofe  were  created  cenfors,  who  had 
neither  been  confuls  nor  prsetors,  Liv.  xxvii.  6.  and  11.  but 
not  fo  after  the  fecond  Punic  war. 

The  laft  cenfors,  namely  Paulus  and  Plancus,  under  Ali- 
gn fins,  are  faid  to  have  been  private  perfons,  (PRIVATI), 
Dio,  liv.  2.  not  that  they  had  never  borne  any  public  office 
before,  but  to  diftinguiffi  them  from  the  Emperor  ; all  befides 
him  being  called  by  that  name.  Veil.  ii.  99.  Suet.  Tacit,  et 
Plin.  pajfim. 

The  power  of  the  cenfors  at  firft  was  fmall ; but/afterwards 
it  became  very  great.  All  the  orders  of  the  Hate  were  fubjeft 
to  them,  ( c enf  iribus  fu bjcbli,  Liv.  iv.  241)  Hence  the  cenfor- 
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fliip  is  called  by  Plutarch,  the  fummit  of  all  preferments 
( omnium  honorum  apex,  vel  fajligium ),  in  Cat.  Maj.  and  by  Ci- 
cero, magiflra pudoris  et  modejlice,  in  Pif.  4.  The  title  of  Cen- 
for  was  efteemed  more  honourable  than  that  of  Conful ; as 
-appears  from  ancient  coins  and  ftatues : and  it  was  reckoned 
the  chief  ornament  of  nobility,  to  be  fprung  frorti  a cenforian 
family,  Vdler.  viii.  13.  ’Tacit . Ann  iii.  28.  Hijl.  iii.  9. 

The  office  of  the  cenfors  was  chiefly  to  eftimate  the  for- 
tunes, and  to  infpedt  the  morals  of  the  citizens,  Cic.  de  leg. 
iii.  3. 

The  cenfors  performed  the  cenfus  in  the  Campus  Martins . 
Seated  in  their  curule  chairs,  and  attended  by  their  clerks  and 
other  officers,  they  ordered  the  citizens,  divided  into  their  claf- 
fes  and  centuries,  and  alfo  into  their  tribes,  Liv.  xxix.  37.  to  be 
called  ( citari ) before  them  by  a herald,  and  to  give  an  account 
of  their  fortunes,  family,  &.c.  according  to  the  inftitution  of 
Servius  Tullius.  (See  p.  79.)  At  the  fame  time  they  reviewed 
the  fenate  and  equeftrian  order,  fupplied  the  vacant  places  in 
both,  and  infli&ed  various  marks  of  difgrace  (notas  inurehant ) 
on  thofe  who  deferved  it.  A fenator  they  excluded  from  the 
fenate-houfe,  ( fenatu  movebant,  vel  ejiciebant ),  (fee  p.  6.)  an  e- 
(jues  they  deprived  of  his  public  liorle,  (equutn  adimebant),  (fee 
p.  28.)  and  any  other  citizen  they  removed  from  a more  ho- 
nourable to  alefs  honourable  tribe,  ( tribu  movebant );  or  depriv- 
ed him  of  all  the  privileges  of  a Roman  citizen,  except  liber- 
ty, ( ttrarium  f aciebant , Liv.  Sfui  per  hoc  non  cjfet  in  albo  centu- 
ruc  fuccjedad  hoc  effet  civis  tantiim,  ut  pro  capitefuo  tributi  no- 
mine sera pender et,  Afcon.  in  Cic.)  or,  as  it  is  otherwise  exprefi- 
ed,  in  tabula  r Cceritum,  vel  inter  Cterites  referebant , i.  c.jurcfuf- 
fragii privabant ; Gell.  xvi.  13*  Strab.  v.  p.  220.  Hence  Caerite 
cerd  digni,  worthlefs  perfons,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  6,63.  But  this  lad 
phrafe  does  not  often  occur.  Cicero  and  Livy  almoft  always  ufe 
/Erarium  facere ; in  vel  inter  ccrarios  refer  re . This  mark  of  dil- 
grace  was  alfo  inflnffed  on  a fenator  or  an  eques } and  was  then  al- 
ways added  to  the  mark  of  difgrace  peculiar  to  their  oidei  ; 
thus,  Cenfores  Mamcrcum,  quifuerat  dictator , tribu  moyet  unt, 
cBuplicatoque  cenfu , (i.  e.  havingmade  the  valuation  of  his  eflate 
eight  times  more  than  it  ought,  that  thus  he  might  be  obliged  to 
pay  eight  times  more  tribute),  eeranum  fecerunt,  Liv.  iv.  24. 
Omnes,  quos  fenatu  moverunt,  quibufque  equos  ademerunt,  <ei  ari- 
c r facerunt , et  tribu  moverunt , xlii.  10.  The  cenfors  themfelves 
did  not  foruetimes  agree  about  their  powers  in  this  refpe£K 
Claudius  negabat,  Sujfragii  lationem  injujfit populi  cenforcm  cut- 
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quam  hominiadimerepofe.  Neque enimfi  tnlu mover e pojfet,  quod 
fit  nihil  aliudquam  mutarejubere  tribum,  ideo  omnibus  v.  et  xxx. 
tribubus  emovere  poffe:  idejl,  civitatem  libertatemque  eripere,  non 
ubi  cenfeatur  Jinire,  fed  cenfu  excluders.  LLec  inter  ififos  difee p- 
tata,  Ific.  Liv.  xlv.  15. 

The  cenfors  could  inflid  thefe  marks  of  difgrace  upon  what 
evidence,  and  for  what  caufe  they  judged  proper  ; but,  when 
they  expelled  from  the  fenate,  they  commonly  annexed  a rea- 
fon  to  their  cenfure,  Liv.  xxxix.  42.  which  was  called  SUB- 
SCPJPTIO  CENSORIA,  Cic. pro  Cluent.  43,&44-  Some- 
times an  appeal  was  made  from  their  fentence  to  the  people, 
Plutarch,  in  Ti  Fla  min. 

The  cenfors  not  only  could  hinder  one  another  from  1 nfl ld- 
ing  any  cenfure,  (pit  alter  de  fenatu  movem  veht , alter  retmeat ; 
ut  alter  in  ceranos  referrt , aut  tnbu  moveri jubeat , alter  vetet, 
Cic.  ibid.  Fees  ejecli  de  fenatu ; retinuit  quoflam  Lepidus  a 
collega  preeteritos , Liv.  xl.  51.)  but  they  might  even  ftigma- 
tife  one  another,  Liv.  xxix.  37. 

The  citizens  in  the  colonies  and  free  towns  were  there  inrol- 
led  by  their  own  cenfors,  according  to  the  form  prelcribed  by 
the  Roman  cenfors,  {ex  formula  ab  Romanis  cenforibus  data), 
and  an  account  of  them  was  tranfmitted  to  Rome,  Liv.  x,xix. 
15.  So  that  the  fenate  might  fee  at  one  view  the  wealth  and 
condition  of  the  whole  empire,  ibid.  37. 

When  the  cenfprs  took  an  eftimate  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
citizens,  they  were  faid,  ccnfum  agere  vel  habere;  Censere po- 
puli levitates, foboles,f amilias,  pecuniafque,  Cic.  legg.  iii.  3.  Re- 
fen-e in  ccnfum,  Liv.  xxxix.  44.  Fior.  i.  6.  or,  cenfui aferibere. 
Tacit.  Annal.  xiii.  51.  The  citizens,  when  they  gave  in  to  the 
cenfors  an  eRimate  of  their  fortunes,  &c.  were  faid,  Censer  I 
modum  agri,  mancipia,  pecunias.  See.  fc.  fecundum  vel  quod  ad, 
Cic.  Flacc.  32.  f.  80.  Profiteri;  in  cenfum  deferre  vel  dedicare. 
Id.  Arch.  4.  Senec.  Ep.  95.  annos  deferre  vel  cenferi;  thus,  CL. 
annos  cenfus  ejl  Claudii  Ccefaris  cenfura  'T.  Fullonius  Bonomenfs- 
idque  collatis  cenfibus  quos  ante  detulerat,  verum  appciruit,  PI  in. 
vii.  49.  f.  50.  Sometimes  alfo  cenfcre;  thus,  Priedia  cenfere, 
to  give  in  an  eftimate  of  one’s  farms,  Cic.  Flacc.  32.  Liv-.  xlv. 
15.  Priedia  cenfui  cenfendo,  fc.  apt  a;  i.  e.  quorum  cenfus  cen- 
feri, pretium  cejlimari  ordinis  et  tributi  cciufd  potejl;  farms,  of 
which  one  is  the  juft  proprietor,  ibid.  Hence  cenferi,  to  be 
valued  or  efteemed,  to  be  held  in  eftimation  ; Cic.  Arch.  6. 
Val.  Max.  v.  3.  3.  Ovid.  Am.  ii.  15.  2.  Seme.  Ep.  76.  Plin. 
Pan.  15.  De  quo  cenferis,  amicus,  from  whom  or  on  whofe 
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account  you  are  valued,  Ovid.  Pont.  ii.  5.  ult.  Privatus  illi, 
CENSUS  erat  brevis,  their  private  fortune  was  final],  Horat. 
Od.  ii.  15.  13.  exiguus,  Ep.  i.  1.43.  tenuis.  Id.  7.  76.  Equef- 
tris,  v.-ter,  the  fortune  of  an  Eques;  CCCC.  millia  nummum, 
400,000  felterces,  Plin.  Ep.  i.  19.  Senatorius,  of  a fenator. 
Suet.  Vefp.  17.  Homo  fine  cenfu,  Cic.  Flacc.  52.  Ex  cevfu  tri- 
bute1 conferre,  Id.  Verr.  ii.  63.  Cultus  major  cenfu,  Horat. 
Sat.  ii.  3.  323.  Dat  cenfus  honores,  Ovid.  Amor.  iii.  8.  56. 
Cenfus  partus  per  vulnera,  a fortune  procured  in  war,  ibid.  9. 
Demitt  ere  cenfum  in  vifeera,  i.  e.  bona  obligurire , to  eat  up, 
Id.  Met.  viii.  846.  Romani  ccnfus populi,  the  treafury,  Lucan. 
iii.  157.  Breves  extender e cenfus,  to  make  a fmall  fortune  go 
far.  Martial,  xii.  6. 

The  cenfors  divided  the  citizens  into  dalles  and  centuries, 
according  to  their  fortunes.  They  added  new  tribes  to  the 
old,  when  it  was  neceflary,  Liv.  x.  9.  Epit.  19.  They 
let  the  public  lands  and  taxes,  (fee  p.  64.)  and  the  regulati- 
ons which  they  preferibed  to  the  farmer s-general  ( manicipibus 
v.  publicanis ) were  called  Leges  vel  ’Tabula;  Cenforice,  Cic. 
Verr.  iii.  6.  in  Rull.  i.  2.  Polyb.  vi.  15. 

The  cenfors  agreed  with  undertakers  about  building  and  re- 
pairing the  public  works,  fuch  as  temples,  porticos,  &c.  (0- 
pera  public  a cedifeanda  et  rejicienda  REDEMPTORIBUS  /ocu- 
bant );  which  they  examined  when  linilhed,  ( probaverunt , i.  e. 
re&e  et  ex  ordine  fabla  ejfe pronunciavervnt);  and  caufed  to  be 
kept  in  good  repair,  (J'arta  tefia  exigebani,  fc.  etd)  Liv.  iv.  22. 
ad.  51.  xlii.  3.  xlv.  15.  The  expences  allowed  by  the  public 
for  executing  thefe  works,  were  called  Ultrotributa,  Liv. 
xxxix.  44.  xliii.  16.  Senec.  Benef.  iv.  1.  Hence  Ultrotributa 
locare,  to  let  them,  or  to  promife  a certain  fum  for  executing 
them  ; conducere,  to  undertake  them,  ibid. 

The  cenfors  had  the  charge  of  paving  the  ftreets,  and  mak- 
ing the  public  roads,  bridges,  aquteduils,  &.c.  Liv.  ix.  29. 
& 43.  xli.  27.  They  likewife  made  contrails  about  furnilhing 
the  public  facrifices,  Plutarch,  in  Cat.  and  horfes  for  the  ule 
of  the  curulemagiftrates,  Liv.  xxiv.  18.  Fe/l.  invoc.  Equi  Cu- 
rules  : alfo  about  feeding  the  geefe  which  were  kept  in  the 
Capitol,  in  commemoration  of  their  having  preferved  it,  when 
the  dogs  had  failed  to  give  the  alarm,  Cic.  pro  Rofc.  Am.  20. 
plin.  x.  22.  f.  26.  xxix.  4.  f.  14. 

They  took  care  that  private  perfons  Ihould  not  occupy  what 
belonged  to  the  public,  Liv.  iv.  8.  And  if  any  one  refufed 
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to  obey  their  fentence,  they  could  fine  him,  and  diftrain  his 
effeds  till  he  made  payment,  Liv.  xliii.  16. 

The  impofing  of  taxes  is  often  afcribed  to  the  cenfors  ; but 
this  was  done  by  a decree  of  the  fenate  and  the  order  of  the 
people ; without  which  the  cenfors  had  not  even  the  right  of 
laying  out  the  public  money,  nor  of  letting  the  public  lands, 
Liv.  xxvii.  XX.  xl.  4 6.  xli.  27.  xliv.  16.  Polyb.  vi.  10.  Hence 
the  fenate  fometimes  cancelled  their  leafes,  (locations  induce- 
bant ),  when  they  difapproved  of  them,  Id.  xxxix.  44.  For 
the  fenate  had  the  chief  diredion  in  all  thefe  matters,  ibid. . 

The  cenfor  had  no  right  to  propofe  laws,  or  to  lay  any  thing 
before  the  fenate  or  people,  unlefs  by  means  of  the  conful  or 
prretor,  or  a tribune  of  the  commons,  Phn.  Hift.  Mat.  xxxv. 

17.  Liv.  loc.  cit. 

The  poorer  of  the  cenfors  did  not  extend  to  public  crimes, 
or  to  fuch  things  as  came  under  the  cognifance  of  the  civil  ma- 
giftrate,  and  were  punifhable  by  law  ; but  only  to  matters  of 
a private  nature,  and  of  lefs  importance  : as,  if  one  did  not 
cultivate  his  ground  properly,  Cell.  iv.  12.  if  an  eques  did  not 
take  proper  care  of  his  horfe,  which  was  called  Incuria  or 
Impolitia,  ibid,  if  one  lived  too  long  unmarried,  (the  fine  for 
which  was  called  tes  uxorium,  Fefius);  or  contraded  debt 
without  caufe,  &c.  Valer.  Max.  ii.  9.  and  particularly,  if  any 
one  had  not  behaved  w'ith  fufficient  bravery  in  war,  Liv.  xxiv. 

18.  or  was  of  diffolute  morals,  Cit.  Cluent.  47.  above  all,  if 
a perfon  had  violated  his  oath,  Liv.  ibid,  et  Cic.  Off.  iii.  31. 
Gell.  vii.  18. 

The  accufed  were  ufually  permitted  to  make  their  defence, 
( caufam  dicere'),  Liv.  loc.  cit. 

The  fentence  of  the  cenfors,  (ANIMADVERSIO  CENSO- 
RIA  vel  judicium  cenforis'),  only  affededthe  rank  and  charac- 
ter of  perfons.  It  was  therefore  properly  called  IGNOMI- 
NIA,  (guod in  nomine  tantum,  i.e.  dignitate  vcrfabatur'),  and 
in  later  times  had  no  other  effed,  than  of  putting  a man  to  the 
blulh,  (nihil fere  damnato  afferebat  ptceter  ruborem,  Cic.) 

It  was  not  fixed  and  unalterable,  as  the  decilion  of  a court 
of  law,  (non  pro  re  judicata  habebntur) ; but  might  be  either 
taken  ofl  by  the  next  cenfors,  or  rendered  ineffedual  by  the 
verdid  of  a jury,  or  by  the  fuffrages  of  the  Roman  people. 
Thus  we  find  C.  Greta,  who  had  been  extruded  the  fenate  by 
the  cenfors,  A.  U.  639,  the  very  next  lujlrum  himfelf  made 
cenfor,  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  42.  Seep.  7.  Sometimes  the  fenate 
added  force  to  the  feeble  fentence  of  the  cenfors,  (inert i cenfo- 
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ritr  notin'),  by  their  decree,  which  impofed  an  additional  pu- 
niffiment,  Liv.  xxiv.  18. 


Ihe  office  of  cenfor  was  once  exercifcd  by  a diftator,  Liv. 
xxiii.  22.  and  23.  After  Sylla,  the  eleftion  of  cenfors  was 
intermitted  for  about  1 7 years,  Jlfccn.  in  Cic. 

W hen  the  cenfors  afled  improperly,  they  might  be  brought 
to  a trial ; as  they  fometirres  were  by  a tribune  of  the  com- 
mons, Liv.  xxiv.  43.  xliii.  1 5, 16.  Nay,  we  find  a tribune  or- 
dering a cenfor  to  be  feized  and  led  to  prifon,  Id.  ix.  34.  and 
even  to  be  thrown  fiom  the  Tarpeian  rock,  Id.  epit.  59. 
Plin.  vii.  44.  f.  45.  but  both  were  prevented  by  their  col- 
leagues, ibid.  43.  f.  43. 

Two  things  w'ere  peculiar  to  the  cenfors  : — 1.  No  one  could 
be  elefted  a fecond  time  to  that  office,  according  to  the  law 
of  C.  Martius  Rutilus,  w7ho  refufed  a fecond  cenforlhip  when 
conferred  on  him,  hence  firnamed  CENSORIN' US,  Valer. 

Max.  iv.  1. 2.  If  one  of  the  cenfors  died,  another  wras 

not  fubftituted  in  his  room ; but  his  furviving  colleague  was 
obliged  to  refign  his  office,  Liv.  xxiv.  43.  xxvii.  6. 

The  death  of  a cenfor  was  elteemed  ominous,  becaufe  it 
had  happened  that  a cenfor  died,  and  another  was  chofen  in 
his  place,  in  that  lujlrum  in  w hich  Rome  was  taken  by  the 
Gauls,  Liv.  v.  31.  vi.  27. 

The  cenfors  entered  on  their  office  immediately  after  their 
election.  It  was  cuftomary  for  them,  when  the  comitia  were 
over,  to  lit  down  on  their  curule  chairs  in  the  Campus  Martius 
before  the  temple  of  Mars,  Liv.  xl.  45.  Before  they  began  to 
execute  their  office,  they  fwore  that  they  would  do  nothing 
through  favour  or  hatred,  but  that  they  would  aft  uprightly  ; 
and  when  they  refigned  their  office,  they  fwore  that  they  had 
done  fo.  Then  going  up  to  the  treafury,  (in  ararium  afeen- 
dentes),  they  left  a lilt  of  thofe  w'hom  they  had  made  m am. 


Liv.  xxix.  37. 

A record  of  tire  proceedings  of  the  cenfors  (memoria  publica 
recenf.onis , talulis  publicis  imprejfa ) was  kept  in  the  temple  of 
the  nymphs,  Cic. pro  Mil.  27.  and  is  alfo  faid  to  have  been  pre- 
ferred with  great  care  by  their  defendants,  Dionyf.  i.  74 

One  of  the  cenfors,  to  whom  it  fell  by  lot,  Varr.  Lat.  L. 
v.  9.  after  the  cenfus  was  finiffied,  offered  a folemn  facrificc 
(lujlrum  condidit ) in  the  Campus  Martius.  See  p.  82. 

The  power  of  tire  cenfors  continued  unimpaired  to  the  tri- 
bunelhip  of  Clodius,  A.  U.  695,  who  got  a law  paffed,  or- 
dering that  no  fenator  iliould  be  degraded  by  the  cenfors,  un- 
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lefs  he  had  been  formally  accufed  and  condemned  by  both 
cenfors,  Dio.  xxxviii.  13.  but  this  law  was  abrogated,  and  the 
powers  of  the  cenforftiip  reltored  1'oon  after  by  CX  Metellus 
Scipio,  A.  U.  702,  Afcon.  in  Cic.  Dio.  xl.  57. 

Under  the  emperors  the  oihce.  of  cenfor  was  abolilhed  ; but 
the  chief  parts  of  it  were  exercifed  by  the  emperors  them- 
felves,  as  by  other  magiftrates. 

Julius  Ctefar  made  a review  of  the  people  (reccnfum populie- 
git),  after  a new  manner,  in  the  feveral  ftreets,  by  means  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  houfes,  (vicatim  per  dominos  infularum ), 
Suet.  Jul.  41.  but  this  was  not  a review  of  the  whole  Roman 
people,  but  only  of  the  poorer  fort,  who  received  a monthly 
gratuity  of  com  from  the  public,  ibid,  which  ufed  to  be  given 
them  in  former  times,  firft  at  alow  price,  Liv.  ii.  34.  and  af- 
terwards, by  the  law  of  Clodius,  for  nought,  Cic. pro  Sext.  25. 
Afcon.  in  Cic. 

Julius  Csefar  was  appointed  by  the  fenate  to  infpe£l  the  mo- 
rals of  the  citizens  for  three  years,  Dio.  xliii.  14.  under  the  ti- 
tle of  PRH1.FECTUS  MORUM  vel  moribus,  Suet.  Jul.  76. 
Cic.  Fam.  ix.  15.  afterwards  for  life,  under  the  title  of  cenfor, 
Dio.  xliv.  5.  A power  limilar  to  this  feems  to  have  been  con- 
ferred on  Pompey  in  his  third  confullhip,  ( corrigendis  moribus 
delectus'),  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  28. 

Auguftus  thrice  made  a review  of  the  people  ; the  firft  and 
laft  time  with  a colleague,  and  the  fecond  time  alone.  Suet. 
Aug.  27. 

He  was  invefted  by  the  fenate  with  the  fame  cenforian 
power  as  Julius  Caftar,  repeatedly  for  five  years,  according  to 
Dion  Caftius,  liii.  17.  liv.  2, 10,  (s’  30.  according  to  Suetonius 
for  life,  ( recepit  et  morum  legumque  regimen  pcrpetumn).  Suet. 
Aug.  27  under  the  title  of  MAG1STER  MORUM,  Fuji. 
Conf.  Hence  Horace,  Epift . ii.  1. 

Cum  tot  fujlineas,  ac  tanta  negotici  Joins , 

Res  Italas  armis  tuteris,  moribus  onus, 

Legibus  emendes,  &c. 

Auguftus,  however,  declined  the  title  of  cenfor.  Suet.  27. 
although  he  is  fo  called  by  Macrobius,  Sat.  ii.  4.  and  Ovid 
fays  of  him,  fc  agitur  censura,  &c.  Fajl.  vi.  647.  Some 
of  the  l'ucceeding  emperors  afl'umed  this  title,  particularly  thofe 
of  the  Flavian  family,  but  moll  of  them  rejefted  it,  as  Trajan 
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Plin.  Pancg.  45.  after  whom  we  rarely  find  it  mentioned* 
Dio,  liii.  18; 

1 iberius  thought  the  cenforfhip  unfit  for  his  time,  ( non  id 
tempus  cenfurp),  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  33.  It  was  therefore  inter- 
mitted during  his  government ; as  it  was  likewife  during  that 
of  his  fucceffor. 

A review  of  the  people  was  made  by  Claudius  and  L.  Vi- 
tellius,  the  father  of  the  emperor  A.  Vitellius,  A.  U.  800. 
Suet.  Claud.  16.  Vit.  2.  by  Vefpafian  and  Titus,  A.  U.  827. 
Suet.  Vefp.  8.  Pit.  6.  but  never  after.  Cenforinus  dedienat. 
18.  fays,  that  this  review  was  made  only  feventy-five  times 
during  650,  or  rather  630  years,-  from  its  firft  inftitution  un- 
der Servius  to  the  time  of  Vefpafian  j after  which  it  was  to- 
tally difeontinued,  ibid. 

Deoius  endeavoured  to  reflore  the  cenforlhip  in  the  perfon 
of  Valerian,  but  without  effedt.  The  corrupt  morals  of  Rome 
at  that  period  could  not  bear  fucli  a magillrate,  Prebell.  Pollio 
in  Valer. 


IV.  TRIBUNES  of  the  People. 

HP  HE  plebeians  being  opprefled  by  the  patricians  on  ac- 
-*  count  of  debt,  Liu.  ii.  23.  &.c.  at  the  infligation  of 
one  Sicinius,  made  a feceflion  to  a mountain  afterwards  called 
Moris  Sacer,  three  miles  from  Rome,  A.  U.  260.  ibid.  32.  nor 
could  they  be  prevailed  on  to  return,  till  they  obtained  from 
the  patricians  a remiffion  of  debts  for  thofe  who  were  infolvent, 
and  liberty  to  fuch  as  had  been  given  up  to  ferve  their  credi- 
tors ; and  likewife  that  the  plebeians  fiiould  have  proper  ma- 
giftrates  of  their  own  to  protedl  their  rights,  whofe  perfons 
fiiould  be  facred  and  inviolable,  (facrofantti),  Liv.  iii.  55. 
Dionyf.  vi.  89.  They  were  called  TRIBUNES,  according  to 
Varro,  /.  iv.  14.  becaufe  they  were  firft  created  from  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  foldiers. 

Two  tribunes  were  at  firft  created,  Cic.  pro  Corn.  1.  at  the 
afiembly  by  curice , who,  according  to  Livy,  created  three  col- 
leagues to  themfelves,  ii.  33.  In  the  year  283,  they  were 
firft  eledled  at  the  Coniitia  Pributa , c.  58.  and  A.  U.  297.  ten 
tribunes  were  created,  Liu.  iii.  30.  two  out  of  each  clafs,  which 
number  continued  ever  after. 

No  patrician  could  be  made  tribune,  unlefs  firft  adopted  in- 
to 
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to  a plebeian  family,  as  was  the  cafe  with  Clodius  the  enemy 
of  Cicero,  pro  Pom.  16.  Suet.  Jul.  20.  At  one  time,  how- 
ever, we  find  two  patricians  of  confular  dignity  elefted  tribunes, 
Liu.  iii.  65.  And  no  one  could  be  made  tribune  or  plebeian 
■sedile,  whofe  father  had  borne  a curule  office,  and  was  alive, 
Liv.  xxx.  19.  nor  whofe  father  was  a captive,  xxviii.  21. 

The  tribunes  were  at  firft  chofen  indifcriminately  from  a- 
mong  the  plebeians  ; but  it  was  ordained  by  the  Atinian  law, 
fome  think  A.  U.  623,  that  no  one  ffiould  be  made  tribune  who 
was  not  a fenator,  Cell.  xiv.  8.  Suet.  Aug.  10.  And  we  read, 
that  when  there  were  no  fenatorian  candidates,  on  account  of 
the  powers  of  that  office  being  diminiffied,  Auguftus  chofe 
■them  from  the  equites,  Suet.  Aug.  40.  Dio.  liv.  26.  30.  But 
others  think,  that  the  Atinian  law  only  ordained,  that  thofe 
who  were  made  tribunes  ffiould  of  courfe  be  fenators,  and  did 
not  preferibe  any  reftriction  concerning  their  election.  See 
Manutius  de  legg.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  under  the  em- 
perors, no  one  but  a fenator  had  a right  to  ftand  candidate  for 
the  tribuneffiip,  (jus  tribunatus  petendi),  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  9. 

One  of  the  tribunes,  chofen  by  lot,  prefided  at  the  comitia 
for  electing  tribunes,  Liv.  iii.  64.  which  charge  was  called 
fers  comitiorum,  ibid.  After  the  abdication  of  the  decemviri , 
when  there  were  no  tribunes,  the  Pontifex  Maximus  prefided 
at  their  election,  c.  54.  If  the  affembly  was  broken  off  (Ji 
comitia  dirempta  eJJentj,  before  the  ten  tribunes  were  ele£ted, 
thofe  who  were  created  might  chufe  (coopt are)  colleagues  for 
themfelves  to  complete  the  number,  c.  65.  But  a law  was 
immediately  paffed  by  one  Trebonius  to  prevent  this  for  the 
future,  which  enacted,  “ That  he  who  prefided  ffiould  conti- 
“ nue  the  comitia,  and  recal  the  tribes  to  give  their  votes,  till 
“ ten  were  elefted,”  ibid. 


The  tribunes  always  entered  on  their  office  the  10th  of  De- 
cember, (ante  diem  qucirtum  Idas  Decembns),  becaufe  the  firfl 
tribunes  were  elected  on  that  day,  Liv.  xxxix.  52.  Pionyf.  vi. 
89.  In  the  time  of  Cicero,  horvever,  Afconius  fays,  it  was 
on  the  5th  (: nonis  Decembris),  in  prosem.  Verr.  10.  But  this 
leems  not  to  have  been  fo  ; for  Cicero  himfelf  on  that  day  calls 
Cato  tribunus  dejignatus , pro  Sext.  28. 

The  tribunes  wore  no  toga pratexta,  nor  had  they  any  exter- 
nal mark  of  dignity,  except  a kind  of  beadle,  called  viator 
who  went  before  them.  It  is  thought  they  were  not  allowed 
to  ufe  a carriage,  Ctc.  Phil.  ii.  24.  Pint.  Rom.  81. 

■»ffien  they  adm mulcted  jufticc,  they  had  no  tribunal,  but  fat 
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on  fubfellia  or  benches,  Afcon.  in  Cic.  They  had,  however, 
on  all  occafions,  a right  of  precedency;  and  every  body  was. 
obliged  to  rife  in  their  prefence,  P/in.  Ep.  i.  23. 

The  power  of  the  tribunes  at  firft  was  very  limited.  It  con- 
fifted  in  hindering,  not  in  acting,  Dionyf  vii.  17.  and  was  ex- 
prefled  by  the  word,  VETO,  I forbid  it.  They  had  only  the 
right  offering,  but  not  of  fummoning  ; (prehenjionem,  fed 
non  vocationem  habebnnt ),  Gell.  xiii.  12.  Their  office  was  on- 
ly to  afiift  the  plebeians  againft  the  patricians  and  magiftrates  ; 
( Auxilii , non  panes  jus  datum  illi  potejlati),  Liv.  ii-  35.  vi.  37. 
Hence  they  were  laid,  cjfe  privati, fine  imperio,Jine  magiftratu,  ii, 
c;6.  not  being  dignified  with  the  name  of  magiftrates,  Plutarch, 
in  Coriol.  et  ^uccjl.  Rom.  81  as  they  were  afterwards,  Liv  iv. 
2.  Sail.  Jug.  37.  They  were  not  even  allowed  to  enter  the 
fenate.  See  p.  17. 

But  in  procefs  of  time  they  increafed  their  influence  to  fuch 
a degree,  that,  under  pretext  of  defending  the  rights  of  the 
people,  they  did  almoft  whatever  they  pleated.  Ihey  hin- 
dered the  collection  of  tribute,  Liv.  v.  12.  the  enlifting  of  fol- 
diers,  iv.  1.  and  the  creation  of  magiftrates,  which  they  did 
at  one  time  for  five  years,  Liv.  vi.  35.  They  could  put  a ne- 
gative ( intercedere ) upon  all  the  decrees  of  the  fenate  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  people,  Cic.  pro  Mil  6.  Liv.  xlv.  21.  Polyb.  vi. 
14.  and  a Angle  tribune  by  his  VETO,  could  flop  the  proceed- 
ings of  all  the  other  magiftrates,  which  Ctefar  calls  extremum 
jus  tribunorum,  de Bell.  Civ.i.  4.  Liv.  ii.  44.  iv.  6.  St-48,  vi  35. 
Such  was  the  force  of  this  word,  that  whoever  did  not  obey  it, 
whether  magiftrate  or  private  perfon,  was  immediately  order- 
ed to  be  led  to  prifon  by  a viator,  or  a day  was  appointed  for 
his  trial  before  the  people,  as  a violator  of  the  facred  power 
of  the  tribunes,  the  exercife  of  which  it  was  a crime  to  re- 
ftrain,  (in  ordinem  cogere'),  Phn  Ep.  i.  23.  Liv.  xxv.  3.  4. 
Plutarch,  in  Mario.  They  firft  began  with  bringing  the  clue, 
of  the  patricians  to  their  trial  before  the  Comma  Tribute;  as 
they  did  Goriolanus,  Dionyf.  vii.  65. 

If  any  one  hurt  a tribune  in  word  or  deed,  he  was  hevd  ac- 
curfed,  (facer'),  and  his  goods  were  confifcated,  Liv.  in.  55. 
Dionyf  vi.  89.  vii.  1 7 . Under  the  fanclion  of  this  law,  they 
carried  their  power  to  an  extravagant  height.  They  claimed 
a right  to  prevent  confuls  from  fetting  out  to  their  provinces, 
Plutarch,  in  Crajf.  Dio,  xxxix.  39.  and  even  to  pull  victorious 
generals  from  their  triumphal  chariot,  Cic.  pro  Last.  14. 

They  flopped  the  courfe  of  juftice  by  putting  ofl  trials,  Liv. 
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iii.  i c , Cic.  Phil,  ii-  2.  in  Vatin.  14.  and  hindering  the  exe- 
cution of  a fentence,  Cic.  de  prov . conf.  8.  Liv.  xxxvm.  60. 
They  fometimes  ordered  the  military  tribunes,  and  even  tae 
confuls  themfelves,  to  prifon,  Liv.  iv.  26.  v.  9.  Epit.  48.  55. 
Cic.  in  Vatin.  9.  G?  10.  Dio,  xxxvn.  50.  (as  the  Lphon  at 
Lacedaemon  did  their  kings,  Nep.  inPtiuf.  3.  -whom  the  tribunes 
at  Rome  refembled,  Cic.  de  legg.  iii-  7-  rd  9-)  Hence  it  was 
laid,  Datum  fob  ju  ■jam  tribuniiUe  potejlutis  conjulatum 

XjI vr,  IV#  26*.  1 ^ ^ # 

The  tribunes  ufually  did  not  give  their  negative  to  a lawj 
till  leave  had  been  granted  to  fpeak  for  and  againft  it,  Liv. 
xlv.  21. 

The  only  effectual  method  of  refilling  the  power  of  the 
tribunes,  Was  to  procure  one  or  more  of  their  number,  (e  col - 
Ugio  tribun.  or  uni),  to  put  a negative  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
reft,  Liv.  ii.  44.  iv.  48.  vi.  35.  but  thofe,  who  did  fo,  might 
afterwards  be  brought  to  a trial  beiore  the  people  by  then 
colleagues,  Liv.  v.  29. 

Sometimes  a tribune  was  prevailed  on  by  entreaties  or 
threats,  to  withdraw  li is  negative,  (intcrcejp.one  dejijlere),  or  he 
demanded  time  to  confider  it,  (noftem  fibi  ad  deliberandum  pof- 
tulavit ; Ji  poflcro  die  mofam  nullum  cjje  faElurum Cic.  pro 
Sext.  44.  Attic,  iv.  2.  Fam.  viii.  8.  or  the  confuls  were  arm- 
ed with  dictatorial  power  to  oppofe  him,  C<ef.  de  Bell.  Civ.  i.  5. 
Cic.  Phil.  ii.  ai.  22.  ('See  p.  23.)  from  the  terror  of  which* 
M.  Antonins  and  CL  Callius  Longinus,  tribunes  of  the  com- 
mons, together  with  Curio  and  Coftius,  fled  from  the  city  tc* 
Csefar  into  Gaul,  and  afforded  him  a pretext  for  crofting  the 
river  Rubicon,  which  was  the  boundary  of  his  province,  and 
of  leading  his  army  to  Rome,  ibid.  Dio.  xli.  3.  Appian.  Ci- 
vil. ii.  p.  448.  Plutarch,  in  Ccef  p.  727.  Lucan,  i.  2)3; 

. We  all'o  find  the  fenate  exercifing  a right  of  limiting  the 
power  of  the  tribunes,  which  was  called  CIRGUMSCRIP- 
TIO,  Cic.  Att.  vii.  9.  pro  Mil.  33.  Cief.  dc  Bell.  Civ.  i.  321 
and  of  removing  them  from  their  office,  (a  republica  remaven- 
di,  i.  e.  curia  ct  foro  inter  die  endi),  Csef.  de  Bell.  Civ.  iii.  21. 
Suet.  Jul.  16.  as  they  did  likewife  other  magiftrates,  ibid.  & 
Cic . Phil.  xiii.  9.  On  one  occafion  the  fenate  even  fent  a tri- 
bune to  prifon,  Dio , xl.  45.  but  this  happened  at  a time  when 
all  order  was  violated,  ibid.  4 6. 

The  tribunefliip  was  fufpended  when  the  decemviri  were 
created,  Liv.  iii.  32.  but  not  when  a dictator  was  appointed/ 
vi.  38. 
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Hie  power  of  the  tribunes  was  confined  to  the  city,  Dlo- 
tlyf  v'iJ-  87.  and  a mile  around  it;  ( neque  enim  provocatio- 
ns ejfe  longius  ab  itrbe  mille  pafi'uum ),  Liv.  iii.  20.  unlefs 
when  they  were  fent  any  where  by  the  fenate  and  people  ; and 
then  they  might,  in  any  part  of  the  empire,  feize  even  a pro- 
conful  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  bring  him  to  Rome,  (ju~ 
rc  facrofanSce  potefiatis ),  Liv.  xxix.  lo. 

The  tribunes  were  not  allowed  to  remain  all  night  ( pernoc - 
tare)  in  the  country,  nor  to  be  above  one  whole  day  out  of 
town,  except  during  the  Feria  Laiince ; Dionyf.  viii.  87.  and 
their  doors  were  open  day  and  night,  that  they  might  be 
always  ready  to  receive  the  requefts  and  complaints  "of  the 
wretched,  Gell.  iii.  2.  xiii.  12.  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  3. 

The  tribunes  were  addreffed  by  the  name,  Tribuni.  Thofe 
who  implored  their  afliftance,  ( eos  appellabant,  vel  auxilium 
implorabcmt ),  faid,  A vobis,  Tribuni,  postulo,  ut  mihi 
auxilio  sitis.  The  tribunes  anfwered,  Auxilio  erimus, 
Vel  non  erimus,  Liv.  iv.  26.  xxviii.  45. 

When  a law  was  to  be  palled,  or  a decree  of  the  fenate  to 
be  made,  after  the  tribunes  had  confulted  together,  {cum  in 
confilium  fcccfiiffcnt),  one  of  their  number  declared,  (ex  fua  col- 
legarumque  fententia  vel  pro  collegia  pronunciavit),  Se  interce- 
DERE,  vel  NON  INTERC.EDERE,  axt  MORAM  FACERE  COmitiisyde- 
lectui,  &c.  Alfo,  SE  non  passuros  legem ferri  vel  abrogari  ; 
relationem fieri  de,  &c.  Pronunciaxt  placere,  &c.  This  was 
called  DECRETUM  tribunorum,  Liv.  iii.  13.  'kS  alibi  paffim. 
Thus  ; Medio  decreto  jus  auxilii  fiui  expediunt,  exert  their 
right  of  interceflion  by  a moderate  decree,  ib. 

Sometimes  the  tribunes  fat  in  judgement,  and  what  they 
decreed  was  called  their  EDICTUM,  or  decretum,  Cic.  Verr. 
ii.  41.  If  any  one  differed  from  the  reft,  he  likewife  pro- 
nounced his  decree  ; thus,  Fib.  Gracchus  ita  decrevit : Quo 
MINUS  EX  BONIS  L.  SciPIONIS  QUOD  JUDICATUM  SIT,  REDI- 

gatur,  se  non  1NTERCEDERE  pr^etori.  L.  Scipio- 
NEM  NON  PASSURUM  in  carcere  et  IN  VINCULIS  ESSE, 
mittique  eum  se  JUBERE,  Liv.  x xxviii.  60. 

The  tribunes  early  aflumed  the  right  of  holding  the  comitia 
by  tribes,  and  of  making  laws  (PLEBISCITA),  which  bound 
the  whole  Roman  people,  Liv.  iii.  10.  55.  (See  p.  98.) 

They  alfo  exercifed  the  power  of  holding  the  fenate,  A.  U. 
298.  Dionyf.  x.  31.  Cic.  de  Legg.  iii.  10.  of  difmifling  it,  when 
aflembled  by  another,  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  ii.  and  of  making  a 
motion,  although  the  confuls  were  prefent,  Cic.  Phil.  vii.  1. 
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pro  Sext.  11.  They  likewife  fometimes  hindered  the  cenfors 
in  the  choice  of  the  fenate,  Dio , xxxvii.  9. 

The  tribunes  often  affemblcd  the  people  merely  to  make 
harangues  to  them,  ( concionem  advocabant  vel populum  ad  con- 
cionem),  Cell.  xii.  14.  By  the  ICILIAN  law  it  was  forbidden, 
under  the  fevered  penalties,  to  interrupt  a tribune  while 
i peaking,  Dionyf.  vii.  17-  Cic.pro  Sext.  37.  and  no  one  was  al- 
lowed to  fpeak  in  the  aflemblies  fummoned  by  them  without 
their  permiflion : Hence  concionem  dare,  to  grant  leave  to  fpeak, 
Cic.  Att.  iv.  2.  in  concionem  afcendere,  to  mount  the  rojlra,  i- 
bid.  concionem  habere,  to  make  a fpeech,  or  to  hold  an  afl'em- 
bly  for  fpeaking ; and  fo,  in  concionem  -venire,  Cic.  pro  Sext. 
40.  in  concionem  vocare,  &•  in  condone  Jl are,  Id.  Acad.  iv.  47* 
but  to  hold  an  affembly  for  voting  about  any  thing,  was,  ha- 
bere comitia,  vel  AGERE  cum populo,  Gell.  xiii.  15. 

The  tribunes  limited  the  time  of  fpeaking  even  to  the  con- 
fuls  themfelves,  Cic.  pro  Rabir.  2.  and  fometimes  would  not 
permit  them  to  fpeak  at  all.  (See  p.  113-)  They  could 
bring  any  one  before  the  affembly,  (ad  concionem  vel  in  condone 
produce re^,  and  force  them  to  anfwer  what  quedions  were  put 
to  them,  Cic.  in  Vatin.  10.  Pif.  6.13  7.  pojl.  red.  in  Sen.  6. 
Dio,  xxxviii.  16. 

By  thefe  harangues  the  tribunes  often  inflamed  the  popu- 
lace againft  the  nobility,  and  prevailed  on  them  to  pafs  the 
mod  pernicious  laws. 

The  laws  which  excited  the  greated  contentions,  rvere  about 
dividing  the  public  lands  to  the  poorer  citizens,  (LEGES  A- 
GRARIyE),  Liv.  ii.  41.  iv.  48  vi.  11.  Cic.  in  Rull — about 
the  didribution  of  corn  at  a low  price,  or  for  nought,  (Leges 
FRUMENTARI/E  vel  anno nar ice),  Liv.  Epit.  lx  lxxi.  Cic. 
adHerenn.  i.  12.  pro  Sext.  25.  Afcon.  in  Cic. — and  about  the 
diminution  of  intered,  (de  levando  fenore),  and  the  abolition 
of  debts,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  (de  novis  tabulis ; — leges 
FOENEBRES),  Liv.  vi.  27,  C<S  35.  vii.  16.  42.  xxxv,  7. 

Paterc.  ii.  23.  (See  p.  45.) 

But  thefe  popular  laws  were  ufually  joined  by  the  tribunes 
with  others  refpe&ing  the  aggrandifement  of  themfelves  and 
their  order,  Liv.  vi.  35,  is?  39.  and  when  the  latter  were 
granted,  the  former  were  often  dropped,  c.  42.  At  lad,  how- 
ever, after  great  druggies,  the  tribunes  laid  open  the  way  for 
plebeians  to  all  the  odices  of  the  date. 

The  government  of  Rome  was  now  brought  to  its  jud  e- 
cpiilibrium-  Jheip  was  no  obdruclion  to  merit,  and  the  mod 
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deferring  were  promoted.  The  republic  was  managed  for  fe- 
veral  ages  with  quiet  and  moderation,  (plticide  modejiequf. ) 
But  when  wealth  and  luxury  were  introduced,  and  avarice  had 
Seized  all  ranks,  efpeciaUy  after  the  detention  of  Carthage, 
the  more  wealthy  plebeians  joined  the  patricians,  and  they  in 
conjunction  in gr oiled  all  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  the 
Hate.  The  body  of  the  people  were  opprdjfed  ; and  the  tri- 
bunes, either  overawed  or  gained,  did  not  exert  their  influence 
to  prevent  it ; or  rather  perhaps  their  interpoiition  was  uif re- 
garded, Salluft.  fug.  41. 

At  laft  Tiberius  and  Cains  Gracchus,  the  grandfons  of  the 
great  Scipio  Africanus  by  bis  daughter  Cornelia,  bravely  un- 
dertook to  affert  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  to  check  the 
oppreflion  of  the  nobility.  But  proceeding  with  too  great  ar- 
dour, and  not  being  fufficiently  fupported  by  the  multitude, 
they  fell  a facriflce  to  the  rage  of  their  enemies.  Tiberius, 
while  tribune,  was  llain  in  the  capitol,  by  the  nobility,  with 
his  coufin  Scipio  Nafica,  Vontifex  Maximus , at  their  head  ; 
A.  U.  620,  sip  plan,  de  Bell.  Civ.  i.  559.  and  Caius,  a few  years 
after,  periihed  by  means  of  the  conful  Opimius,  who  flaughter- 
ed  a great  number  of  the  plebeians,  Salh/Ji.  Jug.  16.  &.  42.  This 
was  the  firft  civil  blood  fhed  at  Rome,  which  afterwards  at 
(different  times  deluged  the  Hate,  ylppian.  ibid,  i 349.  Veil  ii. 
3.  From  this  period,  when  arms  and  violence  began  to  be  ufed 
•with  impunity  in  the  legiflative  affemblies,  and  laws  enacted 
bv  force  to  be  held  as  valid,  we  date  the  commencement  of 
the  ruin  of  Roman  liberty. 

The  fate  of  the  Gracchi  difeotiraged  others  from  efpoufing 
the  caufe  of  the  people.  In  confequcnce  of  which,  the  pow- 
er of  the  nobles  was  increafed,  and  the  wretched  plebeians 
were  mere  opprelfed  than  ever,  Sallujl.  'Jug.  31. 

But  in  the  Jugurthine  war,  when,  by  the  infamous  cor- 
ruption of  the  nobility  the  republic  had  been  bal'ely  betrayed, 
the  plebeians,  animated  by  the  bold  eloquence  of  the  tribune 
Memmius,  regained  the  afcendency,  Ibid.  40,  £5*  73>  ^ 

The  con t eft  betwixt  the  two  orders  was  renewed ; but  the 

f>eople  being  milled  and  abufed  by  their  favourite,  the  faith- 
efs  and  ambitious  Marius,  Dio,  fragment,  xxxiv  94.  the  no- 
bility again  prevailed  under  the  conduct  of  Sylla. 

Sylla  abridged,  and  in  a manner  extinguilhed  the  power  of 
fhe  tribunes,  by  enacting,  ‘‘  That  whoever  had  been  tribune, 
fhoul  1 not  afterwards  enjoy  any  other  magiftracy  ; that  there 
fhould  be  no  appeal  to  the  tribunes  ; that  they  fhoiild  not  be 
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allowed  to  alterable  the  people  and  make  harangues  to  them, 
nor  to  propofe  laws,”  Liv.  Epit.  89.  Appian.B.  Civ.  i.  413.  but 
fhould  only  retain  the  right  of  interceflion,  6V/  de  Bell.  Civ. 
i.  6.  (injuria  facienda  potejlatem  ademit,  auxilii  ferendi  rcli- 
quit),  which  Cicero  greatly  approves,  Cic.  de  Legg.  iii.  9. 

But  after  the  death  of  Sylla,  the  power  of  the  tribunes  was 
reftored.  In  the  confullhip  of  Cotta,  A.  U.  679,  they  ob- 
tained the  right  of  enjoying  other  offices,  Afcon.  in  Cic . and  in 
the  confullhip  of  Pompey  and  Craffus,  A.  U.  683  all  their  for- 
mer powers.  Sail.  Cat . 38.  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  15.  dc  Legg.  iii.  II. 
a thing,  which  Caffar  ftrenuoully  promoted,  Suet.  Jul.  5. 

The  tribunes  henceforth  were  employed  by  the  leading  men 
as  the  tools  of  their  ambition.  Backed  by  a hired  mob,  ( a 
conduBa  plehc  Jlipati ),  they  determined  every  thing  by  force. 
They  made  and  abrogated  laws  at  pleafure,  Cic.  in  Pi/.  4.  pro 
Sext.  25.  They  difpofed  of  the  public  lands  and  taxes  as  they 
thought  proper,  and  conferred  provinces  and  commands  on 
thofewho  purchafed  them  at  the  higheff  price,  Cic.  pro  Sexl. 
6,  10,  24,  26,  ciV.  pro  Dora.  8,  St  20.  The  affemblies  of  the 
people  were  converted  into  feenes  of  violence  and  maffacre ; 
pud  the  moll  daring  always  prevailed,  Cic.  pro  Sext.  35,  36, 
37,  38,  tsV.  Dio.  xxxix.  7,  8,  &c. 

Julius  Crefar,  who  had  been  the  principal  caufe  of  tliefe  ex- 
ceffes,  and  had  made  the  violation  of  the  power  of  the  tribunes, 
a pretext  for  making  war  on  his  country,  (fee  p.  137.)  having 
at  laft  become  mafter  of  the  republic  by  force  of  arms,  redu- 
ced that  power,  by.  which  he  had  been  railed,  to  a mere  name  ; 
and  deprived  the  tribunes  of  their  office  (pote/late  privavit ) 
at  pleafure,  Suet.  Jul.  79.  Dio.  xliv.  10.  Veil,  ii  68. 

Auguftus  got  the  tribunitian  power  to  be  conferred  on  him- 
felf  for  life,  by  a decree  of  the  fena,te,  Dio,  li.  19.  the  exercife 
pf  it  by  proper  magiftrates,  as  formerly,  being  inconffftent; 
with  an  qbfolute  monarchy,  which  that  artful  ufurper  eila- 
blifhed.  Suet.  Aug.  27.  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  56.  This  power  gave 
him  the  right  of  holding  the  fenate,  Dio , liv.  3.  (fee  p.  13.) 
of  affembling  the  people,  and  of  being  appealed  to  in  ail  cafes, 
Dio,  li.  19.  It  alfo  rendered  his  perfon  facred  and  inviolable ; 
fo  that  it  became  a capital  crime  ( crimen  MAJESTATIS)  to 
injure  him  in  word  or  deed,  Dio,  liii.  17.  which,  under  the 
fucceeding  emperors,  fe.rved  as  a pretext  for  cutting  off  num- 
bers of  the  fir  it  men  in  the  Hate,  and  proved  one  of  the  chief 
Supports  of  tyranny,  (ADJUMENTA  REGNI),  Tacit.  An - 
Kill.  iii.  38.  Suet.  Tib.  58,  61.  A >r.  33.  Hence  this  among 
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other  powers  ufed  to  be  conferred  on  the  Emperors  in  the  be- 
ginning of  their  reign,  or  upon  other  folemn  occafions  ; and 
then  they  were  faid  to  be  'Tribunitid poteflate  donati , Capitol,  in 
M.  Anton. — Vopifc.  in  Tacit,  (fee  p.  25.)  Hence  alfothe  years 
of  their  government  were  called  the  years  of  their  tribunitian 
power,  Dio , liii.  17.  which  are  found  often  marked  on  ancient 
coins  : computed  not  from  the  firft  of  January,  nor  from  the 
10th  of  December,  (iv.  Id.  Dec.}  the  day  on  which  the  tri- 
bunes entered  on  their  office ; but  from  the  day  on  which  they 
affumed  the  empire. 

The  tribunes,  however,  ftill  continued  to  be  elected,  al- 
though they  retained  only  the  fhadow  of  their  former  power, 
( inanem  umbrain  et  Jine  honore  nomen ),  Plin.  Ep.  i.  23.  Paneg. 
10,  & 95.  Tacit,  i.  77.  xiii.  28  and  feem  to  have  remained 
to  the  time  of  Conllantine,  who  abolifhed  this  with  other  an- 
cient offices. 


V.  iEDILES. 

'"PHE  /Ediks  were  named  from  their  care  of  the  buildings, 
* ( a cur  a aedium). 

The  j^diles  were  either  plebeian  or  curulc. 

Two  rEDILES  PLEBEII  were  firft  created,  A.  U.  260, 
in  the  Comitiu  Curiata,  at  the  fame  time  with  the  tribunes  of 
the  commons,  to  be  as  it  were  their  affiftants,  and  to  deter- 
mine certain  leflfer  caufes,  which  the  tribunes  committed  to 
them,  Dionyf.  vi.  90.  They  were  afterwards  created,  as  the 
other  inferior  magiftrates,  at  the  Comitia  Trtbuta. 

Two  /EDlLES  CURULES  were  created  from  the  patrici- 
ans, A.  U.  387,  to  perform  certain  public  games,  Liu.  vi.  42. 
They  were'  firft  cholen  alternately  from  the  patricians  and 
plebeians,  but  afterwards  promifeuoufly  from  both,  Liu.  vii. 
1.  at  the  Comitia  fributa,  Gell.  vi.  9. 

The  curule  auliles  wore  the  toga  pnetexta,  had  the  right  of 
images,  and  a more  honourable  place  of  giving  their  opinion 
in  the  fenate,  Cic.  Verr.  v.  14.  They  ufed  the  fella  curuhs 
when  they  adminiftered  juftice,  whence  they  had  their  name. 
Whereas  the  plebeian  aediles  fat  on  benches,  Afcon.  in  Cic. 
but  they  were  inviolable,  (SACROSANCTI),  as  the  tri- 
bunes, Feflus.  Liu.  iii.  55.  . 

The  office  of  the  sdiles  was  to  take  care  of  the  city,  Cic.  de 
legg.  iii.  3.  its  public  buildings,  temples,  theatres,  baths,  ha- 
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fillet,  porticos,  aquaeduds,  common-fewers,  public  roads,  &c. 
efpecially  when  there  were  no  cenfors  : alfo  of  private  build- 
ings, left  they  (hould  become  ruinous,  and  deform  the  city, 
or  occafion  danger  to  paflengers.  They  likewife  took  care  of 
provifions,  markets,  taverns*,  & c.  They  infpeded  thofe  things 
which  were  expofed  to  fale  in  the  Forum  ; and  if  they  were 
not  good,  they  caufed  them  to  be  thrown  into  the  Tiber, 
j Plant.  Rncl.  ii.  3.  4 2.  They  broke  unjuft  weights  and  mea- 
fures,  Juvenal,  x.  xoi.  They  limited  the  expences  of  funerals, 
Cic.  Phil.  ix.  7.  Ovid.  Fuji,,  vi.  6 63.  They  retrained  the  avarice 
of  ufurers,  Liv.  x.  37.  They  fined  or  banilhed  women  of  bad 
character,  after  being  condemned  by  the  fenate  or  people,  Ta- 
cit. Ann  ii.  85.  Liv.  x.  31.  xxv.  2.  They  took  care  that  no  new 
gods  or  religious  ceremonies  were  introduced,  Liv.  iv.  30.  They 
punilhed  not  only  petulant  adions,  but  even  words,  Gell.  x.  6. 

The  aediles  took  cognifance  of  thefe  things,  propofed  edids 
concerning  them.  Plant.  Capt.iv.  i.v . 43.  and  fined  delinquents. 

The  adiles  had  neither  the  right  of  fummoning  nor  of  feiz- 
ing,  unlefs  by  the  order  of  the  tribunes  ; nor  did  they  ufe  lie- 
tors  of  viatores,  but  only  public  (laves,  Gell.  xiii.  12.  They 
might  even  be  i'ued  at  law,  (in  jus  vocari ),  by  a private  perfon, 
ibid.  13. 

It  belonged  to  the  aediles,  particularly  the  curule  aediles,  to 
exhibit  public  folemn  games,  Liv.  xxiv.  43.  xxvii.  6.  which 
they  fometimes  did  at  a prodigious  expence,  to  pave  the  way 
for  future  preferments,  Cic.  Ojf.  ii.  16.  They  examined  the 
plays  which  were  to  be  brought  on  the  ftage,  and  rewarded 
or  puniflied  the  adors  as  they  deferved,  Plant.  Trin.  iv.  2. 
148.*  CiJI.  Epil  3.  They  were  bound  by  oath  to  give  the 
palm  to  the  mod  defer ving,  Id.  Amphit.  Prol.  72.  Agrippa, 
when  aedile  under  Auguftus,  banifhed  all  jugglers  ( prajligiato - 
res ) and  aftrologers,  Dio , xlix.  43. 

It  was  peculiarly  the  office  of  the  plebeian  aediles  to  keep 
the  decrees  of  the  fenate,  and  the  ordinances  of  the  people, 
in  the  temple  of  Ceres,  and  afterwards  in  the  treafury,  Liv. 
iii.  55. 

Julius  Caefar  added  two  other  aediles,  called  CEREALES, 
(a  Cerere ),  to  infped  the  public  (lores  of  corn  and  other  pro- 
vifions, Suet.  Jul.  41.  Dio,  xliii.  51. 

The  free  towns  alfo  had  their  aediles,  Juv.  iii.  179.  where 
fometimes  they  were  the  only  magiftrates,  as  at  A.rpinum, 
Cic.  Fam.  xiii.  11. 
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The  tediles  feem  to  have  continued,  but  with  fomc  varia- 
tions, to  die  time  of  Conllantiue. 


VI.  QJJ  JE-S  TORS. 

T HE  Qutedors  were  fo  called,  (xt  qutcrendo),  becaufe  they 
got  in  the  public  revenues,  (public us  petunias  compare- 
bunt.'),  Varro  de  Li  L.  iv.  14. 

The  inftitution  of  quseftors  feems  to  have  been  nearly  as  an- 
cient as  the  city  itfelf.  They  were  iirll  appointed  by  the  kings, 
according  to  Tacitus,  Aural,  xi.  22.  And  then  by  the  confuls, 
to  the  year  307,  when  they  began  to  be  elecled  by  the  people, 
at  the  Comitiu  Tribute/,  Cic.  Fain.  vi.  30.  Others  fay,  that 
two  quteftors  were  created  by  the  people  from  among  the  pa- 
tricians, foon  after  die  expulfton  of  Tarquin,  to  take  care  of 
the  treafury,  according  to  a law  palled  by  Valerius  Poplicola, 
Plutarch,  in  Poplic.  Dionyf  v.  '34. 

In  the  year  333,  befides  the  two  city  qiueftors,  two  others 
were  created  to  attend  the  confuls  in  war,  (ut  cbnfulibus  admi- 
nijleria  belli  prcejlo  cjjint);  and  from  this  time  the  quadlors, 
might  be  chofen  indifferently  from  the  plebeians  and  patrici- 
ans, Li  j iv.  43.  After  all  Italy  was  fubdued,  four  more  were 
added,  A.  U.  qg8,  about  the  lame  time  that  the  coining  of  fil- 
ver  was  fi r it  introduced  at  Rome,  Liv.  Pipit,  xv.  Syila  en- 
creafed  their  number  to  2c,  (Juppkndo  fenatui,  cut  judicia  tra- 
diderat ),  Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  22.  and  Julius  Caefar  to  40,  Dicn . 
xliii.  47.  Under  die  Emperors  their  number  was  uncertain 
and  arbitrary. 

Two  q me  dors  only  remained  at  Rome,  and  were  called 
QU/ESTGRES  URBAN  I ; the  red,  PROVINCIALES  or 
MILITARES. 

The  principal  charge  of  the  city  quaeftors  was  the  care  of 
the  treafury,  which  was  kept  in  the  temple  of  Saturn,  Suet. 
Claud.  24.  Pint.  ®h/jtjl.  Rom.  40.  They  received  and  expend- 
ed the  "public  money,  and  entered  an  account  of  their  receipts 
and  dilburfemcnts,  (in  tabulas  accepti  et  expenji  refer  chant), 
A Icon,  in  Cic.  They  exafted  the  fines  impofed  by  the  public, 
Liv'.  xxxvni.  60.  facet.  Ann.  xiii.  28.  The  money  thus 
railed  was  called  ARGEN  i UM  MULT  A PITIUM,  Liv. 
xxx.  39* 

The  quredors  kept  the  military  dandards  in  the  treafury* 
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/which  were  generally  of  Giver,  Plin.  xxxii't.  3.  f.  19.  fome- 
times  of  gold,  for  the  Romans  did  not  ufe  colours,  (non  vein 
vtebantur ),  and  brought  them  out  to  the  canfuls  when  going 
upon  an  expedition,  Liv.  iii.  69.  iv.  22.  vii.  23.  They  enter- 
tained foreign  ambaffadors,  provided  them  with  lodgings,  and 
delivered  to"  them  the  prefents  of  the  public,  Valcr.  Max. v. 

I . They  took  care  of  the  funerals  of  thofe  who  were  buried 
at  the  public  expence,  as  Menenius  Agrippa,  Dionyf.  vi.  Jin. 
Sulpicius,  Cic.  Phil.  Lx.  7.  They  exercifed  a certain  jurifdic- 
tion,  efpecially  among  their  clerks.  Pint,  in  Cat.  Min. 

Commanders  returning  from  war,  before  they  could  obtain 
a triumph,  were  obliged  to  fwear  before  the  quaeftors,  that 
they  had  written  to  the  fenate  a true  account  of  the  number 
of  the  enemy  they  had  Gain,  and  of  the  citizens  that  were  mif- 
Gng,  Val.  Max.  ii.  8. 

The  provinces  of  the  quaeftors  were  annually  diftributed 
to  them  by  lot,  Cic.  pro  Mur.  8.  after  the  fenate  had  deter- 
mined into  what  provinces  quaeftors  fhould  be  fent.  Whence 
SORS  is  often  put  for  the  office  or  appointment  of  a quaeftor, 
Cic.  Verr.  i.  15.  Cacil.  14.  Tam.  ii.  19.  as  of  other  magi- 
ftrates,  Id.Verr.  AEl.  i.  8.  Plane.  27.  Liv.  xxxv.  6.  and  pu- 
blic officers,  Cic.  Cat.  iv.  7.  or  for  the  condition  of  any  one, 
Horat.  Sat.  i.  1.  Ep.  i.  14.  ix.  Suet.  Aug.  19.  Sometimes  a 
certain  province  was  given  to  a particular  quaeftor  by  the  fe- 
nate or  people,  Liv.  xxx.  33.  But  Pompey  chofe  Caflius  as 
his  quaeftor,  and  Caefar  chofe  Antony,  of  themfelves,  (fine for- 
ts'), Cic.  Att.  vi.  6.  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  20. 

The  office  of  the  provincial  quasftors  was  to  attend  the  con- 
suls or  praetors  into  their  provinces  ; to  take  care  that  provi- 
Gons  and  pay  were  furniftied  to  the  army  ; to  keep  the  money 
depoftted  by  the  foldiers  (nummos  adfignadepofitos),  Suet.Dom. 
8.  Veget.  ii.  20.  to  ex  ait  the  taxes  and  tribute  of  the  empire, 
Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  14,  ifi  38.  to  take  care  of  the  money  and  to  fell 
the  fpoils  taken  in  war,  Liv.  v.  26.  xxvi.  47.  Plaut.  Bacch. 
iv.  9.  v.  153.  Polyb.  x.  19.  to  return  an  account  of  every 
thing  to  the  treafury  ; and  to  exercife  the  jurifdiition  affigned 
them  by  their  governors,  Cic.  Divin.in  Ccecil.  17.  Suet.  Jul. 
7.  When  the  governor  left  the  province,  the  quaeftor  ufually 
Supplied  his  place,  Cic.  ad  Fam.  ii.  15.  18. 

There  fubfifted  the  clofeft  connexion  between  a proconful 
or  propraetor  and  his  quaeftor,  (in parentum  loco  qucejloribus fuis 
rirant),  Cic.  pro  Plane.  1 1 . Divinat.  in  Caecil.  19.  adFam.xiii. 
10.26.  Plin.Tp.  iv.  15.  If  a quaeftor  died,  another  was  ap- 
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pointed  by  the  governor  in  his  room,  called  PROQUAiSTOR, 
Cic.  in  Very.  i.  15  &.  36. 

The  place  in  the  camp  where  the  quaeftor’s  tent  was,  and 
where  he  kept  his  ftores,  was  called  QU^ESTORIUM,  or 
®hicvJloriujn  forum,  Liv.  x.  32.  xli.  2.  fo  alfo  the  place  in  the 
province,  where  he  kept  his  accounts  and  tranfafted  buftnefs, 
Cic.  pro  Plane.  41. 

The  city  quaeftors  had  neither  liclors  nor  viatores,  becaufe 
they  had  not  the  power  of  fummoning  or  apprehending,  Gell. 
xiii.  12.  and  might  be  profecuted  by  a private  perfon  before 
the  praetor,  ibid.  13.  Suet.  jful.  23.  They  could,  however, 
hold  the  Comitia;  and  it  feems  to  have  been  a part  of  their 
office  in  ancient  times  to  profecute  thofe  guilty  of  treafon, 
and  punifh  them  when  condemned,  Dionyf.  viii.  77.  Liv.  ii. 
41.  iii.  24,  25. 

The  provincial  quaeflors  were  attended  by  liftors,  at  leaf!  in 
the  abfence  of  the  praetor,  Cic.  pro  Plane.  41.  and  by  clerks, 
Cic.  in  Verr.  iii.  78. 

The  quaeftorffiip  was  the  firft  Hep  of  preferment,  ( primus 
gradus  honoris ),  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  4.  which  gave  one  admiffion 
into  the  fenate,  Cic.  (fee  p.  4.)  when  he  was  faid  adire  ad  rem- 
publicam,  Cic.  or  rempublicam  capejfcre,  Veil.  ii.  94.  It  was, 
however,  fometimes  held  by  thofe  who  had  been  confuls, 
Dionyf.  x.  23.  Liv.  iii.  25. 

Under  the  emperors  the  quaeftorffiip  underwent  various 
changes.  A diftinction  was  introduced  between  the  treafury 
of  the  public  (^TRARIUM)  and  the  treafury  of  the  prince, 
(FISCUS)  Suet.  Aug.  102.  'Tacit.  Annal.  vi.  2.  PI  in.  Pan.  36. 
Dio,  liii.  1 6.  and  different  officers  were  appointed  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  each. 

Auguftus  took  from  the  quaeftors  the  charge  of  the  treafu- 
ry, and  gave  it  to  the  praetors,  or  thofe  who  had  been  praetors. 
Suet.  Aug.  36.  Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  28.  Dio,  liii.  2.  but  Claudius 
reftored  it  to  the  quaeftors,  Suet.  Claud.  24.  Afterwards  pre- 
fects of  the  treafury  feem  to  have  been  appointed,  Plin.  Epijl. 
iii.  4.  Tacit.  Annal.  xiii.  28,  29. 

Thofe  who  had  borne  the  quaeftorffiip  ufed  to  affemble  the 
judges,  called  centumviri,  and  prefide  at  their  courts  ; but 
Auguftus  appointed  that  this  ffiould  be  done  by  the  Decemvi- 
ri litibus  judicandis.  Suet.  Aug.  36.  The  quaeftors  alfo  chofe 
the  judices,  Dio,  xxxix.  7.  Auguftus  gave  the  quaeftors  the 
charge  of  the  public  records,  which  the  aediles,  and,  as  Dion 
Caffius  fays,  the  tribunes  had  formerly  exercifed,  l.  liv.  36. 
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But  this  too  was  afterwards  transferred  to  praefe&s,  ’Tacit . 
loc.  cit. 

Auguftus  introduced  a new  kind  of  quasftors  called  QU RE- 
STORES CANDID  ATI,  or  candidati  principis  vel  Augujli , 
Suet.  Aug.  56.  Claud.  40.  vel  Ccefaris,  Veil.  ii.  124.  who 
ufed  to  carry  the  mellages  of  the  emperor,  ( libellos , epijlolas , 
et  orationes),  to  the  fenate,  Suet.  Tit.  6.  (Seep.  23.)  They 
were  called  candidati  becaufe  they  fued  for  higher  preferments, 
which  by  the  intereft  of  the  emperor  they  were  fure  to  obtain  ; 
hence,  Petis  tanquam  Cafaris  candidatus,  i.  e.  carelefsly, 
QuinBilian.  vi.  3.  62. 

Auguftus  ordained  by  an  edidl,  that  perfons  might  enjoy  the 
quaeftorffiip,  and  of  courfe  be  admitted  into  the  fenate,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two,  Plin.  Epijl.  x.  83,  84. 

Under  the  emperors,  the  quaeftors  exhibited  Ihervs  of  gla- 
diators, which  they  feem  to  have  done  at  their  own  expence, 
as  a requifite  for  obtaining  the  office,  Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  22.  Suet. 
Domit.  4. 

Conftantine  inftituted  a new  kind  of  quaeftors,  called 
QU RESTORES  PALATII,  who  were  much  the  fame  with 
what  we  now  call  Chancellors , Zofim.  v.  Procop.  de  bell. 
Perf. 


Other  ORDINART  MAGISTRATES. 


nr  HERE  were  various  other  ordinary  magiftrates  j 
-1  as, 

TRIUMVIRI  CAPITALES,  who  judged  concerning  haves 
and  perfons  of  the  loweft  rank,  Plant.  Aul.  iii.  2.  2.  and  who 
alfo  had  the  charge  of  the  prifon,  Liv.  xxxii.  2 6.  and  of  the 
execution  of  condemned  criminals,  Sail.  Cat.  <;  c. 

TRIUMVIRI  MONET  ALES,  who  had  the  charge  of  the 
mint,  ( quiauro , argento,  teri,  Jlando,  feriundo  prase  rant,  which 
is  often  marked  in  letters,  A.  A.  A.  F.  F.)  Dio,  liv.  26  Ac- 
cording to  the  advice  of  Maecenas  to  Auguftus,  Dio,  lii.  20. 
it  appears  that  only  Roman  coins  were  permitted  to  circulate 
in  the  provinces,  Matth.  xxii.  20. 

NUMMULARIT,  vel pecunias  fpeBatores,  faymafters,  (ad 
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quos  nummi  probandt  caufd  deferebantur,  anprobi  ejfent,  cujt/ 
auri,  anfubcerati,  an  cequi  ponder  is,  an  borne  fujionis.') 

TRIUMVIRI  NOCTURNI,  vel  trefviri , who  had  the 
charge  of  preventing  fires,  (incendiis  per  urbem  arcendis  pruee- 
rani),  Liv.  ix.  46.  and  walked  round  the  watches  in  the  night- 
time, (vigiluis  circumibant),  attended  by  eight  liftors,  Plant  - 
Amphit.  i.  1.3. 

QUATUOR  VIRI  VIALES,  vel  viocuri  (jqui  vias  cura- 
bant  ),  who  had  the  charge  of  the  llreets  and  public  roads. 

All  thele  magift  rates  ufed  to  be  created  by  the  people  at  the 
Comitia  Tributa. 

Some  add  to  the  Magi/lratus  Ordinarii  Min^res,  the  CEN- 
TUMVIRI  litibus  judicandis,  ( vel Jl  litibus  judicandis,  for  fo 
it  was  anciently  written),  a body  of  men  chofen  out  of  every 
tribe,  (fo  that  properly  there  were  105),  forjudging  fuch  cau- 
fes  as  the  praetor  committed  to  their  decifion  ; and  alfo  the 
DECEMVIRI  litibus  judicandis.  But  tliefe  were  generally, 
not  reckoned  magil! rates,  but  only  judges. 


New  GRDINART  MAGISTRATES  under  the 
EMPERORS. 


AUGUSTUS  inftituted  fievefal  new  offices  ; as,  Ca - 
**  ratores  operum  public  or  um,  viarurn,  aquarum,  alvei  Tibe- 
ris , fc.  repurgandi  etlaxions  faciendi,frumenti populo  drvidundi , 
perfons  who  had  the  charge  of  the  public  works,  of  the  roads, 
of  bringing  water  to  the  city,  of  cleaning  and  enlarging  the 
channel  of  the  Tiber,  and  of  diftributing  com  to  the  people. 
Suet.  Aug.  37.  The  chief  of  thefe  offices  were, 

I.  The  governor  of  the  city,  (PRAEFECTUS  URBI,  vel 
Utils'),  whofe  power  was  very  great,  and  generally  continued 
for  feveral  years.  Tacit.  Ann.  vi.  x 1 . 

A praefeft  of  the  city  ufed  likewife  formerly  to  be  chofen 
occafionally  (iutempu s deligcbatur ),  in  the  abfence  of  the  kings, 
and  afterwards  of  the  confuls.  He  was  not  chofen  by  the 
people,  but  appointed,  full  by  the  kings,  and  afterwards  by 
the  confuls,  (a  re  gibus  impojiti:  Pojlea  confutes  mandabant,  la- 
cit.  ibid.)  He  might,  however,  afiemble  the  fenate,  even  al- 
9 though 
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though  he  was  not  a fenator,  Gell.  xiv.  c.  ult  and  alfo  hold  the 
comitia,  Liv.  i.  59.  But  after  the  creation  of  the  praetor,  he 
ufed  only  to  be  appointed  for  celebrating  the  Ferice  Latin# , or 
Latin  holy-days. 

Auguftus  inftituted  this  magiftracy  by  the  advice  of  Maece- 
nas, Dio,  lii.  21.  who  himfelf  in  the  civil  wars  had  been  in- 
trulled  by  Auguftus  with  the  charge  of  the  city  and  of  Italy, 
(cunftis  apud  Romam  atque  Italiam  prcepofitus),  Tacit,  ibid- 
Hor.  Od.  iii.  8.  17.  Ibid.  29.  25.  The  firft  prcefeCt  of  the  city 
was  Mejfdla  Corvinus,  only  for  a few  days  ; after  him  'Taurus 
Statilius,  and  then  Pifo  for  twenty  years.  He  was  ufuaily 
chofen  from  among  the  principal  men  in  the  Hate,  (ex  mris 
primariis  vel  confularibus).  His  office  comprehended  many 
things,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  praetor  and  aediles. 
He  adminiftered  juftice  betwixt  mailers  and  haves,  freedmen 
and  patrons  ; he  judged  of  the  crimes  of  guardians  and  cura- 
tors ; he  checked  the  frauds  of  bankers  and  money-brokers  ; 
he  had  the  fuperintendance  of  the  ffiambles,  (carnis  cur  am  gc~ 
rebat'),  and  of  the  public  fpectacles  ; in  ffiort,  he  took  care  to 
preferve  order  and  public  quiet,  and  puniffied  all  tranfgreffions 
of  it,  not  only  in  the  city,  but  within  a hundred  miles  of  it, 
(intra  centejimum  ab  urbe  lapidem),  Dio,  lii.  21.  He  had  the 
power  of  banilhing  perfons  both  from  the  city  and  from  Italy, 
and  of  tranfporting  them  to  any  ifland  which  the  emperor 
named,  (in  infulam  deportandi),  Ulpian.  de>  off.  Praef.  Urb. 

The  praefeCl  of  the  city  was  as  it  were,  the  fpbftitute 
(vicarius),  of  the  Emperor,  and  had  one  under  him, 
who  exercifed  jurifdiftion  in  his  abfence,  or  by  his  com- 
mand. 

The  praefeft  of  the  city  feems  to  have  had  the  fame  injignict 
with  the  prsetors. 

II.  The  prsefeftof  the  praetorian  cohorts,  (PR^EFECTUS 
PRiETORIO,  vel prcetoriis  cohortibus or  the  commander  of 
the  emperor’s  body  guards. 

Auguftus  inftituted  two  of  thefe  from  the  equeftrian  order, 
by  the  advice  of  Maecenas,  that  they  might  counteract  one  a- 
nothei,  if  one  of  them  attempted  any  innovation,  Dio,  lii.  24. 
Their  power  was  at  firft  but  fmall,  and  merely  military.  But 
Sejanus,  being  alone  invefted  by  Tiberius  with  this  com- 
mand,  increaied  its  influence,  (vim  prccfeBurce  modicam  anted 
intenditj,  by  collecting  the  praetorian  cohorts,  formerly  difperf- 

ed 
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ed  through  the  city,  into  one  camp,  Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  2.  Suet, 
lib.  37. 

The  prrefett  of  the  praetorian  bands  was  under  the  fucceed- 
ing  emperors  made  the  inftrument  of  their  tyranny,  and  there- 
fore that  office  was  conferred  on  none  but  thofe  whom  they 
could  entirely  trull. 

They  always  attended  the  emperor  to  execute  his  com- 
mands : Hence  their  power  became  fo  great,  that  it  was  little 
inferior  to  that  of  the  emperor  himfelf,  (jit  non  multurn  abfuerit 
a principatu;  munus  proximum  vel  alterum  ah  Augufti  imperio, 
Vift.  de  Caef.  9.)  Trials  and  appeals  were  brought  before 
them  ; and  from  their  fentence  there  was  no  appeal,  unlefs  by 
way  of  Application  to  the  emperor. 

The  praetorian  praefedl  wras  appointed  to  his  office  by  the 
emperor’s  delivering  to  him  a fword,  Flirt.  Paneg.  67.  Herod. 

iii.  2.  Dio , lxviii.  33. 

Sometimes  there  was  but  one  praefeft,  and  fometimes  two. 
Conftantine  created  four  prcefeBi  prcetorio:  But  he  changed 
their  office  very  much  from  its  original  inftitution  ; for  lie 
made  it  civil  inflead  of  military,  and  divided  among  them  the 
care  of  the  whole  empire.  To  one  he  gave  the  command  of 
the  eall,  to  another  of  IHyricum,  to  a third  of  Italy  and  Afri- 
ca, and  to  a fourth,  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain  ; but  he 
took  from  them  the  command  of  the  loldiers,  and  transferred 
that  to  officers,  \Vho  were  called  magijlri  equitum. 

Under  each  of  thef z prcefeBi prcetorio  were  feveral  fubftitutes, 
(vicar  it),  who  had  the  charge  of  certain  diftric'ts,  which  were 
called  DICECESES  ; and  the  chief  city  in  each  of  thefe,  where 
they  held  their  courts,  was  called  METROPOLIS.  Each  di- 
cedFflt  might  contain  invcrdlmctropoleS,  and  each  metropolis  had 
feveral  cities  under  it.  But  Cicero  ufes  DICECESIS  for  the 
part  of  a province,  ad  Attic,  v.  21.  bam.  iii.  8.  xiii.  53,  67. 
and  calls  himfelf  EPISCOPUS,  infpeftor  or  governor  of  the 
Campanian  coaft,  as  of  a dicccejis,  ad  Att.  vu.  11. 

III.  PRiEFECTUS  ANNON/E,  vel  reifrumentariur,  who 
had  the  charge  of  procuring  corn.  1 

A magiflrate  ufed  to  be  created  for  that  purpofe  on  extra- 
ordinary occalions  under  the  republic  : thus  L.  Minutius,  Lit). 

iv.  12.  and  fo  afterwards  Pompey  with  greater  power,  ( omnis 
pote/las  reifrumentaricc  toto  orbe  in  quinquennium  ei  data  eft  ),  Cic. 
Att.  iv.  1.  Dio.  xxxix.  9.  Liv.  Epit.  104.  Flin.  Pan.  29. 
In  the  time  of  a great  fcarcity,  Augultus  himfelf  undertook 
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the  charge  of  providing  corn,  ( prcefeBuram  annonce  fufcepit'), 
and  ordained,  that  for  the  future  two  men  of  praetorian  digni- 
ty fhould  be  annually  elected  to  difcharge  that  office,  Dio,  liv.  i . 
afterwards  he  appointed  four,  ibid.  17.  and  thus  it  became  an 
ordinary  magiftracy.  But  ufually  there  feems  to  have  been  but 
Gxve.fr, tfeEius  annona.  It  was  at  Hr  ft  an  office  of  great  dignity, 
‘Tacit.  Ann.  i.  7.  xi.  31.  Hiji.  iv.  68.  but  not  fo  in  after  times, 
Boeth.  de  Confol.  Phil.  iii. 

IV.  PRyEFECTUS  MILITARIS  yERARII,  a perfon 
who  had  the  charge  of  the  public  fund,  which  Auguftus  in- 
ftituted  for  thefupport  of  the  army,  (jerarium  militare  cum  novis 
veBigalibus  ad  tuendos profequendofque  milites.  Suet.  Aug.  49.) 

V.  PRyEFECTUS  CLASSIS,  admiral  of  the  fleet.  Au- 
guftus equipped  two  fleets,  which  he  ftationed,  ( conftituit ),  the 
one  at  Ravenna  on  the  Hadriatic,  and  the  other  at  Mifena  or 
-um  on  the  Tufcan  fea.  Each  of  thefe  had  its  own  proper 
commander,  ( prafeBus  clajjis  Ravennatis,  Tacit.  Hift.  iii.  12. 
et prafeBus  clajjis  Mifenutium,  Veget.  iv.  32.)  There  were  al- 
fo  Chips  ftationed  in  other  places  ; as,  in  the  Pontus  Euxinus, 
Tacit.  HiJl.  ii.  83.  near  Alexandria,  Suet.  Aug.  98.  on  the 
Rhine,  Flor.  iv.  12.  and  Danube,  Tacit.  Aimed,  xiii.  30.  &c. 

VI.  PRvEfECTUS  VIGILUM,  the  officer  who  com- 
manded the  foldiers  who  were  appointed  to  watch  the  city. 
Of  thefe  there  were  feven  cohorts,  one  for  every  two  wards, 
(una  cohors  bims  regionibus ),  compoied  chiefly  of  manumitted 
flaves,  (libertmo  indite).  Suet.  Aug.  25.  and  30.  Thofewho 
guarded  adjoining  houfes  in  the  night  time,  carried  each  of 
them  a bell,  faoav,  tintinnabulum to  give  the  alarm  to  one 
another,  when  any  thing  happened,  Dio,  liv.  4. 

TheprafeBusvigdum  took  cognifance  of  incendiaries,  thieves, 
vagrants,  and  the  like  ; and  if  any  atrocious  cafe  happened,  it 
was  remitted  to  the  prtefeft  of  the  city. 

There  were  various  other  magiftrates  in  the  latter  times  of  the 
empire,  called  Comites,  CorreBores,  Duces,  MagiftriOjftciorum, 
Scrimorum,  &c.  who  were  honoured  with  various  epithets  ac- 
cording to  their  different  degrees  of  dignity  ; as,  Clariftimi,  il- 
lujtres,  Jpe&abdes,  egregii,  perfeBiJftvd,  &c.  The  higheft  title 
was,  nobdiftbnus  and  gloriofijjimus . 
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EXTRAORDINARY  MAGISTRATES. 

I.  DICTATOR  and  MASTER  o/HORSE. 


HE  dictator  was  fo  called,  either  becaufe  he  was  named 


by  the  conful,  ( quod  a confute  diceretur,  cui  dicto  omnes 
audientes  effent,  Varro  de  Lat.  ling.  iv.  14.)  or  rather  from  his 
publifhing  edifts  or  orders,  (a  diCtando,  quod  multa  diclaret, 
i.  e.  ediceret : et  homines  pro  le gibus  habercnt  qu<?  diceret,  Suet. 
Jut.  77.)  He  was  alfo  called  m a gift  er  po puli,  Sen.  Epilt.  108. 
and  prcetor  maximus,  Liv.  vii.  3. 

This  magiftracy  feems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Al- 
bans or  Latins,  Liv.  i.  23.  Lie.  pro  Mil.  10. 

It  is  uncertain  who  was  firft  created  dictator,  or  in  what 
year.  Livy  fays,  that  T.  Lartius  was  firft  created  dictator, 
A.  U.  253,  nine  years  after  the  expnlfion  of  the  kings,  ibid. 

The  firft  caufe  of  creating  a dictator  was  the  fear  of  a do- 
meftic  fedition,  and  of  a dangerous  war  from  the  Latins.  As 
the  authority  of  the  confuls  was  not  fufficiently  refpeCted  on 
account  of  the  liberty  of  appeal  from  them,  it  was  judged  pro- 
per, in  dangerous  conjunctures,  to  create  a Angle  magiftrate 
with  abfolute  power,  from  whom  there  fhouid  be  no  appeal, 
Liv.  ii.  18,  29.  iii.  20.  Cic.  de  Leg.  iii.  3.  and  who  fhouid  not 
be  reftrained  by  the  interpofition  of  a colleague,  Dionyf.  y. 
70,  \3c. 

A dictator  was  afterwards  created  alfo  for  other  caufes  : 

As,  1 . For  fixing  a nail  ( clavifigendi  vel  pangendi  caufa)  in 
the  right  fide  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  which  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  done  in  thofe  rude  ages,  {cum  liter  a:  erant  raree),  to 
mark  the  number  of  years.  This  was  commonly  done  by  the 
ordinary  magiftrate  ; but  in  the  time  of  a peftilence,  or  of  any 
great  public  calamity,  a dictator  was  created  for  that  purpofe, 
(quia  majus  imperium  erat),  to  avert  the  divine  wrath,  Liv.  vii. 
3.  viii.  18. 

2.  For  holding  the  comitia,  Liv.  viii.  23.  ix.  7.  xxv.  2. 

3.  For  the  fake  of  inftituting  holidays,  Id.  vii.  28.  or  of  ce- 
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iebrating  games  when  the  praetor  was  indifpofed,  Liv.  viii.  40.' 

ix.  34.  , . 

4.  For  holding  trials;  ( qucejlionibus  exercendis),  Id.  ix.  26: 

And,  5.  Once  for  chufing  fenators,  (quifenatum  legeret),  on 
which  occalion  there  were  two  di&ators,  one  at  Rome,  and 
another  commanding  an  army,  which  never  was  the  cafe  at  a- 
ny  other  time,  Liv.  xxiii.  22,  & c. 

The  dictator  was  not  created  by  the  fuffrages  of  the  people;, 
as  the  other  magiftrates  ; but  one  of  the  confuls,  by  order  of 
the  fenate,  named  as  dictator  whatever  perfon  of  confular  dig- 
nity he  thought  proper  ; and  this  he  did,  after  having  taken 
the  aufpices,  ufually  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  (nolle  filentiOy 
ut  mos  ejl,  diBatorem  dixit , Liv.  ix.  38.  viii.  33.  Dionyf.  x. 
23.  (pod  medium  noEtem ),  Felt,  in  vocc.  silentio,  sinistrum; 

et  SOLIDA  SELLA. 

One  of  the  military  tribunes  alfo  could  name  a dictator  ; a- 
bout  which  Livy  informs  us  there  was  fome  fcruple,  iv.  31. 

A diftator  might  be  nominated  out  of  Rome,  provided  it 
was  in  the  Roman  territory,  which  was  limited  to  Italy. 

Sometimes  the  people  gave  directions  whom  the  conful 
ftiould  name  dictator,  Liv.  xxvii.  5. 

Sulla  and  Caefar  were  made  dilators  at  the  comitia,  an  in- 
terrex  prefiding  at  the  creation  of  the  former,  and  Lepidus  the 
prastor  at  the  creation  of  the  latter,  Cic. pro  Ru/i.  iii.  2.  Civf. 
lei.  civ.  iir  19.  Dio,  xli.  36. 

In  the  fecond Punic  war,  A.  U.  536;  after  the  destruction 
of  the  Conful  Flaminius  and  his  army  at  the  Thralimene  lake; 
when  the  other  conful  was  abfent  from  Rome,  and  word  could 
not  eafily  be  lent  to  him,  the  people  created  QL  Fabius  Maxi- 
mus PRODICTATOR,-  and  M.  Minucius  Rufus  mailer  of 
horfe,  Zfo.xxii.  8,-&3i. 

The  power  of  the  dictator  was  fupreme  both  in  peace  and 
war.  He  could  raife  and  difband  armies  ; he  could  determine 
about  the  life  and  fortunes  of  Roman  citizens,  without  con- 
fulting  the  people  or  fenate.  His  edict  was  obferved  as  an  o- 
racle,  (pro  nuniine  oljervatum),  Liv.  viii.  34.  At  firft  there  was' 
no  appeal  from  him,  till  a law  was  palled,  that  no  magiftrate 
Ihould  be  created  without  the  liberty  of  appeal,  (fine provoca- 
tione'),  firft  by  the  Confuls  Horatius  and  Valerius,  A.  U.  304; 
Liv.  iii.  55.  and  afterwards  by  the  Conful  M.  Valerius,  A.  U. 
453,  Liv.  x.  9.  Fefius  in  voc.,  optima  LEX.  But  the  force  of 
tli is  law  with  rcfpcct  to  the  dictator  is  doubtful.  It  was  once 
ftrongly  contefted,  Liv.  viii.  33.  but. never  finally  decided. 

U The 
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The  didtator  was  attended  by  twenty-four  lidtors  with  the 
fafces  and  fecures  even  in  the  city,  Liv.  ii.  1 8.  fo  that  Livy  juft- 
ly  calls  imperium  diBatoris,  fuo  ingenio  vehement,  ii.  30. 

When  a dictator  was  created,  all  the  other  magiftrates  ab- 
dicated their  authority,  except  the  tribunes  of  the  commons, 
Polyh.  iii.  87.  The  confuls  however  Hill  continued  to  act,  Liv . 
iv.  27.  but  in  obedience  to  the  didtator,  and  without  any  en- 
figns  of  authority  in  his  prefence,  Liv.  xxii.  11. 

The  power  of  the  didtator  was  circumfcribed  by  certain  li- 
mits. 

1.  It  only  continued  for  the  fpace  of  fix  months,  (femeflris 
diBatsera)  Liv.  ix.  34.  even  although  the  bufinefs  for  which 
he  had  been  created  was  not  finifhed,  and  was  never  prolonged 
beyond  that  time,  except  in  extreme  neceffity,  as  in  the  cafe  of 
Camillus,  Liv.  vi.  1.  For  Sulla  and  Csefar  ufurped  their 
perpetual  dictatorfhip,  in  contempt  of  the  laws  of  their  coun- 
ty- 

But  the  didtator  ufually  refigned  his  command  whenever  he 
had  effedted  the  bufinefs  for  which  he  had  been  created.  Thus 
CL  Cincinnatus  and  Mamercus  ^Emilius  abdicated  the  didta-- 
torfhip  on  the  16th  day,  Liv.  iii.  29.  iv.  34.  CL  Servilius  on 
the  eight  day,  Id.  iv.  47,  &c. 

2.  The  didtator  could  lay  out  none  of  the  public  money, 
without  the  authority  of  the  fenate  or  the  order  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

3.  A didtator  was  not  permitted  to  go  out  of  Italy,  which 
was  only  once  violated,  and  that  on  account  of  the  moft  urgent 
neceffity,  in  Atilius  Calatinus,  Liv.  epit.  xix. 

4.  The  didtator  was  not  allowed  to  ride  on  borfeback,  with- 
out afking  the  permiffion  of  the  people,  Liv.  xxiii.  14.  to  fhew, 
as  it  is  thought,  that  the  chief  ftrength  of  the  Roman  army 
confifted  in  the  infantry. 

But  the  principal  check  againft  a didtator’s  abufe  of  power 
was,  that  lie  might  be  called  to  an  account  for  his  condudt, 
When  he  refigned  his  office,  Liv.  vii.  4. 

For  120  years  before  Sulla,  the  creation  of  a didtator  was 
difufed,  but  in  dangerous  emergencies  the  confuls  were  armed 
with  dictatorial  power.  After  the  death  of  Csefar  the  didta- 
torffiip  was  for  ever  aboliflied  from  the  flate,  by  a law  of  An- 
tony the  conful,  Cic.  Phil.  i.  1.  And  when  Auguftus  was 
urged  by  the  people  to  accept  the  didtatorffiip,  he  refufed  it 
with  the  ftrongeft  marks  of  averfion,  (gcim  nixus , dejelid  ah  hu~ 
met  is  toga,  nudes peBwc,  deprecutus  cjl).  Suet.  Aug.  52.  Pof- 
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felled  of  the  power  he  wifely  declined  an  odious  appellation, 
Dio,  liv.  1 . For  ever  fince  the  ufurpation  of  Sulla,  the  dic- 
tatorlhip  was  detefted  on  account  of  the  cruelties  which  that 
tyrant  had  exercifed  under  the  title  of  dictator. 

To  allay  the  tumults  which  followed  the  murder  of  Clodius 
by  Milo,  in  place  of  a dictator,  Pompey  was  by  an  unprece- 
dented meafure  made  foie  conful,  A.  U.  702,  Dio,  xl.  50. 
He,  however,  on  the  firft  of  Auguft,  affumed  Scipio,  his  fa- 
ther-in-law, as  colleague,  Dio,  xl.  51. 

When  a dictator  was  created,  he  immediately  nominated 
(dixit)  a mailer  of  horfe,  (MAGISTER  EQUITUM),  ufual- 
ly  from  among  thofe  of  confular  or  praetorian  dignity,  whofe 
proper  office  was  to  command  the  cavalry,  and  alfo  to  execute 
the  orders  of  the  diftator.  M.  Fabius  Buteo,  the  dictator  no- 
minated to  chufe  the  fenate,  had  no  mailer  of  horfe. 

Sometimes  a mailer  of  horfe  was  pitched  upon  (datns  vel 
additus  eji')  for  the  dictator,  by  the  fenate  or  by  the  order  of 
the  people,  Liv.  vii.  12,  24,  28. 

The  magifter  equitum  might  be  deprived  of  his  command  by 
the  dictator,  and  another  nominated  in  his  room,  Liv.  Vifi'. 

35- 

The  people  at  one  time  made  the  mailer  of  horfe,  Minucius, 
equal  in  command  with  the  dictator,  Fabius  Maximus,  Liv. 
xxii.  26. 

The  mailer  of  horfe  is  fuppofed  to  have  had  much  the  fame 
infignia  with  the  praetor,  fix  li&ors,  the  pratexta,  &c.  Dio. 
xlii.  27.  He  had  the  ufe  of  a horle,  which  the  dictator  had 
not  without  the  order  of  the  people. 


II.  The  DECEMVIRS. 

The  laws  of  Rome  at  firft,  as  of  other  antient  nations,  were 
very  few  and  fimple,  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  26.  It  is  thought  there 
was  for  fome  time  no  written  law,  (nihil fcripti juris).  Diffe- 
rences were  determined  (lites  dirimebantur)  by  the  pleafure  of 
the  kings,  (regum  arbitrio ),  according  to  the  principles  of 
natural  equity,  (ex  cequo  et  bono),  Senec.  Epift.  90.  and  their 
decifions  were  held  as  laws,  Dionyf.  x.  1.  The  kings  ufed  to 
publilh  their  commands,  either  by  palling  them  up  in  public 
on  a white  wall  or  tablet,  (in  album  veluta proponere  111  publico). 
Lav.  i.  32.  cr  by  a herald.  Lb.  44.  Hence  they  were  faid, 
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omnia  MANU  gubemare , Pompon.  1.  2.  § 3.  D.  de  orig.  jar. 
(i.  e.  potejiate  et  imperio,  Tacit.  Agric.  9.) 

The  kings,  however,  in  every  thing  of  importance  confulted 
the  fenate  and  likcwiie  the  people.  Hence  we  read  of  the 
LEGES  CURIATtE  of  Romulus  and  of  the  other  kings, 
which  were  alfo  called  LEGES  REGIA:,,  Liv.  v.  1 . 

But  the  chief  legiflator  was  Servius  Tullius,  (preecipuus  fan - 
Bor  legum ),  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  26.  all  whofe  laws  however  were 
abolifhed  at  once  (uno  ediElo  fublatref  by  Tarquinius  Superbus, 
Dionyf.  iv.  43. 

After  the  expulfion  of  Tarquin  the  inflitutions  of  the  kings 
were  obferved,  not  as  written  law,  but  as  cuftoms,  ( tanquam 
mores  majorum );  and  the  confuls  determined  moil  caufes,  as 
the  kings  had  done,  according  to  their  pleafure. 

But  juftice  being  thus  extremely  uncertain,  as  depending 
on  the  will  of  an  individual,  (in  unius  voluntate poftum,  Cic. 
Fam.  ix.  16.)  C.  Terentius  Arfa,  a tribune  of  the  commons, 
propofcd  to  the  people,  that  a body  of  laws  Ihould  be  drawn 
up,  to  which  all  Ihould  be  obliged  to  conform,  (quo  omncs  uti 
deberent).  But  this  was  violently  oppofed  by  the  patricians, 
in  whom  the  whole  judicative  power  was  veiled,  and  to  whom 
the  knowledge  of  the  few  laws  which  then  exilled  was  con- 
fined, Liv.  iii.  9. 

At  lalt,  however,  it  was  determined,  A.  U.  299.  by  a 
decree  of  the  fenate  and  by  the  order  of  the  people,  that  three 
ambafladors  Ihould  be  fent  to  Athens  to  copy  the  famous  laws 
of  Solon,  and  to  examine  the  inflitutions,  cuftoms,  and  laws 
of  the  other  Hates  in  Greece,  Liv.  iii.  31.  P/in.  Ep.  viii.  24. 

Upon  their  return,  ten  men  (DECEMVIRI)  were  created 
from  among  the  Patricians,  with  fupreme  power,  and  with- 
out the  liberty  of  apposl,  to  draw  up  a body  of  laws,  (legibus 
fcribendis'),  all  the  ether  magillrates  having  firll  abdicated 
their  office,  Liv.  iii.  32,  Sc  33. 

The  decemviri  at  firll  behaved  with  great  moderation.  They 
adminillered  jullipe  to  the  people  each  every  tenth  day.  Lhe 
twelve  fafees  were  carried  before  him  who  was  to  prefide,  and 
his  nine  colleagues  were  attended  by  a lingle  officer,  called 
ACCENSUS,  Liv.  iii.  33.  They  propofed  ten  tables  of 
laws,  which  were  ratified  by  the  people  at  the  Comitia  Centu-i 
riata.  In  compcfing  them,  they  are  faid  to  have  ufed  the 
affiftance  of  one  HERMODORUS,  an  Ephefian  exile,  who 


ferved  them  as  an  interpreter,  Cic.  Eufc.  v.  36.  Phn.  xxxiv. 
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As  two  other  tables  feemed  to  be  wanting,  decemviri  were 
again  created  for  another  year  to  make  them.  But  thefe  new 
magillrates  acting  tyrannically,  and  wifliing  to  retain  their 
command  beyond  the  legal  time,  were  at  laft  forced  to  refign, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  bafe  paffion  of  Appius  Claudius,  one 
of  their  number,  for  Virginia,  a virgin  of  plebeian  rank,  who 
was  flain  by  her  father  to  prevent  her  falling  into  the  Decem- 
vir’s hands.  The  decemviri  all  periihed  either  in  prifon,  or  in 
banifhment. 

But  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  (LEGES  DUODECIM 
TABULARUM)  continued  ever  after  to  be  the  rule  and  foun- 
dation of  public  and  private  right  through  the  Roman  world, 
(Fons  vniverji publici privatique juris,  Id.  34.  Finis aqui juris. 
Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  27.)  They  were  engraved  on  brafs,  and  fixed 
up  in  public,  (Leges  DECEMVIRALES,  ^^KJtabulis  duo- 
decim  ejl  nomen,  in  as  incifas  in  publico  prepofuerunt : fc.  con- 
futes, Liv.  iii.  57.)  and  even  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  the  noble 
youth  who  meant  to  apply  to  the  fludy  of  jurifprudence,  veere 
obliged  to  get  them  by  heart  as  a neceflary  rhyme,  (tamquam 
carmen  neceffarium),  Cic.  de  legg.  ii.  23.  not  that  they  were 
written  in  verfe,  as  fome  have  thought ; for  any  fet  form  of 
words,  (verba  conceptaf  even  in  profe,  was  called  CAR- 
MEN, Liv.  i.  24,  & 26.  iii.  64.  x.  38.  or  carmen  compoftum, 
Cic.  pro  Mursen.  12. 


III.  TRIBUNI  MILITUM  CONSULARI  POTE- 

STATE. 

The  caufe  of  their  inftitution  has  already  been  explained, 
(See  p.  1 01.)  They  are  fo  called,  becaufe  thofe  of  the  ple- 
beians who  had  been  military  tribunes  in  the  army  were  the 
molt  confpicuous.  Their  office  and  infignia  were  much  the 
fame  with  thofe  of  the  confuls. 


IV,  INTERREX. 

CoNCERNli'Gf  the  canftg  of  creating  this  magi  Urate,  &0, 
(See  p.  107.) 


Other 
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Other  EXTRAORDINARY*  MAGISTRATES  of 

lefs  Note. 


rT'KERE  were  feveral  extraordinary  inferior  magiftrateS  ; 
•*  as,  DUUMVIRI  perduellionis  judicandae  caufa,  Liv.  i. 
a 6.  vi.  20.  Duumviri  navales , clafjis  ornanda  refciendaeque 
caufa,  Id.  ix.  30.  xl.  18.  26.  xli.  1.  Duumviri  ad  cedem  fu~ 
nani  Manetce  faciundam.  Id.  vii.  28. 

TRIUMVIRI  co Ionia;  deducendas,  Liv.  iv.  ri.  vi.  2 5.  viii. 
16.  ix.  28.  xxi.  25.  xxxi.  49.  xxxii.  29.  Triumviri  l ini,  qui 

citra  tt  ultra  quinquagcfimum  lapidem  in  pagis  forifqiie  et  con- 
ciliabulis  ommm  copiam  ingenuorum  infpicerent,  et  idoneos  ad 
arma  ferenda  conquirerent,  militefque  facerent.  Id.  xxv.  5.  Tri- 
umviri hint  ; uni  facris  conquirendis  donifque perjignandis  ; alteri 
reficicndis  redibus  facris , Id.  xxv.  7.  Triumviri  menfarii,fa£ii 
ob  argenti pemtriam,  Liv.  xxiii.  21.  xxiv.  18.  xxvi.  36. 

QUINQUEVIRI,  agro  Pomptino  dividendo,  Liv.  vi.  21. 
^uinquevin,  ab  difpenfatione  pecunia  MENS  ARI  appellati,  Id. 
vii.  2r.  Sdgincfiteviri  muris  turribufque  reficicndis,  Id.  xxv. 
7.  minuendis  publicis  fumptibus,  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  I.  Pan.  62. 

DECEMVIRI  agris  inter  veteranos  milites  dividendis,  Liv. 
xxxi.  4. 

Several  of  thefe  were  not  properly  magiil  rates.  They  were 
all,  however,  chofen  from  the  moil  refpeclable  men  of  the 
Pate.  Their  office  may  in  general  be  underftood  from  their 
titles. 


-PROVINCIAL  M AGIST  RATES. 


•THE  provinces  of  the  Roman  people  were  at  firft  govern- 
-*■  ed  by  praetors , (fee  p.  125.)  but  afterwards  by  procon- 
fuls  and  proprietors , to  whom  were  joined  quajlars  and  lieu- 
tenants. 

The  ufual  name  is  PROCONSUL  and  PROPRIETOR  ; 
but  fometimes  it  is  written  pro  confute  and  pro  pr  xtore , in  two 
words.  t . , 

Anciently 
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Anciently  thofe  were  called  proconfuls , to  whom  the  com- 
mand of  conful  was  prolonged  ( imperium  prorogatum')  after 
their  office  was  expired,  Liv.  viii.  23,  if  26.  ix.  42.  x.  16. or 
who  were  inverted  with  confular  authority,  either  from  a fub- 
ordinate  rank,  as  Marcellus,  after  being  praetor,  (ex  prztura), 
Liv.  xxiii.  3c.  and  Gellius,  Cic.  legg.  i.  20.  or  from  a private 
ftation,  as  Scipio,  xxvi.  18.  xxviii.  38.  This  was  occafioned 
by  fome  public  exigence,  when  the  ordinary  magiftrates  were 
not  fufficient.  The  fame  was  the  cafe  with  propraetors,  Cic. 
Phil.  v.  16.  Suet.  Aug.  10.  Sail.  Cat.  19.  The  firft  proconful 
mentioned  by  Livy,  was  T.  Quinttius,  Av  U.  290,  Liv.  iii. 
4.  But  he  feems  to  have  been  appointed  for  the  time.  The 
firft  to  whom  the  confular  power  was  prolonged,  was  Publi- 
lius,  Liv.  viii.  23,  8c  26.  f.  The  name  of  Propraetor  was  a 1- 
fo  given  to  a perfon,  whom  a general  left  to  command  the  ar- 
my in  his  abfence,  Sallujl.  Jug.  36.  103. 

The  names  of  conful  and proconful,  praetor  and  propraetor,  are 
fometimes  confounded,  Suet.  Aug.  3.  And  we  find  all  govern- 
ors of  provinces  cahed  by  the  general  name  of  proconfulcs , as 
of praejides,  ibid.  36. 


The  command  of  conful  was  prolonged,  and  proconfuls  oc- 
cafionally  appointed  by  the  Comitia  Tributa,  Liv.  x.  24.  xxix. 
13.  xxx.  27.  except  in  the  cafe  of  Scipio,  who  was  fent  as 
proconful  into  Spain  by  the  Comitia  Ccnturiata,  xxvi.  18. 

But  after  the  empire  was  extended,  and  various  countries 
reduced  to  the  form  of  provinces,  magiftrates  were  regularly 
fent  from  Rome  to  govern  them,  according  to  the  SemproniaU 
law,  (lee  p.  T15O  without  any  new  appointment  of  the  peo- 
ple. . Only  military  command  was  conferred  on  them  by  the 
Comitia  Curiata.  (See  p.  78.) 

At  firft  the  provinces  were  annual,  i.  e.  a proconful  had 
the  government  of  a province  only  for  one  year ; and  the 
fame  perfon  could  not  command  different  provinces.  But 
this  was  violated  in  feveral  inftances,  efpecially  in  the  cafe  of 
Julius  Caffar,  Suet.  Jut.  22,  if  24.  Cic.  Fam.  i.  7.  (See  p. 
"3>  1 14-)  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  timid  compliance  of 
Cicero  with  the  ambitious  views  of  Caefar,  in  granting  him 
the  continuation  of  his  command,  and  money  for  the  payment 
or  his  troops,  with  other  immoderate  and  unconftitutional  con- 
ceffions,  de  Provtnc.  Conful.  & pro  Balbo,  27.  although  he 
fecretly  condemned  them,  Fam.  i,  7.  Attic,  ii.  17.  x.  6.  prov~ 
f^tal  cQ  hiinfelf,  as  well  as  to  the  republic* 
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The  praetors  caft  lots  for  their  provinces,  ( provincias  forties 
hantur ),  or  fettled  them  by  agreement  (inter  fe  comparabant ), 
in  the  fame  manner  with  the  confuls,  Ziv.  xxvii.  36.  xxxiv. 
54.  xlv.  16.  is"  17.  But  fometimes  provinces  were  deter- 
mined to  both  by  the  fenate  or  people,  Id.  xxxv.  20. 
xxxvii.  1. 

The  fenate  fixed  the  extent  and  limits  of  the  provinces,  the 
number  of  foldiers  to  be  maintained  in  them,  and  money  to 
pay  them  ; likewife  the  retinue  of  the  governors,  (COMITA- 
TUS  vel  colors'),  and  their  travelling  charges,  (VIATI- 
CUM.) And  thus  the  governors  were  faid,  OR.NARI,  i.  e. 
injlrui , to  be  furnifhed,  Cic.  in  Rull.  ii.  13.  What  was  af- 
figned  them  for  the  fake  of  houfehold-furnituve,  was  called 
VASARIUM,  Cic.  in  Pif.  35.  So  vaja,  furniture,  Liv. 
i.  24. 

A certain  number  of  lieutenants  was  affigned  to  each  pro- 
eonful  and  propraetor,  who  were  appointed  ufually  by  the  fe- 
jiatc,  Cic.  Fam.  i.  7.  or  with  the  permiffion  of  the  fenate  by 
the  proconful  himfelf,  Id.  xii.  55.  Nep/  Attic.  6.  who  was 
then  faid,  aliquem fibi  legarc,  Id.  vi.  6.  or  very  rarely  by  an  or- 
der of  the  people,  Cic.  in  Vatin,  ij.  The  number  of  lieute- 
nants was  different  according  to  the  rank  of  the  governor, 
or  the  extent  of  the  province,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  15.  Thus,  Cice- 
ro in  Cilicia  had  four,  Caefar  in  Gaul  ten,  and  Pompey  in 
Alia  fifteen.  The  lead  number  feems  to  have  been  three. 
Quintus,  the  brother  of  Cicero,  had  no  more  in  Afia  Minor, 
Cic.  ad  fr,  i.  1.  3. 

The  office  of  a legatus  was  very  honourable  ; and  men  of 
praetorian  and  confular  dignity  did  not  think  it  below  them  to 
bear  it : Thus  Scipio  Africanus  ferved  as  legatus  under  his  bro- 
ther Lucius,  Ziv.  xxxvii.  1,  &-C.  Gell.  iv.  18. 

The  legati  were  fometimes  attended  by  liflors,  Ziv.  xxix. 
9.  as  the  fenators  were  when  abfent  from  Rome,  jure  li- 
bera legation!,  (fee  p.  21.)  but  the  perfon  under  whom  they 
ferved,  might  deprive  them  of  that  privilege,  Cic.  Fam.  xii. 

30.  ... 

In  the  retinue  of  a proconful  were  comprehended  his  mili- 
tary officers,  ( prccfeSli ),  and  all  his  public  and  domeftic  at- 
tendants, Cic.  Verr.  ii.  10.  Among  thefe  were  young  noble- 
men, who  went  with  him  to  learn  the  art  of  war,  and  to  fee 
the  method  of  conducting  public  bufmefs  ; who,  on  account 
#f  their  intimacy,  were  called  CONTUBLllN ALES,  Cic.  pro. 
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Cal.  30.  pro  Plane.  11.  From  this  retinue  under  the  repu- 
blic, women  were  excluded,  but  not  fo  under  the  emperors, 
'Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  33,  Si  34.  Suet.  Ofiav.  3 4. 

A proconl'ul  fet  out  for  his  province  with  great  pomp.  Hav- 
ing offered  up  vows  in  the  capitol,  ( yotisincapitolionuncupatis ), 
dreffed  in  his  military  robe,  ( paludatus ),  with  twelve  lidlors 
going  before  him,  carrying  the  fafees  and  fecurcs,  and  with  the 
other  enfigns  of  command,  he  went  out  of  the  city  with  all 
his  retinue.  From  thence  he  either  went  ftraightway  to  the 
province,  or  if  he  was  detained  by  buhnefs,  by  the  interpolition 
of  the  tribunes,  or  by  bad  omens,  Plutarch,  in  Crajfo;  Cic.  Dt- 
vin.  i.  16.  ii.  9.  Flor.  iii.  11.  Dio.  xxxvii.  50,  he  ft  aid  for  fome 
time  without  the  city,  for  he  could  not  be  within  it  while  in- 
vefted  with  military  command.  His  friends,  and  fometimes 
the  other  citizens,  out  of  refpecl  accompanied  him  ( officii  cau- 
fd,  profequehantur'),  for  fome  fpace  out  of  the  city  with  their 
good  willies,  Liv.  xlii.  49  xlv.  59.  When  he  reached  the 
province,  he  fent  notice  of  his  arrival  to  his  predecefTor,  that 
by  an  interview  with  him,  he  might  know  the  ftate  of  the  pro- 
vince ; for  his  command  commenced  on  the  day  of  his  ar- 
rival ; and  by  the  CORNELIAN  law,  the  former  proconful 
was  obliged  to  depart  within  thirty  days  after,  Cic.  Fam. 
iii.  6.  , 

A proconful  in  his  province  had  both  judicial  authority  and 
military  command,  ( potejlatem  vel  jurifdiBionem  et  imperiuni) . 
He  ufed  fo  to  divide  the  year,  that  he  ufually  devoted  fumraer 
to  military  affairs,  and  the  winter  to  the  adminiftration  of  juf- 
t:ce,  Cic.  Att.  v.  14.  He  adminiftered  juftice  much  in  the 
fame  way  with  the  praetor  at  Rome,  according  to  the  laws 
which  had  been  preferibed  to  the  province  when  firft  i'ubdued, 
or  according  to  the  regulations  which  had  afterwards  been 
made  concerning  it  by  the  fenate  or  people  at  Rome  ; or  fi- 
nally according  to  his  own  editls,  which  he  publilhed  in  the 
province  concerning  every  thing  of  importance,  Cic.  Att.  vi.  1. 
Thefe,  if  he  borrowed  them  from  others,  were  called  TRANS- 
LATITIA  vel  Tralatitia,  v.  -icia;  if  not,  NOVA.  He  al- 
ways publilhed  a general  eclidt  before  he  entered  on  his  govern- 
ment, as  the  praetor  did  at  Rome. 

J he  proconfuls  held  affizes  or  courts  of  juffice,  (forumve  1 
conventus  agebat ),  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  province,  fo 
that  he  might  go  round  the  whole  province  in  a year.  He 
laimfell  judged  in  all  public  and  important  caufes  ; but  matters 
of  lefa  conference  he  referred  to  his  queeftor  or  lieutenants 

X Cic, 
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Cic.  Flacc.  21.  in  Gcccil.  1 7 . Verr.  ii.  18.  Suet.  fitl.  7.  and  al- 
fo  to  others,  Cic.  Att.x . 21.  nr/  tfKfrcir.  i.  1.  7. 

The  proconful  fummoned  thefe  meetings,  (conventus  in- 
dicebat),  by  an  edift  on  a certain  day,  when  fuch  as  had 
caufes  to  be  determined  ilionld  attend,  Liv.  xxxi.  29.  To 
this,  Virgil  is  thought  to  allude,  An.v.  738.  Indicitque fo- 
rum, &.C. 

The  provinces  were  divided  into  fo  many  diitricts,  called 
CONVENTUS,  or  circuits,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  5.)  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  went  to  a certain  city  to  get  their  caufes  de- 
termined, and  to  obtain  juftice,  ( difeeptandi  et  juris  obtinendi 
caufd  conveniebant.')  Thus  Spain  was  divided  into  feven  cir- 
cuits, (in  feptein  conventus ),  Plin.  iii.  3.  The  Greeks  called 
conventus  cigere,  dye^euus  elyuv,  fc.  So  in  AB.  Apoji.  xix. 

38.  ciyctTcii.  &c.  conventus  aguntur,  funt  pro  confutes; 

in  jus  vocent fe  invicem.  Hence  conventus  circumire,  Suet.  Jul. 
7.  percurrere,  Csef.  viii.  46.  for  urbes  circumire,  ubi  hi  conven- 
tus cigebcintur. 

The  proconful  chofe  ufually  twenty  of  the  moil  refpeftable 
men  of  the  proy'ince,  who  fat  with  him  in  council,  (out  ci  in 
confilio  ader ant,  affidebant),  and  were  called  his  council,  CON- 
SILIUM, Conjiliarii,  ASSESSORES,  et  Recuperatores.  Hence 
Confilium  cogere,  in  confilium  advocare,  adbibere ; in  conflio  ejfe, 
adeffe,  a [fid ere,  habere;  in  confilium  ire,  mittere,  dimittere,  &.c. 
The  proconful  paflfed  fentence  according  to  the  opinion  of  his 
council,  (de  confilii  fententia  decrevit,  pronunciavit),  &c. 

As  the  governors  of  provinces  were  prohibited  from  ufing 
anv  other  language  than  the  Latin,  in  the  funttions  of  their 
office.  Veil.  Max.  ii.  2,  2.  they  were  always  attended  by  inter- 
preters, Cic.  Ver.  iii.  37.  Earn.  xiii.  54.  The  judices  were 
chofen  differently  in  different  places,  according  to  the  rank  of 
the  litigants,  and  the  nature  of  the  caufe,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  13, 15, 


17-  . 

The  proconful  had  the  difpofal  ( curatio ) of  the  corn,  of  the 
taxes,  and  in  Ihort,  of  every  thing  which  pertained  to  the  pro- 
vince. Corn  given  to  the  proconful  by  way  of  prefent,  was 
called  HONORARIUM,  Cic.  in  Rif  35. 

If  a proconful  behaved  well  he  received  the  higheft  honours, 
Cic.  Att.  v.  21.  as ,flatues,  temples,  brazen  horfes,  &c.  which 
through  flattery  ufed  indeed  to  be  eretted  of  courfe  to  all  go- 
vernors, though  everfo  corrupt  and  oppreffive. 

Feffival  days  alfo  ufed  to  be  appointed ; as  in  honour  of 
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Marcellus,  (MaRCELLEA , -orum),  in  Sicily,,  and  of  CL  Mu- 
cius  Scxvola,  (Mucea),  in  Alia,  Cic  A'  err . ii.  21.  10.  13. 

If  a governor  did  not  behave  well,  he  might  afterwards  be 
brought  to  his  trial;  1.  for  extortion,  (REPETUNDARUM), 
if  he  had  made  unjuft  exa&ions,  or  had  even  received  prefents, 
Ptin.  Ep.  iv.  9. — 2.  for  peculation,  (PECULATUS),  if  he 
had  embezzled  the  public  money ; hence  called  peculator, 
or  depeculator,  Afcon.  ih  Cic.  Verr.  AB.  i.  1. — and  3.  for 
what  was  called  crimen  MAJESTATIS,  if  he  had  betrayed  his 
army  or  province  to  thq  enemy,  or  led  the  army  out  of  the 
province,  and  made  war  on  any  prince  or  ftate  without  the  or- 
der of  the  people  or  the  decree  of  the  fenate. 

Various  laws  were  made  to  fecurethe  juft  adminiftration  of 
the  provinces;  but  thefe  were  inlufficient  to  check  the  rapaci- 
ty of  the  Roman  magiftrates.  Hence  the  provinces  were 
miferably  oppreffed  by  their  exactions.  Not  only  the  avarice 
of  the  governor  was  to  be  gratified,  but  that  of  all  his  officers 
and  dependents  ; as,  his  lieutenants,  tribunes,  praefefts,  &.c. 
and  even  of  his  freedmer.  and  favourite  Haves,  Juvenal,  viii. 


The  pretexts  for  exacting  money  were  various.  The  towns 
and  villages  through  which  the  governors  palled,  were  obliged, 
by  the  JULIAN  law,  to  fupply  them  and  their  retinue  with 
forage  and  wood  for  firing,  Cic.  Att.  v.  16.  The  wealthier 
cities  paid  large  contributions  for  being  exempted  from  fur- 
nilhing  winter-quarters  to  the  army.  Thus  the  inhabitants  of 
Cyprus  alone  paid  yearly  on  this  account  200  talents,  or  about 
40,000 1.  Cic.  Att.  v.  21. 

Anciently  a proconful,  when  he  had  gained  a victory,  ufed 
to  have  golden  crowns  fent  him,  not  only  from  the  different 
cities  of  his  own  province,  but  alfo  from  the  neighbouring 
ftates,  Liv.  xxxviii.  37.  14.  which  were  carried  before  him 
in  his  triumph,  Jd.  xxxvii.  58.  xxxix.  5,  7.  29.  xl.  43.  Dio, 
xlii.  49.  Afterwards  the  cities  of  the  province,  inftead  of 
fending  crowns,  paid  money  on  this  account,  which  was  call- 
ed All  RUM  CORONARIUM,  and  was  fometimes  exadled 
as  a tribute,  Cic.  inPif  37. 

A proconful,  when  the  annual  term  of  his  government  was 
elapfed,  delivered  up  the  province  and  army  to  his  fucceffor, 
if  he  arrived  in  time,  and  left  the  province  within  thirty  days  : 
But  firft  he  was  obliged  to  depofit  in  two  of  the  principal  cities 
of  his  jurifdiftion,  an  account  of  the  money  which  had  paffed 
through  his  own  or  his  officers  hands,  Hated  and  balanced. 
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(apud  duos  civitates,  qua;  maxima:  vidercntur,  rationes  confc&a* 
ct  confolidatas  deponere ),  Cic.  Fam.  v.  20.  If  his  fucceffor  did 
not  arrive,  he  neverthelefs  departed,  leaving  his  lieutenant, 
or  more  frequently  his  quaeft'or,  to  command  in  the  province, 
Cic.  Fam.  ii.  15.  Att.  vi.  5.  6. 

When  a proconful  returned  to  Rome,  he  entered  the  city 
as  a private  perfon,  unlefs  he  claimed  a triumph  ; in  which 
cafe  he  did  not  enter  the  city,  but  gave  an  account  of  his  ex- 
ploits to  the  fenate  aflembled  in  the  temple  of  Bellona,  or  in 
fome  other  temple  without  the  city,  Liv.  iii.  63.  xxxviii.  45. 
Dio,  xlix.  15.  In  the  mean  time  he  ufually  waited  near  the  city 
till  the  matter  w'as  determined,  whence  he  was  faid  ad  urbem 
eff'e.  Sail.  Cat.  30.  and  retained  the  title  of  IMPERATOR, 
which  his  foldiers  had  given  him  upon  his  vidtory,  with  the 
badges  of  command,  his  liElors,  and  fafces,  &c.  Appian  fays 
that  in  his  time  no  one  was  called  imperator,  unlefs  x 0,000  of 
the  enemy  had  been  (lain,  de  Bell.  Civ.  \i.p.  455.  When  any 
one  had  pretenfions  to  a triumph,  his  fafces  were  always 
wreathed  with  laurel,  Cic.  Fam.  ii.  16.  Att.  x.  10.  as  the  let- 
ters were  which  he  fent  to  the  fenate  concerning  his  vidlory, 
Cic.  in  Pif.  17.  Sometimes  when  the  matter  was  long  of  be- 
ing determined,  he  retired  to  fome  diflance  from  Rome, 
Cic.  Att.  vii.  15. 

If  he  obtained  a triumph,  a bill  was  propofed  to  the  peo- 
ple, that  he  lliould  have  military  command,  (jit  ei  imperium 
effet')  on  the  day  of  his  triumph,  Liv.  xlv.  35.  Cic.  Att.  iv.  16. 
for  without  this  no  one  could  have  military  command  within 
the  city. 

Then  he  was  obliged  by  the  JULIAN  law,  within  thirty 
days  to  give  in  to  the  treafury  an  exadt  copy  of  the  accounts, 
which  he  had  left  in  the  province,  ( eafdem  rationes  totidem  ver- 
bis referre  ad  eerariutn),  Cic.  Att.  v.  20.  At  the  fame  time 
he  recommended  thofe,  who  deferved  public  rewards  for 
their  fervices,  {in  benefciis  ad cerarium  detulit,')  Cic.  ibid,  et  pro 
Arch.  5. 

What  has  been  faid  concerning  a proconful,  took  place  with 
refpedt  to  a propraetor  ; unlefs  that  a proconful  had  twelve 
lidtors,  and  a propraetor  only  fix.  The  army  and  retinue  of 
the  one  were  likewjfe  commonly  greater  than  that  of  the  other. 
The  provinces  to  which  proconfuls  were  fent,  were  called  Pro- 
CONSULARES;  propraetors,  Pratori/c,  Dio,  liii.  14. 
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A Ugustus  made  a new  partifion  of  the  provinces.  Thofe 
^ ' which  were  peaceable  and  lefs  expofed  to  an  enemy,  he 
left  to  the  management  of  the  fenate  and  people  ; but  of  fuch  as 
were  more  ftrong,  and  open  to  hoftile  invafions,  and  where  of 
courfe,  it  was  neceflary  to  fupport  greater  armies,  he  under- 
took the  government  himfelf,  ( regendas  ipfe  fufcepit),  Suet. 
Aug.  47.  This  he  did  under  pretext  of  eafing  the  fenate  and 
people  of  the  trouble,  but  in  reality  to  increafe  his  own 
power,  by  affuming  the  command  of  the  army  entirely  to  him- 
felf. 

The  provinces  under  the  direction  of  the  fenate  and  people, 
(PROVINCIAL  SENATORIAL  et  POPUL ARES  vel  Publi- 
ue~),  at  firft  were  Africa  propria,  or  the  territories  of  Carthage, 
Numidia,  Cyrene ; AJia,  (which  when  put  for  a province, 
comprehended  only  the  countries  along  the  Propontis  and  the 
/EgFan  Sea,  namely,  Phrygia,  Myfui,  Curia,  Lydia , Cic.  pro 
Place.  27,)  Bithyma  and  Pontus , Gracia  and  P.pirus,  Dalma- 
tia, Macedonia,  Sicilia , Sardinia , Greta , and  Plijpania  Bet  tic  a, 
Dio.  liii.  12. 

The  provinces  of  the  emperor  (PROVINCIAL,  IMPER  A- 
TORI/E,  vel  C afar um,)  were  Hifpania  Tarraconenfts  and  L11- 
fitama,  Gallia,  Ccelofyria,  Phanicia,  Cilicia,  Cyprus,  JEgyptus. 
to  which  others  were  afterwards  added.  But  the  condition 
ox  thefe  provinces  was  often  changed  ; fo  that  they  were  trans- 
ferred from  the  fenate  and  people  to  the  emperor,  and  the 
contrary,  Dio,  liii.  12.  liv.  4.  3.  Stralo,  xvii.  fin.  The  pro- 
vinces of  the  emperor  feem  to  have  been  in  a better  ftate  than 
thole  of  the  fenate  and  people.  Tacit.  Annul,  i.  76. 

The  magiftrates  fent  to  govern  the  provinces  of  the  fenate 
and  people,  were  called  PROCONSULES,  although  fometimes 
A °,f  1™“™'  r.ank>.  Dio,  liii.  13.  The  fenate  appointed 

em  by  lot,  (firtito  mitulant),  out  of  thofe  who  had  borne 
a magdlruoy  Ir .the  city  at  lead  five  years  before,  Sua.  Aug. 

4'  P‘n\EP:  “•  Dio,  liii.  ,4.  They  had  the 
lame  badges  of  authority  as  the  prooonfuls  had  formerly ; but 
Jiey  had  only  a civil  power,  (potejla,  VC1  jurifdW.io),  and 
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no  military  command  ( imperium ),  nor  difpofal  of  the  taxes. 
The  taxes  were  collefted,  and  the  foldiers  in  their  provinces 
commanded  by  officers  appointed  by  Auguftus.  Their  autho- 
rity laflcd  only  for  one  year,  and  they  left  the  province  im- 
mediately wheri  a fucceflor  was  fent,  Dio.  ibid. 

Thofe  whom  the  emperor  fent  to  command  his  provinces 
were  called  LEG  ATI  CAESARIS/wo  Confule,  Proprcetores,vt\ 
pro  Prcetore , Dio.  liii.  13.  Confulares  Legati,  Suet.  Tib.  41. 
Confularcs  Reef  ores;  Suet.  Vefp.  8.  or  limply,  Confulares,  Suet. 
Tib.  32.  Tacit.  Hilt.  ii.  97.  and  Legati,  Suet.  Vefp.  4.  alfo 
Prcejides , PrcefeEli,  CorreEiores,  &.C. 

The  governor  ef  /Egypt  was  ufually  called  PR7EFEC- 
TUS,  Suet.  Vefp.  6.  or,  PrafeElus  Auguflulis , Digeft.  and 
was  the  flrft  imperatorial  legate  that  was  appointed. 

There  was  faid  to  be  an  ancient  prediction  concerning  /E- 
gypt,  that  it  would  recover  its  liberty  when  the  Roman  fafees 
and  pratexta  ffiould  come  to  it,  Cic.  Fam.  i.  7 . Frebell.  Poll,  in 
JEmilian.  Auguftus  artfully  converting  this  to  his  own  pur- 
pofe,  claimed  that  province  to  himfelf,-  and  difeharging  a fe- 
nator  from  going  to  it  without  permiffion,  Dio,  li.  17.  he  fent 
thither  a governor  of  equeftrian  rank,  without  the  ufual  en- 
figns  of  authority,  Farit.  Ann.  ii.  59.  Suet.  Fib.  52.  To  him 
was  joined  a perfon  to  aflift  in  adminiftering  juftice,  called 
Juridicus  Alexandrine  civitatis,  PandeEf.  (0  SommsSoius. 
Strabo , xvii./>.  797-) 

The  firft  prafeft  of  TEgrpt  was  Cornelius  Gallus,  celebrat- 
ed by  Virgil  in  his  laft  eclogue,  and  by  Ovid,  Amor.  i.  15. 
29.  (liunc primum  JEgyptus  Romanum judicem  habuit,  Eutrop. 
vii.  7.)  Suet.  Aug  66.  Dio.  li.  17. 

The  legates  of  the  emperor  were  chofen  from  among  the 
fenators,  but  the  prssfeR  of  /Egypt  only  from  the  Equites,  Ta- 
cit. xii.  60.  Dio.  liii.  13.  Tiberius  gave  that  charge  to  one  of 
his  freedmen,  Dio,  lviii.  1 9-  The  legati  Ciefaris  wore  a mili- 
tary drefs  and  a fword,  and  were  attended  by  foldiers  inftead 
of  liftors.  They  had  much  greater  powers  than  the  procon- 
fuls,  and  continued  in  command  during  the  pleafure  of  the 
emperor,  Dio,  liii.  13. 

In  each  province,  befides  the  governor,  there  was  an  officer 
called  PROCURATOR  CiTSARIS,  Farit.  Agric.  15.  or 
curator,  and  in  later  times  rationalis,  who  managed  the  affairs 
of  the  revenue,  fjui  res  f fei curabat ; publicos  reditus  colligebat 
et  erogabat),  and  alfo  had  a judicial  power  in  matters  that  con- 
cerned the  revenue.  Suet,  Claud.  12.  whence  that  office  was 

called. 
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called,  procuratio  ampliffima,  Suet.  Galb.  15.  Thefe  Procura- 
tors were  chofen  from  among  the  Equites,  and  fometimes 
from  freedmen,  Dio.  lii.  25.  They  were  fent  not. only  into 
the  provinces  of  the  emperor,  but  alfo  into  thofe  of  the  fenate 
and  people,  Dio,  liii.  15. 

Sometimes  a Procurator  difcharged  the  office  of  a governor, 
(vice prce/idis  fungebatur),  efpecially  in  a fmall  province,  or  in 
a part  of  a large  province,  where  the  governor  could  not  be 
prefent ; as  Pontius  Pilate  did,  who  was  procurator  or prcepof- 
tus,  (Suet.  Vefp.  4.)  of  Judea,  which  was  annexed  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Syria,  Tacit.  Annul,  xii.  23.  Hence  he  had  the  power 
of  puniffiing  capitally,  ibid.  xv.  44.  which  the  procuratores 
did  not  ufually  poffefs,  ib.  iv.  15. 

To  all  thefe  magiftrates  and  officers  Augullus  appointed  dif- 
ferent falaries,  according  to  their  refpedlive  dignity,  Dio.  liii. 
15.  Thofe  who  received  200 fejlertia  were  called  ducenarii  ; 
IOO,  centenarii  ; 60,  sexagenarh,  &c.  Capitolin.  in  Per- 
tmac.  c.  2.  A certain  fum  was  given  them  for  mules,  and 
tents ; which  ufed  formerly  to  be  afforded  at  the  public  expence. 
Suet.  Aug.  36. 

All  thefe  alterations  and  arrangements  were  made  in  ap- 
pearance by  public  authority,  but  in  fa£t  by  the  will  of  Au- 
guftus. 


RE-ESTABLISHMENT  of  MONARCH T under 
AUGUSTUS ■ TITLES , BADGES , and 
POWERS  of  the  EMPERORS. 

THE  monarchical  form  of  government  eflablifficd  by  Au- 
guftus,  although  different  in  name  and  external  appear- 
ance, in  feveral  refpedts  refembled  that  which  had  prevailed 
under  the  kings.  Both  were  partly  hereditary,  and  partly  elec- 
tn  e.  The  choice  oi  the  Icings  depended  on  the  fenate  and  peo- 
ple at  large  ; that  of  the  emperors,  chiefly  on  the  army.  When 
the  former  abufed  their  power,  they  were  expelled  ; the  latter 
v ere  often  put  to  death : But  the  interefts  of  the  army  being  fe- 
parate  from  thofe  of  the  ftate,  occafioned  the  continuation  of 
delpoufm.  According  to  Pomponius,  de  origine  juris,  D.  i.  2. 
14-  Reges  omnem  potestatem  habuisse,  their  rights  were 

the 
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the  fame.  But  the  account  of  Dionyfius  and  others  is  diffe- 
rent. (See  p.  106.) 

As  Auguftus  had  become  matter  of  the  republic  by  force  of 
arms,  he  might  have  founded  his  right  to  govern  it  on  that  ba- 
lls, as  his  grand  uncle  and  father  by  adoption,  Julius  Crefar, 
had  done.  But  the  apprehenfion  lie  always  entertained  of 
Csefar’s  fate  made  him  purfue  a quite  different  courfe.  The 
dreadful  deftruftion  of  the  civil  wars,  and  the  favage  cruelty 
of  the  'Triumviri  had  cut  olf  all  the  keeneft  fuporters  of  liber- 
ty, Tacit.  Ann.  i.  2.  and  had  fo  humbled  the  fpirit  of  the 
Romans,  that  they  were  willing  to  fubmit  to  any  form  of 
government,  rather  than  hazard  a repetition  of  former  calami- 
ties, ( tufa  e t priefentia  quam  vetera  et pcriculofa  malebant,  ibid.) 
The  empire  was  now  fo  widely  extended,  the  number  of  thofe 
who  had  a right  to  vote  in  thelegillative  afiemblies  fo  great,  (the 
Romans  having  never  employed  the  modern  method  of  diminifh- 
ingthat  number  by  reprefentation),  and  the  morals  of  the  people 
fo  corrupt,  that  a republican  form  of  government  was  no 
longer  fitted  to  condutt  fo  unwieldy  a machine.  The  vaft  in- 
termixture of  inhabitants  which  compofed  the  capital,  and  the 
numerous  armies  requiJite  to  keep  the  provinces  in  fubjeftion, 
could  no  longer  be  controlled  but  by  the  power  of  one.  Had 
Auguftus  polfefl'ed  the  magnanimity  and  wifdom  to  lay  himfelf 
and  his  fucceffors  under  proper  restraints  againft  the  abufe  of 
power,  his  defcendants  might  have  long  enjoyed  that  exalted 
itation  to  which  his  wonderful  good  fortune,  and  the  abilities  of 
others  had  raifed  him.  (lad  he,  agreeably  to  his  repeated  de- 
clarations, wifhed  for  command  only  to  promote  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  his  fellow-citizens,  he  would  have  aimed  at  no 
more  power  than  was  necetl'ary  for  that  purpofe.  But  the 
lull,  of  dominion,  although  artfully  difguifed,  appears  to  have 
been  the  ruling  paflion  of  his  mind,  (fpecie  recufantis  Jlagran- 
tijjime  cupiverat),  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  2,  3,  10. 

Upon  his  return  to  Rome  after  the  conquefl  of  Algypt, 
and  the  death  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  A.  U.  725,  he  is 
faid  to  have  ferioufly  deliberated  with  his  two  chief  favour- 
rites,  Agrippa  and  Maecenas,  about  refigning  his  power,  and 
refloring  the  ancient  form  of  government.  Agrippa  advifed 
him  to  dofo,  but  Maecenas  difluaded him  from  it.  In  the  fpeech- 
es  which  Dio  Caflius  makes  them  deliver  on  this  occafion, 
the  principal  arguments  for  and  againft  a popular  and  monar- 
chical government,  are  introduced,  lii.  Ihe  advice  of  Maece- 
nas prevailed,  ib.  41.  Auguftus  however,  in  the  following 

year. 
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year  having  corrected  the  abufes,  which  had  crept  in  dur- 
ing the  civil  wars,  Suet.  Aug.  32.  and  having  done  feveral  o-  , 
ther  popular  afts,  affembled  the  fenate,  and  in  a fet  fpeech 
pretended  to  reftore  every  thing  to  them  and  to  the  people. 
But  feveral  members,  who  had  been  previoufly  prepared,  ex- 
claimed againft  this  propofal  ; and  the  reft,  either  prompted 
by  opinion,  or  overawed  by  fear,  all  with  one  voice  conjured 
him  to  retain  the  command.  Upon  which,  as  if  unequal  to 
the  load,  he  appeared  to  yield  a reludlant  compliance  ; and 
that  only  for  ten  years  ; during  which  time,  he  might  regu- 
late the  ftate  of  public  affairs,  ( rempublicam  ordinarct );  thus 
feeming  to  rule,  as  if  by  conftraint,  at  the  earneft  defire  of  his 
fellow-citizens  ; which  gave  his  ufurpation  the  fan&ion  of  law. 

This  farce  he  repeated  at  the  end  of  every  ten  years,  Dio, 
liii.  46.  buttliefecond  time,  A.  U.  736,  he  accepted  the  go- 
vernment only  for  five  years,  faying  that  this  fpace  of  time  was 
then  fufiicient,  Id.  liv.  12.  and  when  it  was  elapfed,  for  five 
years  more,  Id.  liii.  16  but  after  that,  always  for  ten  years, 
Id.  lv.  6.  He  died  in  the  firft  year  of  the  fifth  decennium,  the 
1 8th  September  (xiv.  Kal.  Sept.)  A.  U.  767,  aged  near  76 
years  ; having  ruled  alone  near  44  years.  The  fucceeding  em- 
perors, although  at  their  acceftion,  they  received  the  empue 
for  life,  yet  at  the  beginning  of  every  ten  years,  ufed  to  hold 
a feftival,  as  if  to  commemorate  the  renewal  of  the  empire, 
Dio,  liii.  xo. 

As  the  fenate  by  their  mifcondutt  (fee  p.  140,)  had  occafi- 
oned  the  lofs  of  liberty,  fo  by  their  fervility  to  Auguftus,  they 
e ft abli flied  tyranny.  (Ruere  in  fervitutem  confides, patres,  eques , 
as  Tacitus  fays,  upon  the  accellion  of  Tiberius,  Aimed,  i.  q.) 
Upon  his  feigned  offer  to  refign  the  empire,  they  feem  to  have 
racked  their  invention  to  contrive  new  honours  for  him.  TLo 
the  names  of  IMPERATOR,  Dio,  xliii.  44*  C/ESAR,  Id. 
xlvi.  47.  and  PRINCE,  (Princeps  Senatus)  liii.  1.  which 
they  had  formerly  conferred,  they  added  thofe  of  AUGUS- 
TUS, (yenerandus  v.  -nbilis,  ab  augur,  quafi  inauguratus  vel 
confecratus ; ideoque  Diis  car  us;  cultu  divino  afficiendus,  <re/3<s^o? ; 
Paufan.  iii.  11.  vel  ab  augeo ; quern  fua  Jupiter  auget  ope, 
Ovid.  Fuji.  i.  612.  Suet.  Aug.  7.)  Dio,  liii.  16.  and  Father 
of  his  country,  (Pater  Patrice),  Suet.  58.  Ovid.  Fafl.  ii. 
127.  Pont.  iv.  9.  ult.  Frijl.  iv.  4,  13,  &.C.  This  title  had 
been  fivft  given  to  Cicero  by  the  fenate,  after  the  fuppref- 
fion  of  Catiline’s  confpiracy ; Roma  fatrem  patriae  Gice- 
ronem  libera  dixit,  Juvenal.  viii.  244.  Plin.  vii.  30.  by 
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the  advice  of  Cato,  Appiati.  B.  civ.  it.  431.  Plut.  in  Cic.  or  of 
Catulus,  as  he  himfelf  fays,  Bif.  3.  It  was  next  decreed  to 
Julius  Coefar,  Suet.  76.  Dio,  xliv.  4.  and  fome  of  his  coins  are 
Hill  extant  with  that  infeription.  Cicero  propofed  that  it  ftiould 
be  given  to  Auguftus,  when  yet  very  young,  Phil.  xiii.  1 1 . It 
was  refufed  by  Tiberius,  Suet.  67.  as  alfo  the  title  of  Impera- 
tor.  Id.  26.  and  Dominus,  37.  Dio , lviii.  2.  but  molt  of  the 
fucceeding  emperors  accepted  it,  "Tacit . Ann.  xi.  25. 

I he  title  of  PATER  PA  TRIAL  denoted  chiefly  the  pater- 
nal affeftion  which  it  became  the  emperors  to  entertain  to- 
wards their  fubjefts  ; and  alfo  that  power,  which  by  the  Ro- 
man law,  a father  had  over  his  children,  Z)zo,  liii.  18.  Scnec. 
Clem.  i.  14. 

Caesar  was  properly  a family  title,  Dio,  ibid.  Suet.  Galb.  1. 
According  to  Dio,  it  alfo  denoted  power,  xliii.  44.  In  later 
times,  it  fignified  the  perfon  deflined  to  fucceed  to  the  em- 
pire, or  alTumed  into  a fhare  of  the  government,  during  the 
life  of  the  emperor,  who  himfelf  was  always  called  Augustus, 
Spartian.  in  /Elio  Vero,  2.  which  was  a title  of  fplendor  and 
dignity,  but  not  of  power,  Dio,  liii.  18. 

Auguftus  is  faid  to  have  firft  defired  the  name  of  Romulus, 
that  he  might  be  coniidered  as  a fecond  founder  of  the  city  ; 
but  perceiving  that  thus  he  Ihould  be  fufpefled  of  aiming  at 
fovereignty,  he  dropt  all  thoughts  of  it,  Dio,  liii.  16.  and  ac- 
cepted the  title  of  Augustus,  the  propofer  of  which  in  the 
fenate  was  Munatius  Plancus,  Suet.  Aug.  7.  Veil.  ii.  91.  Ser- 
vius  fays,  that  Virgil,  in  allufion  to  this  defire  of  Auguftus  de- 
feribes  him  under  the  name  of  Quirinus,  2En.  i.  296.  G.  iii.  27. 

The  chief  title,  which  denoted  command  was  IMPERA- 
TOR,  Dio,  xliii.  44.  By  this  the  fucceflors  of  Auguftus  were 
peculiarly  diftinguilhed.  It  was  equivalent  to  Rex,  Dio,  liii. 
17.  In  modern  times  it  is  reckoned  fuperior. 

The  title  of  Imperator,  however  continued  to  be  conferred 
On  victorious  generals  as  formerly  ; but  chiefly  on  the  Empe- 
rors themfelves,  as  all  generals  were  fuppofed  to  act  under  their 
aufpices,  Horat.Od.  iv.  14.  32.  Ovid.  Trijl.  ii.  173.  Under 
the  republic  the  appellation  of  Imperator  was  put  after  the 
name  ; as  CICERO  IMPERATOR,  Cic.  Ep.paJJim.  but  the 
title  of  the  emperors  ufually  before,  as  a pnenomen,  Suet.  Tib. 
26.  Tints  the  following  words  are  inferibed  on  an  ancient 
ftone,  found  at  Ancyra,  now  Angouri,  (in  lapidc  Ancy ratio'), 
in  Alia  Minor : Imp.  Caesar.  Divi.  F.  Aug.  Pont.  Max.' 
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Cos.  XIV.  Imp.  XX.  Tribunic.  Potest.  XXXVIII — 
The  Emperor  Ccefar , the  adopted  Jon  of  (Julius  Caefar,  call- 
ed) Dio  us,  (after  his  deification)  ; Augujlus  the  high-prieft , 
(an  office  which  he  aflumed  after  the  death  of  Lepidus,  A. 
XJ.  741^  Dio,  liv.  27.)  fourteen  times  Conful , twenty  times 
(faluted)  Imperator  (on  account  of  his  vi&ories.  Dio  fays, 
he  obtained  this  honour  in  all  21  times,  lii.  41.  Thus 
Tacitus,  Nomen  imperatoris  femcl  atque  vieies partum,  Ann. 
1.9.)  in  the  38 th  year  of  his  tribunician  power,  (from  the 
time  when  he  was  firft  inverted  with  it  by  the  fenate,  A.  U. 
724,  Dio,  li.  19.)  So  that  this  infcription  was  made  above 
five  years  before  his  death. 

The  night  after  Caefar  was  called  Augustus,  the  Tiber 
happened  to  overflow  its  banks,  fo  as  to  render  all  the  level 
parts  of  Rome  navigable,  Dio,  liii.  20.  "Tacit.  Annal.  i.  76* 
to  which  Horace  is  fuppofed  to  allude,  Od.  i.  2.  This  event 
was  thought  to  prognofticate  his  future  greatnefs.  Among  the 
various  expreffions  of  flattery  then  ufed  to  the  emperor,  that 
of  Pacuvius,  a tribune  of  the  commons,  was  remarkable ; who 
in  the  fenate  devoted  himfelf  to  Caefar,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Spaniards,  Val.Max.ii.  6.11.  and  Gauls  (Devotosz7/z  soldu- 
rios  appellant,  Caef.  Bell.  Gall.  iii.  22.)  and  exhorted  the  reft 
of  the  fenators  to  do  the  fame.  Being  checked  by  Auguftus, 
he  ruflied  forth  to  the  people,  and  compelled  many  to  imitate 
his  example.  Whence  it  became  a cuftom  for  the  fenators, 
when  they  congratulated  any  emperor,  on  his  acceffion  to  the 
empire,  to  fay,  that  they  were  devoted  to  his  fervice,  Dio , 
ibid. 

Macrobius  informs  us,  that  it  was  by  means  of  this  tribune, 
(Pacuvio  tribuno  plebem  rogante,')  that  an  order  of  the  people 
( plebifcitum ) was  made,  appointing  the  month  Sextilis  to  be 
called  August,  Sat.  i.  12. 

The  titles  given  to  Juftinian  in  the  Corpus  Juris,  are,  in 
the  Inftitutes,  Sacratissimus  Princeps,  and  Imperatoria 
Majestas  ; in  the  Pandects,  Dominus  noster  sacratissi- 
mus princeps  ; and  the  fame  in  the  Codex,  with  this  addition. 
Perpetuus  Augustus.  Thefe  titles  areftill  retained  by  the 
Emperor  of  Germany. 

The  powers  conferred  on  Augurttis  as  emperor  were,  to 
levy  armies,  to  raife  money,  to  undertake  wars,  to  make  peace, 
to  command  all  the  forces  of  the  republic,  to  have  the  power 
of  life  and  death  within,  as  well  as  without  the  city  ; and  to 
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do  every  thing  elfe  which  the  confuls  and  others  inverted  with 
fupreme  command  had  a right  to  do,  Dio,  liii.  17. 

In  the  year  of  the  city  731,  the  fenate  decreed  that  Auguf- 
tus  rtiould  be  always  proconl'ul,  even  within  the  city  ; and  in 
the  provinces  rtiould  enjoy  greater  authority  than  the  ordinary 
proconfuis,  Dio,  liii.  32.  Accordingly,  he  impofed  taxes  on 
the  provinces,  rewarded  and  punifhed  them  as  they  had  fa- 
voured or  oppofed  his  caufe,  and  preferibed  fuch  regulations 
to  them  as  he  himfelf  thought  proper,  Dio,  liv.  7,  9,  &.  25. 

In  the  year  735,  it  was  decreed,  that  he  rtiould  always  en- 
joy confular  power,  with  1 2 li&ors,  and  fit  on  a curule  chair 
between  the  confuls.  The  fenators  at  the  fame  time  requefted 
that  he  would  undertake  the  rectifying  of  all  abufes,  and  enaft 
what  laws  he  thought  proper ; offering  to  fwear,  that  they 
would  obferve  them,  whatever  they  rtiould  be.  This  Auguftus 
declined,  well  knowing,  fays  Dio,  that  they  would  perform 
what  they  cordially  decreed  without  an  oath  ; but  not  the 
contrary,  although  they  bound  themfelves  by  a thoufand 
oaths,  Dio,  liv.  10. 

The  multiplying  of  oaths  always  renders  them  lefs  facred, 
and  nothing  is  more  pernicious  to  morals,  than  the  too  frequent 
exaction  of  oaths  by  public  authority,  without  a neceflary 
caufe.  Livy  informs  us,  that  the  fanftity  of  an  oath  (fides  et 
jusjurandum)  had  more  influence  with  the  antient  Romans 
than  the  fear  of  laws  and  punifliments,  (proximo  legum  et  pce- 
narum  metu'),  Liv.  i.  21.  ii.  45.  They  did  not,  he  fays,  as  in 
after  times,  when  a neglect  of  religion  prevailed,  by  interpreta- 
tions adapt  an  oath  and  the  laws  to  themfelves,  but  conformed  e- 
very  one  his  own  conduCt  to  them,  Liv.  iii.  20.  ii.  32.  xxii.  61. 
Cic.  Off.  iii.  30,  St.  31.  See  alfo  Polyb.  vi.  54,  & 56. 

Although  few  of  the  emperors  accepted  the  title  of  Cenfor, 
(fee  p.  133.)  yet  all  of  them  in  part  exercifed  the  rights  of 
that  office,  as  alfo  thofe  of  Pontiff  x Maximus,  and  Tribune 
of  the  commons,  Dio,  liii.  17.  See  p.  141. 

The  emperors  were  freed  from  the  obligation  of  the  laws 
(Iegilus  folutP),  fo  that  they  might  do  what  they  pleafed,  Dio, 
liii.  1 8.  Is?  28.  Some,  however,  underftand  this  only  of  certain 
laws  ; for  Auguftus  afterwards  requefted  of  the  fenate,  that 
he  might  be  freed  from  the  Voconianlaw,  Dio,  lvi.  32.  but 
a perfon  was  faid  to  be  Iegilus  Jolutus,  who  was  freed  only 
ftom  one  law,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  13. 

On  the  firft  of  January,  every  year,  the  fenate  and  people 
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renewed  their  oath  of  allegiance,  Tacit.  Ann.  xvi.  22.  or,  as 
it  was  exprefied,  confirmed  the  acts  of  the  emperors  by  an  oath ; 
which  cuftom  was  firft  introduced  by  the  Triumviri,  after  the 
death  of  Caftar,  Dio,  xlvii.  18.  repeated  to  Auguftus,  Id.  li. 
20.  liii.  28.  and  always  continued  under  the  fucceeding  empe- 
rors. They  not  only  fwore  that  they  approved  of  what  they 
had  done,  but  that  they  w'ould  in  like  manner  confirm  what- 
ever they  Ihould  do,  Id.  lvii.  8.  lviii.  1 7.  In  this  oath  the  a£ts 
of  the  preceeding  emperor,  who  were  approved  of,  were  in- 
cluded : and  the  a&s  of  fuch  as  were  not  approved  of,  were 
omitted,  as  of  Tiberius,  Id.  lix.  9.  of  Caligula,  lx.  4.  &c. 
Claudius  would  not  allow  any  one  to  fwear  to  his  afts,  (in  ac- 
ta fua  jurare  ;)  but  not  only  ordered  others  to  fwear  to  the  acts 
of  Auguftus,  but  fwore  to  them  alfo  himfelf,  Id.  lx.  10. 

It  was  ufual  to  fwear  by  the  genius,  the  fortune,  or  fafe- 
ty  of  the  emperor  ; which  was  firft  decreed  in  honour  of  Ju- 
lius Caefar,  Dio,  xliv.  6.  and  commonly  obferved,  Id.  50.  fo 
likewife  by  that  of  Auguftus,  even  after  his  death,  Id.  lvii.  9. 
To  violate  this  oath  was  efteemed  a heinous  crime.  Ibid.  Icj? 
Tacit.  Ann.  i.  73.  Codex,  iv.  1,  2.  ii.  4.  41.  Dig.  xii.  2,  13. 
and  more  feverely  punifhed  than  real  perjury,  I ertull.  Apol. 
18.  It  was  reckoned  a fpecies  of  treafon,  (mcijejlatii)  and  pu~ 
nilhed  by  the  baftinado,  D.  xii.  2.  13.  fometimes  by  cutting 
out  the  tongue,  Gothofred.  in  loc.  So  that  Minutius  Felix  juft- 
ly  fays,  c.  29.  Eft  iis,  (fc . Ethnicis),  tutius  per  Jovis  genium 
pejerare  quam  regis.  Tiberius  prohibited  any  one  from  fwear- 
ing  by  him,  Dio,  lvii.  8.  lviii.  12  but  yet  men  fwore,  not 
only  by  his  fortune,  but  alfo  by  that  of  Sejanus,  Id.  lviii.  2. 

6.  After  the  death  of  the  latter,  it  was  decreed,  that  no  oath 
Ihould  be  made  by  any  other  but  the  emperor,  Ibid.  12.  Ca- 
ligula ordained  that  to  all  oaths  thefe  words  Ihould  be  added  ; 
Neque  me,  neque  meos  liberos  chariores  habeo,  quam 
Caium  et  sorores  ejus,  Suet.  15.  Dio,  lix.  3.  9.  and  that 
the  women  Ihould  fwear  by  his  wife  Drufilla,  Ibid.  1 1.  as  he 
himfelf  did,  in  his  moll  public  and  folemn  afl'everations,  Suet. 
24.  So  Claudius,  by  Livia,  Dio,  lx.  5.  Suet.  11. 

In  imitation  of  the  temple  and  divine  honours  appointed  by 
the  Triumviri  to  Julius  Cafi'ar,  Dio,  xlvii.  18.  and  confirmed 
by  Auguftus,  Id.  li.  20.  altars  were  privately  erected  to 
Auguftus  himfelf,  at  Rome,  Virg.  Eel.  i.  7.  Horat.  Ep.  ii.  1. 
16.  Ovid.  Fajl.i.  13.  and  particularly  in  the  provinces;  but  - 
he  permitted  no  temple  to  he  .publicly  confecrated  to  him,  un- 
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Icfs  in  conjunction  with  the  city,  Rome  : Augusto  et  Ur- 
bi  Rom/e  ; and  that  only  in  the  provinces,  'Tacit.  Ann.  iv. 
37.  for  in  the  city  they  were  ftridlly  prohibited.  Suet.  52. 
After  his  death,  they  were  very  frequent.  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  11. 
73.  Dio,  lvi.  4 6. 

It  was  likewife  decreed  in  honour  of  Auguftus,  that  when 
the  priefts  offered  up  vows  for  the  fafety  of  the  people  and  fe- 
rrate, they  Ihould  do  the  fame  for  him,  Dio,  li.  19.  fo  for  the 
fucceeding  emperors,  Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  17.  particularly  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  Id.  xvi.  22.  on  the  3d  of  January, 
Dio,  lix.  24  — alfo-,  that  in  all  public  and  private  entertain- 
ments, libations  fhould  be  made  to  him  with  wifhes  for  his 
fafety,  Dio,  li.  19.  Ovid.  Faji.  ii.  637.  Pont.  ii.  3.  ult.  as  to 
the  Lares  and  other  gods,  Horat.  Od.  iv.  5.  33. 

On  public  occafions  the  emperors  wore  a crown  and  a tri- 
umphal robe,  Dio,  li.  20.  Tacit.  Annul,  xiii.  8.  They  alfo  u- 
fed  a particular  badge,  of  having  fire  carried  before  them,  He- 
rodian.  i.  8.  8.  i.  16.  9.  ii.  5.  Marcus  Antoninus  calls  it  a 
lamp,  i.  17.  probably  borrowed  from  the  Perfians,  Xenoph. 
Cyrop.  viii.  iii.  p.  215.  Ammian.  xxiii.  6.  Something  fimilar 
feems  to  have  been  ufed  by  the  magiftrates  of  the  municipal 
towns  ; prurne  batillus,  v.  -um,  a pan  of  burning  coals,  or  a 
portable  hearth,  (focus portatiiis),  in  which  incenfe  was  burnt ; 
a perfumed  Hove,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  5.  36. 

Dioclefian  introduced  the  cuftom  of  kneeling  to  the  empe- 
rors, (adorari fejujjit,  cum  ante  eum  cun&i falutarcntur),  Eu- 
trop.  ix.  16.  Aurelius  Viflror,  de  C/tf.  c.  39.  fays,  that 
the  fame  thing  was  done  to  Caligula  and  Domitian.  So  Dio , 
lix.  4,  27,  28. 

Auguftus,  at  firft,  ufed  the  powers  conferred  on  him  with 
great  moderation  ; as  indeed  all  the  firft  emperors  did  in  the 
beginning  of  their  government,  Dio,  lvii.  8.  lix.  4.  In  his 
lodging  and  equipage  he  differed  little  from  an  ordinary  ci- 
tizen of  diftinguifhed  rank,  except  being  attended  by  his  prae- 
torian guards.  But  after  he  had  gained  the  foldiers  by  dona- 
tives, the  people  by  a diftribation  of  grain,  and  the  whole 
bodv  of  citizens  by  the  fweetnefs  of  repofe,  he  gradually  en- 
creafed  his  authority,  ( infurgere  paulatim ),  and  engroffed  all 
the  powers  of  the  ftate,  ( munia  fenatus , magijlratuum,  legum 
in  fe  transferee').  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  2.  Such  of  the  nobility 
as  were  moft  compliant,  (auanto  qnis fervitio promptior),  were 
railed  to  wealth  and  preferments;  Having  the  command  of 
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the  army  and  treafury,  he  could  do  every  thing.  For  although 
he  pretended  to  feparate  his  own  revenues  from  thofe  of  the 
Hate,  yet  both  were  difpofed  of  equally  at  his  pleafure,  Dio, 
liii.  1 6. 

The  long  reign  and  artful  conduft  of  Augudus,  fo  habitua- 
ted the  Romans  to  fubjeclion,  that  they  never  afterwards  fo 
much  as  made  one  general  effort  to  regain  their  liberty,  nor 
even  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  tyranny.  In  confequence  of 
which,  their  character  became  more  and  more  degenerate. 
After  being  deprived  of  the  right  of  voting,  they  loll  all  con- 
cern about  public  affairs  ; and  were  only  anxious,  fays  Juve- 
nal, about  two  things,  bread  and  games,  (Panem  et  Circen- 

SES,  i.  e.  largeffes  and  fpecdacles,)  Juvenal,  x.  80. 

H ence  from  tiiis  period  their  hiftory  is  lefs  interefting,  and, 
as  Dio  obferves,  lefs  authentic ; becaufe,  when  every  thing 
was  done  by  the  will  of  the  prince  or  of  his  favourites  and 
freedmen,  the  fprings  of  aft  ion  were  lefs  known  than  under  the 
republic,  Dzo,liii.  19.  It  is  furprifing  that  although  the  Ro- 
mans at  different  times  were  governed  by  princes  of  the  moll 
excellent  difpolitions,  and  of  the  founded  judgement,  who 
had  feen  the  woful  effects  of  wicked  men  being  inveded  with 
unlimited  power,  yet  none  of  them  feem  ever  to  have  thought 
of  new-modelling  the  government,  and  of  providing  an  effectual 
check  againll  the  future  commiflion  of  fimilar  enormities. 
Whether  they  thought  it  impracticable,  or  wifhed  to  tranfmit 
to  their  fucceffors  unimpaired,  the  fame  powers  which  they  had 
received  ; or  from  what  other  caufe  we  know  not.  It  is  at  lead: 
certain  that  no  hidory  of  any  people  fhews  more  clearly  the 
pernicious  effects  of  an  arbitrary  and  elective  monarchy,  on 
the  character  and  happinefs  of  both  prince  and  people,  than 
that  of  the  ancient  Romans.  Their  change  of  governmeat 
was  indeed  the  natural  confequence  of  that  fuccefs  with  which 
their  l ud  of  conqued  was  attended.  For  the  force  employed 
to  enflave  other  nations,  being  turned  againll  themfelves, 
erved  at  fird  to  accomplilh,  and  afterwards  to  perpetuate  their 
own  fervitude.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  nobility  of 
Kome,  whofe  rapacity  and  corruption  had  fo  much  contribut- 
ed to  the  lofs  of  liberty,  were  the  principal  fufferers  by  this 
cnange ; for  on  them,  thofe  favage  monders,  who  fucceecled 
Augudus  chiefly  exerc.fed  their  cruelty.  The  bulk  of  the 
people,  and  particularly  the  provinces,  were  not  more  oppref- 
led  than  they  had  been  under  the  republic  : Thus  Tacitus  ob- 
.e,  ves,  Neque  provincial  ilium  rerupijlatum  abnuebant,  fufteElo 

fenutus 
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fcnatus  populique  imperio  ob  certamina  potentium, et  avaritiam 
vuigijlrcituuvi ; invalido  legum  auxilio,  qua;  vi,  ambitu,  pojlremb 
pecunid  turbabantur,  Annal.  i.  2. 


PUBLIC  SERVANTS  of  the  MAGISTRATES. 


THE  public  fervants  ( 'miniflri ) of  the  magifl rates  were  call- 
ed by  the  common  name  of  APPARlTORjhS,  Liv.  i.  8. 
becaufe  they  were  at  hand  to  execute  their  commands,  ( quod 
iis  appareb'ant,  i.  e.  prcefo  eraut  ad  obfcquium,  Serv.  ad  Virg. 
yEn.  xii.  850.)  and  their  fervice  or  attendance  apparitio, 
Cic.  Fam.  xiii.  54.  Theie  were, 

I.  SCRIBiE,  Notaries  or  clerks  who  wrote  out  the  public 
accounts,  the  laws,  and  all  the  proceedings  (a cla)  of  the  ma- 
gidrates.  Thofe  who  exercifed  that  office  were  faid  feriptum 
facere,  Liv.  ix.  46.  Gell.  vi.  9.  from  fcriptus -us.  They  were 
denominated  from  the  magiftrates  whom  they  attended  ; thus. 
Scribe  quaflorii,  tediHtii,  pratorii,  &c.  and  were  divided  into 
ifferent  decuria-;  whence  decvriam  emere , for  munusfcriba  emere , 
Cic.  Verr.  iii.  79.  This  office  was  more  honourable  among  the 
Greeks  than  the  Romans,  Nep.  Eum.  1 . Th efcrib*  at  Rome 
however  were  generally  compofed  of  free-born  citizens  ; and 
then  became  fo  refpeftable,  that  their  order  is  called  by  Cice- 
ro honefus  {/quod  eon/m  fidci  tabula-  public  as,  penculaque  magi- 
ftratuum  committuntur),  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  79. 

There  were  alfo  aEluarii  or  notarii,  who  took  down  in  lhort- 
hand  what  was  faid  or  done,  (notis  excipiebant),  Suet.  Jul.  55. 
Thefe  were  different  from  th tfcriba,  and  were  commonly 
Oaves  or  frced-men,  Dio,  lv.  7.  Th tfcriba  were  alfo  called 
librarii  Feftus.  But  librarii  is  ufually  put  for  thofe  who  trani- 
cribed  books,  Cic.  Att.  xii.  6.  Suet.  Domit.  10.  for  which  pur- 
pofe  the  wealthy  Romans,  who  had  a tafte  for  literature,  focue- 

times  kept  feveral  Haves,  Nep.  Att.  13-  _ 

The  method  of  writing  ffiort-hand  is  faid  to  have  been  in- 
vented by  Maecenas,  Din,  lv.  7.  according  to  Ifidore,  by  liro, 
the  favourite  Have  and  freedman  of  Cicero,  Ifd.  1.  22.  Scnec. 

Fp.  90. 
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IL  PR/ECONES,  heralds  or  public  criers,  who  were  em- 
ployed for  various  purpofes  : 

1 . Iu  all  public  affemblies  they  ordered  filence,  (filentium  in- 
cited ant  vel  imperabafit:  Exsurge,  pr^eco,  fac  populo  au- 
DIENTIAM,  Plant.  Pan.  prol.  n.)  by  faying,  SlLETE  vel  ta- 
CETE  '■)  and  xn  faci'ed  rites  by  a folemn  form,  Favete  linguis, 
Horat.  Od.  iii.  i Ore  favete  omnes,  Virg.  JEn.  v.  71. 
Hence  sacrum  filentium  for  altifjimum  or  maximum,  Horat.  Od. 
ii.  13,  29.  Ore  foment,  they  are  filent,  Ovid.  Amor.  iii.  13, 
29. 

2.  In  the  comitia  they  called  the  tribes  and  centuries  to  give 
their  votes  ; they  pronounced  the  vote  of  each  century  ; they 
called  out  the  names  of  thofe  who  were  eleCted,  Cic.  Kerr.  v. 
15.  (See  p.  94.)  When  laws  were  to  be  palled,  they  recited 
them  to  the  people,  (p.  90.)  In  trials  they  fummoned  the 
indices , the  perfons  accufed,  their  accufers,  and  the  witneffes. 

Sometimes  heralds  were  employed  to  fummon  the  people  to 
an  affembly,  Liv.  i.  59.  iv.  32.  and  the  fenate  to  the  fenate- 
houfe,  iii.  38.  (fee  p.  8.)  alfo  the  foldiers,  when  encamped 
to  hear  their  general  make  a fpeech,  Liv.  i,  28. 

3.  In  fales  by  auction,  they  advertifed  them,  ( auBionem 
conclamabant  vel  j bra  die  ah  ant),  Plaut.  Men.  fin.  Cic.  Verr.  iii. 
16  Off.  iii.  13.  Horat.  de  Art.  Poet.  419.  they  flood  by  the 
fpear,  and  called  out  what  was  offered.  See  p.  54. 

4.  In  the  public  games  ; they  invited  the  people  to  attend 
them  ; they  ordered  Haves  and  other  improper  perfons  to  be  re- 
moved from  them,  Cic.  de  refp.  Har.  12.  Liv.  ii.  37.  they 
proclaimed  ( pradicabant ) the  viCtors,  and  crowned  them,  Cic. 
Fam.  v.  12.  they  invited  the  people  to  fee  the  fecular  games 
which  were  celebrated  only  once  every  no  years,  by  a fo- 
lemn form,  CoNVENITE  AD  LUDOS  SPEGTANDOS,  QUOS  NEC 
SFECTAVIT  QUISQUAM,  NEC  SPECTATURUS  EST,  Suet.  Claud. 
21.  Herodian.  iii.  8. 

5.  In  folemn  funerals,  at  which  games  fometimes  ufed  to  be 
exhibited,  Cic.  de  legg.  ii.  24.  they  invited  people  to  attend  by 
a certain  form : Exsequias  Ciiremeti,  quieus  est  commo- 

DUM,  IRE  JAM  TEMPUS  EST,  OLLUS  EFFERTUR,  fer.  Phortll. 

v.  8.  38.  Hence  thefe  funerals  were  called  FUNERA  IN- 
DICTI  VA,  Feflus  in  QuiRlTES,  Suet.Jul.  84.  The  pr  a cones 
alfo  ufld  to  give  public  notice  when  fuch  a perfon  died  ; thus, 
Ollus  quiris  leto  datus  est,  Fefus  ibid. 

6.  In  the  infliction  of  capital  punifiiment,  they  fometimes 
lignified  the  orders  of  the  magiftratc  to  the  liftor,  Liv.  xxvi. 
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15.  Lictor,  viro  forti  adde  virgas,  et  m eum  lege  An- 
i mum  age,  ibid.  16. 

7.  When  things  were  loft  or  ftolen,  they  fearched  for  them. 
Plant.  Mere.  iii.  4.  v.  78.  Petron.  Arbit.  c.  57.  where  an  al- 
lufion  is  fuppofed  to  be  made  to  the  cuftom  aboliffied  by  the 
.Aib ut i an  law. 

The  office  of  a public  crier,  although  not  honourable,  was 
profitable,  Juvenal,  vii.  6.  &c.  They  were  generally  free- 
born, and  divided  into  decurice. 

Similar  to  the  pnecones  were  thofe  who  collected  the  money 
bidden  for  goods  at  an  auftion  from  the  purchafer,  called  CO- 
AC10RE5,  Hor.  Sat.  i.  6.  86.  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  64.  They 
were  fervants  ( miniflri ) of  the  money-brokers  who  attended  at 
the  auctions : Hence  coa&iones  argent  arias  fiBitare,  to  exercife 
the  trade  of  fuch  a collector,  Suet.  Vefp.  1 . They  feerh  alfo  to 
have  been  employed  by  bankers  to  procure  payment  from  debt-> 
ors  of  every  kind.  But  the  collectors  of  the  public  revenues 
Were  like  Wife  called  COACTORES,  Cic.  pro  Rab.  Pojl.  xi. 

III.  LICTORES.  The  liftors  were  inftituted  by  Romu- 
lus, who  borrowed  them  from  the  Etnifcans  They  are  com- 
monly fuppofed  to  have  their  name,  Liv.  i.  8.  (a  ligando ), 
from  theit  binding  the  hands  and  legs  of  criminals  before  they 
were  fcourged,  Cell.  xii.  3.  They  carried  on  their  fhouldfer 
rods  ( virgas  ulmeas , Plaut.  Afin.  ii.  2. 11.  74.  iii.  2.  v.  29.  Vi- 
imnei  fafees  virgaru'm,  Id.  Epid.  i.  1.  26.  vel  ex  betula,  Flin. 
xvi.  18.)  bound  with  a thong  in  the  form  of  a bundle,  (bacil- 
los  loro  colligatos  in  modum  fafeis),  and  an  ax  jutting  out  in  the 
middle  of  them.  They  went  before  all  the  greater  magi-, 
ftrates,  except  the  cenfors,  one  by  one  in  a line,  Liv.  xxiv. 
44.  He  who  went  foremoft,  was  called  PRIMUS  LICTOR, 
Cic.  ad  Frntr.  i.  1.  7.  he  who  went  laft,  or  next  to  the  magi- 
ftrate,  -was  called  PROXIMUS  LICTOR,  Liv.  ibid.  Salltjl . 
Jug.  12.  or  Pojlremus , Cic.  Divin.  i.  28.  i.  e.  the  chief  liftor, 
Jitmmus  l i cl  or,  who  ul'ed  to  receive  and  execute  the  commands 
of  the  magiftrate. 

The  office  of  the  Jiftors  wan, 

1.  To  remove  the  crowd,  (tut  turbam fummovereni),  Liv.  iii. 
11.  48.  viii.  33.  Hor.  Od.  ii.  16.  10.  by  faying,  Cedite, 
Consul  venit  ; date  viam,  vel  locum  consui.i  ; si  vobis 
videtur,  discedite,  Quirites,  Liv.  ii.  56.  or  fome  fuch 
words,  (folennis  ille  liBorum  et  preenuncius  clamor,  Plin.  Pan. 
61.)  whence  the  liEtor  is  called  fummotor  adit  us,  Liv.  xlv.  29. 

This 
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This  fometimes  occafioned  a good  deal  of  noife  and  buttle, 
Liv.  paffim.  When  die  magiftrate  returned  home,  a lithor 
knocked  at  the  door  with  his  rod,  ( foretn , uti  mos  eft,  virga 
percujjit),  Liv.  vi.  34.  which  he  alfo  did,  when  the  magi- 
ftrate went  to  any  other  houfe,  PI  in.  vii.  30./  31. 

2.  To  fee  that  proper  refpect  was  paid  to  the  magiftrates, 
(ANIMADVERTERE,  ut  delitus  honos  iis  reddercfur ), 
Suet.  Jul.  80.  What  this  refpect  was,  Seneca  informs  us, 
Epift.  64.  namely,  difmounting  from  horfeback,  uncovering 
the  head,  going  out  of  the  way,  and  alfo  riling  up  to  them, 
&c.  Suet.  Jul.  78. 

3.  To  inflict  punilhment  on  thofe  who  were  condemned, 
which  they  were  ordered  to  do  in  various  forms  ; I,  Lictor, 
COLLIGA  MANUS  ; I,  CaPUT  OENUBE  I1UJUS  ; ARBORI  INFE- 
LICI  SUSPENDE  ; VERBERATO  VEL  INTRA  POMAtRIUM  vel  ex- 
tra pomalRium,  Liv.  i.  26.  I,  Lictor,  deliga  ad  palum. 
Id.  viii.  7.  Accede,  Lictor,  virgas  et  secures  expeDi, 
Id.  viii.  32.  In  eum  LEGE  age,  i.  e,  fecuri per cute,  vel  feri, 
xxvi.  16. 

The  liftors  were  ufually  taken  from  the  loweft  of  the  com- 
mon people,  Liv.  ii.  55.  and  often  were  the  freedmen  of  him 
on  whom  they  attended.  They  were  different  from  the  public 
Haves,  who  waited  on  the  magiftrates,  Cic.  in  Vcrr.  i.  26. 

IV.  ACCENSI.  Thefe  feem  to  have  had  their  name  from 

fummoning  (ab  acciendo ) the  people  to  an  affembly,  and  thofe 
who  had  law-fuits  to  court,  (in  jus).  One  of  them  attended 
on  the  conful  who  had  not  the  fafees.  Suet.  Jul.  20.  Liv.  iii. 
33.  Before  the  invention  of  clocks/  one  of  them  called  out 
to  the  praetor  in  court  when  it  was  the  third  hour,  or  nine 
o’clock,  before  noon  ; when  it  was  mid-day,  and  the  ninth 
hour,  or  three  o’clock  afternoon,  Varro  de  Lat.  ling.  v.  9.  Plin. 
vii.  60.  They  were  commonly  the  freedmen  of  the  magi- 
ftrate on  whom  they  attended ; at  leaft  in  ancient  times,  Cic. 
a(l  Fratr.  i.  1.  4.  The  Accenft  were  alfo  an  order  of  foldi- 
ers,  called  S upernumerarii,  becaufenot  included  in  the  legion, 
Veget.  ii.  19.  Afcon.  in  Cic.  Verr.  i.  28.  Liv.  viii.  8,  10. 

V.  VIAIORES.  Thefe  were  properly  the  officers  who 
attended  on  the  tribunes,  Liv  11.  36.  and  aediles,  xxx.  39. 
Anciently  they  ufed  to  fummon  the  fenators  from  the  coun- 
try where  they  ufually  refuled  ; whence  they  had  their  name, 
(quodftepe  in  via  e/Jbit),  Cic.  de  Sen.  16.  Columell.  Praff.  1 , 
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VI.  CARNIFEX.  The  public  executioner  or  hangman,, 
who  executed  (fupplicio  cifficieiat ) (laves,  and  perfons  of  the 
lowed  rank  ; for  (laves  and  freedxnen  were  punilhed  in  a man- 
ner different  from  free-born  citizens,  Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  50. 
T-he  carnifex  w as  of  fervile  condition,  and  held  in  fuch  con- 
tempt, that  he  was  not  permitted  to  redde  wdthin  the  city,  Cic, 
pro  Ralir.  5.  but  lived  without  the  Porta  Mctia,  or  Efqui- 
lina,  Plaut.  Pfeud.  i.  3.  v.  98.  near  the  place  deftined  for  the 
punifliment  of  (laves,  (juxta  locum  fervilibus  panis  fepoftum, 
Tac.  Annal.  xv.  60.  ii.  32.)  called  Sejlertium,  Plutarch,  in 
Galb.  where  were  ere&ed  erodes  and  gibbets,  ( cruces  et patibu- 
la,  Tac.  Annal.  xiv.  33.)  and  where  alfo  the  bodies  of  daves 
were  burnt,  Plaut.  Caf.  ii.  6.  v.  2.  or  thrown  out  unburieef, 
Hor.  Epod.  v.  99. 

Some  think  that  the  carnifex  was  anciently  keeper  of  the 
prifon  under  the  Triumviri  capitales,  who  had  only  the  fuper- 
intendance  or  care  of  it : hence  tradere  vel  traheread  carnif- 
cem,  to  imprifon,  Plaut.  Rnd.  iii.  6.  v.  19. 


LAWS  of  the  ROMANS. 


nr  H E laws  of  any  country  are  rules  edablidied  by  public 
*■  authority,  and  enforced  by  fanftions,  to  direft  the  con- 
duft,  and  fccure  the  rights  of  its  inhabitants.  (LEX  jujli  in- 
jujiiquc  regulay  Senec.  debenef.  iv.  12.  Leges  quid aliud funt, 
quam  minis  mixta preecepta  ? Id.  Epid.  94.) 

The  laws  of  Rome  wrere  ordained  by  the  people,  upon 
the  application  of  a magidrate,  (rogante  magijlratu).  See  p. 
86,  90. 

The  great  foundation  of  Roman  law'  or  jurifprudence,  (Ro- 
mani juris'),  was  that  collcttion  of  laws  called  the  lawr,  Liv. 
Xxxiv.  6.  or  law's  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  compiled  by  the  decem- 
viri, and  ratided  by  the  people,  (fee  p.  156.)  a work,  in  the 
opinion  of  Ciceto,  fuperior  to  all  the  libraries  of  philofophers, 
(omnibus  omnium  philofophorum  bibliothecis  anteponendum ),  de 
Orat.  i.  44.  Nothing  now  remains  of  thefe  laws  but  fcattered 
fragments. 

The  unfettled  date  of  the  Roman  government,  the  exten- 
ficn  cf  the  empire,  the  inejeafe  of  riohes,  and  eonCecjueiitly 
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t>f  the  number  of  crimes,  with  various  other  circumftances, 
gave  occafion  to  a great  many  new  laws,  ( corruptijjlma  re- 
public a plurimie  leges.  Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  27.) 

At  firft  thofe  ordinances  only  obtained  the  name  of  laws, 
which  were  made  by  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  (POPULISCI- 
TA),  Each.  Annal.  iii.  58.  but  afterwards  thofe  alfo  which 
were  made  by  the  Comitia  Tributa,  (PLEBISCITA),  when 
they  were  made  binding  on  the  whole  Roman  people ; firft 
by  the  Horatian  law,  {jit  quod  tributim plebes jujfijfet,  populum 
teneret ),  Liv.  iii/  55.  and  afterwards  more  precifely  by  the  Pu- 
bliliau  and  Hortenfian  laws,  (ut  plebifcita  OMNES  QUIRI- 
TES  tenerent ),  Liv.  viii.  12.  Epit.  xi.  Plin.  xvi.  10.  f.  15. 
Gell.  xv.  27. 

The  different  laws  are  diftinguilhed  by  the  name,  (nomen  gen- 
tis ) of  the  perfons  who  propofed  them,  and  by  the  fubjeft  to 
which  they  refer. 

Any  order  of  the  people  was  called  LEX,  whether  it  re- 
fpected  the  public,  (jus publicum  vel  facrum),  the  right  of  pri- 
vate perfons,  (jus  privatum  vel  civile ),  or  the  particular  inte- 
reft  of  an  individual.  But  this  laft  was  properly  called  PRI VI- 
LEG1UM,  Gell.  x.  20.  Afcon.  in  Cic.  pro  Mil. 

The  laws  propofed  by  a conful  were  called  CONSULA- 
RES,  Cic.  Sext.  64.  by  a tribime,  TRIBUNITIAL,  Cic.  in 
Rull.  ii.  8.  by  the  decemviri,  DECEMVIRALES,  Liv.  iii. 
55>  56,  Sc  57- 


B if  rent  Significations  of  J U S and  LEX,  and 
the  Different  SPECIES  of  the  ROMAN 
LAW. 

HpHE  words,  jus  and  Lex,  are  ufed  in  various  fenfe3. 
^ They  are  both  expreffed  by  the  Engliih  word,  LAW. 
Jus  properly  implies  what  is  juf  and  right  in  itfelf,  or  what 
from  any  caufe  is  binding  upon  us,  Cic.de  Offic.  iii.  21.  Lex. 
is  a written  ftatute  or  ordinance : (Lex,  quce  fcripto  fancit 
quod  vu It,  aut  jubendo,  aut  vctando,  Cic.  de  legg.  i.  6.  a LE- 
gendo,  quod  legi  folet,  ut  innotefcat,  Varro  de  Lat.  ling.  v.  - 
legerc  leges propoftasjujfire,  Liv.  iii.  34.  vela  deleclu,  Cic.  de 
legg.  i.  6.  ajuflo  etjure  legendo,  i.  e.  eligendo,  from  tire  choice 
of  what  is  juft  and  right.  Id.  ii.  5.  Lex,  juf  ovum  injufo- 
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r unique  dijhncho,  ibid Graeco  nomine  appellate,  Hope;,  a 

fuum  cuiquc  tribuendo,  Id.  i.  6.) 

j us  is  properly  what  the  law  ordains,  or  the  obligation 
which  it  im poles  ; (ejl  emm  JUS  quod  LEX  conjlituit.  That  is 
law,  or,  That  is  binding,  which  the  law  ordains,  Cic.  de  legg. 
i.  15.  ad  Herenn.  ii.  13.)  Or,  according  to  the  Twelve  Ta- 
bles, Quodcunque  roPULus  jussit,  in  jus  esto,  Liv.  vii. 

17-  ix.  33.  QUOD  MAJOR  PARS  JUDICARIT,  ID  JUS  RATUMQUE 
ESTO,  Cic. 

But  jus  and  lex  have  a different  meaning,  according  to  the 
words  with  which  they  are  joined  : thus, 

Jus  naturae  vel  naturale,  is  what  nature  or  right  reafon 
teaches  to  be  right ; and  jus  gentium,  what  all  nations  efteem 
to  be  right : both  commonly  reckoned  the  fame,  Cic.  Sext.  42. 
Harvfp.refp.  14. 

Jus  civiu/u  vel  civile,  is  what  the  inhabitants  of  a parti- 
cular country  elleem  to  be  right,  either  by  nature,  cuftom,  or 
ftatute,  Cic.  Topic.  5.  Off.  iii.  16.  17.  dc  Orat.  i.  48.  Hence 
cor’Jlituere  jus,  quo  omnes  utantur,  pro  Dom.  cui fuljeciijint, 
pro  Caecin.  So  jus  Romanum,  Anglicum,  &c.  When  no  word 
is  added  to  reftrift  it,  jus  civile  is  put  for  the  civil  law  of  the 
Romans.  Cicero  fometimes  oppofesykr  civile  to  jus  naturale , 
Sext.  42.  and  fometimes  to  what  we  call  Criminal  law,  (jus 
publicum'),  Verr.  i.  42.  Csccin.  2.  in  Cased.  5. 

Jus  commune,  what  is  held  to  be  right  among  men  in  ge- 
neral, or  among  the  inhabitants  of  any  country,  Cic.  Ctecin.  4. 
Digrft.  et  In  flit  ut. 

Jus  ruBLicuM  et  privatum,  what  is  right  with  refpeift  to 
the  people,  (quaji  jus  populicutn),  or  the  public  at  large,  and 
with  relpect  to  individuals  ; political  and  civil  law,  Liv.  iii. 
34.  Cic  Fam.  iv.  14.  Flin.  Epijl.  i.  22.  Buty/zr  publicum  is 
alfo  put  for  the  right  which  the  citizens  in  common  enjoyed, 
(jus  commune),  Terent.  Phorm.  ii.  2.  65. 

Jus  Sen  at  opium,  (pars  juris  p ublicij)  what  related  to  the 
rights  and  cufloms  of  the  fenate  ; what  was  the  power  of  thofe 
who  might  make  a motion  in  the  fenate,  (qua-  potc/las  referen- 
tibus),  (fee  p.  12.)  what  the  privilege  of  thofe,  who  deliver- 
ed their  opinion,  (quid  cenfentibus  jus);  what  the  power  of  the 
magiftrates,  and  the  rights  of  the  reft  of  the  members.  Sec. 
Plin.  Ep.  vii i.  14. 

Jus  divinum  et  Humanum,  what  is  right  with  refpect  to 
things  divine  and  human,  Liv.  i.  18.  xxxix.  16.  Tacit.  Annalc 
iii.  26.  70.  vi.  26.  Hence  fas  ctjurafmunt,  laws  divine  and 
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human,  Virg.  G.  i.  269.  Contra  jus  fafque,  Sail.  Cat.  15.  jus 
fafque  exuere,  Tacit.  Hift.  iii.  5.  Osnne jus  et  fas  deter  e,  Cic. 
Quo  jure,  quave  injuria,  right  or  wrong,  Terent.  And.  i.  3.9. 
Per  fas  et  nef as,  Liv.  vi.  14.  jus  ct  injuria.  Sail.  Jug.  16.  Ju- 
re fieri,  jure  c refits,  Suet.  Jill.  76. 

Jus  Pr/etorium,  what  the  edicts  of  the  praetor  ordained  to 
he  right,  Cic.  de  Ojfic.  i.  10.  Per.  i.  44. 

Jus  HONORARIUM.  See  p.  122. 

Jus  Flavianum,  /Elianum,  &c.  the  books  of  law  com- 
pofed  by  Flavius,  Liv.  ix  46.  -/Elios,  &c.  Urbanum,  i.  e. 
Civile  privatum,  ex  quo  jus  dicit  pra-tor  urbanus,  Cic.  Verr. 

Aft.  i.  1. 

Jus  Pr^ediatorium.  The  law  obferved  with  refpeft  to  the 
goods  ( preedia  vel  prerdia  bona,  Afcon.  in  Cic.)  of  thofe  who 
were  fureties  (prattles)  for  the  farmers  of  the  public  revenues, 
or  undertakers  of  the  public  works,  (maheipes,)  which  were 
pledged  to  the  public,  (puflfbo  obligata  vel  pignori  oppofita ), 
and  fold,  if  the  farmer  or  undertaker  did  not  perform  his  bar- 
gain, Cic.  pro  Balb  20.  Verr.  i.  54  Fum.v.10.  Suet.  Claud.  9. 
Hence  Praldiator,  a perfon  who  laid  out  his  money  in  pur- 
chafing  thefe  goods,  Cic.  Att.  xii.  14,  17.  and  who,  of  courfe, 
was  well  acquainted  with  what  was  right  or  wrong  in  fuch 
matters,  (juris preedatorii peritus).  Id.  Balb.  20. 

Feciale,  the  law  of  arms  or  heraldry,  Cic.  Ojfic.  i.  n» 
or  the  form  of  proclaiming  war,  Liv.  i.  32. 

jus  LegitIMum,  the  common  or  ordinary  law,  the  fame 
vithyjvr  civile,  Cic.  pro  Dom.  13,  14.  but  jus  legitimum  exige- 
re,  to  demand  one’s  legal  right,  or  what  is  legally  due.  Fain. 
viii.  6. 

Jus  Consuetudinis,  what  long  ufe  hath  eftubliihed,  oppo- 
fed  to  LF.GEyV/.r  or  jus  Jcripti/m,  Statute  or  written  law,  Cic.  de 
Invent,  ii.  22.  54.  Jus  civile  conflat  aut  ex  ficribto  aut fine 
ficripto,  1.  6.  D de  juftit.  etjur. 

Jus  PoNTiFiciUM  vel  sacrum,  what  is  right  with  regard  to 
religion  and  facred  things,  much  the  fame  with  what  was  af- 
terwards called  Kcclefiafiical  Lavs,  Cic.  pro  Dom.  12  1 - u 
de  legtbus,  ii.  18  &c.  Uy.  i.  20.  So  jus  religioms,  augu- 
> um,  ccereniomarusn,  aufpicio rit w,  &c. 

Jus  Bellicum  vel  belli,  what  may  be  juftly  done  to  a 
uate  at  war  with  us,  and  to  the  conquered,  Cafi  de  bell.  G.  i. 
27  Cic.  Off.  1.  ii.  111.  29.  Liv.  i.  1.  v.  27.  Hence  Leges fi- 

ft  W “rmp  rClC-  “ 4-  r«r,Jui  in  arm,,  Liv VJ. 

lacenju,  afi,  Lucan,  m.  821.  viii.  642.  ix.  1073.  Juffi 
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datum  fceleri,  a fuccefsful  uiurpaticm,  by  which  impunity  and 
a fanftion  were  given  to  crimes,  Id.  i.  2. 

JuRTS  difciplina,  the  knowledge  of  law,  Cic.  Legg.  i.  5.  in- 
telligentia,  Phil.  ix.  5.  interprctatio,  Off.  i.  11.  STUDiosiyV»'m, 

i . e..  jurifprudentim,  Suet.  Ner.  32.  Gell.  xii.  13.  Confulti, 
periti,  &c.  Lawyers,  Cic. 

Jure  et  legibus,  by  common  and  ftatute  law,  Cic.  Very,  i, 
42,44.  So  Horace,  Vir  bonus  ejl  quis  ? ^ui  confulta  patrum, 
qui  leges,  juraqu e fervat,  iftc.  Epift.  i.  xvi.  40.  Jura  dabat 
legefque  vir  is,  Virg.  HLn.  i.  509. 

But  Jura  is  often  put  for  laws  in  general ; thus,  Nova  jura 
condere,  Liv.  iii.  33.  Jura  inventa  mctu  injujli fateare  necejj'e 
eft,  Horat.  Sat.  I.  iii.  in.  Art.  P.  122,398.  civica jura  re- 
fponderc,  Ep.  1.  3.  23. 

Jus  and  ASquitas  are  diftinguifhed,  Cic.  Ojf.  iii  16.  Virg. 

ii.  426.  jus  and  jujlitia ; jus  civile  and  leges,  Phil.  ix.  5.  So 
Aiquum  et  bonum  is  oppofed  to  callidum  verfiitumquc  jus,  an  art- 
ful interpretation  of  a written  law,  Ccecin.  23.  Summumjus, 
the  rigour  of  the  law,  fumma  injuria.  Off.  i . 1 1 . Summo jure 
agere,  contendere,  experire , &.c.  to  try  the  utmoft  ftretch  of  law. 

Jusvel  JURA  jhiiritium,  civium,  &c.  Seep.  42.  &c. 

Jura  fanguinis,  cognationis,  &c.  necejjitudo,  v .jus  necejji- 
tudinis,  relationfhip,  Sue t.  Calig.  26. 

Jus  regni,  a right  to  the  crown,  Liv.  i.  49.  Honorum,  to 
preferments,  Tacit,  xiv.  5.  ®juibus per fraudemjus fuit,  power 
or  authority,  Sallujl.  Jug.  3.  Jus  luxurU  public <e  datum  ejl, 
a licence,  Senec.  Epift.  18.  fthiibus fuller c ae  furari  jus  erat. 
Suet.  Ner.  16.  In  jus  et  ditionem  vel potejlatem  alicujus  venire, 
concedere,  Liv.  Sc  Sail.  Habere jus  in  aliquem  ; jui juris  ejfe  ac 
mancipii,  i.  c.  fid  arbitrii  et  nemini parere,  to  be  one’s  own 
mailer,  Cic.  In  controverfo  jure  eft,  it  is  a point  of  law  not 
fixed  or  determined,  Liv.  iii.  55. 

Jus  dicere  vel  reddere,  to  adminifter  juftice.  Dare  jus  gra- 
t'uc , to  facrifice  juilice  to  intereft,  Liv.  . 

Jus  is  alfo  put  for  the  place  where  jufttce  is  adminiftered , 
thus,  In  jus  eamus,  i.  e.  ad preetoris  Jellam,  Donat,  in  ler. 
Pliorm.  v.  7,  43,  & 88.  Injure,  i.  e.  apud prstorem.  Plant. 
Rud.  iii.  6.  28.  Men.  iv.  2.  19.  De jure  currcre,  from  court, 
Cic.  j|> uint . 25. 

LEX  is  often  taken  in  the  fame  general  fenfe  with  _ Jus  : 
thus,  Lex  eft  re  Cl  a ratio  imperandi  atque  prohihendi,  a numine  de- 
er urn  traCla  ; jujlorum  injujlorumqite  diftinClio; , sternum  quid  dam, 
muodun iverfum  mundum  rrgit;  - Confenfio  omnium  gentium  lex  na- 
ture 
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iurx  putanda  cfl ; non  fcripta,  fed  ncita  lex  : —Salas  populi  fu- 
fr etna  lex  eflo  ; fundamentum  liber  tat  is,  fans  ce  quit  at  is,  \£c. 
Cic.de  Legg. pro  Cluent.  53. 

Leges  is  put,  not  only  for  the  ordinances  01  the  Koman 
people,  but  for  any  eftablifhed  regulations  ; thus,  of  the  free 
towns/  Leges  municifales,  Cic.  Fam.  vi.  18.  of  the  allied 
towns’  Verr.  ii.  49,  50,  of  the  provinces,  ibid.  13. 

When  Lex  is  put  abfolutely,  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
is  meant ; as,  Lege  hcereditas  ad  gentem  Minuciam  veniebat, 
Cic.  Verr.  i.  45.  Fa  ad  nos  redibat  lege  hcereditas.  Ter.  He- 
cyr.  i.  2.  97. 

Leges  Censoring,  forms  of  leafes  or  regulations  made  by 
the  cenfors,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  55.  iii.  7.  Frov.  Conf.  5.  Rabir. 
Ferd'.  3:  ad  Fr.  i.  12.  Lex  mancipii  vel  mancipium , the 
form  and  condition  of  conveying  property,  de  Orat.  i.  39. 
Cic.  Off.  iii.  16. 

Leges  venditionis,  vel  venalium  vendendorum,  agrum  vel  do- 
mum poffdendi,  &c.  Rules  or  conditions,  Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  58. 
Horat.  Fpijl.  ii.  2.  v.  18.  Hence  Emere,  venderc  hac  vel  ilia, 
lege,  i.  e.  jub  hac  conditione  vel  paBo,  Suet.  Aug.  21.  Fa  lege 
(i.  e.  ex  pacto  et  conventu)  exierat,  Cic.  Att.  vi.  3.  Hac  le- 
ge atque  online,  Tet.  And.  i.  2,  29.  Meant,  v.  5,  10.  Lex  vita, 
qua  nati  fumus,  Cic.  Tufc.  16.  me  a lege  utar,  I will  obferve 
my  rule,  Ter.  Phorm . iii.  2.  ult. 

Leges  hifiorice,  pocmatum,  verfuum,  & c.  Rules  obferved  in 
writing,  Cic.  de  legg.  i.  I.  de  Orat.  iii.  49.  lhuswefay,  the 
laws  of  hiftory,  of  poetry,  verfifying,  &c.  and  in  a limilar 
fenfe,  the  laws  of  motion,  magnetifm,  mechanics,  &c. 

In  the  Corpus  Juris,  Lex  is  put  for  the  Chriftian  religion ; 
thus  Lex  Chrifiiana,  Catholica,  venerabilis,  fanBiffnna,  8cc. 
But  we  in  a limilar  fenfe  ufe  the  word  law  for  the  Jewilh  re- 
ligion ; as  the  Law  and  the  Gofpel:  or  for  die  Books  of  Mo- 
les ; as,  the  Law  and  the  Prophets. 

Jus  Romanum,  or  Roman  law,  was  either  written  or  un- 
written law,  (Jus  scriptum  aut  non  scriptum).  The  fevo 
ral  fpecies  which  conllituted  the  jus  feriptum,  were,  laws  pro- 
perly fo  called,  the  decrees  of  the  fenate,  the  edi£ls  or  deci- 
fions  of  magiftrates,  and  the  opinions  or  writings  of  lawyers. 
Unwritten  law,  (Jus  non  feriptum'),  comprehended  natural  e- 
quity  and  cultom.  Anciently  ykr  feriptum  only  comprehended 
laws  properly  fo  called,  Digejl.  de  orig.  jur.  All  thefe  are 
frequently  enumerated  or  alluded  to  by  Cicero,  w ho  calls  them. 
Fontes  i£OUlTATXS,  Topic.  5,  ifc.  adHerenn.  ii.  13. 
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LAWS  of  the  DECEMVIRI,  or,  The  XII  TABLES. 


Arious  authors  have  endeavoured  to  collect  and  arrange 


the  fragments  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  Of  thefe  the  moll 
eminent  is  Godfrey,  (Jacobus  Gothofredus.) 

According  to  his  account, 

The  I.  table  is  fuppofed  to  have  treated  of  law-fuits  , the 
II.  of  theft  and  robberies  ; III.  of  loans,  and  the  right  of  cre- 
ditors over  their  debtors  : IV.  of  the  right  of  fathers  of  fami- 
lies ; V.  of  inheritances  and  guardianlhips  ; VI.  of  property 
and  pofleffion  ; VII.  of  trefpafl'cs  and  damages  ; VIII.  of  e- 
ftates  in  the  country  ; IX.  of  the  common  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple ; X.  of  funerals,  and  all  ceremonies  relating  to  the  dead ; 
XI.  of  the  worfhip  of  the  gods,  and  of  religion  ; XII.  of  mar- 
riages, and  the  right  of  hulbands. 

Several  ancient  lawyers  are  faid  to  have  commented  on 
thefe  laws,  Cic.  de  legg.  ii.  23.  Plin.  xiv.  13.  but  their  works 
are  loll. 

The  fragments  of  the  Twelve  Tables  have  been  collected 
from  various  authors,  many  of  them  from  Cicero.  The  laws 
are  in  general  very  briefly  exprefled  : thus. 

Si  in  jus  vocet,  atque  (i.  e.  Jlatitn)  eat. 

Si  membrum  rupsit  yruperif),  ni  cum  eo  pacit  (pacifce- 
tur),  TALIO  ESTO. 

Si  falsum  testimonium  DICASSIT  ( dixerit ) SAXO  dejici- 
TOR. 

Privilegia  ne  irroganto  ; fc.  magijlratus . 

De  capite  ( de  vita,  libertate,  etjure ) civis  Romani,  nisi 
per  MAXIMUM  CENTURIATUM  (per  comitiu  centuriata ) NE  FE- 
RUNTO. 

Quod  postremum  populus  jussit,  id  jus  ratum  esto. 

Hominem  mortuum  in  urbe  ne  sepeeito,  neve  urito. 

Ad  Dittos  adeunto  caste  : pietatem  adhibento  : 

OPES  AMOVENTO.  Qui  SECUS  FAXIT,  DEUS  IPSE  V1NDEX 
ERIT. 

FeRIIS  JURGIA  AMOVENTO.  Ex  FATRIIS  RITIBUS  OPTIMA 
COLUNTO. 

PERJURII  POENA  DIVINA,  EXITIUM  ; HUMANA,  DEDECUS. 

Impius  ne  audeto  peacare  donis  iram  Deorum. 


Nequis 
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Nequis  agrum  consecrato,  auri,  argenti,  eboris  sa 

CRANDI  MODUS  ESTO. 

The  mod  important  particulars  in  the  fragments  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  come  naturally  to  be  mentioned  and  explained 
elfewhere  in  various  places. 

After  the  publication  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  every  one  un- 
derftood  what  was  his  right,  but  did  not  know  the  way  to  ob- 
tain it.  For  this  they  depended  on  the  affiftance  of  their  pa- 
trons. 

From  the  Twelves  Tables  were  compofed  certain  rites  and 
forms,  which  were  necefiary  to  be  obferved  in  profecuting 
law  luits,  ( quibus  inter fe  homines  difeeptarent ),  called  ACTIO- 
NES  LEG1S.  Ttie  forms  ufed  in  making  bargains,  fin  trans- 
ferring property,  &cc.  were  called  ACTUS  LEGITIME  — 
There  were  alio  certain  days  on  which  a law-fuit  could  be 
raifed,  ( quando  lege  ngi  pojjet  ),  or  juftice  could  be  lawfully  ad- 
miniftered,  (dies  FASTI),  and  others  on  which  that  could  not 
be  done,  (NEFASTI ) ; and  fome  on  which  it  could  be  done 
for  one  part  of  the  day,  and  not  for  another,  ('INTERCI- 
SI)  The  knowledge  of  all  thefe  things  was  confined  to  the 
patricians,  and  chiefly  to  the  Pontifces,  for  many  years  ; till 
one  Cn.  Flavius,  the  fon  of  a freedman,  the  feribe  or  clerk  of 
Appius  Claudius  Ctecus,  a lawyer,  rvho  had  arranged  in  wait- 
ing thefe  a&iones  and  days,  Hole  or  copied  the  book  which  Ap- 
pius had  compofed,  and  publilhed  it,  A.  U.  440,  Cfaflos  pu- 
blicavit,  ct  aBiones  primttm  edidit ).  In  return  for  which  favour 
he  was  made  curule  aedile  by  the  people,  and  afterwards  prae- 
tor. From  him  the  book  w'as  called  JUS  CIVILE  FLAVIA- 
NUM,  Liv.  ix.  46.  Cic.  de  Orcit.  i.  41.  Muran.  n.  Att. 
vi.  1,  1.  2.  J 7.  D.  de  orig. juris.  Cell.  vi.  9,  Valer.  Max.  ii. 
5.  2.  Plin.  xxxiii.  x.  f.  6. 

The  patricians,  vexed  at  this,  contrived  new  forms  of  pro- 
cefs  ; and  to  prevent  their  being  made  public,  exprefled  them 
in  writing  by  certain  fecret  marks,  (NOTIS,  Cic.  pro  Mur . 11. 
fome  what  like  what  are  now  ufed  in  writing  ftiort-handfi,  or, 
as  others  think,  by  putting  one  letter  for  another,  (as  Augus- 
tus did.  Suet.  Aug.  88.)  or  one  letter  for  a whole  vrord,  (per 
SIGLAS,  as  it  is  called  by  later  writers).  However,  thefe 
forms  alfo  were  publilhed  by  Sextus  Ailius  Catus,  (who  for  his 
knowledge  in  the  civil  law,  is  called  by  Ennius  egregie  corda- 
tus  homo , a remarkably  wife  man,  Cic.  de.  Orat.  i.  45.)  His 
book  was  named  JUS  iELIANUM. 
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The  only  thing  now  left  to  the  patricians  was  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  law  ; which  was  long  peculiar  to  that  order,  and 
the  means  of  raifing  feveral  of  them  to  the  hi  shell  honours  of 
the  Hate. 

The  origin  of  lawyers  at  Rome  was  derived  from  the  infli- 
tution  of  patronage.  (See  p.  30.)  It  was  one  of  the  offices 
of  a patron,  to  explain  the  law  to  his  clients,  and  manage 
their  law-fuits. 

TITUS  CORUN C ANIUS,  who  was  the  firfl  plebeian 
Pontifex  Maximus,  A.  U.  500,  Liv.  cpit.  18.  is  faid  to 
have  been  the  firfl  who  gave  his  advice  freely  to  all  the  citi- 
zens without  dillindlion,  /.  2.  $ 35  38.  J).  de  ong.  jur. 

whom  many  afterwards  imitated ; as,  Manilius,  Crallus, 
Mucius  Scaevola,  C.  Aquilius,  Gallus,  Trebatius,  Sulpicius, 
&c. 

Thofe  who  profeffed  to  give  advice  to  all  promifcuoully,  u- 
fed  to  walk  acrofs  the  forum,  ( tranfuerfo faro),  and  were  appli- 
ed to  (adeos  adibatur ) there,  or  at  their  own  houfes.  Cic.  0- 
rat.  iii.  33.  Such  as  were  celebrated  for  their  knowledge  in 
lawr,  often  had  their  doors  befet  with  clients  befpre  day-break, 
Hor.  Sat.  i.  1.  v.  9.  Epifl.  ii.  1.  103.  for  their  gate  w7as  open 
to  all,  (cunBis  janua patebat,  Tibull.  i.  4.  78.)  and  the  houfe 
of  an  eminent  lawyer  was  as  it  were  the  oracle  of  the  whole  ci- 
ty, Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  45.  Hence  Cicero  calls  their  power  Reg- 
num  judiciale,  Jtt.  i.  i. 

The  lawyer  gave  his  anfwers  from  an  elevated  feat,  (ex folio, 
tanquam  ex  tripode'),  Cic.  de  legg.  1.  3.  Orat.  ii.  33.  iii.  33. 
The  client  coming  up  to  him  faid.  Licet  consulere  ? Cic. 
pro  Mur.  13.  The  lawyer  anfwered,  Consule.  Then  the 
matter  was  propofed,  and  an  anfwer  returned  very  Ihortly  ; 

thus,  Qualro  an  existimes?  vel,  Id  jus  est  necne ? 

Secundum  ea,  qjj;e  proponuntur,  ixistimo,  placet,  puto, 
Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  192.  Lawyers  gave  their  opinions  either 
by  word  of  mouth,  or  in  writing;  commonly  without  any 
reafon  annexed,  Senec.  Epijl.  94.  but  not  alw7ays. 

Sometimes  in  difficult  cafes,  the  lawyers  ufed  to  meet  near 
the  temple  of  Apollo  in  the  Forum,  Juvenal,  i.  128.  and  after 
deliberating  together,  (which  was  called  DISPUTATIO  FO- 
RI), they  pronounced  a joint  opinion.  Hence  w'hat  was  deter- 
mined by  the  lawyers,  and  adopted  by  cuilom,  was  called  Re- 
CEPTA  SENTENTIA,  ReCEFTUM  JUS,  ReCEPTUS  MOS,  POST  MUL- 
tas  VARLATioNES  receptum  ; and  the  rules  obferved  in  legal 
tranfaclions  bv  their  confent,  were  called  Regul^e  juris. 
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When  the  laws  or  edifts  of  the  praetor  feemed  defeftive, 
the  lawyers  fupplied  what  was  wanting  in  both  from  natural 
equity ; and  their  opinions  in  procefs  of  time  obtained  the 
authority  of  laws.  Hence  lawyers  were  called  not  only  inter - 
pretes,  but  alfo  CONDITORES  et  AUCTORES  JURIS, 
Digejl.  and  their  opinions,  JUS  CIVILE,  Cic.  pro  Ccecin. 
24.  de  offic.  iii.  16.  oppofed  to  leges , Caecin.  26. 

Cicero  complains  that  many  excellent  inftitutions  had  been 
perverted  by  the  refinements  of  lawyers,  pro  Mur.  12. 

Under  the  republic,  any  one  that  pleafed  might  profefs  to 
give  advice  about  matters  of  law  ; but  at  firft  this  was  only 
done  by  perfons  of  the  higheft  rank,  and  fuch  as  were  diftin- 
guilhed  by  their  fuperior  knowledge  and  wifdom.  By  the 
Cincian  law,  lawyers  were  prohibited  from  taking  fees  cr  pre- 
fents  from  thofe  who  confulted  them  ; hence,  turpe  reos  EMPTA 
miferos  defender e lingua , Ovid.  Amor.  i.  10,  39.  which  ren- 
dered the  profeffion  of  jurifprudence  highly  refpeclable,  as  be- 
ing undertaken  by  men  of  rank  and  learning,  not  from  the  love 
pf  gain,  bat  from  a defire  of  affifting  their  fellow-citizens,  and 
through  their  favour  of  rifing  to  preferments.  Auguftus  en- 
forced this  law  by  ordaining  that  thofe  who  tranfgrefled  it 
fhould  reftore  fourfold,  Dio,  liv.  18. 

Under  the  emperors  lawyers  were  permitted  to  take  fees, 
(HONORARIUM,  certain  jujlamque  mercedem , Suet.  Ner. 
17.)  from  their  clients  ; but  not  above  a certain  fum,  ( capicn - 
dispecuniis  pofuitmodum  (fc.  Claudius)  ufque  ad  denafcjlertia, 
Tac.  Annal.  xi.  7.)  and  after  the  bufinefs  was  done.  ( PcraBis 
negotiis  permittebat  pecunias  duntaxat  decern  millium  dare,  Plin. 
Epift.v.  21.)  Thus  the  ancient  connection. between  patrons 
and  clients  fell  into  difufe,  and  every  thing  was  done  for  hire. 
Perfons  of  the  lowed  rank  fpmetimes  allumed  the  profeffion  of 
lawyers,  Juvenal,  viii.  47.  pleadings  became  venal,  (venire 
advocationcs ) advocates  made  a fhameful  trade  of  their  func- 
tion by  fomenting  law-fuits,  {in  lites  coire ),-  and,  inflead  of 
honour,  which  was  formerly  their  only  reward,  lived  upon 
the  fpoils  of  their  fellow-citizens,  from  whom  they  received 
large  and  annual  falaries,  Plin.  Ep.  v.  14.  Various  edicts 
(ediEla,  libri,  vel  libelli,)  were  publifhed  by  the  emperors  to 
check  this  corruption,  ibid,  alfo  decrees  of  the  fenate  Id.  v. 
21.  but  thefe  were  artfully  eluded. 

Lawyers  were  confulted,  not  only  by  private  perfons,  but 
alio  (in  confhum  adhibebantur , vel  afumebantur')  bymagiftrates 
and  judges,  Cic.  Top.  17.  Mur  an.  13.  Ccecin.  24.  Gell.xm. 
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13.  Phn.  Ep.  iv.  22.  vi.  11  and  certain  number  of  them  at- 
tended every  proconful  and  propraetor  to  his  province. 

Auguftus  granted  the  liberty  of  anfwering  in  queitions  of 
law  only  to  particular  perfons,  and  reftri&ed  the  judges  not 
to  deviate  from  their  opinion,  /.  2.  § ult.  D.  de  orig.jur.  that 
thus  he  might  bend  the  laws,  and  make  them  fubfervient  to 
defpotifm.  His  fucceffors,  (except  Caligula,  Suet.  34.)  imi- 
tated this  example ; till  Adrian  reftored  to  lawyers  their  for- 
mer liberty,  Dig.  ibid,  which  they  are  fuppofed  to  have  re- 
tained to  the  time  of  Severus.  What  alterations  after  that 
took  place,  is  not  fufliciently  afcertained. 

Of  the  lawyers  who  flourifhed  under  the  emperors,  the  moil 
remarkable  wereM.  ANTISTIUS  LABEO,  (incorruptee  liber- 
tatis  vir.  Tacit.  Aimak  iii.  75.  Gell.  xiii.  1 a.)  and  C.  ATEI- 
US  CAPITO  (cujus  obfequium  dominant ibus  magis  probabatur , 
Tacit,  ibid  ) under  Auguftus  ; and  thefe  two,  from  their 
different  characters  and  opinions,  gave  rife  to  various  feels  of 
lawyers  after  them : CASSIUS,  under  Claudius,  (Cajjianee 
J, choice  princeps ),  Plin.  Ep.  vii.  24  SALVIUS  JULIANUS, 
under  Hadrian  ; POMPONIUS,  under  Julian;  CAIUS,  un- 
der the  Antonines  ; PAP1NIANUS,  under  Severus  ; ULPI- 
ANUS  and  PAULUS,  under  Alexander  Severus ; HER- 
MOGENES,  under  Conftantine,  &c. 

Under  the  republic,  young  men  who  intended  to  devote 
themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  jurifprudence,  after  finiftnng  the 
ufual  ftudies  of  grammar,  Grecian  literature,  and  philofophy, 
(Cic.  in  Brut.  80.  Off.  i.  1.  Suet,  de  clar.  Rhet.  1 Sc  2.  Jludia 
LIBER  alia  v.  HUMANITATIS,  Plutarch,  in  Lucull.  princ.)  ufu- 
ally  attached  themfelves  to  fome  eminent  lawyer,  as  Cicero  did 
to  M uc i u 5 Scoevola,  Cic.  de  Amic.  1.  whom  they  always 

attended,  that  they  might  derive  knowledge  from  his  experi- 
ence and  converfation.  For  thefe  illuftrious  men  did  not  open 
fchools  for  teaching  law,  as  the  lawyers  afterwards  did  under 
the  emperors,  whofe  fcholars  were  called  AUDI  TORES, 
Scnec.  Contr.  25. 

The  Writings  of  feveral  of  thefe  lawyers  came  to  be  as  much 
refpefted  in  courts  of  juftice  (it fit  fori),  as  the  laws  themfelves, 
/.  2.  ( 38.  D.  de  orig.  juris.  But  this  happened  only  by  tacit 
confent.  Thofe  laws  only  had  a binding  force,  which  were 
folemnly  enafled  by  the  whole  Roman  people  aflembled  in  the 
Comiiia.  Of  thefe,  the  following  are  the  chief. 
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LAWS  of  the  ROMANS  made  at  different  times. 


ZEX  AC  I LI  A,  1.  About  tranfporting  colonies,  (de  colonhs 
deducetrdis ),  by  the  tribune  C.  Acilius,  A.  U.  556,  Liv. 
xxxiii.  29. 

2.  About  extortion,  (de  repetundis ),  by  Manius  Acilius 
Glabrio,  a tribune,  (fome  fay  conful),  A U.  683,  That  in 
trials  for  this  crime,  fentence  Ihould  be  palled,  after  the  caufe 
iv as  once  pleaded  (femel  di&a  caufa)  and  that  there  fhould  not 
be  a fecond  hearing,  (ne  reus  comperendinaretur ),  Cic.  prooem. 
in  Verr.  17.  i.  9.  Afcon.  in  Cic. 

Lex  7EBUTLA,  by  the  tribune  iEbutius,  prohibiting  the 
propofer  of  a law  concerning  any  charge  or  power,  from  con- 
ferring that  charge  or  power  on  himfelf,  his  colleagues,  or 
relations,  Cic.  in  Rxill.  ii.  8. 

Another  concerning  the  Judices,  called  Centumviri,  which 
is  faid  to  have  diminifhed  the  obligation  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
and  to  have  abolilhed  various  cuftoms  which  they  ordained. 
Cell.  xvi.  xo.  ix.  18.  efpecially  that  curious  cuftom  borrowed 
from  the  Athenians,  ( Arijloph . in  nub.  v.  498.  Plato,  delegg. 
xii.)  of  fearching  for  ftolen  goods  without  any  cloaths  on 
but  a girdle  round  the  waift,  and  a malk  on  the  face,  (FUR- 
TORUM  QUfESTIO  CUM  LANCE  ET  LICIO),  Cell, 
ibid.  Fe/lus  in  Lance.  When  the  goods  were  found,  it  was 
called  FURTUM  CONCEPTUM,  In/l.  ii.  10.  3. 

Lex  AiLI A et  FUSIA  de  comitiis, — two  feparate  laws,  al- 
though fometimes  joined  by  Cicero. The  firft  by  CL  4Eli- 

us  Pastils,  conful,  A.  U.  586,  ordained,  that  when  the  cornu 
tia  were  held  for  palling  laws,  the  magiftrates,  or  the  augurs 
by  their  authority,  might  take  obfervations  from  the  heavens, 
(de  ccelofervarent ) ; and,  if  the  omens  were  unfavourable,  the 
magistrate  might  prevent  or  dilTolve  the  aifcmbly,  (comitiis  ol~ 
tiunciarei),  and  that  magi  Urates  of  equal  authority  with  the 
perfon  who  held  the  affembly,  or  a tribune,  might  give  their 
negative  to  any  law,  (legi  intercederent),  Cic.  pro  Scxt.  1 5. 
53.  port.  red.  in  Sen.  5.  de  prov.  Conf.  19.  in  Vatin.  9.  Pif. 
4*  Att.  ii.  9 The  fecond,  Lex  FUSIA,  orFuFiA,  by  P. 
j.  uiius,  conful  A.  U.  6x7,  or  by  one  Fufius  or  Fufius,  a tri- 
8 bime. 
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bune,  That  it  Ihould  not  be  lawful  to  enact  laws  on  all  the  dies 
fajli,  Cic.  ibid.  See  p.  89. 

Lex  TELIA  SENTIA,  by  the  confuls  TElius  and  Senti- 
us,  A.  U.  756,  about  the  manumiffion  of  flaves,  and  the 
condition  of  thofe  who  were  made  free.  Suet.  Aug.  40. 
See  p 41. 

Lex  TEMILIA,  about  the  cenfors.  See  p.  127. 

Lex  TEMILIA  Sumptuaria  vel  Cibaria,  by  M.  TEmilius 
Lepidus,  conful,  A,  67 5,  limiting  the  kind  and  quantity  of 
meats  to  be  ul'ed  at  an  entertainment,  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  13. 
Gell.  ii.  24.  Pliny  aferibes  this  law  to  Marcus  Scaurus,  viii. 
57.  Sq  Aurel.  ViB.  de  vir.illujlr.  72. 

Leges  AGRARITE  ; CaJJia,  Licitiia,  Flaminia,  Sempronia , 
Ihoria,  Cornelia,  Ser-vilia,  Flavia,  Julia,  Mamilia. 

' Leges  de  AMBITU  ; Fabia , Calpurnia , Fullici,  Aujidia, 
Licinia,  Pompeia. 

Leges  ANNALES  vel  Annariee.  See  p.  105. 

Lex  ANTI  A Sumptuaria,  by  Antius  Reftio,  the  year  un- 
certain ; limiting  the  expence  of  entertainments,  and  ordaining 
that  no  actual  magiftrate,  or  magi  ft  rate  elect,  ftiould  go  any 
where  to  fup  but  with  particular  perfons,  Gell.  ii.  24.  Antius 
feeing  his  wholefome  regulations  infufficient  to  check  the  lux- 
ury of  the  times,  never  after  fupped  abroad,  that  he  might 
not  witnefs  the  violation  of  his  own  law,  Macrob.  ii.  13. 

Leges  ANTONI  TE,  propofed  by  Antony  after  the  death  of 
C re  far,  about  abolilhing  the  office  of  dictator,  confirming  the 
a£ts  of  Caefar,  (Acta  C^saris),  planting  colonies,  giving 
away  kingdoms  and  provinces,  granting  leagues  and  immuni- 
ties, admitting  officers  in  the  army  among  jurymen ; allow- 
ing thofe  condemned  for  violence  and  crimes  againft  the  ftate 
to  appeal  to  the  people,  which  Cicero  calls  the  deftruction  of 
all  laws,  &.c.  Cic.  Phil.  i.  1.  9.  ii.  3,  36,  37,  38.  v.  34.  xiii. 
3,5.  Att.  xiv.  12.  Dio  CaJJ.  xlv.  28.  Appian  de  bell.  civ.  in. 
transferring  the  right  of  chooling  priefts  from  the  people  to 
the  different  colleges,  Dio,  xli v.Jin.  &.c. 

Leges  APPULEITE,  propofed  by  L.  Appuleius  Saturninus. 
A.  653,  tribune  of  the  commons  ; about  dividing  the  public 
lands  among  the  veteran  foldiers,  Aurel.  ViB.  de  vir.  illujlr. 
73.  fettling  colonies,  Cic. pro  Bulb.  21.  punilliing  crimes  a- 
gainft  the  ftate,  (de  majcjlate'),  Cic.  de  orat  ii.  25,  49.  furniffi- 
ing  corn  to  the  poor  people,  at  of  an  a/s,  a bulhel,  (Jemif- 
feettriente,  i.  e.  dextante  vel  decunce : See  Leges  Sempronice), 
Cic.  adHerenn.  i.  12.  de  legg.  ii.  6. 
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Saturninus  alfo  got  a law  paffed,  that  all  the  fenators  fliould 
be  obliged,  within  five  days,  to  approve  upon  oath  of  what 
the  people  ena&ed,  under  the  penalty  of  a heavy  fine  ; and 
the  virtuous  Metellus  Numidicus  was  banifhed,  becaufe  he  a- 
lone  would  not  comply,  (quod  in  legem  vi  latam  jurare  fiollet'), 
Cic.  pro  Sext.  16.  Dom.  31.  Cluent.  35.  Vidior  de  Vir.  il- 
luft.  62.  But  Saturninus  himfelf  was  foon  after  llain  for  paf- 
fing  thefe  laws  by  the  command  of  Marius,  who  had  at  fir  ft 
encouraged  him  to  propofe  them,  Cic.  pro  Rabir. perd.  7.  11. 
and  who  by  his  artifice  had  effe&ed  the  banifhment  of  .Metel- 
lus, Plutarch,  in  Mar.  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  i.  367. 

Lex  AQUILLIA,  A.  U.  672,  about  hurt  wrongfully- 

done,  (de  damno  injuria  dat o')  Cic.  inBruto,  34 Another 

A.  U.  687,  (de  dolo  malo ),  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  30.  Off.  iii. 
14. 

Lex  ATERIA  TARPEIA,  A.  U.  300,  that  all  magiftrates 
might  fine  thofe  who  violated  their  authority,  but  not  above 
two  oxen  and  thirty  Iheep,  Dionyf.  x.  50.  After  the  Romans 
began  to  ufe  coined  money,  an  ox  was  eltimated  at  100  afjes, 
and  a Iheep  at  ten,  Fefus  in  peculatus. 

Lex  ATI  A,  by  a tribune,  A.  U.  690,  repealing  the  Cor- 
nelian law,  and  reftoring  the  Domitian,  in  the  election  of 
priefts,  Dio,  xxxvii.  37. 

Lex  ATILJA  de  dcdititiis,  A.  U.  543,  Liv.  xxvi.  33. An- 

other de  tutoribus,  A.  U.  443,  That  guardians  fliould  be  ap- 
pointed for  orphans  and  women,  by  the  praetor  and  a majori- 
ty of  the  tribunes,  Ulpian.  in  Fragm.  Liv.  xxxix.  9.  See  p. 
62. 

Another,  A.  U.  443,  That  fixteen  military  tribunes 

fliould  be  created  by  the  people  for  four  legions  ; that  is,  two 
thirds  of  the  whole.  For  in  four  legions,  the  number  which 
then  ufed  annually  to  be  railed,  there  were  twenty-four  tri- 
bunes, fix  in  each  : of  whom  by  this  law  four  were  appointed 
by  the  people,  and  two  by  the  confuls.  Thofe  chofen  by  the 
people  were  called  COMITIATI  ; by  the  confuls,  RUTILI 
or  RUPULI.  At  firft  they  feem  to  have  been  all  nominated 
'by  the  kings,  confuls,  or  dilators,  till  the  year  393,  when  the 
people  affumed  the  right  of  annually  appointing  fix,  Liv.  vii. 
5.  ix.  30.  Afcon.in  Cic.  Afterwards  the  manner  of  chufing 
them  varied.  Sometimes  the  people  created  the  whole,  fome- 
times  only  a part.  But  as  they,  through  intereft,  often  ap- 
pointed improper  perfons,  the  choice  was  fometimes  left,  ef- 
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pecially  in  dangerous  junctures,  entirely  to  the  confuls,  Liv. 
xlii.  3r.  xliii.  12.  xliv.  21. 

Lex  ATINIA,  A.  U.  623,  about  making  the  tribunes  of 

the  commons  fcnators,  Cell.  xiv.  8.  Another,  That  the 

property  of  things  ftolen  could  not  be  acquired  by  pofl'eflion, 
(if  tea pi one')  : The  words  of  the  law  were,  Quod  surreptu.m 
ERIT,  EJUS  iETERNA  AUCTORITAS  ESTO.  (See  p.  54.)  Gell. 
xvii.  7.  (lie.  in  Very.  i.  42. 

Lex  AUFID1A  cle  Atnbhtu,  A.  U.  692.  It  contained  this 
lingular  claufe,  That  if  a candidate  promifed  money  to  a tribe, 
and  did  not  pay  it,  he  fliould  be  excufcd  ; but  if  he  did  pay  it, 
he  fliould  be  obliged  to  pay  to  every  tribe  a yearly  fine  of  3000 
fejlertii  as  long  as  he  lived,  (lie.  Att.  i.  16. 

Lex  AJJBJLLlAfudicaria,  by  L.  Aurelius  Cotta,  praetor, 
A.  U.  683,  Th ntjudices  or  jurymen  fliould  be  chofcn  from  the 
fenators,  Equites , and  'Tribuni  lErnrii.  — The  laft  were  officers 
chofen  from  the  plebeians,  who  kept  and  gave  out  the  money 
for  defraying  the  expences  of  the  army,  Afcon.  in  Cic. — Cic. 
pro  Platte.  8.  Att.  i.  16.  Feflus. 

Another,  by  C.  Aurelius  Cotta,  conful,  A.  U.  678,  That 
thofe  who  had  been  tribunes  might  enjoy  other  offices,  which 
had  been  prohibited  by  Sulla,  Afcon.  in  Cic. 

Lex  BA1.BIA,  A.  U.  574,  about  the  number  0/  praetors. 
(See  p.  125.) — Another  againft  bribery,  A.  U.  571,  Liv. 
xl.  19. 

Lex  CiECILIA  D1DIA,  or  ct  D'ulia,  or  Didia  et  Ccccilia , 
A.  U.  655,  That  laws  fhould  be  promulgated  for  three  mar- 
ket-days, and  that  feveral  diftincl  things  fliould  not  be  inclu- 
ded in  the  fame  law,  which  was  called  ferre  perfaturaai,  Cic. 
Att.  ii.  9.  Phil.  v.  3.  pro  Dom.  20. 

, Another  againft  bribery,  Cic.  pro  St/ll.  22,  23. 

Another,  A.  U.  693,  about  exempting  the  city  and 

Italy  from  taxes,  Dio,  xxxvii.  51. 

Lex  CAI.PURNIA,  A.  U.  604,  againft  extortion,  by  which 
law  the  firft  qtuejho perpctuci  was  eftablilhcd,  (lie.  (err . iv.  25. 
Off.  ii.  21. 

Another,  called  alfo  Avidia , concerning  bribery.  A- 

686,  Cic. pro  Mur.  23.  Brut.  27.  Sail.  Cat.  18. 

Lex  CANULEIA,  by  a tribune,  A.  309,  about  the  inter- 
marriage of  the  patricians  with  the  plebeians,  Liv.  iv.  6. 

Lex  CASSIA,  That  thofe  whom  the  people  condemned 
fhould  be  excluded  from  the  lenate,  Afcon.  in  Cic.  pro  Corn. 

Another 
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Another  about  fupplymg  the  fenate,  Tacit,  xi.  25.  Another, 
That  the  people  fhould  vote  by  ballot,  &c.  See  p.  92. 

Lex  CASSIA  TERENTIA  Frumentaria,  bytheConfuls  C. 
Caffius  and  M.  Terentius,  A.  680,  ordaining,  as  it  is  thought, 
that  five  bulhels  of  corn  fhould  be  given  monthly  to  each  of 
the  poorer  citizens,  which  was  not  more  than  the  allowance  of 
{laves,  Salluji.  hift.fragm.  (p.974.  ed.Cortii),  and  that  mo- 
ney fhould  be  annually  advanced  from  the  treafury  for  pur- 
chafing  800,000  bulhels  of  wheat,  (Tritici  imperatiJ,  at 
four  fejlertii  a bufhel ; and  a fecond  tenth  part  ( alt  eras  decu- 
mas'),  (fee  p.  71.)  at  three  fejlertii  a bufhel,  (pro  decumano), 
Cic.  Vcrr.  iii.  70. 

This  corn  was  given  to  the  poor  people,  by  the  Sempronian 
law,  at  a fends  and  trims  a bufhel ; and  by  the  Clodian  law, 
gratis.  In  the  time  of  Auguflus,  we  read  that  200,000  re- 
ceived cornfrom  the  public,  Dio , lv.  10.  Suet.  Aug.  40. 42.  Ju- 
lius Cffifar  reduced  them  from  320,000  to  150,000,  Suet.  ful. 

41* 

Lex  CENTURIATA,  the  name  of  every  ordinance  made 
by  the  Comitia  Centunata , Cic.  in  Rull.  li.  1 1 . 

Lex  CINCIA  de  donis  et  muneribus,  hence  called  MUNE- 
RALIS,  Plant,  apud  Fejlum,  by  Cincius  a tribune,  A.  549, 
That  no  one  fhould  take  money  or  a prefent  for  pleading  a 
caufe,  Cic.  de  SeneEl.  4.  de  Orat.  ii.  7.  Att.  i.  20.  Tacit. 
Ann.  xi.  5.  Liv.  xxxiv.  4. 

Lex  CLAUDIA  de  navibus,  A.  535,  That  a fenator  fhould 
not  have  a veil'd  above  a certain  burden.  (See  p.  6.)  A claufe 
is  fuppofed  to  have  been  added  to  this  law,  prohibiting  the 
quaeftor’s  clerks  from  trading,  Suet.  Dorn.  9. 

Another  by  Claudius  the  conful,  at  the  requeft  of  the  allies, 
A.  573,  That  the  allies,  and  thole  of  the  Latin  name  fhould 
leave  Rome,  and  return  to  their  own  cities.  According  to 
this  law  the  conful  made  an  edicl ; and  a decree  of  the  fenate 
was  added.  That  for  the  future  no  perfon  fhould  be  manumit- 
ted, unlefs  both  mafter  and  Have  fwore,  that  he*was  not  ma- 
numitted for  the  fake  of  changing  his  city.  For  the  allies  u- 
fed  to  give  their  children  as  Haves  to  any  Roman  citizen  on 
condition  of  their  being  manumitted,  (ut  libertini cives  ejfent ) 
Liv.  xli.  8,  8c  9.  Cic.  pro  Balb.  23. 

by  the  Emperor  Claudius,  That  ufurers  fhould  not 

lend  money  to  minors,  to  be  paid  after  the  death  of  their  pa- 
rents, Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  13.  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  what 
was  called  Senatus-consultum  MaoedonIanum,  Ulpian. 

B b 2 enforced 
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enforced  by  Vefpafian,  Suet.  n.  To  this  crime  Horace  al- 
ludes, Sat.  i.  2.  v.  14. 

by  the  conful  Pdarcellus,  703,  That  no  one  ffiould  be 

allowed  to  Hand  candidate  for  an  office  while  abfent ; thus, 
taking  from  Caefar  the  privilege  granted  him  by  the  Pompeian 
law  ; ( Ccefari  privilegium  eripiens  vel  benejicium  populi  adi- 
7iiens ) ; alfo,  That  the  freedom  of  the  city  ffioukl  be  taken 
from  the  colony  of  Novumcomum , which  Caefar  had  planted 
Suet.  Jul.  28.  Cic.  Fatn.  xiii.  35.  , • 1 

Leges  CLODIAi,  by  the  tribune  P.  Clodius,  A.  695. 

• 1 • That  the  corn  which  had  been  diltributed  to  the 

people  for  fix  ajjes  and  a triens  the  buffiel,  ffiould  he  given 
gratis,  Cic.  pro  Sext.  25.  Afcon.  in  Cic.  See  p.  195. 

2.  That  the  cenfors  ffiould  not  expel  from  the  fenate, 

or  inflift  any  mark  of  infamy,  on  any  man  who  was  not  firit 
openly  accufed  and  condemned  by  their  joint  fentence,  Cic, 
ibid.  — in  Pif.  5.  Dio,  xxxviii.  13. 

3.  That  no  one  ffiould  take  the  aufpices,  or  obferve 

the  heavens,  when  the  people  were  afl'embled  on  public  bufi- 
nefs  ; and,  in  ffiort,  that  the  ^Elian  and  Fufian  laws  ffiould 
be  abrogated.  (See  p.  89.)  Cic.  Vat.  6.  7,  9.  Sext.  15.  26. 
Prov.  Conf.  19.  Afcon.  in  Pif.  4. 

4.  That  the  old  companies  or  fraternities  ( collegia ) of 

artificers  in  the  city,  which  the  fenate  had  aboliffied,  ffiould 
be  reftored,  and  new  ones  inftituted,  Cic.  in  Pif.  4.  Suet.  Jul. 
42. 

Thcfe  laws  were  intended  to  pave  the  way  for  the  follow- 
ing : 

5.  That  whoever  had  taken  the  life  of  a citizen  un- 
condemned and  without  a trial,  ffiould  be  prohibited  from  fire 
and  water  ; by  which  law,  Cicero,  although  not  named,  was 
plainly  pointed  at ; Veil.  ii.  45.  and  foon  after,  by  means  of  a 
hired  mob,  his  baniffiment  was  exprefsly  decreed  by  a fecond 
law,  Cic. pro  Dom.  18,  19,  20.  pojl  red.  in  Sen.  2,  5,  &.c. 

Cicero  had  engaged  Ninnius  a tribune  to  oppofe  thefe  laws, 
but  was  prevented  from  ufing  his  affiftance,  by  the  artful  conduct 
of  Clodius,  Dio,  xxxviii.  14.  and  Pompey,  on  whofe  protection 
he  had  reafon  to  rely,  betrayed  him.  Ibid.  17.  Plutarch.  — Cic. 
Att.  x.  4.  Caefar,  who  was  then  without  the  walls  withJhis  ar- 
my, ready  to  fet  out  for  his  province  of  Gaul,  offered  to 
make  him  one  of  his  lieutenants  ; but  this,  by  the  advice  of. 
Pompey,  he  declined,  Dio,  xxxviii.  15.  Craffus,  although 
fecretly  inimical  to  Cicero,  ibid,  yet,  at  the  perfuafion  of  his 
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ion,  who  was  a great  admirer  of  Cicero’s,  Cic.  i|>.  fr.  ii.  9. 
did  not  openly  oppofe  him,  Cic.  Sext.  17,  18.  But  Clodius  de- 
clared that  what  he  did  was  by  the  authority  of  the  Triumviri, 
Cic.  Sext.  16,  18.  and  the  interpolition  of  the  fenate  and  Equi- 
tes,  who,  to  the  number  of  20,000  changed  their  habit  on  Cice- 
ro’s account,  Cic.  poji  red.  ad  Spirit.  3.  was  rendered  abor- 
tive by  means  of  the  confuls  Pifo,  the  father-in-law  of  Ciefar, 
and  Gabinius,  the  creature  of  Pompey,  Cic.  Sext.  11.  12,  13, 
&c.  Cicero  therefore,  after  feveral  mean  compliances,  putting 
on  the  habit  of  a criminal,  Dio,  xxxviii.  14.  and  even  throw- 
ing himfelf  at  the  feet  of  Pompey,  Cic.  Att.  x 4.  was  atlaft 
obliged  to  leave  the  city,  about  the  end  of  March,  A.  U.  695. 
He  was  prohibited  from  coming  within  468  miles  of  Rome, 
under  pain  of  death  to  himfelf,  and  to  any  perfon  who  enter- 
tained him,  Cic.  Att.  iii.  4.  Dio,  xxxviii.  17.  He  therefore  re- 
tired to  Theflalonica  in  Macedonia,  Cic.  Plane.  41.  Red.  in 
Senat.  14.  His  houfes  at  Rome  and  in  the  country  were 
burnt,  and  his  furniture  plundered,  ibid.  7.  pro  Dom.  24. 
Cicero  did  n6t  fupport  his  exile  with  fortitude  ; but  lliewed 
marks  of  dejeftion,  and  uttered  exprefiions  of  grief,  unwor- 
thy of  his  former  chara&er,  Dio,  xxxviii.  18.  Cic.  Att.  iii.  7. 
8,  9,  10,  11,  13,  15,  19,  &cc.  He  was  reftored  with  great  ho- 
nour, through  the  influence  of  Pompey,  by  a very  unanimous 
decree  of  the  fenate,  and  by  a law  palled  at  the  Comitia  Centu- 
rmta,  4th  Augult  the  next  year,  Cic.  Att.  iv.  1.  poft  red.  ad 
§D‘ir.  7.  in  Senat.  11.  Mil.  20.  Pif.  15.  Dio,  xxxix.  8.  Plad 
Cicero  afted  with  as  much  dignity  and  independence,  after  he 
reached  the  fummit  of  his  ambition,  as  he  did  with  indultry 
and  integrity  in  afpiring  to  it,  he  needed  not  to  have  owed  his 
fafety  to  any  one.  «• 

6.  That  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus  Ihould  be  taken  from 

Ptolemy,  and  reduced  into  the  form  of  a province,  Cic.  pro 
Dom.  8.  Veil.  ii.  43.  the  reafon  of  which  law  was,  to  punilh 
that  king  for  having  refufed  Clodius  money  to  pay  his  ranfom, 
when  taken  by  the  pirates,  and  to  remove  Cato  out  of  the  way, 
by  appointing  him  to  execute  this  order  of  the  people,  that  he 
might  not  thwart  the  unjuit  proceedings  of  the  tribune,  nor 
the  views  of  the  triumviri,  by  whom  Clodius  was  fupported, 
l.ic.pro  Sext.  18.  28.  Dom.  25.  Dio,  xxxviij.  30.  xxxix.  22. 

~ 7*  f'0  rewaid  the  confuls  Pifo  and  Gabinius,  who 

had  laveured  Clodius  in  his  meafures,  the  province  of  Mace- 
donia an./  Greece  was  by  the  people  given  to  the  former,  and 
yjria  to  tl  <?  latter,  Cic.  ib’ul.  10 , 24.  in  Pif  16. 

— 8.  Another 
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8.  Another  law  was  made  by  Clodius,  to  give  relief 

to  the  private  members  of  corporate  towns  ( ' municipiorum ),  a- 
gainft  the  public  injuries  of  their  communities,  Cic.  pro  Bom. 
30. 

9.  Another,  to  deprive  the  prieft  of  Cybele,  at  Pefli- 

nus  in  Phrygia  of  his  office,  Cic.  Sext.  26.  de  rcjp.  HarilJp. 
13.  . 

Lex  COELI A tahellaria  perduellionis , by  Coelius  a tribune. 
See  p.  92.  * 

Leges  CORNELIiE,  enacted  by  L.  Cornelius  Sylla,  the 
di&ator,  A.  672. 

1.  Be proferiptione  ct proferiptis,  againft  his  enemies, 

and  in  favour  of  his  friends.  Sylla  firft  introduced  the  me- 
thod of  profeription.  Upon  his  return  into  the  city,  after  ha- 
ving conquered  the  party  of  Marius,  he  wrote  down  the  names 
of  thofe  whom  he  doomed  to  die,  and  ordered  them  to  be  fix- 
ed up  on  tables  in  the  public  places  of  the  city,  with  the  pro- 
mife  of  a certain  reward  {cluo  talented)  for  the  head  of  each  per- 
fon  fo  proferibed.  New  lifts  {tcibulee proferiptionis)  were  repeat- 
edly expofed,  as  new  victims  occurred  to  his  memory,  or 
were  fuggelted  to  him.  The  firft  lift  contained  the  names  of 
40  fenators  and  1600  Equites,  Appicin.  B.  Civ.  i,  409.  Incre- 
dible numbers  were  maft'acred,  not  only  at  Rome,  but  through 
all  Italy,  Bio,  Fragm.  137.  Whoever  harboured  or  affixed  a 
proferibed  perfon  was  put  to  death,  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  47*  The 
goods  of  the  proferibed  were  confifcated,  Cic.  pro  Rofc.Amer. 
43,  44.  in  Rail.  iii.  3.  and  their  children  declared  incapable 
of  honours,  Veil.  Pctt.  ii.  28.  Cic.  m pif.  2.  The  lands  and 
fortunes  of  the  fiain  were  divided  among  the  friends  of  Sylla, 
Sallujl.  Cat.  51.  who  were  allowed  to  enjoy  preferments  be- 
fore the  legal  time,  Cic.  Acad.  ii.  1. 

J)e  Municipiis,  That  the  free  towns  which  had  fided 

with  Marius,  fliould  be  deprived  of  their  lands,  and  the  right 
of  citizens  ; the  laft  of  which  Cicero  fays  could  not  be  done, 
(Quia  jure  Rtmian&civitas  nemini  invito  adimi  poterat),  pro 
Dorn.  30.  Casein.  33. 

Sylla  being  created  di&stor  with  extraordinary  powers  by 
L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  the  Interrex,  in  an  aflembly  of  the  peo- 
ple by  centuries,  Appian.  B.  civ.  i.  411.  and  having  there  got 
ratified  whatever  he  had  done  or  ffiould  do,  by  a fpccial  law, 
CftvcV  ALTAI  A,  five  CoRSteLIA,  Cic.  pro  Rofc.  Am.  43.)  Cic. 

Rttll.  iii.  2.  next  proceeded  to  regulate  the  ftate,  and  tor 

*w  uurpofc  made  r.ianv  good  law?. 

A ‘ 2.  Concerning 
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2.  Concerning  the  republic  ; the  magiflrates,  (feep.  106) 
tlie  provinces,  (fee  p.  163.)  the  power  of  the  tribunes,  (fee 
p.  140.)  That  tire  judices  fhould  be  chol'en  only  from  among 
tire  fcnators  : That  the  priefts  flrould  be  elefted  by  their  refpec- 
tive  colleges,  Afcon.  ad  Cic.Divin.  in  Verr.  3. 

3.  Concerning  various  crimes \—de  Majestate,  Cic.  inPiJ. 
21.  pro  Clucnt.  35.  adFatn.  iii.  II.  (fee  p.  163.) — de  RcrE- 
tundis,  Cic.pro  Rabin.  3*  (fee  p.  126.)- — de  Sicariis  et  \ E- 
neficis,  thofe  who  killed  a perfon  with  weapons  or  poifon  ; 
alfo,  who  took  away  the  life  of  another  by  falfe  accufation, 

gz.c. One  accufed  by  this  law,  was  afked  whether  he  chofe 

fentence  to  be  paffed  on  him  by  voice  or  by  ballot  ? (palani, 
an  clam  ?)  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  20 .—de  Incenbiariis,  who  fired 

houfes  ; de  Parricidis,  who  killed  a parent  or  relation  ; — de 

Fai.so,  againfl  thofe  -who  forged  teflaments  or  any  other  deed, 
who  debated  or  counterfeited  the  public  coin,  (qui  in  aurum 
vitii  quid  addiderint  vel  adulterines,  nummos  fecerint).  Sec, 
Hence  this  law  is  called  by  Cicero,  Cornelia  Testamenta- 
ria,  nummaria,  in  Verr.  i.  42. 

Tire  punifhment  annexed  to  thefe  laws  was  generally  aquae 
et  ignis  inter diflio,  banifhment, 

Sylla  alfo  made  a fumptuary  law,  limiting  the  cxpcnce  of 
entertainments,  Gell.  n.  24.  Macrob.  6Vzf.,ii.  13. 

There  were  other  leges  CORN ELITE,  propofed  by  Cor- 
nelius the  tribune,  A.  U.  686.  That  the  praetors  in  judging 
(horrid  not  vary  from  their  edifls.  (See  p.  121.)  That  the 
fenate  Ihould  not  decree  about  abfolving  any  one  from  the  ob- 
ligation of  the  laws,  without  a quorum  of  at  leafl  two  hundred, 
Afcon.  in  Cic.  pro  Cornel. 

Lex  CURIA,  by  Curius  Dentatus  when  tribune,  A.  U. 
454,  That  tire  fenate  Ihould  authorife  the  comitia  for  elect- 
ing plebeian  magillrates,  Aur.  Vi A.  37.  Cic.  de  clar.  Orat. 
*4- 

Leges  CURIATTE,  made  by  the  people  afifemblcd  by  curiae. 
See  p.  78. 

Lex  DECI A,  A.  U.  442,  That  Duumviri  navales  fhouldbe 
created  for  equipping  and  refitting  a fleet,  Liv.  ix.  30. 

Lex  DIDIA  fumptuariu,  A.  U.  610,  limiting  the  expence 
of  entertainments,  and  the  number  of  guefls  : That  the  fump- 
tuary laws  fhould  be  extended  to  all  the  Italians  ; and  not  on- 
ly the  mafler  of  the  feaft,  but  alfo  the  guefls,  fhould  incur  a 
penalty  for  their  offence,  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  13. 

Lex  DOMITIA  de  facer dotiis,  the  author  Cn.  Domitius  A- 

henobarbus. 
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henobatbus,  a tribune,  A.  U.  650,  That  priefts,  (i.  i.  die 
pontijices,  augur es,  and  decemviri facris  faciendii),  fhould  not  be? 
chofen  by  the  colleges,  as  formerly,  but  by  the  people,  (fee 
p.  98.)  Suet.  Ner.  2.  Cic.  Rull.  ii/  7.  The  Pontifex  Maxi- 
mus and  Curio  MaximUs  were,  in  the  firfl  ages  of  the  republic, 
always  chofen  by  the  people,  Liv.  xxv.  5.  xxvii.  8. 

Lex  DUILIA,  by  Duilins  a tribune,  A.  304,  That  whoe- 
ver left  the  people  without  tribunes,  or  created  a magiftrate 
from  whom  there  was  no  appeal,  Ihould  be  fcourged  and  be- 
headed, Liv.  iii.  35. 

Lex  DUILIA  M/ENIA  de  unciarib  fenore,  A.  396,  fixing 
the  intereft  of  money  at  one  per  cent,  Liv.  vii.  16. — Another  r 
making  it  capital  for  one  to  call  affemblies  of  the  people  at  a 
diftance  from  the  city,  ibid. 

Lex  FABIA  de  plagio  vel  plagiaris,  againft  kidnapping,  or 
Healing  away  and  retaining  freemen  or  flavesy  Cic.  pro  Rabir. 
perd.  3.  ad  LfuinH.  Fr.  i.  2.  The  punilhment  at  firft  tvas  a fine, 
but  afterwards,  to  be  fent  to  the  mines  ; and  for  buying  or  fel- 
ling a free-born  citizen,  death. 

Literary  thieves,  or  thofe  who  Hole  the  works  of  others,  were 
alfo  called  Plagiarii,  Martial,  i.  53. 

Another,  limiting  the  number  of  Scflatores  that  attended 

candidates,  when  canvafiing  for  any  office.  It  was  prepofed, 
but  did  not  pals,  Cic. pro  Mureen.  34. 

The  Sectatores,  who  always  attended  candidates,  were 
diftinguilhed  from  the  Salutatores,  who  only  waited  on 
them  at  their  houfes  in  the  morning,  and  then  went  away  ; 
and  from  the  Deijuctoreb,  who  alfo  went  down  with  them 
to  the  Forum  and  Campus  Martius  ; hence  called  bv  Martial, 
Antamjbulones,  ii.  18.  Cic.  de  pet.  coif.  See  p.  85. 

Lex  FALCIDIA  tejlamcntaria , A.  713,  That  the  teftator 
Ihould  leave  at  leaft  the  fourth  part  of  his  fortune  to  the 
perlon  whom  he  named  his  heir,  Paul,  ad  leg.  Falcid. — Dio, 
xlviii.  33. 

Lex  FANNIA,  A.  588,  limiting  the  expences  of  one  day 
at  feltivals  to  100  ajjis,  whence  the  law  is  called  by  Lucilius, 
Centussis  ; on  ten  other  days  every  month,  to  thirty  ; and 
on  all  other  days,  to  ten  ajjes  : alfo,  that  no  other  fowl  Ihould 
be  ferved  up,  (ne  quid  volucrium  vel  volucre poncretur ),  except 
one  hen,  and  tha^  not  fattened  for  the  purpofe,  ( qua:  non  alti- 
li.t  ejfet),  Gell.  ii.  24.  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  13.  (quod deinde  caput 
tranjlatum,  per  omnes  leges ambulavit,')  Plin.  x.  50.  f.  71. 

Lex  FLAM1NIA,  A.  521.  about  dividing  among  the  fol- 
„ diers 
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diers  the  lands  of  Picenum,  whence  the  Gall’  Senones  had 
been  expelled ; which  afterwards  gave  occafion  to  various  wars, 
lJolyb.  ii,  21.  Cic.  Sen . 4* 

Lex  FLAVIA  agraria,  the  author  L.  Flavius  a tribune, 
A.  695,  for  the  diiiribution  of  lands  among  Pompey’s  foldi- 
ers ; which  excited  fo  great  commotions,  that  the  tribune, 
fupported  by  Pompey,  had  the  hardinefs  to  commit  the  con- 
ful  Metellus  to  prilon  for  oppoiing  it,  Dio,  CaJJ'.  xxxvii.  50. 
Cic.  Att.  i.  18,  19.  ii.  I. 

Leges  FRUMENTARI7E,  laws  for  the  diiiribution  of  corn 
among  the  people,  fir  ft  at  a low  price,  and  then  gratis  ; the 
chief  of  which  were  the  Sempronian,  Apuleian,  Callian,  Clo- 
aian,  and  Oftavian  laws. 

Lex  FUFIA,  A.  692,  That  Clodius  ihould  be  tried  for  vio- 
lating the  facred  rites  of  the  Bona  Dea,  by  the  praetor,  with  a 
feleft  bench  of  judges  ; and  not  before  the  people,  according  to 
the  decree  of  the  fenate,  Cic.  ad  Att.  i.  13,  14,  16.  Thus  by 
bribery  he  procured  his  acquittal,  Dio,  xxxvii.  4 6. 

Lex  FULVIA,  A.  628,  about  giving  the  freedom  of  the 
city  to  the  Italian  allies  ; but  it  did  not  pafs,  Appian.  cle  Bell. 
Civ.  i.  371.  Val.  Max',  ix.  y. 

Lex  FURIA,  by  Camillus  the  didlator,  A.  385,  about  the 
creation  of  the  curule  aediles,  Liv.  vi.  42. 

Lex  FURIA  vel  Fujia , (for  both  are  the  fame  name,  Liv. 
iii.  4.  FDiinChlian.  i.  4.  13.  J de  tejlamentis.  That  no  one  ihould 
leave  by  way  of  legacy  more  than  1000  cijfes,  and  that  he  who 
took  more  ihould  pay  fourfold,  Cic.  in  Very.  i.  42.  pro  Balb. 
8.  Theophil.  ad  Injht.  ii.  22.  By  the  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  one  might  leave  what  legacies  he  pleafed. 

Lex  FURIA  Al  ILIA,  A.  617,  about  giving  up  Maneinus 
to  the  Numantines,  with  whom  he  had  made  peace  without 
the  order  of  the  people  or  fenate,  Cic.  Of.  iii.  30. 

Lex  FUSIA  de  comiths,  A.  694,  by  a praetor,  That  in  the 
Comitia  Trih uta  the  different  kinds  of  people  in  each  tribe, 
ihould  vote  feparately,  that  thus  the  fentiments  of  every  rank 
anight  be  known,  Dio,  xxxviii.  8. 

Lex  FUSIA  vel  Furia  CANINIA,  A.  751,  limiting  the 
number  of  ilaves  to  be  manumitted,  in  proportion  to  the  whole 
number  which  any  one  poiTefied ; from  two  or  ten,  the  half, 
from  ten  to  thirty  the  third,  from  thirty  to  a hundred  the 
foui  th  part ; but  not  above  a hundred,  whatever  was  the  num- 
ber, Vopifc.  Tacit.  11.  Paul.  Sent.  iv.  15.  See  p.  41. 

JLeges  Cj ABINIiF,;  by  A.  Gabinius  a tribune,  A.  68  r 
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That  Pompey  fflould  get  the  command  of  the  war  againft  the 
pnates,  with  extraoidn.ary  powers,  ( cum  unpeno  extruordina- 
rio,)  Cic.  pro  leg.  Manil.  17.  Dio,  xxxvi.  7.  That  the  fenate 
fhould  attend  to  the  hearing  of  em baffles  the  whole  month  of 
February,  Cic.  ad  uintt . Fr.  ii.  2.  13.  That  the  people 
fflould  give  their  votes  by  ballots,  and  not  viva  voce  as  for- 
merly, in  creating  magiifrates.  (See  p.  92.)  That  the  peo- 
ple of  the  pi 0 vinces  fhould  not  be  allowed  to  borrow  money  at 
Rome  from  one  perfon  to  pay  another,  ( 'verfuram  faccre), 
Cic.  Att.  v.  21.  vi.  2. 

There  is  another  Gabinian  law',  mentioned  by  Porcius  Lat,ro 
in  his  declamation  again  ft  Catiline,  which  made  it  capital  to 
hold  clandcftine  aiTemblies  in  the  city,  r.  19.  But  this  author 
is  thought  to  be  fuppofititious.  See  Cortius  on  Sallujl . 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  Romans  were  alw  ays  care- 
ful to  prevent  the  meetings  of  any  large  bodies  of  men,  ( beta- - 
rite),  which  they  thought  might  be  converted  to  the  purpofes 
of  fedition,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  43.  94.  On  this  account,  Pliny  in- 
forms Trajan,  that  according  to  his  dire&ions  he  had  prohibi- 
ted the  aflemblies  of  Chriffians,  Id.  97.  76. 

Lex  GELLIA  CORNELIA,  A.  681,  confirming  the  right 
of  citizens  to  thofe  to  whom  Pompey,  w'ith  the  advice  of  his 
council,  (de  conjilii  fententui),  had  granted  it,  Cic.  pro  Baib. 
8.  14. 

lex  GENUCIA,  A.  41 1,  That  both  confuls  might  be 
cholen  from  the  plebeians,  Liv.  vii.  42.  That  ufury  fflould 
be  prohibited : That  no  one  fflould  enjoy  the  fame  office 
•within  ten  years,  nor  be  invefted  with  two  offices  in  one  year, 
Ibid. 

Lex  GENUCIA  7EMILIA,  A.  390,  about  fixing  a nail  in 
the  right  fide  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  Liv.  vii.  3, 

lex  GLAUCIA,  A.  653,  granting  the  right  of  judging  to 
the  Equites,  Cic.  de  clar.  Orator.  62. — Be  repetundis.  See 
Lex  Servilia. 

Lex  GLICIA,  dc  inofficiofo  tvjlqmento.  See  p.  59. 

lex  H1ERON I C A , vel frumentaria , Cic.  Yerr.  ii.  13.  con- 
taining the  conditions  on  w'hich  the  public  lands  of  the  Ro- 
man people  in  Sicily  were  pofleffed  by  the  hufbandmen.  It 
had  been  prefcribed  by  Hiero,  tyrant  of  Syracufe,  to  his  te- 
nants, (iis  qui  a pros  regis  co  erent ),  and  was  retained  by  the 
Prtetor  Rupilius,  with  tlieadvice  of  his  council,  among  the  laws 
which  he  gave  to  the  Sicilians;  when  that  country  was  redu- 
ced into  the  form  of  a province,  Cic.  J'err.  iii.  8.  10.  It  re- 
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fembled  the  regulations  of  the  cenfors,  (Leges  Censoriye),  in 
their  leafes  and  bargains,  (in  locationibus  ct pa&ionibus),  and 
fettled  the  manner  of  collecting  and  ascertaining  the  quantity 
of  the  tithes. 

Lex  HIRTIA,  A.  704,  That  the  adherents  of  Pompey 
( Pompciani ) Should  be  excluded  from  preferments,  Cic.  Phil. 
xiii.  16. 

Lex  HORATIA,  about  rewarding  Caia  Tarratia,  a veflal 
virgin,  becaufe  fhe  had  given  in  a prefent  to  the  Roman  peo- 
ple the  Campus  'Tiburtinus,  or  Martius : That  die  fhould  be 
admitted  to  give  evidence  ( tejlabilis  ejfet),  be  difcharged  from 
licr  priefthood  ( eXavgurari  pojfet),  and  might  marry  if  fhc 
chofe,  Gel!,  vi.  7. 

Lex  HORTENSIA,  That  the  nundince  or  market-days, 
which  ufed  to  be  held  as  ferue  or  holidays,  fhould  be  fuJLe  or 
court  days  : That  the  country  people,  who  came  to  town  for 
market,  might  then  get  their  law-luits  determined,  (lites  com- 
ponerent),  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  16. 

Lex  HORTENSIA,  de  plebifcitis.  See  p.  21,  98,  181. 

Lex  HOSTILI  A,  de  furtis , about  theft,  is  mentioned  only 
by  Juftinianj  Injlit.  iv.  10. 

Lex  ICILIA,  de  tribums,  A.  261,  That  no  one  fhould  con- 
tradict or  interrupt  a tribune  (inter  furi  tribuno ) while  fpeaking 
to  the  people,  Dionyf.  vii.  17. 

Another,  A.  297,  de  Aventino  public  undo.  That  the 

Aventine  hill  fhould  be  common  for  the  people  to  build  upon. 
Id.  x.  32.  Lit),  iii.  13.  It  was  a condition  in  the  creation  of 
the  decemviri , that  this  law,  and  thofe  relating  to  the  tribunes, 
(Lh.GES  SACRAT.E;,  fhould  not  be  abrogated,  Liv.  iii. 
32- 

Lex  JULIA,  de  chit  ate  fnciis  et  Latinis  danda  ; the  author 
L.  Julius  Caelar,  A 603,  That  the  freedom  of  the  city  fhould 
he  given  to  the  Latins  and  all  the  Italian  allies  who  chofe  to 
accept  of  it,  (qui  ei  legi fundi  fieri  vellent),  Cic.  pro  Balb.  8. 
Gell.  iv.  4.  See  p.  43.  67. 

Leges  JULIAS,  laws  made  by  Julius  Cedar  and  Auo-uf- 
tus : 0 

C.  Julius  Ceefar,  in  his  firft  ccnfulfhip,  A. 

t>94,  and  afterwards  when  dictator  : 

Lex  JULIA  AgraRia,  for  diflributing  the  lands  of  Cam- 
pania and  Stella,  to  20, cob  poor  citizens,  who  had  each  three 
children  or  more,  Cic. pro  Plcinr.  5.  Att.  ii.  16.  18,  in.  Veil. 

Ji.  44.  Dio , xxxviii.  1,  7. 
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When  Bibulus,  Ctefar’s  colleague  in  the  confulate,  gave  his 
negative  to  this  law,  he  was  driven  from  the  Forum  by  force. 
And  next  day  having  complained  in  the  fenate,  but  not  being 
fupported,  he  was  fo  difcouraged,  that  during  his  continuance 
in  office  for  eight  months,  he  Ihut  himfelf  up  at  home,  with- 
out doing  any  thing,  but  interpofing  by  his  edifts,  ( ut , quoad, 
potejlate  abirct,  domo  abditus  nihil  alittd  quamper  edi&a  obtiun- 
tiaret ),  Suet.  Jul.  20.  Dio,  xxxviii.  6.  by  which  mean;-, 
while  he  wilhed  to  raife  odium  againft  his  colleague,  he  en- 
creafed  his  power,  Veil.  ii.  44.  Metellus  Celer,  Cato,  and  his 
great  admirer  (e emulator ) M.  Favonius,  at  firft  refufed  to 
l'wear  to  this  law  ; but  conftrained  by  the  feverity  of  the  pu- 
nilhment  annexed  to  it,  which  Appian  fays  was  capital,  de  Bell. 
Civil,  ii.  434.  they  at  laft  complied,  Dio,  xxxviii.  7.  Plutarch, 
in  Cato  Minor.  This  cuftom  of  obliging  all  citizens,  particu- 
larly fenators,  within  a limited  time,  to  lignify  their  appro- 
bation of  a law  by  fwearing  to  fupport  it,  at  firft  introduced  in 
the  time  of  Marius,  (S e.t  Leges  Appuleue),  was  now  obferved 
with  refpecl  to  every  ordinance  of  the  people,  however  vio- 
lent and  abfurd,  Dio,  xxxviii.  7.  Cic.  Scxt.  28. 

- - de  Public  axis  tcrtia  parte  pecuniee  debitce  relevandis , 

about  remitting  to  the  farmers-general  a third  part  of  what 
they  had  ftipulated  to  pay,  Suet.  ibid.  Cic. pro  Plane.  14.  Dio , 
ibid.  Appian.  B.  Civ.  ii.  435.  Seep.  24.  When  Cato  oppo- 
fed  this  law  with  his  ufual  lirmnefs,  Caefar  ordered  him  to  be 
hurried  away  to  prifon  ; but  fearing  led  fuch  violence  lliould 
raife  odium  againft  him,  he  defired  one  of  the  tribunes  to  iu- 
terpofe  and  free  him,  Plutarch,  in  Caf. 

Dio  fays  that  this  happened  when  Cato  oppofed  the  former 
law  in  the  fenate,  xxxviii.  3.  So  Suet.  Ca-f.  20.  Cell.  iv.  10. 
When  many  of  the  fenators  follow'ed  Cato,  one  of  them,  nam- 
ed M.  Petreius,  being  reproved  by  Caefar  for  going  away  before 
the  houfe  was  difmifted,  replied,  “ 1 had  rather  be  with  Cato 
“ in  prifon,  than  here  with  Ctefar,”  ibid.  Seep.  15. 

For  the  ratification  of  all  Pompey’s  afts  in  Alia. 

This  law  was  chiefly  oppofed  by  Lucullus ; but  Caefar  fo  fright- 
ened him  with  threatening  to  bring  him  to  an  account  for  his 
conduct  in  Afia,  that  he  promifed  compliance  on  his  knees. 
Suet.  ibid. 

de  Provincijs  ordixandis;  an  improvement  on 

the  Cornelian  law  about  the  provinces  ; ordaining  that  thofe 
who  had  been  praetors  lliould  not  command  a province  above 
one  year,  and  thofe  who  had  been  confuls,  not  above  two  years, 

Cic. 
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Cic.  Phil.  X.  8.  Dio,  xliii.  25.  Alfo  ordaining  that  Achaia, 
Theflaly,  Athens,  and  all  Greece  ihould  be  free  and  ufe  their 
own  laws,  Cic.  in  P if.  16. 

dd  Sacerdotiis,  reftoring  the  Domitian  law,  and 

permitting  perfons  to  be  defied  priefls  in  their  abi'ence,  Cic. 
ad  Brut.  5. 

Judiciaria,  ordering  the  judich  to  be  chofen  only 

from  the  fenators  and  equites,  and  not  from  the  trihuni  cerarii. 
Suet.  Jul.  41.  Cic.  Phil.  i.  9. 

de  Refetundis,  very  fevere  ( deerrima ) again!!, 

extortion.  It  is  faid  to  have  contained  above  100  heads,  C.ic. 
Fam.  viii.  7.  in  Pif.  16,  21,37.  Sext.  64.  pro  Rahir.  Pojlh.  4. 
Vatin.  12.  ad  Attic,  v.  10,  16.  Suet.Jul.  43.' 

de  Legationibus  liberis,  limiting  their  duration 

to  five  years,  (fee  p.  21.)  Cic.Att.xv.11.  They  were  called 
liberie,  qitod,  cum  velis,  introire,  exire  liccat,  ibid. 

de  Vi  public  a et  frivata,  et  de  majestate, 

Cic.  Phil.  i.  8,  9. 

de  Pecuniis  mutuis,  about  borrowed  money.  See 

p.  46.  Dio,  xli.  37.  xlii.  51.  C<ef.  B.  C.  iii.  1,  20,  42. 

de  Modo  pecuniae  possidend-zE,  That  no  one  fhould 

keep  by  him  in  fpecie  above  a certain  fum,  ( hxfejiertia ),  Dio, 
xli.  38.  Tacit . Annul,  vi.  16. 

About  the  population  of  Italy,  That  no  Roman  ci- 
tizen ihould  remain  abroad  above  three  years,  unlefs  in  the 
army,  or  on  public  bufinefs  : That  at  lead  a third  of  thofc  em- 
ployed in  pafturage  !hould  be  free-born  citizens  : Alfo  about 
encreafing  the  puuilhmcnt  of  crimes,  diflolving  all  corpora- 
tions or  focieties,  except  the  ancient  ones,  granting  the  free- 
dom of  the  city  to  phyficians,  and  profeflors  of  the  liberal  arts, 
&c.  Suet.  42. 

de  Residuis,  about  bringing  thofe  to  account  wdio 

retained  any  part  of  the  public  money  in  their  hands,  Marci- 
an.  1.  4.  § 3,  ad  leg.  Jul. 

— — de  Liberis  proscriptorum,  That  the  children  of 
thofe  proferibed  by  Sylla  ihould  be  admitted  to  enjoy  prefer- 
ments, Suet.  Jul.  41.  which  Cicero,  when  conful,  had  opnol- 
ed,  Cic.  in  Pif.  2. 

Sumptxjaria,  Suet.  Jul.  42.  Cic.  ad  Att.  xiii.  7. 
Fam.  vii.  26.  ix.  15.  It  allowed  200  HS.  on  the  dies profejli 
3°°  on  the  calends,  nones,  ides,  pud  fome  other  feltivals ; 
1000  at  marriage-feafts,  (iiuptiis  et  repotiis'),  and  fuch  extraor- 
dinary entertainments.  Gellius  aferibes  this  law  to  Auguftus, 

2, 
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ii.  24.  but  it  fcems  to  have  been  enabled  by  both,  Dio,  liv.  2. 
By  an  edit!  of  Auguftus  or  Tiberius,  the  allowance  for  an  en- 
tertainment was  raifed,  in  proportion  to  its  folemnity,  from 
300  to  2000  HS.  Cell.  ibid. 

2.  The  Leges  JULIA*.  made  by  Auguftus  were  chiefly  ; 

Concerning  marriage,  (de  maritanelis  ordinibus.  Suet. 

Aug.  34.  hence  called  by  Horace  Lex  marita,  Carm.fecul.  v. 
68.)  Liv.  Epit.  59.  Suet.  89. 

dc  Adulteriis,  ct  de  pudicitia,  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  3 1 . — deam- 

bitUy  Suet.  34.  again!!  foreftalling  the  market,  (tiequis  contra 
annonam  fccerit,  focietatemve  coierit , quo  annonu  cariorjiat,  Ul- 
pian.) 

de  Tutoribus,  That  guardians  Ihould  be  appointed 

for  orphans  in  the  provinces,  as  at  Rome,  by  the  Atiliaa  law, 
JuJlin.  Infl.  de  Atil.  tut. 

Lex  JULIA  theatralis,  That  thofe  equite r,  who  them- 
felvcs,  their  fathers,  or  grandfathers,  had  the  fortune  of  an 
cques,  Ihould  fit  in  the  fourteen  rows  afligned  by  the  Rofcian 
law  ta  that  order.  Suet.  Aug.  40.  P/2/7,  xxxiii.  2. 

There  are  feveral  other  laws  called  Leges  Julia-,  which  oc- 
cur only  in  the  Corpus  Juris. 

Julius  Ccefar  propofed  revifing  all  the  laws,  and  reducing 
them  to  a certain  form.  But  this,  with  many  other  noble  de- 
figns  of  that  wonderful  man,  was  prevented  by  his  death. 
Suet.  Jttl.  44. 

Lex  JUNIA,  by  M.  Junius  Pennus  a tribune,  A.  627,  a- 
bout  expelling  foreigners  from  the  city.  See  p.  75*  Againll 
extortion,  ordaining,  that  befides  the  htts  ajiimatio,  or  pay- 
ing an  eftimate  of  the  damages,  the  perfon  conv icled  of  this 
Crime  fiiould  fufFer  banilhment,  Pciterc.  ii.  8.  Cic.pro  Bulb.  1 1 . 

Another,  by  M.  Junius  Silanus  the  conful,  A.  644, 

about  dimim filing  the  number  of  campaigns  whicn  lolaieis 
Ihould  ferve,  Afcoti.  in  Cic.  pro  Cornel. 

Lex  JUNIA  LICINIA,  or  Junta  et  Licinia,  A.  691.  en- 
forcing the  Didian  law  by  feverer  penalties,  Lie.  1 hil.  3* 
pro  Sext.  64.  Vatin.  14.  Att.  iv.  16.  ii.  Q. 

Lex  JUNIA  NORBANA,  A.  771,  concerning  the  manu- 
mifiion  of  flaves.  See  p.  41. 

Lex  LABI  ENA,  A.  691,  abrogating  the  law  of  Sylla,  and 
reftoring  the  Domitian  law  in  the  ele&ion  of  priefis ; which 
paved  the  way  for  Caefar’s  being  created  Por.tifex  Maximus , 
Dio  xxxvii.  37.  Bv  this  law,  two  of  the  college,  named  the 

candidates. 
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candidates,  and  the  people  chofe  which  of  them  they  pleated, 
Cic.  Phi!,  ii.  2. 

Lex  AMPLA  LABIENA,  by  tvto  tribunes,  A.  663,  That 
at  the  Circenfian  games  Pompey  Ihould  wear  a golden  crown, 
and  his  triumphal  robes  ; and  in  the  theatre,  the  pnetexta  and 
a golden  crown  ; which  mark  of  diffinftion  he  uled  only  once. 
Pat  ere.  ii.  4c. 

Lex  L/ETORIA,  A.  292,  That  the  plebeian  magiftrates 
liiould  be  created  at  the  Comitia  Trihut  a,  Liv.  ii.  56,  57. 

Another,  A.  490,  again!!  the  defrauding  of  minors, 

( contra  adolefcentium  circumfcriptionem ) Cic.  Oil.  iii.  15.  By 
this  law  the  years  of  minority  were  limited  to  twenty-five,  and 
no  one  below  that  age  could  make  a legal  bargain,  (Jlipularif 
Plaut.  Rud.  v.  3,  25.  whence  it  is  called  Lex  Quin  A vicen- 
NARIA,  Plant.  PJ'cud.  i.  3,  68. 

Leges  LICINIAL,  by  P.  Licinius  Varus,  city  prretor,  A. 
345,  fixing  the  day  for  the  ludi  Apollinares,  which  before  was 
uncertain,  Liv.  xxvii.  23. 

by  C.  Licinius  Craffus,  a tribune,  A.  608,  That 

the  choice  of  prielts  liiould  be  transferred  from  their  college 
to  the  people  ; but  it  did  not  pafs,  Cic.  de  Amic.  23. 

This  Licinius  Craffus,  according  to  Cicero,  firlt  introduced 
the  cuilom  of  turning  his  face  to  the  Forum  when  he  fpoke  to 
the  people,  and  not  to  the  fenate,  as  formerly,  (primum  injlituit 
in  forum  verfus  agere  cum  populo ),  ibid.  But  Plutarch  lays 
this  was  firlt  done  by  Cains  Gracchus,  Pint,  in  Gracch. 

— by  C.  Licinius  Stolo,  A.  377,  That  no  one  Ihould 
po fiefs  above  500  acres  of  land,  Liv.  vi.  35.  nor  keep  more 
than  loo  head  of  great,  or  500  head  of  fmall  cattle,  Appian.  de 
Bell.  Civ.  i.  But  Licinus  himfelf  was  icon  after  punilhed for 
violating  his  own  law,  Liv.  vii.  16. 

■ by  Craffus  the  orator,  fimilar  to  the  TEbutian  law, 

Cic.  pro  Dam.  20. 

Lex  LICIN1A,  de  fodahtiis  et  de  ambitu , A.  698,  againff 
bribery,  and  affembling  focieties  or  companies  for  the  purpofe 
of  canvaffing  for  an  office,  Cic.  pro  Plane.  1 5,  16.  In  a trial 
for  this  crime,  and  for  it  only,  the  accufer  was  allowed  to 
name  (edere)  the  jurymen  (judices)  from  the  people  in  general, 
\ex  omni populo'),  ibid.  17. 

Lex  LIC1 NI A fumptuaria,  by  the  confuls  P.  Licinius  Craf- 
fus the  Rich , and  Cm.  Lentulus,  A.  656,  much  the  fame  with 
the  t annum  law : That  on  ordinary  days  there  liiould  not  be 
more  ferved  up  at  table  than  three  pounds  of  freih,  and  one 
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] round  of  fait  meat,  (Jal/a merit orum) ; but  as  much  of  the 
fruits  of  the  ground  as  every  one  pleated,  Macrob.  ii.  13.  Gel 1. 
ii.  24. 

Lex  LICINIA  CASSIA,  A.  422,  That  the  legionary  tri- 
bunes thould  not  be  chofen  that  year  by  the  people,  but  by  the 
confuls  and  praetors,  Liv.  xlii.  31. 

Lex  LICINIA  SEXTIA,  A.  377,  about  debt.  That  what 
had  been  paid  of  the  intereft  ( quod  ufuris pernumeratum  effet) 
fhould  be  deducted  from  the  capital,  and  the  remainder  paid 
in  three  years  by  equal  portions,  Liv.  vi.  35.  That  inflead  of 
Duumviri  for  performing  facred  rites.  Decemviri  fhould  be 
chofen,  part  from  the  patricians,  and  part  from  the  plebeians, 
Liv.  vi.  41.  That  one  of  the  confuls  fhould  be  created  from  a- 
mong  the  plebeians,  ibid.  vi.  35.  See  p.  116. 

Lex  LICINIA  JUNIA,  or  'Junki  et  Licinia,  by  the  two 
confuls,  A.  691,  enforcing  the  lex  Cicilia  Didia , Cic.  in  Vat. 
14.  whence  both  laws  are  often  joined,  Cic.  Phil.  v.  3.  pro 
Sext.  64.  Att.  ii.  9.  iv.  16. 

Lex  LICINIA  MUCIA,  A.  658,  That  no  one  fhould  pafs 
for  a citizen  who  was  not  lo,  Cic.  Off.  iii.  11.  pro  Balb.  21. 
24.  which  was  one  principal  caul'e  of  the  Italic  or  Marfic  wars, 
Afcon.  in  Cic.  pro  Cornel. 

Leges  LI  VlfE,  propofed  by  M.  Livius  Drufus,  a tribune, 
A.  662,  about  tranfplanting  colonies  to  different  places  in  I- 
taly  and  Sicily,  and  granting  corn  to  poor  citizens  at  a low 
price  ; alfo  that  th ejudices  fhould  be  chofen  indifferently  from 
the  fenators  and  equites,  and  that  the  allied  Hates  of  Italy  fhould 
be  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  city. 

Drufus  was  a man  of  great  eloquence,  and  of  the  mofl  up- 
right intentions  ; but  endeavouring  to  reconcile  thofe  whofe 
interefts  were  diametrically  oppolite,  he  was  crufhed  in  the 
attempt : being  murdered  by  an  unknown  afiaffin  at  his  own 
Iioufe,  upon  his  return  from  the  Forum,  arnidft  a number  of 
clients  and  friends.  No  inquiry  tvas  made  about  his  death. 
The  Hates  of  Italy  confidered  this  event  as  a fignal  of  revolt, 
and  endeavoured  to  extort  by  force  what  they  could  not  op- 
tain  voluntarily.  Above  300,000  men  fell  in  the  conteH  in 
the  fpace  of  two  years.  At  laH  the  Romans,  although  upon 
the  whole  they  had  the  advantage,  were  obliged  to  grant  the 
freedom  of  the  city,  fil'd  to  their  allies,  and  afterwai  ds  to  all 
the  Hates  of  Italy,  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  i.  373,  l£c.  f ell.  Pat. 
ii.  15.  Liv.  Epit.  71.  Cic.  Brut.  28,  49,  62.  pro  Rabir.  7. 
Plane.  14.  Dom.  19.  . 
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This  Drufus  is  alfo  faid  to  have  got  a law  puffed  for  mixing 
an  eighth  part  of  brafs  with  filver,  Plin.  xxxiii.  33. 

But  the  laws  of  Drufus  (leges  Livue),  as  Cicero  fays,  were 
fcon  abolidied  by  a fhort  decree  of  the  fenate,  (uno  verficulo fe- 
status punElo  temporis fublatce  funt , Cic.  de  legg.  ii.  6.  Decre- 
pit enim  fenatiis,  Philippa  cof  referente,  Contra  auspicia. 

I.ATAS  VIDERI.) 

Drufus  was  grandfather  to  Livia,  the  wife-  of  Auguflus, 
and  mother  of  Tiberius. 

Lex  LUTATIA,  de  vi,  by  CL  Lutatius  Catulus,  A.  675, 
That  a perfon  might  be  tried  for  violence  on  any  day,  Cic.  pro 
C<cl.  1.  29.  feflivals  not  excepted,  on  which  no  trials  ufed  to 
be  held,  Cic.  API.  m Perr.  10. 

Lex  MiENIA,  by  a tribune,  A.  467,  That  the  fenate 
fhould  ratify  whatever  the  people  enafted,  Cic.  in  Brut.  14. 
See  p.  21. 

Lex  MAJESTATIS,  for  puni  firing  any  crime  agairifl  the 
people,  and  afterwards  againft  the  emperor,  Cornelia , \£c. 
Cic.  in  Pif.  2i.  Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  34. 


Lex  MAMILIA,  de  limit  thus,  vel  de  regundis  finibus  agro- 
rum, for  regulating  the  bounds  of  farms  ; whence  the  author 
of  it,  C.  Mamilius,  a tribune,  A.  642,  got  the  firname  of  Li- 
MITANUS.  It  ordained.  That  there  fhould  be  an  uncultivated 
lpace  of  five  feet  broad  left  between  farms  ; and  if  any  difpute 
happened  about  this  matter,  that  arbiters  fhould  be  appointed 
by  the  prator  to  determine  it.  The  law  of  the  Twelve  Ta- 
bles required  three,  Cic.  de  legg.  i.  21. 

Another,  by  the  fame  perfon,  for  punifhing  thofe  who 

had  received  bribes  from  lugurtha.  Sail.  %icr.  yin 


us,  who  was  conful,  A.  603. 
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The  formalities  of  buying  and  felling  were  by  the  Romans 
nfed  in  their  mod  folenm  tranfactions  ; as  in  emancipation  and 
adoption , marriage  and  te  laments,  in  transferring  property,  &c. 

Lex  MANLIA,  by  a tribune,  A.  558,  about  creating  the. 
"Triumviri  F.  pul  ones,  Liv.  xxxiii.  42.  Cic.  de  Orat.  iii.  19. 

de  ViCESlMA,  by  a conful,  A.  396.  Liv.  vii.  16. 

See  p.  64. 

Lex  MARCIA,  by  Marcius  Cenforinus,  That  no  one  fliould 
be  made  a cenfor  a fecond  time,  Plutarch,  in  Coriol. 

■ de  Statiellatibus  vel  Statiellis,  that  the  fenate  upon  oath 

fliould  appoint  a perfon  to  inquire  into,  and  redrefs  the  inju- 
ries of  the  Statielli  or  -ates,  a nation  of  Liguria,  Liv.  xlii.  21. 

Lex  MARIA,  by  C.  Marius,  when  tribune,  A.  634.  about 
making  the  entrances  to  the  Ovilia  (pontes)  narrower,  Cic.  de 
legg.  iii.  17. 

Lex  MARIA  PORCIA,  by  two  tribunes,  A.  691,  That 
thofe  commanders  fhould  be  punifhed,  who,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a triumph,  wrote  to  the  fenate  a falfe  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  enemy  flain  in  battle,  or  of  the  citizens  that  were 
miffing  ; and  that  when  they  returned  to  the  city,  they  ffiould 
fwear  before  the  city  quaeilors  to  the  truth  of  the  account 
which  they  had  fent,  Valer.  Max.  ii.  8.  1. 

Lex  MEMMIA  vel  REMMIA  ; by  whom  it  was  propofed, 
or  in  what  year,  is  uncertain.  It  ordained,  That  an  accufa- 
tion  ffiould  not  be  admitted  again!!  thofe  who  were  abfent  on 
account  of  the  public,  Valer.  Max.  iii.  7. 9.  Suet.  Jul.  23.  And 
if  any  one  was  convi&ed  of  falfe  accufation  (calumnice'),  that 
he  ffiould  be  branded  on  the  forehead  with  a letter,  Cic.  pro 
Rofc.  Atnm.  19,  20.  probably  with  the  letter  K,  as  anciently 
the  name  of  this  crime  was  written  Kalumnia. 

Lex  MENENIA,  A.  302,  That  in  impofing  fines,  a flieep 
ffiould  be  eftimated  at  ten  affes,  and  an  ox  at  one  hundred, 
Fcjlus  in  Peculatus. 

Lex  MEN  SI  A,  That  a child  ffiould  be  held  as  a foreigner, 
if  either  of  the  parents  was  fo.  But  if  both  parents  were  Ro- 
mans and  married,  children  always  obtained  the  rank  of  the 
father,  (patrem  fequuntur  liheri,  Liv.  iv.  4.)  and  if  unmarried, 
of  the  mother,  Ulpian. 

Lex  METILIA,  by  a tribune,  A.  516,.  That  Minucius, 
mafler  of  horfe,  fliould  have  equal  command  with  Fabius  the 
di&ator,  Liv.  xxii.  25,  26. 

Another,  as  it  is  thought  by  a tribune  A.  535,  giv- 
ing dire&ions  tp  fullers  of  cloth  ; propofed  to  the  people  at  the 
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defire  of  the  cenfors,  ( 'qtiatn  C.  Flaminius  L.  JEtndius  cen fores 
dcdcrc  ad  populum  ferendam,)  Plin.  xxxv.  17,  f.  5 7 ■ 

4>  Another,  by  Metellus  Nepos  a praetor,  A.  694.  a- 

bout  freeing  Rome  and  Italy  from  taxes,  (rijn,  veBigalia)  Dio, 
xxxvii.  51.  probably  thofe  paid  for  goods  imported,  (portori- 

um),  Cic.  Att.  ii.  16.  ...  „ ~ 

Leges  MILITARES,  regulations  for  the  army.  By  one  of 
thefe  it  was  provided.  That  if  a foldier  was  by  chance  inlifted 
into  a legion,  commanded  by  a tribune  whom  he  could  prove 
to  be  inimical  to  him,  he  might  go  from  that  legion  to  ano- 
ther, Cic.  pro  Flacco,  32. 

Lex  MINUCIA,  de  triumviris  mtnfariis,  by  a tribune,  A. 
537,  about  appointing  bankers  to  receive  the  public  money, 
Liv.  xxxiii-  21. 

Leges  NUMhE,  laws  of  king  Numa,  mentioned  by  diffe- 
rent authors  : That  the  gods  fhould  be  worfhipped  with  corn 
and  a falted  cake,  (fruge  et  falfd  mold),  Plin.  18.  2.  That 
whoever  knowingly  killed  a free  man,  lhould  be  held  as  a par- 
ricide, Fejlus  in  Qu^estores  Parricidii  : That  no  harlot 
fhould  touch  the  altar  of  Juno  ; and  if  fhe  did,  that  fhe  lhould 
facrifice  an  ewe  lamb  to  that  goddefs  with  difhevelled  hair.  Id* 
in  Pellices,  Gell.  iv.  3.  That  whoever  removed  a land-mark 
fhould  be  put  to  death,  (qui  terminum  exaraffet , et  ipfimi  et  boves 
facros  ejfe).  Fell,  in  Termino  : That  wine  fhould  not  be 
poured  on  a funeral  pile,  Plin.  xiv.  12.  &c. 

Lex  OCTAVIA  frumentaria,  by  a tribune,  A.  633,  abro- 
gating the  Sempronian  law,  Cic.  in  Brut.  6 2,  and  ordaining  as 
it  is  thought,  that  corn  fhould  not  be  given  at  fo  low  a price  to 
the  people.  It  is  greatly  commended  by  Cicero,  Off.  ii. 
21. 

Lex  OGULNI  A,  by  two  tribunes,  A.  453,  That  the  number 
of  the  pontifices  fhould  be  increafed  to  eight,  and  of  the  au- 
gurs to  nine  ; and  that  four  of  the  former,  and  five  of  the 
latter  lhould  be  chofen  from  among  the  plebeians,  Liv.  x. 
6.  9. 

Lex  OPPIA,  by  a tribune,  A.  540,  That  no  woman  fhould 
have  in  her  drefs  above  half  an  ounce  of  gold,  nor  wear  a gar* 
ment  of  different  colours,  nor  ride  in  a carriage  in  the  city  or 
in  any  town,  or  within  a mile  of  it,  unlefs  upon  occalion  of  a 
public  facrifice,  Liv.  xxxiv.  1.  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  33. 

Lex  OPTIMA,  a law  was  fo  called  which  conferred  the 
mofl  complete  authority,  Fejlus  in  voce,  as  that  was  called 
optimum  jus  which  bellowed  complete  property, 
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Lex  ORCHIA,  by  a tribune,  A.  566,  limiting  the  num- 
ber of  guefts  at  an  entertainment,  Fejl.  in  Opsonitavere, 
Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  13. 

Lex  OVINIA,  That  the  cenfors  fbould  chufe  the  mofl  wor- 
thy of  all  ranks  into  the  fenate,  Feftus  in  Pr/ETERITI  Sena- 
tores.  Thole  who  had  borne  offices  were  commonly  firll 
chofen ; and  that  all  thefe  might  be  admitted,  fometimes  more 
than  the  limited  number  were  elected,  Dio,  xxxvii.  46. 

Lex  PAPI  A,  by  a tribune,  A.  688,  That  foreigners  ffiould 
be  expelled  from  Rome,  and  the  allies  of  the  Latin  name  for- 
ced to  return  to  their  cities,  Cic.  Off.  iii.  1 1.  pro  Bulb.  23. 
Arch.  5.  Att.  iv.  16.  Dio,  xxxvii.  9. 

Lex  PAPIA  POPPAiA,  about  the  manner  of  chufing  ( capi - 
endi ) Veftal  virgins,  Cell.  i.  12.  The  author  of  it,  and  the 
time  when  it  palled,  are  uncertain. 

Lex  PAPIA  POPP  TEA,  de  maritandis  ordinibus,  propofed 
by  the  confuls  Papins  and  Poppaeus  at  the  defire  of  Auguftus, 
A.  762,  enforcing  and  enlarging  the  Julian  law.  Tacit.  Ann. 
iii.  25,  28.  The  end  of  it  was  to  promote  population,  and 
repair  the  defolation  occafioned  by  the  civil  wars.  It  met  with 
great  oppofition  from  the  nobility,  and  confifted  of  feveral  dil- 
tinft  particulars,  (Lex  Satura).  It  propofed  certain  rewards 
to  marriage,  and  penalties  again!!  celibacy,  which  had  always 
been  much  difcouraged  in  the  Roman  ftate,  Val.  Max.  ii.  9. 
Liv.  xlv.  1 5.  Fpit.  59.  Suet.  Aug.  34,  & 89.  Dio,  lvi.  3,  4. 
Gell.  i.  6.  v.  19.  and  yet  greatly  prevailed,  ibid.  Si?  Pliri.  xiv. 
protem.  Sencc.  confol.  ad  Marc.  19.  for  reafons  enumerated. 
Plant.  Mil.  iii.  1,85,111,  &c.  Whoever  in  the  city  had  three 
children,  in  the  other  parts  of  Italy  four,  and  in  the  provinces 
five,  was  intitled  to  certain  privileges  and  immunities.  Hence 
the  famous  JUS  TRIUM  LIBERORUM,  fo  often  mention- 
ed by  Pliny,  Martial,  &c.  which  ufed  to  be  granted  alfo  to 
thofe  who  had  no  children,  firft  by  the  fenate,  and  afterwards 
by  the  emperor,  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  1 3.  x.  2.  96.  Martial,  ii.  91,  92. 
not  only  to  men,  but  likewife  to  women,  Dio,  lv.  2.  Suet. 
Claud.  19.  PHn.  Epift.  ii.  13.  vii.  16.  x.  2,  95,  96.  The  pri- 
vileges of  having  three  children  were,  an  exemption  from 
the  trouble  of  guardianlhip,  a priority  in  bearing  offices,  Plin. 
Ep.  viii.  16.  and  a treble  proportion  of  corn.  Thofe  who  liv- 
ed in  celibacy  could  not  fucceed  to  an  inheritance,  except  of 
their  neareft  relations,  unlefs  they  married  within  100  days 
after  the  death  of  the  teftator ; nor  receive  an  entire  legacy, 
(lepatum  omnc}  vel  folidu/n  caper  e).  And  what  they  were  thus 
* * deprived 
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deprived  of  in  certain  cafes  fell  as  an  efcheat  ( caducum ) to  the 
exchequer  (fifco)  or  prince’s  privatepurfe,  Juvenal,  ix.  88,  &.c. 

lex  PAPIRIA,  by  a tribune,  A.  563,  diminiflung  the 
Weight  of  the  as  one  half,  Phn.  xxxui.  3# 

JI by  a praetor,  A.  421,  granting  the  freedom  of  the  city 

without  tl'.e  right  of  voting  to  the  people  of  Acerra,  Liv. 
viii.  17. 

by  a tribune,  the  year  uncertain.  That  no  edifice,  land, 

or  altar,  Ihould  be  confecrated  without  the  order  of  the  people, 
Cic.  pro  Dom.  49. 

A.  325,  about  eftimating  fines,  Liv.  iv.  30.  probably 

the  fame  with  Lex  Menenia.  fl 

That  no  one  ihould  moleil  another  without  caufe, 

Fcjl.  in  Sacramentum. 

by  a tribune,  A.  621.  That  tablets  ihould  be  ufed  ill 

palling  laws,  Cic.  de  legg.  iii.  16. 

by  a tribune,  A.  623,  That  the  people  might  re-eleft 

the  fame  perfon  tribune  as  often  as  they  chofe  ; but  it  was  re- 
jected, Cic.  de  Amic.  25.  Liv.  Epit.  59. 

Initead  of  Papirius,  they  anciently  wrote  Papifius,C\Q. 
Fam.  ix.  21.  So  Valefius  for  Valerius,  Aufclius  for  Aurelius , 
&c.  Varro  de  Lat.  ling.  i.  6.  Fejlus.  QuinBil.  i.  4.  Ap.  Clau- 
dius is  laid  to  have  invented  the  letter  R,  probably  from  his 
firft  ufing  it  in  thefe  words,  D.  i.  2,  2,  36. 

Lex  PEDIA,  by  Pedius  the  conful,  A.  710,  decree- 
ing baniihment  againit  the  murderers  of  Caifar,  Veil.  Pat. 
ii.  69. 

Lex  PEDUCiEA,  by  a tribune,  A.  640,  againil  inceft, 
Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  30. 

Lex  PERSOLONIA,  or  Pifulania,  That  if  a quadruped 
did  any  hurt,  the  owner  ihould  either  repair  the  damage,  or 
give  up  the  bead,  Pauli.  Sent.  i. 

Lex  P /ETEL1A  de  ambitu,  by  a tribune,  A.  397,  That 
candidates  ihould  not  go  round  to  fairs  and  other  public  meet- 
ings, for  the  fake  of  canvaffing,  Liv.  vii.  15. 

de  Nsxrs,  by  the  confuls,  A.  429,  That  no  one 

ihould  be  kept  in  fetters  or  in  bonds,  but  for  a crime  that  de- 
ierved  it,  and  that  only  till  he  fuffered  the  punilhment  due  by 
law  : That  creditors  ihould  have  a right  to  attach  the  goods, 
and  not  the  perfons  of  their  debtors,  Liv.  viii.  28. 

de  Pecueatu,  by  a tribune,  A.  566,  That  inquiry 

ihould  be  made  about  the  money  taken  or  exafted  from  King 

Antiochus 
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Antiochus  and  his  fubjcfts,  and  how  much  of  it  had  not  been 
brought  into  the  public  treafury,  Liv.  xxxviii.  54. 

Lex  PETREIA,  by  a tribune,  A.  668,  That  mutinous 
foldiers  Ihould  be  decimated,  i.  e.  That  every  tenth  man 
fliould  be  fclected  by  lot  for  punifliment,  Appian.  de  Bell. 
Civ.  ii.  />.  457. 

Lex  PETRONIA,  by  a conful,  A.  813,  prohibiting  maf- 
ters  from  compelling  their  Haves  to  fight  with  wild  beafts, 
Modejlin.  ad  leg.  Cornel,  de  ficar. 

Lex  PIN  ARIA  ANNALIS,  by  a tribune,  A.  622.  What 
it  was  is  uncertain,  Cic.  de  Or  at.  ii.  65. 

Lex  PLAUTIA  velPLOTIA,  by  a tribune,  A.  664,  That 
the  judices  fliould  be  chofen  both  from  the  fenators  and  equites ; 
and  fome  alfo  from  the  plebeians.  By  this  law  each  tribe 
chofe  annually  fifteen  (quinos  denos  fuffragio  creabant ),  to  be 
judices  for  that  year,  in  all  525.  Some  read  quinos  creabant ; 
thus  making  them  the  fame  with  the  Centumviri,  Afcon.  in 
Cic.  pro  Cornel. 

PLOTIA  de  vi,  againft  violence.  Cic. pro  Mil.  13. 

Fam.  viii.  8. 

Lex  POMPEIA  de  vi,  by  Pompey,  when  foie  conful,  A. 
701,  That  an  inquiry  Ihould  be  made  about  the  murder  of 
Clodius  on  the  Appian  way,  the  burning  of  the  fenate-houfe, 
and  the  attack  made  on  the  houfe  of  M.  Lepidus  the  interrex, 
Cic.  pro  Mil.  ct  Afcon. 

de  Ambitu,  againft  bribery  and  corruption  in  elec- 
tions, with  the  inflidlion  of  new  and  feverer  puniftunents,  ibid. 
Dio,  xxxix.  37.  xl.  52. 

By  thefe  laws  the  method  of  trial  was  altered,  and  the 
length  of  them  limited  : Three  days  were  allowed  for  the  exa- 
mination of  witneffes,  and  the  fourth  for  the  fentence  ; on 
which  the  accufer  was  to  have  two  hours  only  to  enforce  the 
charge  ; the  criminal  three  for  his  defence,  ibid.  This  regu- 
lation was  confidered  as  a reftraint  on  eloquence,  Dialog,  de 
orator.  38. 

Lex  POMPEIA jWitww,  by  the  fame  perfon  ; retaining 
the  Aurelian  law,  but  ordaining,  That  the  judices  Ihould  be 
chofen  from  among  thofe  of  the  lugheft  fortune,  (ex  ampliffimo 
cenjii),  in  the  different  orders,  Cic.  in  Pif.  39.  Phil.  i.  8. 
Afcon.  in  Cic. — ghtum  in  judice  et  fortunafpeElari  deberet,  it 
dignitas,  Cic.  Phil.  i.  20. 

de  Comitiis,  That  no  one  fliould  be  allowed  to  ftand 
candidate  for  an  office  in  his  abfence.  In  this  law  Julius  Cadar 
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was  cxprefsly  excepted,  Suet.fjul.o. S.  Bio,  xl.  56.  Appian  de 
Bell.  Civ.  ii.p.  442,.  Cic.  Ait.  viii.  3.  Phil.  ii.  10. 

— de  repetundis,  Appian.  B.  Civ.  ii.  441. — Be  parricidis, 
1.  i.  Dig. 

The  regulations  which  Pompey  prefcrihed  to  the  Bithy- 
nians,  were  alfo  called  Lex  POMPEIA,  Phn.  Epijl.  x.  83. 

II3>II5*  . _ 

Lex  POMPEIA  de  civitate,  by  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo,  the 

conful,  A.  665,  granting  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  the  Itali- 
ans, and  the  Galli  Cifpadani,  Plin.  iii.  20. 

Lex  POPILIA,  about  chilling  the  Veftal  virgins,  Gell.  i.  1 2. 

Lex  PORCIA,  by  P.  Porcius  Lteca,  a tribune,  A.  454, 
That  no  one  Ihould  bind,  fcourge,  or  kill  a Roman  citi- 
zen, Liv.  x.  9.  Cic. pro  Rabir.  peril.  3,  4.  Vcrr.  v.  63.  Sallujl. 
Cat.  51. 

Lex  PUBLICIA,  vel  Publicia  de  liifu , again!!  playing  for 
money  at  any  game  but  what  required  ftrength,  zs,  footing, 
running,  leaping,  &c.  /.  3.  D.  de  aleat. 

Lex  PUBLILIA.  See  p.  21,  98. 

Lex  PUPIA,  by  a tribune.  That  the  fenate  Ihould  not  be 
held  on  comitial  days,  Cic.  adfratr.  ii.  2.  13.  and  that  in  the 
month  of  February,  their  firft  attention  Ihould  be  paid  to  the 
.hearing  of  embaffies,  Cic.  Fam.  i.  4. 

Lex  QUINCTIA,  A.  745,  about  the  punilhment  of  thofe 
who  hurt  or  fpoiled  the  aquaedu&s  or  public  refervoirs  of  wa- 
ter, Front  in.  de  aquaducl. 

Lex  REGIA,  conferring  fuprame  power  on  Augullus. 
■See  p.  25. 

Leges  REGIME,  laws  made  by  the  kings,  Cic.  Fufc.  quccjl. 
iii.  1.  which  are  faid  to  have  been  collefted  by  Papirius,  or 
as  it  was  anciently  written,  Papifius,  Cic.  Fam.  ix.  21.  foon 
after  the  expullion  of  Tarquin,  Bwnyf.  iii  36.  whence  they 
were  called  jus  civile  PAPIRIANUM  ; and  fome  of  them,  no 
doubt,  were  copied  into  the  Twelve  Tables. 

Lex  RHODIA,  containing  the  regulations  of  the  Rhodians 
concerning  naval  affairs,  (which  Cicero  greatly  commends, 
p>  0 leg.  Maml.  18.  and  Strabo,  lib.  14.)  fuppefed  to  have 
■been  adopted  by  the  Romans.  But  this  is  certain  only  with 
refpeft  to  one  claufe,  de  jaElu,  about  throwing  goods  over 
board  in  a ftorm. 

Leges  hr  REPETUNDIS  ; Acilia,  Calpurnia,  Ccecilia,  Cor- 
r.elm,  Julia,  Junia , Pompeia,  Servilia. 

Lex  ROSCI A theatralis,  determining  the  fortune  of  the  cq ri- 
tes, 
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tes,  and  appointing  them  certain  feats  in  the  theatre,  (See 
p.  27.)  Cic. pro  Mur cen.  19.  'Juvenal,  xiv.  323.  Liv.  Epit.  99. 
Mart.  v.  8.  Dio,  xxxvi.  25.  By  this  law  a certain  place  in  the 
theatre  was  affigned  to  fpendthrifts,  ( decoBoribus ),  Cic.  Phil, 
ii.  18.  The  palling  of  this  law  occafioned  great  tumults, 
which  were  allayed  by  the  eloquence  of  Cicero  the  conful, 
Cic.  Att.  ii.  1.  Pint,  in  Cic.  to  which  Virgil  is  fuppofed  to 
allude,  TEn.  i.  125. 

Lex  RUPILIA,  or  more  properly  dccretum,  containing  the 
regulations  prefcribed  to  the  Sicilians  by  the  Pnetor  Rupilius, 
with  the  advice  of  ten  ambafladors,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  13,  13.  ac- 
cording to  the  decree  of  the  fen  ate,  Id.  16. 

Leges  SACRAT^R  : Various  laws  were  called  by  that 
name,  chiefly  thofe  concerning  the  tribunes,  made  on  the 
Mens  Sacer,  Cic.  pro  Cornel,  becaufe  the  perfon  who  violated 
them  was  confecrated  to  fome  god,  Fejlus.  Cic.  de  OJJic.  iii.  31. 
pro  Bulb.  14, 15.  Legg.  ii.  7.  Liv.  ii.  8,  33,  54.  iii.  55.  xxxix. 
5.  There  was  alfo  a Lex  sacrata  militaris.  That  the  name 
of  no  foldier  fhould  be  erafed  from  the  mufter-roll  without  his 
own  confent,  Liv.  vii.  41.  So  among  the  iEqui  and  Volfci. 
Liv.  iv.  26.  theTufcans,  ix.  39.  the  Ligures,  Liv.  xxxvi.  3, 
and  particularly  the  Samnites,  ix.  4©.  among  whom  thole 
were  called  Sacrati  milites,  who  were  enlifted  by  a certain  oath, 
and  with  particular  folemnities,  x.  48. 

Lex  SATURA,  was  a law  confiding  of  feveral  diftinft  par- 
ticulars of  a different  nature,  which  ought  to  have  been  enac- 
ted feparately,  Fejlus. 

Lex  SCATINIA,  vel  Scant  inia  de  nefanda  venere,  by  a tri- 
bune, the  year  uncertain,  againlt  illicit  amours,  Cic.  Fam.  viii. 
14.  Phil.  iii.  6.  Juvenal,  ii.  43.  The  punilhment  at  firft  was  a- 
heavy  fine,  QuinBil.  iv.  2.  vu.  4*  Suet.  Donut.  8,  but  it  was 
afterwards  made  capital. 

Lex  SCRIBONIA,  by  a tribune,  A.  U.  601,  about  reftor- 
ing  the  Lujitani  to  freedom,  Liv.  F.pit.  49*  Cic.  in  Bri/t.  23. 

' Another,  de fervitutum  ufucapionibus,  by  a conful 

under  Auguftus,  A.  719,  That  the  right  to  fervitudes  Ihould 
not  be  acquired  by  prefeription,  l.  4.  D.  de  UJucap.  which 
feems  to  have  been  the  cafe  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  pro  Cie- 

cin.  2 6.  . 

Leges  SEMPRONI/E,  laws  propofed  by  the  Gracchi,  Cic. 

Phil.  i.  7. 

1.  TIB.  GRACCHI  Agraria,  by  Tib.  Gracchus,  A. 
620,  That  no  one  Ihould  poilefs  more  than  ,$00  acres  of  land  ; 
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and  that  three  commiffioners  fhould  be  appointed  to  di- 
vide among  the  poorer  people  what  any  one  had  above  that 
extent,  Liv.  Epit.  58.  Prut,  in  Gracch.  p.  837.  Appian.  de 
Bell.  Civ.  i.  355* 

de  Civitate  Italis  danda,  That  the  freedom 

of  the  date  fhould  be  given  to  all  the  Italians,  Paterc.  ii.  2. 

' de  Htcreditate  Attaei,  That  the  money,  which 

Attalus  had  left  to  the  Roman  people,  fhould  be  divided  among 
thofe  citizens  who  got  lands,  to  purchafe  the  inflruments  of 
hufbandry,  Liv.  Epit.  58.  Plut.  in  Gracch. 

Thefe  laws  excited  great  commotions,  and  brought  deftruc- 
tion  on  the  author  of  them.  Of  courfe  they  were  not  put  in 
execution,,  ibid. 

2.  C.  GRACCHI  Frumentaria,  A.  628,  That  corn 
fhould  be  given  to  the  poor  people  at  a triens  and  a femis,  or 
at  1?  of  an  afs  a bulhel  ; and  that  money  fhould  be  advanced 
from  the  public  treafury  to  purchafe  corn  for  that  purpofe. 
The  granaries  in  which  this  corn  was  kept,  were  called  Hor- 
rea  SEMPRttw-Wf^Ci.'.  pro  Sext.  48.  fufcul.  fhuefl.  iii.  20. 
Brut.  62.  Off.  ii-  21.  Liv.  Epit.  58,  60. 

Note.  A trims  and  femis  are  put  for  a dextans,  becaufe  the 
Romans  had  not  a coin  of  the  value  of  a dextans. 

de  Proven cjis,.  That  the  provinces  fhould  be  appointed 

for  the  confuls  every  year  before  their  election,  Cic.  de  Prov. 
Conf.  2.  pro  Balb.  2g.  Dam.  9.  Earn.  i.  7.  f ** 

de  Capite  eiviUM,  That  fentence  fhould  not  be  paf- 

fed  on  the  life  of  a Roman  citizen  without  the  order  of  the 
people,  Cic.  pro  Ralir.  4.  Verr.  v.  63.  in  Cat.  iv.  5. 

de  Magistratibus,  That  whoever  was  deprived  of 

his  office  by  the  people,,  fhould  ever  after  be  incapable  of  en- 
joying any  other,  Plutarch,  in  Gracch. 

. Judiciaria,  That  the  judices  fhould  be  chofen  from 

among  the  equites,,  and  not  from  the  fenators  as  formerly,  Ap- 
pian. de  Bell.  Civ.  i.  363.  Dio,  xxxiv.  88.  Cic.  Verr.  i.  13. 

■ Againfl  corruption  in  the  judices,  (Nequis  jumcro 

circumveniretur),  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  55,  Sylla  afterwards  in- 
cluded this  in  his  law  de  falfo.  ^ 

• de  Centuriis  EVOCANDI6,  That  it  fhould  be  deter- 

mined by  lot  in  what  orderth?  cerrmries  fhould  vote,  Sallujl. 
ad  C(cf.  de  Rep.  Ord.  See  p.  90. 

- — de  Militibus,  That  cloaths  fhould  be  afforded  to 
foldiers  by  the  public,  and  that  no  decfuflion  fhould  be  made 
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on  that  account  from  their  pay  ; alfo,  That  no  one  lhould  be 
foiced  to  enlilt  below  the  age  of  feventecn,  Plutarch,  in  Gracch. 

“ d*  Viis  muniendis,  about  paving  and  meafuring  the 
pu  ic  roads,  making  bridges,  placing  milcltoncs,  and,  at 
imaller  dillances,  Hones  to  help  travellers  to  mount  their  hor- 
les,  ibid.  for  it  appears  the  ancient  Romans  did  not  ufe  ftir- 
r ups ; and  there  were  wooden  horfes  placed  in  the  Campus 
Martins,  where  the  youth  might  be  trained  to  mount  and  dif- 
mount  readily,  Vegct.  i.  18.  Ihus  Virgil,  Corpora  faliufub- 
jiciwit  in  equos,  TEn.  xii.  288. 

Caius  Gracchus  firft  introduced  the  cuftom  of  walking  or 
moving  about,  while  haranguing  the  people,  and  of  expofing 
the  right  arm  bare,  Dio , Fragm.  xxxiv.  90.  which  the  ancient 
Romans,  as  the  Greeks,  ufed  to  keep  within  their  robe, 
(vejle  continere),  Quinftil.  xi.  3.  138. 

Lex  SEMPRONIA  de fanore , by  a tribune,  long  before  the 
time  of  the  Gracchi,  A.  560,  That  the  interell  of  money 
lhould  be  regulated  by  the  fame  laws  among  the  allies  and  La- 
tins, as  among  Roman  citizens.  The  caufe  of  this  law  was, 
to  check  the  fraud  of  ufurers,  who  lent  their  money  in  the 
name  of  the  allies,  (in  Jocios  nomina  tranferihebant ),  at  higher 
interell  than  was  allowed  at  Rome,  Liv.  xxxv.  7. 

Lex  SERVILIA  Agraria,  by  P.  Servilius  Rullus,  a tri- 
bune, A.  690.  That  ten  commiffioners  lhould  be  created  with 
abfolute  power  for  five  years,  over  all  the  revenues  of  the  re- 
public ; to  buy  and  fell  what  lands  they  thought  fit,  at  what 
price  and  from  whom  they  chofe,  to  dillribute  them  at  plea- 
fure  to  the  citizens,  to  fettle  new  colonies  where-ever  they 
judged  proper,  and  particularly  in  Campania,  &c.  But  this 
law  was  prevented  from  being  palled  by  the  eloquence  of  Ci- 
cero the  conful,  Cic.  in  Rull. — in  Pi/.  2. 

de  Civitate,  by  C.  Servilius  Glaucia,  a praetor,  A. 

653,  That  if  any  of  the  Latin  allies  accufed  a Roman  fenator, 
and  got  him  condemned,  he  lhould  obtain  the  fame  place 
among  the  citizens  which  the  criminal  had  held,  Cic.  pro 
Balb.  24. 

• de  R KI’ETUNTJIS,  by  the  fame  perfon,  ordaining  fever- 

er  penalties  than  formerly  againll  extortion,  and  that  the  de- 
fendant lhould  have  a fecond  hearing,  (nt  reus  compercitdinare- 
tur'),  Cic.  Verr.  i.  9.  Rabir.  Pofthum.  4. 

SERVILIA  JnmciARiA,  by  Q.  Servilius  Cccpio,  A. 

647,  That  the  right  of  judging,  which  had  been  excrcifed 
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by  the  equites  alone  for  feventeen  years,  according  to  the  Sem- 
pronian  law,  Ihould  be  {hared  between  the  fenators  and  equites, 
Cic.  Brut.  43,  44,  86.  de  Orat.  ii.  55.  Tacit.  Annal.  xii.  60. 

Lex  SICINIA,  by  a tribune,  A.  262,  That  no  one  fhould 
contradict  or  interrupt  a tribune  while  fpeaking  to  the  people, 
Dionyf.  vii.17. 

Lex  SILIA,  by  a tribune,  about  weights  and  meafures, 
Fejlvs,  in  Publica  fondera. 

Lex  SILVANI  et  CARBONIS,  by  two  tribunes,  A.  664. 
That  whoever  was  admitted  as  a citizen  by  any  of  the  confe- 
derate dates,  if  he  had  a houfe  in  Italy  when  the  law  was  palled, 
and  gave  in  his  name  to  the  pr  fetor,  (apttd  pro:  tor  cm  profte- 
retyr),  within  lixty  days,  he  Ihould  enjoy  all  the  rights  of  a 
Roman  citizen,  Cic.  pro  Arch.  4. 

Lex  SULPICIA  SEMPRONIA,  by  the  confuls,  A.  449, 
That  no  one  Ihould  dedicate  a temple  or  altar  without  the 
order  of  the  fenate,  or  a majority  of  the  tribunes,  Liv.  ix. 
46. 

Lex  SULPICIA,  by  a conful,  A.  553,  ordering  war  to  be 
proclaimed  on  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  Liv.  xxxi.  6. 

Leges  SULPICI/E  de  cere  alieno,  by  the  tribune  Scrv.  Sul- 
picius  A.  665,  That  no  fenator  Ihould  contraft  debt  above 
2000  denarii : That  the  exiles  who  had  not  been  allowed  a 
trial,  Ihould  be  recalled  : That  the  Italian  allies,  who  had  ob- 
tained the  right  of  citizens,  and  had  been  formed  into  eight 
new  tribes,  Ihould  be  diftributed  through  the  thirty-five  old 
tribes  : Alfo,  that  the  manumitted  flaves  ( cives  libertini ) who 
ufed  formerly  to  vote  only  in  the  four  city  tribes,  might  vote 
in  all  the  tribes : That  the  command  of  the  war  againft  Mi- 
thridates  Ihould  be  taken  from  Sylla,  and  given  to  Marius, 
Plutarch,  in  Sylla  et  Mario ; Liv.  Epit.  77.  Afcon.  in  Cic. 
Pat  ere.  ii.  18. 

But  thefe  laws  were  foon  abrogated  by  Sylla,  who,  return- 
ing to  Rome  with  his  army  from  Campania,  forced  Marius 
and  Sulpicius,  with  their  adherents,  to  fly  from  the  city.  Sulpi- 
cius,  being  betrayed  by  a (lave,  was  brought  back  and  {lain. 
Sylla  rewarded  the  Have  with  his  liberty,  according  to  pro- 
mife  ; but  immediately  after,  ordered  him  to  be  thrown  from 
the  Tarpeian  rock  for  betraying  his  mailer.  Ibid. 

Leges  SUMPTUARI/E  ; Orchia,  Fannia,  Lidia,  Licinia, 
Cornelia,  JEmilta,  Antia,  Julia. 

Leges  TABELLARIfE,  four  in  number.  See  p.  92. 

Lex  TALARJA,  againft  playing  at  dice  at  entertainments, 
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(jut  ne  legifraudemfaciam  talaruc , that  I may  not  break,  &c.) 
Plant.  Mil.  Glor.  ii.  2,  9. 

Lex  TERENTIA  et  CASSIA  frumentaria.  See  Lex  Caf- 
fia. 

Lex  TERENTILLA,  by  a tribune,  A.  291,  about  limit- 
ing the  powers  of  the  confuls.  It  did  not  pals  ; but  after 
great  contentions  gave  caufe  to  the  creation  of  the  decemviri, 
Liv.  iii.  q,  10,  &c. 

Leges  TESTAMENT  ARI/E,  Cornelia,  Furia,  Voconia. 

Lex  THORI A de  veLligalibus , by  a tribune,  A.  646,  That 
no  one  Ihould  pay  any  rent  to  the  people  for  the  public  lands 
in  Italy  which  he  poflefied,  ( agrurn publicum  veBigali levavit), 
Cic.  Brut.  3 6.  It  alfo  contained  certain  regulations  about  paf- 
turage,  de  Orat.  ii.  70.  But  Appian  gives  a different  account 
of  this  law,  de  Bell.  Civ.  i . p.  366. 

Lex  T1TIA  de  qucrjloribus,  by  a tribune,  as  fome  think,  A. 
448,  about  doubling  the  number  of  quadlors,  and  that  they 
Ihould  determine  their  provinces  by  lot,  Cic. pro  Muren.  8. 

de  Muneribus,  againft  receiving  money  or  prefents 

for  pleading,  Avfon.  Epigr.  89.  "Tacit.  Annal.  xi.  13.  where 
fome  read  inllead  of  Cinciam , Titiam. 

Agrarja,  what  it  was  is  not  known,  Cic.  de  Orat. 

ii.  11.  de  Legg.  ii.  6,  12, 

- ■ de  Lusu,  fimilar  to  the  Publiciati  law. 

de  Tutoribus,  A.  722,  the  fame  with  the  ’Julian 

law,  and  as  fome  think,  one  and  the  fame  law,  JuJiin.  Lnjlit. 
de  Atil.  Tut . 

Lex  TREBONIA,  by  a tribune,  A.  698,  affigning  pro- 
vinces to  the  confuls  for  five  years  : Spain  to  Pompey ; Syria 
and  the  Parthian  war  to  Craffus  ; and  prolonging  Csefar’s  com- 
mand in  Gaul  for  an  equal  time.  Bio,  xxxix.  33.  Cato,  for 
oppofing  this  law,  was  led  to  prifon,  Liv.  Epit.  104.  Accord- 
ing to  £>io,  he  was  only  dragged  from  the  aflembly,  xxxix. 

34-  . 

de  Tribunis,  A.  305,  Liv.  iii.  64,  65.  Seep.  135. 

Lex  TRIBUNITIA,  either  a law  propofed  by  a tribune, 
Cic.  in  Rail.  ii.  8.  Liv.  iii.  56,  or  die  law  reftoring  their 
power,  Cic.  A Bio  prim,  in  Verr.  16. 

Lex  TRIUMPHALIS,  That  no  one  Ihould  triumph  who 
had  not  killed  5000  of  the  enemy  in  one  battle,  Valer.  Max. 
ii.  8. 

Lex  TULLIA  de  Ambitu,  by  Cicero,  when  conful,  A. 

69c, 
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090,  adding  to  the  former  puniffiments  againll  bribery,  ba- 
niffiment  for  ten  years,  Dio,  xxxvii.  29.— and,  That  no  one 
ffiould  exhibit  ffiews  of  gladiators  for  two  years  before  he  Itood 
candidate  for  an  office,  unlel's  that  talk  was  impofed  on  him  by 
the  teftament  of  a friend,  Cic.  Vat.  15.  Sext.  64.  Mur.  32. 


34: 


&c. 


de  Legations  libera,  limiting  the  continuance  of  it 
to  a year,  Cic.  de  Legg.  iii.  8. 

Lex  VALERIA  de  provocatione.  See  p.  109. 

de  Formianis,  A.  562,  about  giving  the  people  of 

Formiae  the  right  of  voting,  Liv.  xxxviii.  36. 

de  Sulla,  by  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  interrex,  A.  671, 

creating  Sulla  dictator,  and  ratifying  all  his  afts,  which  Cicero 
calls  the  molt  unjult  of  all  laws,  Cic.  pro  Rail.  iii.  2.  S.  Ro/c. 
43-  de  legg.  i.  15. 

de  Quadrante,  by  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  conful,  A. 

667,  That  debtors  ffiould  be  difcharged  on  paying  one  fourth 
of  their  debts,  Paterc.  ii.  23.  See  p.  46. 

Lex  VALERIA  HORATIA  de  tributis  comitiis.  See p.  21. 
De  t rib  unis,  againll  hurting  a tribune,  Liv.  iii.  55. 

Lex  V ARIA,  by  a tribune,  A.  662,  That  inquiry  ffiould  be 
made  about  thofe  by  wliofe  means  or  advice  the  Italian  allies 
had  taken  up  arms  againll  the  Roman  people,  Cic.  Brut.  56. 
89.  Life,  i&utejl.  ii.  24.  Valer.  Max.  v.  2. 

Lex  VATINIA  de  provinciis.  See  p.  114. 

- — - de  alter nis  confdiis  rejiciendis.  That  in  a trial  for  extor- 
tion, both  the  defendant  and  accufer  might  for  once  rejedl  all 
the  judices  or  jury  ; whereas  formerly  they  could  reject  only  a 
few,  whole  places  the  praetor  fupplied  by  a new  choice,  (fub- 
fortitione ,)  Cic.  in  Vat.  11. 

de  Colonis,  That  Ctefar  ffiould  plant  a colony  at  Ab- 

vocomum  in  Cifalpine  Gaul,  Suet.  Jul.  28. 

Leges  DE  VI,  Plotia,  Lutatia,  et  Julia. 

Lex  VIARIA,  de  vns  MUNIENDIS,  by  C.  Curio,  a tribune, 
A.  703,  fomewhat  limilar  to  the  Agrarian  law  of  Rullus,  Cic. 
Fam.  viii.  6.  By  this  law  there  feems  to  have  been  a tax  im- 
pofed on  carriages  and  horfes,  ad  Attic,  vi.  1. 

Lex  \ ILLIA  ANNALIS.  See  p.  105. 

Lex  VOCONIA,  de  Hjereditati3US  mulierum,  by  a tri- 
bune, A.  384,  That  no  one  ffiould  make  a woman  his  heir,  (Ne 
Q.UIS  HEREDEM  VIRGINEM  NEQUE  MULIEREM  FACERET),  Cic. 
Vrr  1.  42  nor  leave  to  any  one  by  way  of  legacy  more  than  to 
his  heir  or  heirs  - --  1C1  ~ ~ - 


c.43.  de  Sene  cl.  5.  Ralb.  8. 


But  this  law  is 
fuppofed 
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fuppofed  to  have  referred  chiefly  to  thofe  who  were  rich,  (quz 
effent  cexsi,  i.  e.  pecunioji  vel  claffiri,  thofe  of  the  firft  clafs, 
Afcon.  in  Cic.  Gcll.  vii.  13.)  to  prevent  the  extinction  of 
opulent  families. 

Various  arts  were  ufed  to  elude  this  law.  Sometimes  one 
left  his  fortune  in  trull  to  a friend,  who  lliould  give  it  to  a 
daughter  or  other  female  relation  ; but  his  friend  could  not  be 
forced  to  do  fo,  unlefs  he  inclined,  Cic.  de  Fin.  ii.  17.  The 
law  itfelf,  however,  like  many  others,  on  account  of  its  feve- 
rity  fell  into  difufe,  Cell.  ix.  1. 


These  are  almoft  all  the  Roman  laws  mentioned  in  the 
daffies.  Auguftus,  having  become  foie  mailer  of  the  empire, 
'Tacit.  An.  i.  2.  continued  at  firft  to  enaft  laws  in  the  ancient 
form,  which  were  fo  many  velliges  of  expiring  liberty,  ( vejligia 
morientis  libertatis ),  as  Tacitus  calls  them  : But  he  afterwards, 
by  the  advice  of  Mecjenas,  Dio,  lii.  gradually  introduced  the 
cuftom  of  giving  the  force  of  laws  to  the  decrees  of  the  fenate, 
and  even  to  his  own  edicts,  Tacit,  ylnnal.  iii.  28.  His  fuc- 
ceflfors  improved  upon  this  example.  The  ancient  manner  of 
palling  laws  came  to  be  entirely  dropped.  The  decrees  of  the 
fenate  indeed,  for  form’s  fake,  continued  for  a confiderable 
time  to  be  publiffied  ; but  at  laft  thefe  alfo  were  laid  afide, 
and  every  thing  w*as  done  according  to  the  will  of  the  prince. 

The  emperors  ordained  laws* — 1.  By  their  anfvvers-to  the 
applications  made  to  them  at  home  or  from  tlie  provinces, 
( per  RESCRIPTA  ad  LIBELLOS fupplices , epijiolas,  vel pre- 


ces)'  ' 

2.  By  their  decrees  in  judgement  or  lentences  m 

court,  ( per  DECRETA),  which  were  either  Interlocutory, 
i.  e.  fuch  as  related  to  any  incidental  point  of  law  which 
might  occur  in  the  procefs  ; or  Definitive,  1.  c.  fuch  as  de- 
termined upon  the  merits  of  the  caufe  itieli,  and  the  whole 
queftion. 

3.  By  their  occafional  ordinances,  (per  EDIC 1 A vel 

CONSTITUTIONES),  and  by  their  inftruftions  (per  MAN- 
DATA),  to  their  lieutenants  and  officers.  , 

Thefe  ccnftitvtions  were  either  general,  refpecting  the  pub- 
lic at  large  ; or  fpecial,  relating  to  one  perfononly,  and  there- 
fore properly  called  PR1VILEGIA,  privileges,  Phn.  Ep.x. 
36,  57.  but  in  a fenfe  different  from  what  it  was  ufed  in  under 
the  republic.  See  p.  25. 

3 *. 
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The  three  great  fources,  therefore,  of  Roman  jurifprudence 
were  the  laws,  (LEGES),  properly  fo  called,  the  decrees  of 
the  fenate  (SENATUS  CONSULTA),  and  the  edicts  of  the 
prince,  (CONSTITUTIONS  PRINCIPALES).  To  thefe 
may  be  added  the  edicts  of  the  magiftrates,  chiefly  the  pras- 
tors,  called  JUS  HONORARIUM,  (fee  p.  122.)  the  opini- 
ons of  learned  lawyers,  (AUCTOR1  IAS  vel  RESPONSA 
PRUDENTUM,  vel  Juris  confultorum,  Cic.  pro  Muren.  13. 
Caicin.  24.)  and  cuftomorlong  ufage,  (CONSUETUDO  vel 
MOS  M A JORUM,  Gcll.  xi.  18. 

The  titles  and  heads  of  laws,  as  the  titles  and  beginnings  of 
books,  {Ovid.  Trif.  i.  7.  Martial,  iii.  2.)  ufed  to  be  written 
with  vermilion,  ( rubrTcd  vel  minio ) : Hence  RUBRIC  A is  put 
for  the  Civil  law  ; thus,  Rubrica  vetavit,  the  laws  have  for- 
bidden, Per f.  v.  90.  Alii  fe  ad  Album  (i.  e.  jus prstorium , quia 
prietores  ediBa fua  in  albo  proponehant),  ac  rubricaS  (i.  e.  jus 
civile ) tranjlulerunt,  QuinCtil.  xii.  3.  xi . Hence  Juvenal,  Pcr- 
lege  rubras  majorum  leges,  Sat.  xiv.  193. 

The  Conftitutions  of  the  emperors  were  collected  by  diffe- 
rent lawyers.  The  chief  of  thefe  were  Gregory  and  Hermogenes , 
who  flourilhed  under  Conftantine.  Their  collections  were 
called  CODEX  GREGOR  I AN  US  and  CODEX  HERMO- 
GENIANUS.  But  thefe  books  were  compofed  only  by  pri- 
vate perfans.  The  firlt  collection  made  by  public  authority,  . 
was  that  of  the  Emperor  Theodofius  the  younger,  publifhed, 
A.  C.  438,  and  called  CODEX  THEODOSI  ANUS.  But  it 
only  contained  the  imperial  conftitutions  from  Conftantine  to 
his  own  time,  for  little  more  than  an  hundred  years. 

It  was  the  emperor  JUSTINIAN  that  firft  reduced  the 
Roman  law  into  a certain  order.  For,  this  purpofe  he  em- 
ployed the  afliftance  of  the  moft  eminent  lawyers  in  the  em- 
pire, at  the  head  of  whom  was  TRIBONIAN. 

Juftinian  firft  publifhed  a collection  of  the  imperial  confti- 
tutions, A.  529,  called  CODEX  JUSTINI  ANUS. 

Then  he  ordered  a collection  to  be  made  of  every  thing 
that  was  ufeful  in  the  writings  of  the  lawyers  before  his  time, 
which  are  faid  to  have  amounted  to  2000  volumes.  This' 
work  was  executed  by  Tribonian  and  fixteen  affociates  in  three 
years,  although  they  had  been  allowed  ten  years  to  finifh  it. 
It  was  publifhed,  A.  533,  under  the  title  of  Digcjls  or  Pan - 
deBs,  (PANDEC  PiE  vel  DIGESTA).  It  is  fometimes 
called  in  the  ftngular,  the  Digejl  or  PandeB. 

The  fame  year  were  publifhed  the  elements  or  firft  princi- 
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pies  of  the  Roman  law,  compofed  by  three  men,  Tibonian, 
Iheophilus,  and  Dorotheas,  and  called  the  Injlitutes,  (INSTI- 
TUTA).  This  book  was  publifhed  before  the  PandcBs,  al- 
though it  was  compofed  after  them. 

As  the  firft  code  did  not  appear  fufficiently  complete,  and 
contained  feveral  things  inconliftent  with  the  PandcBs,  Tri- 
bonian  and  other  four  men  were  employed  to  correft  it.  A 
new  code  therefore  was  publilhed  xvi  Kal.  Dec.  534,  called 
CODEX  REPETITA.  PR  ALECTIONIS,  and  the  former 
code  declared  to  be  of  no  further  authority.  Thus  in  fix 
years  was  completed  what  is  called  CORPUS  JURIS,  the 
body  of  Roman  law. 

But  when  new  queftions  arofe,  not  contained  in  any  of  the 
above-mentioned  books,  new  decifions  became  necefiary  to  fup- 
ply  what  was  wanting,  or  cor  reft  what  was  erroneous.  Thefe 
were  afterwards  publilhed  under  the  title  of  Novels,  (NO- 
VELL AL  fc.  conjlitutiones),  not  only  by  Juftinian,  but  alfo  by 
fome  of  the  fucceeding  emperors.  So  that  the  Corpus  'Jans 
Romani  Civilis  is  made  up  of  thefe  books,  the  Injlitutes , Pan- 
deBs  or  Digefis,  Code,  and  hovels. 

The  Inllitutes  are  divided  into  four  books,  each  book  into- 
feveral  titles  or  chapters,  and  each  title  into  paragraphs  (§)  of 
which  the  firll  is  not  numbered  ; thus,  Inft.  lib . i.  tit.  x.prin- 
cip.  or  more  lliortly,  I.  1. 10.  pr.  So,  In/l.  1.  i.  tit.  x.  § 2.— — 


or,  I.  1.  10.  2.  . . 

The  pandefts  are  divided  into  fifty  books  ; each  book  into 

feveral  titles ; each  title  into  feveral  laws,  which  are  diltinguilh- 
ed  by  numbers  ; and  fometimes  one  law  into  beginning 
(brine,  for  principium ) and  paragraphs  ; thus,  D-  1.  1.  5-  *;  €- 
Disejl.fr ft  book,  firf  title,  fifth  law.  If  the  law  is  divided  in- 
to paragraphs,  a fourth  number  mull  be  added ; thus,  D.  48. 
5.  13.  pr.  or  48.  5-  13-  3-  Sometimes  the  firll  word  of  the 
law,  not  the  number,  is  cited.  The  Pandefts  are  often  mark- 
ed by  a double^;  thus,jfl  , 

The  Code  is  cited  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Pandefts,  by 
Book,  Title,  and  Law:  The  Novels  by  their  number,  the  chap- 
ter of  that  number,  and  the  paragraphs,  if  any  ; as,  Nov.  115. 


3 


The  Tultinian  code  of  law  was  univerfally  received  through 
the  Roman  world.  It  flourilhed  in  the  call  until  the  taking 

of  Conilantinople  by  the  Turks,  A.  1453-  In  the  J xt 
was  in  a great  meafure  fupprefled  by  the  irruption  ot  the  bar- 
barous nations,  till  it  was  revived  in  Italy  in  the  I2tn  century 
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by  IRNERIUS,  who  had  ftudied  at  Conftantincple,  and  o- 
pened  a fchool  at  Bologna  under  the  aufpices  of  Frederic  I. 
Emperor  of  Germany.  He  was  attended  by  an  incredible 
number  of  ftudents  from  all  parts,  who  propagated  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Roman  Civil  law  through  moil  countries  of  Eu- 
rope ; where  it  ft  ill  continues  to  be  of  great  authority  in 
courts  of  juftice,  and  feems  to  promife,  at  lead  in  point  of 
legiflation,  the  fulfilment  of  the  famous  prediction  of  the  an- 
cient Romans  concerning  the  eternity  of  their  empire. 


JUDICIAL  PROCEEDINGS  of  the 
ROMANS. 

'T'HE  Judicial  proceedings  (JUDICIA)  of  the  Romans 
* were  either  Private  or  Public,  or,  as  we  exprefs  it,  Ci- 
vil or  Criminal ; {Omnia  judicia  aut  djlrahendarum  controver- 
Jiarum  aut  puniendoruui  maleficiorum  caufa.  fcperta flint),  Cic* 
pro  Caecin.  2. 


I.  ( JUDICIA  PRIVATA),  CIVIL  TRIALS. 


7Udicia  Privata , or  Civil  trials*  were  concerning  private 
caufes  or  differences  between  private  perfons,  Cic.  de  0 - 
rat.  i.  381  Top.  17.  In  thele  at  firft  the  kings  prefidcd,  Die* 
nyf.  x.  1.  then  the  confuls,  lb.  & Liv.  ii.  27.  the  military  tri- 
bunes and  decemviri,  Id.  iii.  33.  but  after  the  year  389,  the 
Praetor  Urbanus  and  Peregrinus.  Seep.  119. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  Pr.-etor  Urbanus  and  Peregrinus 
was  properly  called  JURISDICTIO,  (qiac pofita  crat  in  ediifto 
et  ex  edifto  decretis  ;)  and  of  the  praetors  who  prefided  at  cri- 
minal trials,  OUvESTIO,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  40,  41,  46,  47,  &ec. 
ii.  48,  v.  14.  Muncn.  20.  Flacc.  3.  Tacit.  Agric.  6. 
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The  prretor  might  be  applied  to  (adiri  poterat,  cofiam 
vel  potestatem  sui  faciebat)  on  all  court-days  (diebus  faf- 
tis;')  but  on  certain  days,  lie  attended  only  to  petitions  or  re- 
quefts  (postulation ibus  VACABAT;)  fo  the  confute,  Plin. 
Kp.  vii.  33.  and  on  others,  to  the  examination  of  caufes,  (cog- 
nitionibus),  Plin.  Ep.  vii.  33. 

On  court-days  early  in  the  morning,  the  prastor  went  to  the 
Forum , and  there  being  feated  on  his  tribunal,  ordered  an  Ac- 
wnfus  to  call  out  to  the  people  around,  that  it  was  the  third 
hour  ; and  that  whoever  had  any  caufe,  (cjui  LEGE  AGERE 
vcllet),  might  bring  it  before  him.  But  this  could  only  be 
done  by  a certain  form. 


I.  V 0 C A T 1 0 in  JUS,  or  Summoning  to 

Court. 


|F  a perfon  had  a quarrel  with  any  one,  he  firft  tried  to  make 
it  up  ( litem  componere  vel  dijudicare ) in  private,  ( intrapa - 
rietes,  Cic.  pro  P.  Quinft.  5.  11.  per  difceptatores  domejlicos 
vel  opera  amicorum , Casein.  2.) 

If  the  matter  could  not  be  fettled  in  this  manner,  Liv.  iv. 
9.  the  plaintiff  (ACTOR  vel  PETITOR)  ordered  his  adver- 
sary to  go  with  him  before  the  prsetor,  (in  jus  vocabat ),  by 
faying.  In  jus  voco  te  : In  jus  eamus  : In  jus  veni  : Se- 
OUERE  AD  TRIBUNAL  : In  jus  AMBULA,  or  the  like.  Ter. 
Phorm.  v.  7.  43,  & 88.  If  he  refufed,  the  profecutor  took  fome 
one  prefent  to  witnefs,  by  faying.  Licet  antestari  ? May  I 
take  you  to  witnefs  ? If  the  perfon  confented,  he  offered  the  tip 
of  his  ear,  ( auriculuni  opponebat  j,  which  the  profecutor  touch- 
ed, Horat.  Sat.  i.  9.  v.  76.  Plaut.  Curcul.  v.  2.  See  p.  57. 
Then  the  plantiff  might  drag  the  defendant  ( reum ) to  court  by 
force  (in  jus  rapere ),  in  any  way,  even  by  the  neck,  ( obtorto 
collo ),  Cic.  et  Plaut.  Pcen.  iii.  5.  45.  according  to  the  law  of 
the  Twelve  Tables  ; si  cai.vitur  ( moratur ) PEDEMVE  struit, 
(fugit  vel  fugarn  adorn  at),  manum  endo  jacito,  ( injicito ), 
Fefius.  But  worthlefs  perfons,  as  thieves,  robbers,  &-C.  might 
be  dragged  before  a judge  without  this  formality,  Plaut.  Perf. 
iv.  9.  v.  10. 

By  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  none  were  excufed  from 

appearing 
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appearing  in  court ; not  even  the  aged,  the  fickly,  and  in- 
firm. If  they  could  not  walk,  they  were  furnilhed  with  an 
open  carriage,  (jumentum , i.  e.  plaujlrum  vel  ueBabulum ), 
Cell.  xx.  1.  Cic.  delegg.  ii.  23.  Horat.  Sat.  i.  9.  76.  But  af- 
terwards this  was  altered,  and  various  perfons  were  exempted  ; 
as,  nragillrates,  Liv.  xlv.  37.  thofe  abfent  on  account  of  the 
ilate,  Veil.  Maxim,  iii.  7,  9,  &c.  alfo  matrons.  Id.  ii.  1.  5. 
boys  and  girls  under  age,  D.  de  in  jus  vocand.  &c. 

It  was  likewife  unlawful  to  force  any  perfon  to  court  from 
his  own  houfe,  becaufe  a man’s  houfe  was  efteemed  his  fanc- 
tuary,  ( tutijjimum  refugium  et  receptaculum).  But  if  any  one 
lurked  at  home  to  elude  a profecution,  (Ji fraudationis  caufd 
latiiaret , Cic.  Quint.  19.)  he  was  fummoned  ( evocaiatur ) 
three  times,  with  an  interval  of  ten  days  between  each  fum- 
mons,  by  the  voice  of  a herald,  or  by  letters,  or  by  the  edicl 
of  the  praetor  ; and  if  ftill  he  did  not  appear,  (Je  non  JiJle- 
ret),  the  profecutor  was  put  in  pofleffion  of  his  effefts,  (in 
Iona  ejus  mittelatur. ) Ibid. 

If  the  perfon  cited  found  fecurity,  he  was  let  go  ; Sr  ensi- 
et)  fi  autem  Jit,  (l'c.  aliyuis'),  qui  in  jus  vocatum  vindi- 
cit,  (vindicaverit , lhall  be  furety  for  his  appearance),  mit- 
TITO,  let  him  go. 

If  he  made  up  the  matter  by  the  wzj,  (endo  via),  the 
procefs  was  dropped.  Hence  may  be  explained  the  words  of 
our  Saviour,  Matth.  v.  25.  Luke,  xii.  58. 


II.  POSTULATE)  ACTIONIS,  Requeuing  a Writ , 
and  giving  Bail. 


1 F no  private  agreement  could  be  made,  both  parties  went  be- 
1 fore  the  praetor.  Then  the  plaintiff  propofed  the  aftion 
(-^-Cl  ION  EM  ED  E BAT,  vel  dicam  feribebat,  Cic.  Verr.  ii. 
15*)  which  lie  intended  to  bring  againlt  the  defendant  (qjjam 
in  reum  intendere  vellet),  Plant.  Per/,  iv.  9.  and  de- 
manded a writ,  (ACTIONEM  POSTULABAT),  from  the 
praetor  for  that  purpofe.  For  there  were  certain  forms  (for- 
MUL*)  or  fet  words  (verba  concepta)  neceffary  to  be  ufed 
m every  eauie,  (Formula:  de  omnibus  rebus  constitute). 
Lie.  Rofc,  Com.  8 . At  the  fame  time  the  defendant  refuelled, 
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that  an  advocate  or  lawyer  fliould  be  given  him,  to  aflift  him 
with  his  counfel. 

There  were  feveral  a&ions  competent  for  the  fame  thing. 
The  profecutqr  chofe  which  he  pleafed,  and  the  prator  ufual- 
ly  granted  it,  (actionem  vel  judicium  dabat  vcl  redde- 
Bat  ),  Cic.  pro  Caciji.  3.  QuinB.  22.  Verr.  ii.  12.  27.  but  he 
might  alfo  refufe  it,  ibid,  el  ad  Herenn.  ii.  13. 

The  plaintiff  having  obtained  a writ  from  the  prator,  offer- 
ed it  to  the  defendant,  or  dictated  to  him  the  words  This 
writ  it  was  unlawful  to  change,  ( mutarc  formulam  non  licebat ), 
Senec.  Ep.  117. 

The  greateft  caution  was  requifite  in  drawing  up  the  writ, 
(in  aBione  vel  formula  concipienda),  for  if  there  was  a miftake  in 
one  word,  the  -whole  caufe  v'as  loft,  Cic.  de  invent,  ii.  19. 
Herenn.  i.  2.  ghiinBil.  iii.  8.  vii.  3.  17.  jf >»* plus petebat,  quam 
debitum  ejl,  caufam  per  debut,  Cic.  pro  Q^Roic.  4.  vel  formula 
excidebat,  i.  e.  caufa  cadebat,  Suet.  Claud  14.  Hence  scribere 
vel  subscribere  dicam  ulicui  vel  impigttere,  to  bring  an  aftion 
againft  one,  Cic.  Herr.  ii.  15.  ’Ter.  Phorm.  ii.  3.  9a.  or  cum 
ahquo  judicium  subscribere,  Pliu.  Ep.  v.  1.  El  FORMULAS! 
INTENDERE,  Suet.  Fit.  7.  But  DlCAM  vel  dicas  fortiri,  i.  e. 
judices  dare fortitione,  qui  caufam  cognofcant,  to  appoint judices 
to  judge  of  caufes,  Cic.  Ibid.  15.  17. 

A perfon  fkilled  only  in  framing  writs  and  the  like,  is  cal- 
led by  Cicero  LEGULEIUS,  prceco  aBionum,  cantor  formu- 
larum,  auceps  fyllabarum , Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  55.  and  by  Quinc- 
tilian.  Formularies,  xii.  3.  11. 

He  attended  on  the  advocates  to  fuggeft  to  them  the  law's 
and  forms  ; as  thofe  called  Fragmatici  did  among  the 
Greeks,  ibid,  and  as  agents  do  among  us. 

Then  the  plaintiff  required,  that  the  defendant  fliould  give 
bail  for  his  appearance  in  court  (VADES,  qui f ponder ent  eum 
adfuturnni),  on  a certain  day,  which  was  ufuallv  the  third  day 
after,  ( tertio  die  vel  perendie'),  Cic.  pro  Quine!.  7 Muren. 
12.  Ge!l.  vii.  1.  And  thus  he  was  faid  VADARI  REUM 
(Vades  idea  diBi,  quod,  qui  eos  dederit,  vadendi,  id  ef,  dif- 
cedendi  hahet  potejiatem , Feftus),  Cic.  §>uint.  6. 

This  was  alfo  done  in  a fet  form  preferibed  by  a lawyer, 
who  w'as  faid  Vadimonium  concipere,  Cic.  ad  Fratr.  ii.  15. 

The  defendant  was  faid  VADES  DARE,  vel  VADIMO- 
NIUM PROMITTERE.  If  he  did  not  find  bail,  he  was  o- 
bliged  to  go  to  pnlon,  Plant.  Perf.  ii.  4.  v.  18.  The  praetor 
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fometimes  put  off  the  hearing  of  the  caufe  to  a more  diftant 
day,  (vadimonia  differ ebat ),  Liv.  Epit.  86.  Juvenal . iii.  1x2. 
But  the  parties  (Litigatores)  chiefly  were  faid  vadimonium 
DIEFERE  cum  uliquo , to  put  off  the  day  of  the  trial,  Cic.  Att. 
ii.  7.  Earn.  ii.  8.  fuinB.  14.  16.  Res  effe  in  vadimonium  ae pit , 
began  to  be  litigated,  ibid. 

In  the  mean  time  the  defendant  fometimes  made  up  (rent 
componebat  et  tranfigebat,  compromised,)  the  matter  privately 
with  the  plaintiff,  and  the, action  was  dropped,  PI  in.  Ep.  v.  1. 
Jn  which  cafe  the  plaintiff  was  faid,  decidiff,  vel  paElionem 
fee  iff  cum  reo,judicio  reurn  abfolviffe  vel  liber  tiff , life  eontefata 
vel  judicio  conjlituto,  after  the  law-fuit  was  begun  ; and  the  de- 
fendant, litem  redemiff ; after  receiving  Security  from  the 
plaintiff,  {cum  fibi  cavifft  vel Jatis  ctb  ablore  accepiffet),  that  no 
further  demands  were  to  be  made  upon  him,  Amplius  a se 
neminem  PETITURUM,  Cic.  fit  in  t.  ix.  it.  If  a perfon  was 
unable  or  unwilling  to  carry  on  a law-fuit,  he  was  laid,  non 
POSSE  vel  NOLLE  prosequi,  vel  experiri,  fc .jus  vel  jure,  vel 
jure  fummo,  ib.  7,  &c. 

When  the  day  came,  if  either  party  when  cited  was  not 
prefent,  without  a valid  excule,  (fine  morbo  vel  can  fa  fontica ), 
he  loft  his  caule,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  <4.  v.  37.  If  the  defendant  was 
abfent,  he  was  faid  DESERERE  VADIMONIUM,  and  the 
praetor  put  the  plaintiff  in  poffeffioiV  of  his  effeils,  Cic.  pro 
fttint.  6.  & 20. 

If  the  defendant  was  prefent,  he  was  faid  VADIMONIUM 
S1S1ERE  vel  obire.  When  cited,  he  faid,  Ubi  tu  es,  qui  me 
\ ADATUS  ES  ? Ubi  tu  es,  qui  me  citasti  ? Ecce  ME  TIBI  SIS- 
to,  ru  con  tra  et  te  MiHi  siste.  rl  he  plaintiff  anfwered,  Ad- 
sum,  Plant.  Curcul.  i.3.5.  ”1  hen  the  defendant  faid.  Quid  ais : 
1 he  plaintiil  laid,  AlO  fundum,  quem  possides,  meum  esse  ; 
vel  AIO  TE  MIHI  dare  facere  oportere,  or  the  like,  Cic. 
Mur.  12.  This  was  called  INTENTIO  AGTIONIS,  and 
varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  a&ion. 


III.  DIFFERENT  KINDS  of  ACTIONS. 


ACtions  were  cither  Real,  Per  final  ox  Mitt 

A real  action  (ACTIO  IN  REM),  was'for  obtaining  a 

thing 
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thing  to  which  one  had  a real  right  (jus  in  re),  but  which 
was  poffefled  by  another,  (per  quam  rcm  nojlram,  qua:  ab  alio 
pajjidetur,  petimus,  Ulpian. ) 

2.  A perfonal ufiion,  (ACTIO  IN  PERSONAM),  was  a- 
gainft  a peri'on  for  doing  or  . giving  fomething,  which  he  was 
bound  to  do  or  give,  by  reafon  of  a contradt,  or  of  fome  wrong 
done  by  him  to  the  plantilf. 

3.  A mixt  action  was  both  for  a thing,  and  for  certain 
perfonal  predations. 


I.  Real  Actions. 

Actions  for  a thing,  or  real  actions,  were  either  CIVIL, 
ariiing  from  fome  law,  Cic.  m Ccedl.  5.  de  Or  at.  i.  2.  or 
PRdETORIAN,  depending  on  the  edict  of  the  prastor. 

ACT10NES  PRyETORI/E,  were  remedies  granted  by  the 
praetor  for  rendering  an  equitable  right  effectual,  for  which 
there  was  no  adequate  remedy  granted  by  the  ffatute  or  com- 
mon law. 

A civil  action  for  a thing  ( aBio  cinilis  vel  legitima  in  rem), 
was  called  VINDICATED  ; and  the  pcrfon  who  raifed  it : 
vindex.  But  this  adtion  could  not  be  brought,  unlefs  it  was 
previoufly  alcertained,  who  ought  to  be  the  poffeffor.  If  this 
was  contefled,  it  was  called  Lis  vindiciarum,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  45. 
and  the  prastor  determined  the  matter  by  an  interdidt,  Cic. 
Caxin.  8.  14. 

If  the  queltion  was  about  a flave,  the  perfon  who  claimed 
the  poflfeffion  of  him,  laying  hands  on  the  flave,  ( manum  ei  i/t- 
jiciens,)  before  the  praetor,  faid.  Hung  nominem  ex  jure 
QUIRITIUM  MEUM  ESSE  AlO,  EJUSQUE  VINDICIAS,  i.  e.  pof- 
J'eJjioncm),  Mini  dari  postulo.  To  which  Plautus  alludes, 
Rud.  iv.  3.  86.  If  the  other  was  filent,  or  yielded  his  right, 
(jure  cede  bat),  the  pnetor  adjudged  the  flave  to  the  perfon  who 
claimed  him,  (jervutn  addicebat  vindicanti),  that  is,  he  decreed 
to  him  the  polfeffion,  till  it  was  determined  who  Ihould  be 
the  proprietor  of  the  Have,  (ad  exitum  judicii).  But  it  the  o- 
ther  perfon  alfo  claimed  polleflion,  (ft  vmdicias  Jibi  cotijet  vat  i 
po/lularet),  then  the  praitor  pronounced  an  interdidt,  (1  nterdice- 
l,(it),  QUI  NEC  VI,  NEC  CLAM,  NEC  PRECARIO  POSSIDET,  EI 
VINDICIAS  DABO. 

The  laying  on  of  hands  (MANUS  INJECTIO)  was  the 
ufual  mode  of  claiming  the  property  of  any  perlon,  Liv.  iii. 
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43.  to  which  frequent  allufion  is  made  in  the  daffies,  Ovid. 
Epijl.  Heroid.  viii.  16.  xii.  158.  Amor.  i.  4.  40.  ii.  5.  30. 
Fafl.  iv.  90.  Virg.  An.  x.  419.  Cic.  Rofc.  Com.  16.  PI  in. 
Epift.  x.  19.  In  vera  bona  non  ejl  mantis  injcBio:  Anirno  non. 
potejl  injici  manus , i.  e.  vis  fieri,  Seneca. 

In  difputes  of  this  kind  (in  litibus  vindiciarum ),  the  prefump- 
tion  always  was  in  favour  of  the  poffeflor,  according  to  the 
law  of  the  Twdve  Tables,  Si  qui  in  jure  manum  consic- 
runt,  (i.  e.  apud  judicem  dijeeptant ),  secundum  eum  qui 

POSSIDET,  VINDICIAS  DATO,  Gell.  XX.  10. 

But  in  an  action  concerning  liberty,  the  pnetor  always  de- 
creed poffeffion  in  favour  of  freedom,  ( vindicias  dedit  fecundum 
libertatem),  and  Appius  the  decemvir  by  doing  the  contrary, 
(deccrnendo  vindicias fecundum fervitutem,  vel  ah  libertate  in  fer- 
vitutem  contra  leges  vindicias  dando,  by  decreeing,  that  Vir- 
ginia Ihould  be  given  up  into  the  hands  of  M.  Claudius,  his  cli- 
ent, who  claimed  her,  and  not  to  her  father,  who  was  pre- 
fent)  ; brought  deftruction  on  liimfelf  and  his  colleagues, 
Liv.  iii.  47.  56,  58. 

Whoever  claimed  a Have  to  be  free,  (vindex,  qui  in  liber- 
tatem vindicabat),  was  faid,  eum  liberali  causa  manu  as- 
serere,  Eerent.  Adelph.  ii.  x.  39.  Plant.  Pcen.  v.  2.  but  if 
he  claimed  a free  perfon  to  be  a Have,  he  was  faid,  in  servitu- 
tem  asserere  ; and  hence  was  called  ASSERTOR  Liv.  iii.  44. 
Hence,  Hate,  fc.  prtefentia  gaudia  vtraque  manu,  complcxuque 
afferetoto,  Martial.  1.  16,  9.  Assero,  for  affirmo  or  afjevero, 
is  ufed  only  by  later  writers. 

The  expreffion  MANUM  CONSERERE,  to  fight  hand 
to  hand,  is  taken  from  war,  of  which  the  conflict  between  the 
two  parties  was  a reprefentation.  Hence  ViNDicrA,  i.  e.  in- 
jeBio  vel  correptio  mantis  in  re  pnefenti,  was  called,  vis  civilis  et 
fejlucaria,  Gell.  xx.  10.  The  two  parties  are  faid  to  have 
eroded  two  rods,  ffejlucas  inter Je  commijijje ),  before  the  prae- 
tor as  if  in  fighting,  and  the  vanquilhed  party  to  have  given  up 
his  rod  to  his  antagonift.  Whence  fome  conjecture,  that  the 
firft  Romans  determined  their  difputes  with  the  point  of  their 
i words. 

Other;,  think  that  vindicia  was  a rod,  (virgula  vel  fejlucd ), 
which  the  two  parties  (litigantes  vel  difeeptantes)  broke  in  their 
xray  or  mock  fight  before  the  pnetor,  (as  a flraw  Cftipula\ nfed 
anciently  to  be  broken  in  making  ftipulations,  ljid.  v.  24O  the 
confluence  of  which  was,  that  one  of  the  parties  might  fay, 
that  he  had  been  oufted  or  deprived  of  polfeffion  (pojijione  dc- 
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jcBus)  by  the  other,  and  therefore  claim  to  be  reftored  by  a 
decree  (interdicto)  of  the  pnetor. 

If  the  queftion  was  about  a farm,  a houfe,  or  the  like,  the 
praetor  anciently  went  with  the  parties  {cum  litigantibus)  to  the 
place,  and  gave  poileffion  ( yindicias  dabat)  to  which  of  them 
lie  thought  proper.  But  from  the  increal'e  of  buiinefs  this 
loon  became  impracticable ; and  then  the  parties  called  one 
another  from  court  (ex jure)  to  the  fpot,  (in  locum  vel  rem pi\c~ 
fentem ),  to  a farm  for  instance,  and  brought  from  thence  a 
turf  (i glelatn ),  which  was  alfo  called  VINDICI/E,  Fejlus,  and 
con  te fled  about  it  as  about  the  whole  farm.  It  was  delivered 
to  the  perfon  to  whom  the  praetor  adjudged  the  poUeflion, 
Gel/,  xx.  ic. 

But  this  cuflom  alfo  was  dropped,  and  the  lawyers  devifed 
a new  form  of  procefs  in  fuing  for  poffeffion,  which  Cicero 
pleafantly  ridicules,  pro  Muran.  12.  The  plaintiff  ( petitor ) 
thus  adreffed  the  defendant,  {cum,  unde  petebatur);  Fond  us, 
OUI  EST  IN  AGRO,  QUI  SaBINUS  VOCATUR,  EUM  ECO  EX  JU- 
RE QUIRITIUM  MEUM  ESSE  AIO,  INDE  EGO  TE  EX  JURE  MAN  if 
consertum  (to  contend  according  to  law)  voco.  If  the  de- 
fendant yielded,  the  pnetor  adjudged  pofTeffion  to  the  plain- 
tiff. If  not,  the  defendant  thus  anfwered  the  plaintiff.  Unde 

TU  ME  EX  JURE  MANUM  CONSERTUM  VOCASTI,  INDE  IBI  EGO 
TE  revoco.  Then  the  pnetor  repeated  his  fet  form,  (carmen 
compofitum),  Utrisque,  superstitieus  pR/ESENTIBUS,  i.  e. 
tejlibus  pnefentibus,  before  witneffes),  istam  VIAM  dico.  Int- 
te  viam.  Immediately  they  both  fet  out,  as  if  to  go  to  the 
farm,  to  fetch  a turf,  accompanied  by  a lawyer  to  direct 
them,  (qui  ire  viam  doceret).  Then  the  praetor  faid,  ReditE 
VIAM;  upon  which  they  returned.  If  it  appeared,  that  one  of 
the  parties  had  been  difpofteffed  by  the  other  through  force, 
the  praetor  thus  decreed,  Unde  tu  ileum  dejecisti,  cum 

NEC  VI,  NFC  CLAM,  NEC-  PR^CARIO  PQSSIDEP.ET,  EO  ILLUM 

Restituas  jubeo.  If  not,  he  thus  decreed,  Uti  nunc  pos- 
sidetis, &.c.  ita  possideatis.  Vim  fieri  veto. 

The  poflefior  being  thus  alcertained,  then  the  action  about 
the  right  of  property  (dejure  dominii)  commenced.  The  per- 
fon oufted  or  outed  (pojj'ejfione  exclufus  vel  dejell  ns,  Cic.  pro  Cac- 
cin.  19.)  fir  ft  afked  the  defendant  if  he  was  the  lawful  poffef- 
for,  (Quaxdo  ego  te  in  jure  conspicio,  postulo  an  sies 
auctor  ? i.  e,  pojfejjor , unde  meum  jus  repetere poj/im,  Cic.  pro 
Caecin.  19.  et  Prob.  in  Not.)  Then  he  claimed  his  right,  and 
iu  the  mean  time  required  that  the  pofieffor  fhould  give  fecuri- 
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ty  (SATISDARET),  not  to  do  any  damage  to  tlie  fubjeft  m 
queftion,  (fe  nihil  detenus  in  pojfejjione faElurum,)  by  cutting 
down  trees,  or  demolilhing  buildings,  &c.  in  which  cafe  the 
plaintiff  was  faid,  per  trades,  v.  -cm,  vel  pro  prade  litis 
VINDICIARUM  SATIS  accipere,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  45.  If  the  de- 
fendant did  not  give  fecurily,  the  pofleflion  was  transferred  to 
the  plaintiff,  provided  he  gave  fecunty. 

A fum  of  money  alfo  ufed  to  be  depofited  by  both  parties, 
called  SACRAMENTUM,  which  fell  to  the  gaining  party  al- 
ter the  caufe  was  determined,  Fejhis ; Varro  dc  Lut . ling . iv.  36. 
or  a flipulation  was  made  about  the  payment  of  a certain  fum, 
called  SPONSIO.  The  plaintiff  faid,  Quando  negas  hunc 

FUNDUM  ESSE  MEDM,  SACRAMENTO  TE  QUItfQUAGENARIO  PRO- 

voco.  Spondesne  quingentos,  fc.  nummos  vel  ajjes,  si  me- 
us  est  ? i.  e.  Ji  rncum  ejfie  probavero.  The  defendant  faid, 
Spondf.o  quingentos,  si  tuus  sit.  Then  the  defendant 
required  a corrcfpondent  flipulation  from  the  plaintiff,  ( refii- 
pulabatur)y  thus,  Et  tu  spondesne  QUINGENTOS,  ni  TUUS 
SIT  ? i.  e.  ji  probavero  tuum  non  cjji.  Then  the  plaintiff  faid, 
Spondeo,  ni  meus  sit.  Either  party  loft  his  caufe  if  he 
refufed  to  give  this  promife,  or  to  depofit  the  money  requir- 
ed. 

Feftus  fays  this  money  was  called  SACRAMENTUM,  be- 
caufe  it  ufed  to  be  expended  on  facred  rites  ; but  others,  be- 
caufe  it  ferved  as  an  oath,  (quod  injlar  facramenti  vel jurisjurcin- 
diejjet),  to  convince  the  judges  that  tlielaw-fuit  was  not  un- 
dertaken without  caufe,  and  thus  checked  wanton  litigation. 
Hence  it  was  called  Pignus  sponsionis,  (quia  violare  quod 
quifque  promittit  perfidies  efi,),  Ifidor.  Orig.  v.  24.  And 
hence  Pignore  contendere , et  facramento  is  the  fame,  Cic.  Fam, 
vii.  32.  de  Orcit.  i.  10. 

Sacramentum  is  fometimes  put  for  the  fuit  or  caufe  itfelf, 
(pro  ipfa  petitioned,  Cic.  pro  Casein.  33 . fcicramcntumin  hberta- 
tem,  i.  e.  car/ fa  et  vindicne  libertatis,  the  claim  of  liberty,  pro 
Dorr. . 29.  Mil.  27.  de  Orut.  i.  10.  So  SPONSIONEM  FA- 
CERE,  to  raife  a law-fuit,  Cic.  Fh/int.  8.  26.  Verr.  iii.  62. 
Ccecin.  8..  16.  Rofc.  Com.  4.  5.  Off.  iii.  19.  Sponjione  lacefiere, 
Ver.  iii.  57.  ccrtare,  Casein.  32.  vincere,  Quinft.  27.  and  al- 
fo vincere  fponfionern,  Ciecin  31.  or,  judicium,  to  prevail  in  the 
caufe,  Ver.  i.  53.  condemnari  fponfionis , to  lofe  the  caufe,  Cde- 
cin.  31.  fponfiones , i.  e.  caufic,  prohibits  judicari,  caufes  not 
allowed  to  be  tried,  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  62. 
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The  plaintiff  was  faid  facramento  vel  fponfwne pyovocarc,  ro~ 
gare,  queer  ere,  etjlipulari.  The  defendant , contendere  ex  pro- 
vocatione  vel  facramento,  et  rejlipulari,  Cic.  pio  Rofc.  Com.  13. 
Valer.  Max.  ii.  8.  2.  Fettus  ; Varr.  de  Lat.  ling.  iv.  36.  . 

The  fame  form  was  ufed  in  claiming  an  inheritance,  (iy 
HJEREDITATIS  petitione),  in  claiming  fervitudes,  &c.  But 
in  the  laft,  the  aftion  might  be  expreffed  both  affirma-, 
tively  and  negatively,  thus,  aio,  jus  esse,  vel  non  esse. 
Hence  it  was  called  A£tio  confessoria  .et  negatq- 
RIA. 

r. : 


2.  Personal  Actions. 

Personal  a£tions,  called  alfo  CONDICTIONES,  werp 
very  numerous.  They  arofe  from  fome  contract,  or  injury 
done ; and  required  that  a perfon  fhould  do  or  give  certain 
things,  or  fuffer  a certain  punifhment. 

Actions  from  contracts  or  obligations  were  about  buying' 
and  felling ; (de  emptione  et  venditione),  about  letting  and  hiring, 
(dc  locatione  et  conduBione : locabatur  vel  dotnus,  vel  fundus,  vel 
opus  faciendum,  vel  vcBigal ; JEdium  conduBor  Inquilinus, 
fundi  colonus,  operis  redemptor,  vcBigalis  puelicanus  vel 
1uancf.ps  dicebatur)  : about  a commifion,  (de  mandato );  part- 
nerfliip,  (de focietate)  ; a depofite,  (de  depofto  apud fequejlrem ),- 
a loan,  (de  commodato  vel  mutuo'),  proprie  coMMODAMUS  vejies, 
libros,  vafa,  equos,  etfmilici,  qua:  eudem  redduntur : mutuo  au- 
tem  DAMUS  ea,  pro  quibus  alia  redduntur  ejufdem  generis,  ut 
nummos,  frumentum,  vinum,  oleum,  et fere  cat  era,  qua:  pondere, 
numero,  vel  menfura  dari  folcnt);  a pawn  or  pledge,  (de  hypo- 
theca  vel  pignore');  a wife’s  fortune,  (de  dote  vel  re  uxorid);  a 
flipulation,  (de  flipulatione),  which  took  place  almoft  in  all 
bargains,  and  was  made  in  this  form  ; An  sfondes  ? spon- 
deo  : An  dabis  ? dabo  : An  promittis  ? promitto,  vel 
repromitto,  i$c.  Plant.  Pfeud.  iv.  6.  Bacchid.  iv.  8. 

When  the  feller  fet  a price  on  a thing,  he  was  faid  INDICA? 
RE ; thus,  Indic-A,  FAC  PRETIUM,  Plant.  Perf.  iv.  4.  37. 
and  the  buyer,  when  he  offered  a price,  LICERI,  i.  e.  rogarc 
quo  pretio  liceret  auferre,  Plaut.  Stich.  i.  3.  68.  Cic.  Verr.  iii. 
33.  At  an  auction,  the  perfon  who  bade,  (LICITATOR), 
held  up  his  forefinger,  (index;)  hence  digito  liecri,  Cic.  ib. 
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11.  The  buyer  alked,  Quanti  licet?  fc.  hcibcre  vel  au- 
J'crre.  The  feller  anfwered,  Lecein  minimis  licet ; cr  the  like, 
'plant.  Epid.  iii.  4.  35.  Thus  fome  explain,  De  Drufi  hortis , 
quanti  licmffe,  (fc.  eas  emere),  tufcribis,  audio  cam : fed  quanti 
quanti,  bene  emitur  quodnecejfe  eft,  Cic.  Att.  xii.  23.  But  mod 
here  take  licere  in  a paffive  fenfe,  to  be  valued  or  appraifed: 
quanti  quanti,  fc.  licent,  at  whatever  price  ; as  Mart.  vi.  66.  4. 
So  Venibimt  quiqui  licchunt  (whoever  Ihall  be  appraifed  or  ex- 
pofed  to  fale,  Ihall  be  fold),  proof  end  pecunia,  for  ready  money, 
Plaut.  Mensech.  v,  9.  97.  Urdus  ajjis  non  unquam  predo  pluris 
licuiffe,  notante judice  quo  nojli  populo,  was  never  reckoned 
worth  more  than  the  value  of  one  as,  in  the  eltimation  of  the 
people,  See.  Horat.  Sat.  i.  6.  13. 

In  verbal  bargains  or  ftipulations  there  were  certain  fixt 
forms,  (stipulationum  formula:,  Cic.  de  legg.  i.  4.  vel 
sponsionum,  Id.  Rofc.  Com.  4.)  ul'ually'obferved  between  the 
two  parties.  The  perfon  who  required  the  promile  or  obliga- 
tion, (STIPULATOR,  fibi  qui promitd  curabat,  x.fponfionem 
exigebat ),  alked  ( rogabat  v.  inter  rogabat)  him  wTho  was  to  give 
the  obligation  (PROMISSOR  vel  Repromissor,  Plaut.  Afn. 
ii.  4.48.  Pfeud.  i.  1.  112.  for  both  words  are  put  for  the  fame 
thing,  Plaut.  Cure.  v.  2. 68.  v.  3,  31.  Cic.  Rofc.  Com.  13*)  be- 
fore witnefies,  Plaut.  ib.  33.  Cic.  Rofc.  Coin.  4.  if  he  would 
do  or  give  a certain  thing  ; and  the  other  always  anfwered  in 
correfpondent  words  : thus,  An  dabis  ? Dabo  vel  Dapitur, 
Plaut.  Pfeud.  i.  1,  115.lv.  6. 15.  Bacch.  iv.  8.41.  An  spon- 
des  ? SroNDEo,  Id.  Cure.  v.  2. 74.  Any  material  change  or  ad- 
dition in  the  anfwer  rendered  it  of  no  effect,  § 5.  Inf,  de  inutil. 
Stip.  Plaut.  friri.  v.  2.  34,  Sc  39.  The  perfon  who  required 
the  promife,  was  faid  to  be  reus  stipulandi  ; he  who  gave  it, 
REUS  promittendi,  Digefl.  Sometimes  an  oath  was  inter- 
pofed,  Plaut.  Rud.  v.  2.  47.  and  for  the  fake  of  greater  fecurity, 
{ut paEla  ct  conventa  firmiora  effent),  there  was  a fecond  perfon,. 
who  required  the  promife  or  obligation  to  be  repeated  to  him, 
therefore  called  Astipulator,  Cic.  Quint.  18.  Pif  9.  {qui 
arrogabat ),  Plaut.  Rud.  v.  2.  45.  and  another  who  joined  in 
giving  it,  Adpromissor,  Fejlus ; Cic.  Att.  v.  1 . Rofc.  Amer.  9. 
I ide  jussor  vel  Sponsor,  afurety,  who  faid,  Et  ego  spon- 
deo  idem  HOC,  or  the  like,  Plaut.  frin.  v.  2.  39.  Hence 
Afipulari  irato  confuli,  to  humour  or  affift,  Liv.  xxxix.  5. 
The  perfon  who  promifed,  in  his  turn  ufually  alked  a cor- 
refpondent obligation,  which  was  called  RESTIFULATIO  ; both 
acts,  were  called  Sponsio. 
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Nothing  of  importance  was  tranfa&ed  among  the  R.omana 
without  the  rogatto,  or  a (king  a queltion,  and  a correfpon- 
dent  anfwer,  (congrua  refponfio')-.  Hence  Interrogate  for 
Stipulate,  Settee.  Bcnef.  iii.  16.  Thus  alfo  laws  were  palled  : 
the  magiltrate  alked,  rogabat,  and  the  people  anfwered,  utz 
rogas,  fc.  •oolumux.  Seep.  90,  93. 

The  form  of  Mancipatio  or  Mancipium,  per  <rs  et  libram, 
'was  fometimes  added  to  the  Stipulate,  Cic.  lew.  ii.  20. 

41. 

A ftipulation  could  only  take  place  between  thofe  who  were 
prefent.  But  if  it  was  expreffed  in  a writing,  (ft  in  injlrumen- 
io  fcriptttm  effet ),  limply  that  a perfon  had  promifed,  it  was 
fuppofed,  tliat  every  thing  requifite  in  a llipulation  had  been 
obferved,  Injl.  iii.  20,  17.  Pauli.  Rccept.  Sent.  v.  7.  2. 

In  buying  and  felling,  in  giving  or  taking  a leafe,  (in  loca- 
tione  vel  cotiduSlione ),  or  the  like,  the  bargain  vras  finifhed  by 
the  fimple  confent  of  the  parties  : Hence  thefe  contra&s  were 
called  CONSENSU  ALES.  He  who  gave  a wrong  account 
of  a thing  to  be  difpofed  of,  vras  bound  to  make  up  the  damage, 
Cic.  Off.  iii.  16.  An  earned  penny  (aRRha  v.  arrhabo), 
was  fometimes  given,  not  to  confirm,  but  to  prove  the  obli- 
gation, Injl.  iii.  23. — pr.  Farr.  L.  L.  iv.  36.  But  in  all  im- 
portant contratts,  bonds  (SYNGRAPH/E)  formally  writ- 
ten out,  figned,  and  fealed,  were  mutually  exchanged  between 
the  parties.  Thus  Augultus  and  Antony  ratified  their  agree- 
ment about  the  partition  of  the  Roman  provinces,  after  the  o- 
verthrow  of  Brutus  and  Caffius  at  Philippi,  by  giving  and  taking 
reciprocally  written  obligations,  ('/tv.iiuun.a.  fyngrapbce'^ ; Dio, 
xlviii.  2,  8c  11.  A difference  having  afterwards  arifen 
between  Cadar,  and  Fulvia  the  wife  of  Antony  and  Lucius 
his  brother,  who  managed  the  affairs  of  Antony  in  Italy,  an 
appeal  was  made  by  Csefar  to  tire  dilbanded  veterans  ; who 
having  alfembled  in  the  capital,  conftituted  themfelves  judges 
in  the  caufe,  and  appointed  a day  for  determining  it  at  Gabii. 
Augultus  appeared  in  his  defence  ; but  Fulvia  and  L.  Anto- 
nius,  having  failed  to  come,  although  they  had  promifed, 
were  condemned  in  their  abfence  ; and,  in  confirmation  of 
the  fentcnce,  war  was  declared  again!!  them,  which  termi- 
nated in  their  defeat,  and  finally  in  the  deftru&ion  of  Antony, 
Dio,  xlvii.  12.  &c.  In  like  manner  the  articles  of  agreement 
between  Augultus,  Antony,  and  Sex.  Pompeius,  were  written 
out  in  the  form  of  a contract,  and  committed  to  the  charge 
of  the  Veftal  virgins,  Dio,  xlviii.  37.  They  were  farther  con- 
firmed 
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firmed  by  the  parties  joining  their  right  hands  and  embracing 
one  another,  lb  But  Auguftus,  fays  Dio,  no  longer  obferv- 
ed  this  agreement,  than  till  he  found  a pretext  for  violating  it, 
Dio,  xlviii.  4?- 

When  one  filed  another  upon  a written  obligation,  he  was 
faid,  agere  cum  eo  ex  SyngRAPHA,  Cic.  ivluy . iy. 

Actions  concerning  bargains  or  obligations  are  ufually  nam- 
ed, ACTIONES  empti,  venditi,  locati  vcl  ex  locate,  conduBi 
vel  ex  conduBo,  mandati,  &c.  They  were  brought  ( inlendeban - 
tut),  in  this  manner:  The  plaintiff  faid,  AIO  TE  Mini  MU.TUI 
COMMOD ATI,  DEPOSITI  NOMINE,  DARE  CENTUM  OPORTEREJ 
AIO  TE  Ml  HI  EX  STIFULATU,  LOCATO,  DARE  EACERE  OPOR- 
tere.  The  defendant  either  denied  the  charge,  or  made 
exceptions  to  it,  or  defences,  ( ABoris  intentioncm  aut  nega- 
bat  vel  injiciabatur,  aut  exceptions  elidebat),  that  is,  he  ad- 
mitted part  of  the  charge,  but  not  the  whole;  thus  NEGO 
ME  TH3I  EX  STIPULATO  CENTUM  DARE  OPORTERE,  NISI  QUOD 
jVIETU,  DOLO,  ERROR'E  ADDUC.TUS  SPOPONDI,  Vcl  NISI  QUOD 

minor  xxv.  annis  spopondi.  Then  followed  the  SPONSIO, 
if  the  defendant  denied,  Nr  dare  facere  debeat  ; and  the 
RESTIPULATlO,  si  dare  facere  debeat;  but  if  he  ex- 
cepted, the  fponjio  was,  Nl  dolo  adductus  spoponderit  ; 
and  the  rejlipiilatio,  si  dolo  adductus  sponderit.  To 
this  Cicero  alludes,  de  Invent,  ii.  19.  Fin.  2.  7.  Att.  vi.  1. 

An  exception  was  expreffed  by  thefc  words,  si  non,  ac 
si  NONj  AUT,  SI,  AUT  NISI,  NISI  QUOD,  EXTRA  QUAM  SI. 
If  the  plaintiff  anfvvered  the  defendant’s  exception,  it  was 
called  REPLIGATIO  ; and  if  the  defendant  anfvvered  him, 
it  was  called  DUPLICATED.  It  fometimes  proceeded  to 
a TRIPLICATED  and  QUADRUPLICATED.  The  ex- 
ceptions and  replies  ufed  to  be  included  in  the  Sponsio,  Liv. 
xxxix.  43.  Cic  Very.  i.  45.  iii.  57,  59.  Ccecin.  16.  Val. 
D lax . ii.  8,  2. 

When  the  contract  was  not  marked  by  a particular  name, 
the  action  was  called  actio  pr^.scriptis  verbis,  aBio  in- 
ccrta  vel  incerti ; and  the  writ  ( formula ) was  not  compofed 
"by  the  praetor,  but  the  words  were  preferibed  by  a lawyer, 
Val.  Max.  viii.  2,  2. 

Actions  were  fometimes  brought  againft  a perfon  on  ac- 
count of  the  contracts  of  others,  and  were  called  AdjeBitix 
qualitatis. 

As  the  Romans  efteemed  trade  and  raerchandife  difnonour- 

' able, 
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able,  efpecially  if  not  extenfive,  Cic.  Off.  i.  42.  iuflcad  of 
keeping  fliops  themfelves,  they  employed  llaves,  freedmen,  or 
hirelings,  to  trade  on  their  account,  (negotiationibus pr.rficie- 
bant)  who  were  called  1NSTITORES,  (quod  negotio  gerendo 
injlabant)  ; and  actions  brought  again!!  the  trader  (in  negoti- 
atorem ),  or  againll  the  employer  (in  dominum),  on  account  of 
the  trader’s  tranfailions,  were  called  ACTIONES  INSTI- 
TORIAE. 

In  like  manner,  a perfon  who  fent  a fhip  to  fea  at  his  own 
rilk,  (fuo  periculo  narotm  mari  immittebat ),  and  received  all  the 
profits,  (ad  quern  omnes  obventiones  et  reditus  navis  pervenirent), 
whether  he  was  the  proprietor  (donums')  of  the  lhip,  or  hired 
it  (navem  per  averjionem  conduxiff  t ),  whether  he  commanded 
the  lhip  himfelf,  (Jive  ipfe  NAVIS  MAGI  SI  ER  effet),  or  em- 
ployed a Have  or  any  other  perfon  for  thatpurpofe,  (navipree- 
Jiceret ),  was  called  navis  EXERCITOR ; and  an  action  lay 
again!!  him  (in  eum  competebat,  crat,  vel  dabatur ),  for  the  con- 
trails made  by  the  mailer  of  the  fliip,  as  well  as  by  himfelf, 
called  ACTIO  EXERCITORIA. 

An  aition  lay  again!!  a father  or  matter  of  a family,  for  the 
contrails  made  by  Ins  fon  or  have,  called  aBio  DE  PECULIO 
or  aBio  DE  IN  REM  VERSO,  if  the  contrail  of  the  Have  had 
turned  to  his  mailer’s  profit ; or  aBio  JUSSU,  if  the  contrail 
had  been  made  by  the  matter’s  order. 

But  the  father  or  mailer  was  bound  to  make  reftitution,  not 
to  the  entire  amount  o!  the  contrail,  (non  in foliduin),  but  to' 
the  extent  of  the  peculiar/:,  and  the  profit  which  he  had  re- 
ceived. * 

If  the  matter  did  not  juftly  diftnbute  the  goods  of  the 
Have  among  his  creditors,  an  action  lay  again!!  him,  called 
aBio  TR1BUTORIA. 

An  aition  alfo  lay  again!!  a perfon  in  certain  cafes,  where 
the  contrail  veas  not  exprefied,  but  prelumed  by  law,  and 
therefore  called  Obhgatio  QUASI  EX  CONTRACTU  , as^ 
when  011c,  without  any  commiflion,  managed  the  buiinels  of 
a perfon  in  his  abi'ence,  or  without  his  knowledge  : hence  he 
was  called  NEGOTIORUM  GESTOR,  or  voi.untariu3 
amicus,  Cic.  Ciscin.  5.  vel  procurator,  Cic.  Brut.  4. 


3.  pKNAI. 
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3.  Penal  Actions. 

Actions  for  a private  wrong  were  of  four  kinds  : EX 
FURTO,  RAPINA,  DAMNO,  INJURIA;  for  theft,  rob- 
bery, damage,  and  perfonal  injury. 

i.  The  different  punifhments  of  thefts  were  borrowed  from 
the  Athenians.  By  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  a thief  in 
the  night-time  might  be  put  to  death  : Si  nox  ( noEtu ) fur- 
TUM  FAXIT,  SIM  (ft  CUTTl)  AL1QU1S  0CC1SIT  ( OCciderit ) JURE 
C->ESUS  ESTO  ; and  alfo  in  the  day  time,  if  he  defended  himfelf 
with  a weapon  : Si  luci  furtum  faxit,  sim  aliqjjis  endo 
(in)  ipso  furto  capsit  (ceperit),  verbeuator,  illique, 
cui  furtum  factum  escit  (erit)  addicitou,  Gel/,  xi.  ult . 
but  not  without  having  firfl  called  out  for  affiflance,  (fed non 
nifi  is,  qui  interemturus  crat,  quirt  caret,  i.  e.  clamaret , 
QUIRITES,  VOSTRAM  FIDEM,  fc.  imploVO,  vcl  PORRO  QUIRI- 
TES.) 

The  punifhment  of  flaves  was  more  l'evere.  They  were 
fcourged  and  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock.  Slaves  were  fo 
addifted  to  this  crime,  that  they  were  anciently  called  fures  ; 
hence  Virg.  Keel.  iii.  16.  i| hiid dominifxciant,  undent  cum  talia 
fures  ! fo  Horat.  Ep.  i.  6.  46.  and  theft,  servile  probrum. 
Tacit.  Hijl.  i.  48. 

But  afterwards  thefe  punifhments  were  mitigated  by  vari- 
ous laws,  and  by  the  edifts  of  the  prmtors.  One  caught  in 
manifeft  theft  (m  FURT.0  MANIFESTO),  was  obliged  to 
reflore  fourfold,  ( quadrupulum ),  befides  the  thing  ftolen  ; for 
the  recovery  of  which  there  was  a real  aft  ion  (vindicatio)  a- 
gainft  the  poffeffor,  whoever  he  was. 

If  a perfon  was  not  caught  in  the  aft,  but  fo  evidently  guil- 
ty that  he  could  not  deny  it,  lie  was  called  Fur  NEC  MANI- 
FESTUS,  and  was  puaifhed  by  reftorinv  double,  Gcll.  xi. 
18.  ^ 0 

When  a thing  flolen  was,  after  much  fearch,  found  in  the 
pofleflion  of  any  one,  it  was  called  Furtum  conceptum, 
(See  p.  191,)  and  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  was  pu- 
nched as  manifeft  theft.  Cell.  Ibid.  ; Inf.  iv.  1.  4.  but  after- 
wards, as  furtum  nec  manifeflum. 

. ^ a thief,  to  avoid  deteftion,  offered  things  flolen  ( res  fur - 
{i-as  vel  furto  ablates ) to  any  one  to  keep,  and  they  were  found 

in 
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in  his  pofleflion,  he  had  an  adtion,  called  ABio  furti  obeati 
againft  the  perfon  who  gave  him  the  things,  whether  it  was 
the  thief  or  another,  for  the  triple  of  their  value,  ibid. 

If  any  one  hindered  a perfon  to  fearch  for  ftolen  things,  or 
did  not  exhibit  them  when  found,  adtions  were  granted  by  the 
praetor  againft  him,  called  dBioncs  furti  prohibiti  et  non 
EXIIIBITI ; in  the  laft  for  double,  Plaut.  Peen.  iii.  i.  v.  61. 
What  the  penalty  was  in  the  firft  is  uncertain.  But  in  what- 
ever manner  theft  was  puniftied  it  was  always  attended  with 
infamy. 

2.  Robbery  (RAPINA)  took  place  only  in  moveable 
things,  (in  rebus  mobilibus).  Immoveable  things  were  faid  to 
be  invaded,  and  the  pofleflion  of  them  was  recovered  by  an  in- 
terdict of  the  praetor. 

Although  the  crime  of  robbery  (crimen  raptiis),  was  much 
more  pernicious  than  that  of  theft,  it  was,  however,  lefs  fe- 
verely  puniftied. 

An  action  (a Bio  vi  bgnorum  raptorum)  was  granted  by 
the  praetor  againft  the  robber  (in  raptorem ),  only  for  fourfold, 
including  what  he  had  robbed.  And  there  was  no  difference 
whether  the  robber  was  a freeman  or  a flave  j only  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  (lave  was  obliged,  either  to  give  him  up,  (eum 
7ioxce  dedere),  or  pay  the  damage  (damnum  pnejiare). 

3.  If  any  one  flew  the  flave  or  beaft  of  another,  it  was  cal- 
led DAMNUM  INJURIA  DATUM,  i.  e.  dolo  vel  culpa  no - 
centis  aclmijfum , whence  actio  vel  judicium  damni  inju- 
ria, fc.  dati;  Cic.  Rofc.  Com.-  n.  whereby  he  was  oblig- 
ed to  repair  the  damage  by  the  Aquillian  law.  Qui  servuM 

SERVAWVE,  AL1ENUM  ALIENAMVE,  QUADRUPEDEM  Vel  PECU- 
DEM  INJURIA  0CCIDER1T,  QUANTI  ID  IN  EO  ANNO  PLURI.At 

i uit,  (whatever  its  liigheft  value  was  for  that  year),  tan- 
tum  je s dare  domino  damnas  f.sto.  By  the  fame  lav , 
there  was  an  adtion  againft  a perfon  for  hurting  any  thing 
that  belonged  to  another,  and  alfo  for  corrupting  another 
man’s  flave,  for  double  if  he  denied,  (adversusjnficiantem 
in  duplum),  /.  1.  princ.  D.  de  fcrv.  corr.  There  was  on 
account  of  the  fame  crime,  a pra:torian  action  for  double 
even  againft  a perfon  who  confeffed,  /.  5.  §•  2,  ibid. 

4.  Perfonal  injuries  or  affronts  (INJURI/E)  refpedted  ei- 
ther the  body,  the  dignity,  or  character  of  individuals. 

They  were  varioufly  pvmilhed  at  different  periods  of  the  re- 
public. ...  ..  . . , • n 

By  the  Twelve  Tables,  fmaller  injuries  (injury  leviotcs ) 
J were 
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were  p uni  Hied  with  a fine  of  twenty-five  ajjes  or  pounds  of 
brafs. 

But  if  the  injury  was  more  atrocious  ; as,  for  indance,  if 
any  one  deprived  another  of  the  ufe  of  a limb,  (si  MEMBRUM 
rupsit,  i.  e.  ruperit),  he  was  punifhed  by  retaliation,  {tali- 
one),  if  the  perfon  injured  would  not  accept  of  any  other  fa- 
tisfa&ion.  (See  p.  186.)  If  he  only  diflocated  or  broke  a 
bone,  qui  os  ex  genitali  (i.  e.  ex  loco  ubi  gignitur ,)  FU- 
dit,  he  paid  30©  qjffes,  if  the  fufferer  was  a freeman,  and 
1 50,  if  a flave,  Gell.  xx.  1,  If  any  one  flandered  another  by 
defamatory  verfes,  (ft  quis  aliquem  publice  diffamajfet,  eique  acl- 
verfus  lottos  mores  cosvuicium fecijfct,  affronted  him,  vel  carmen 
famofum  in  eum  condidiffet),  he  was  beaten  with  a club,  Iior. 
Sat.  ii.  1.  v.  82.  Ep.  ii.  1.  v.  154.  Cornut.  ad  Per/.  Sat.  1.  as 
fome  fay  to  death,  Cic.  apud  Augu/lin.  de  civit.  Dei,  ii.  9.  & 1 2. 

But  thefe  laws  gradually  fell  into  difufe,  Gell.  xx.  1 . and  by 
the  edicts  of  the  praetor,  an  aftion  was  granted  on  account  of 
all  perfonal  injuries  and  affronts  only  for  a fine,  which  was 
proportioned  to  the  dignity  of  the  perfon,  and  the  nature  of 
the  injury.  This,  ho\vever,  being  found  infufficient  to  check 
licentioufnefs  and  infolence,  Sulla  made  a new  law  concern- 
ing injuries,  by  which,  not  only  a civil  action,  but  alfo  a cri- 
minal profecution  was  appointed  for  certain  injuries,  with  the 
punifhment  of  exile,  or  working  in  the  mines.  Tiberius  or- 
dered one  who  had  written  defamatory  verfes  agair.fl  him  to 
be  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  Dio , lvii.  22. 

An  action  might  alfo  be  raifed  againft  a perfon  for  an  inju- 
ry done  by  thofe  under  his  power,  which  was  called  ACTIQ 
NOXALIS ; as,  if  a flave  committed  theft,  or  did  any  damage 
without  his  inader’s  knowledge,  he  was  to  be  given  up  to  the 
injured  perfon,  (si  servus,  insciente  domino,  furtum 
FAXIT,  NOXIAMVE  noxit,  {nocuerit,  i.  e.  damnum  fecerit ,) 
noxa:  deditor)  : And  fo  if  a bead  did  any  damage,  the  own- 
er was  obliged  to  offer  a compenfation,  or  give  up  the  bead  ; 
(si  quadrupes  pauperiem  ( damnum ) faxit,  dominus  nox;e 
iestimiam  ( damni  eejlimtttionem ) offerto  ; si  nolit,  quod 

NOXIT  DATO.) 

There  was  no  action  for  ingratitude,  ( aBio  ingrati ) as  a- 
mong  the  Macedonians,  or  rather  Perfians  ; becaufe,  fays  Se- 
neca, all  the  courts  at  Rome,  {omnia fora,  fc.  tria,  de  Ir.  ii. 
9.)  would  fcarcely  have  been  fufficient  for  trying  it.  Settee. 
Benf.  iii.  6.  He  adds  a better  reafon  ; quia  hoc  crimen  in  legem 
cadere  non  debet,  c.  7. 

H h 
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4.  Mixed  and  Arbitrary  Actions. 

Actions  by  which  one  fued  for  a thing,  ( rem perfequebatur), 
Were  called  Attiones  rei  persecutors  ; but  aftions  merely 
for  a penalty  or  punifhment,  were  called  PCENALES  ; for 
both,  MIXTjE. 

Actions  in  which  the  judge  was  obliged  to  determine  ft  rift- 
ly,  according  to  the  convention  of  parties,  were  called  AEiia - 
ties  STRICTI  JURIS  : aftions  which  were  determined  by  the 
rules  of  equity,  ( ex  xquo  ct  bond),  were  called  ARBITRA- 
RliE,  or  BONftE  F1DEI.  In  the  former  a certain  thing,  or 
the  performance  of  a certain  thing,  (certa  prajiatio),  was  re- 
quired ; a fponjio  was  made,  and  the  judge  was  reftrifted  to  a 
certain  form ; in  the  latter,  the  contrary  of  all  this  was  the 
cafe.  Heiice  in  the  form  of  aftions  bonce  jidei  about  contrafts, 
thefe  words  were  added,  Ex  bona  ftde  ; in  thofe  trufts  cal- 
led Jiduche,  Ut  inter  bonos  BENE  agier  oportet,  et 
sine  fraudatione  ; and  in  a queftion  about  recovering  a 
wife’s  portion  after  a divorce,  (in  arbitro  rei  uxorice),  and  in  all 
arbitrary  aftions,  Quantum  vel  <>uid  iEQUius,  melius,  Cjc. 
de  Offic.  iii.  15.  ^ Rofc.  4.  Topic . 17. 


IV.  Different  Kinds  of  Judges  ; JUDICES, 
ARBITRI, , RECUP  ERATO  RES,  et  CENTUM- 
VIRI. 


AFter  the  form  of  the  writ  was  made  out,  (concepta  aclionis 
intefitione),  and  fhown  to  the  defendant,  the  plaintiff  re- 
quefted  of  the  praetor  to  appoint  one  perfen  or  more  to  judge 
of  it,  Cjudicem  vel  judicium  in  earn  a pratorc  pojlulabat).  If 
he  only  afked  one,  he  afked  0.  judex,  properly  fo  called,  or  an 
arbiter : If  he  afked  more  than  one,  (judicium ),  he  afked  ei- 
ther thofe  who  were  called  Recuperatores  or  Centumvin. 

1.  A JUDEX  judged  both  of  feft  and  of  law,  but  only  in 

fuch  cafes  as  were  eafy  and  of  fmaller  importance,  and  which 

he 
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he  was  obliged  to  determine  according  to  an  exprefs  law  or  a 
certain  form  prefcribed  to  him  by  the  praetor. 

2.  An  ARBITER  judged  in  thofe  caufes  which  were  cal- 
led bonce  fidei,  and  arbitrary,  and  was  not  reftri&ed  by  any  law 
or  form,  (totius  rei  arbitrium  habuit  et potejlatem,  he  determin- 
ed what  feemed  equitable  in  a thing  not  fufficiently  defined 
bylaw,  Fejlus ),  Cic.pro  Rofc  Com.  4,  5.  Off.  iii.  16.  'Topic. 
10.  Scnec.  de  Benef.  iii.  3,  7.  Hence  he  is  called  HON.ORA- 
RIUS,  Cic.  Tufc.  v.  41.  de  Fato,  17.  Ad  arbitrum  vel  judi- 
cem  ire,  adire,  conjugere.  Cic.  pro  Rofc.  Com.  4.  arbitrum fu- 
mere,  ibid,  caperc.  Ter.  Heaut.  iii.  1.  94.  Adelph.  i.  2.  43. 
Arbitrum  aqigere,  i.  e.  ad  arbitrum  agere  vel  cogere,  to 
force  one  to  fubrnitto  an  arbitration,  Cic.  Off.  iii.  16.  Top.  10. 
Ad  arbitrum  vocare  vel  appellere,  Plaut.  Rud.  iv.  3.  99,  104. 
Ad  vel  afud  judicem  agere,  experiri,  litigare,  petere.  But 
arbiter  and  judex,  arbitrium  oxA  judicium  are  fometimes  con- 
founded, Cic.  Rofc.  Com.  4.  9.  Am.  39.  Mur.  12.  Tfuint.  3. 
Arbiter  is  alfo  fometimes  put  for  testis,  Flaec.  36.  Salluji . 
Cat.  20.  Liv.  ii.  4.  or  the  mailer  or  director  of  a feaft,  arbiter 
bibendi,  Hor.  Od.  ii.  7.  23.  arbiter  Adrice,  ruler,  Id.  i.  3.  ma- 
vis, having  a profpecl  of.  Id.  Fpijl.  i.  11,  26. 

A perfon  chofen  by  two  parties  by  compromife  (ex  compro- 
miffo),  to  determine  a difference  without  the  appointment  of 
the  praetor,  was  alfo  called  arbiter,  but  more  properly  Com- 
FROMISSARIUS. 

3.  RECUPERATORES  were  fo  called,  becaufe  by  them 
every  one  recovered  his  own,  Iheopil.  ad  Injt.  This  name 
at  firft  was  given  to  thofe  who  judged  between  the  Roman  peo- 
ple and  foreign  Hates  about  recovering  and  relloring  private 
things,  Fejlus  m RECirERATio  ; and  hence  it  was  transferred 
to  thofe  judges  who  were  appointed  by  the  praetor  for  a fimi- 
lar  purpofe  in  private  controverfies,  Plaut.  Bacch.  ii.  3.  v.  36. 
Cic.  in  Ccecin.  i . &c.  Ceecil.  17.  But  afterwards  they  judged 
alfo  about  other  matters,  Liv.  xxvi.  48.  Suet.  Ner.  17.  Domit . 
8,  Gell.  xx.  1.  They  were  chofen  from  Roman  citizens  at  large, 
according  to  fome,  but  more  properly,  according  to  others,  from 
the  JUDICES  SELECTI,  (ex  albo  judicum,  from  the  lift  of  judges), 
Plin.  Ep.  iii.  20.  and  in  fome  cafes  only  from  the  fenate,  Liv. 
xliii.  2.  So  in  theprovinces  (ex  conventu  Romanorum cvuium,  i.e* 
ex  Romanis  civibus  qui  juris  et judiciorum  caufd  in  cert  urn  locum 
cok venire folebant.  See  p.  162.)  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  13.  v.  5.  -6. 
59.69.  Caf.de Bell.  Civ. ii.  20, 36. iii.  21.  29.  wheretheyfeem 
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to  have  judged  of  the  fame  caufes  as  the  Centumviri  at  Rome, 
Cic.  Verr.  iii.  1 1 . 1 3,  28,  59.  A trial  before  the  Recuperatores , 
was  called  Judicium  recuperatorium,  Cic  tie  Invent,  ii. 
20.  Suet.  Vefpaf.  3.  cum  aliquo  recuperatores  f inner  e , vel  eum 
ad  recuperatores  adducere , to  bring  one  to  l'uch  a trial,  Liv. 
xliii.  2. 

4.  CENTUMVIRI  were  judges  chofen  from  the  thirty- 
five  tribes,  three  from  each  ; fo  that  properly  there  were  105, 
but  they  were  always  named  by  a round  number,  Centum  vi- 
Rr,  Fejlus.  The  caufes  which  came  before  them  ( caufce  cen- 
tumvirales ) are  enumerated  by  Cicero,  deOrat.  i.  38.  They 
i'eem  to  have  been  firft  inftituted  foon  after  the  creation  of  the 
Prato r Peregrinus.  They  judged  chiefly  concerning  teflaments 
and  inheritances,  Cic.  ibid. — pro  Ciccin.  18.  Valer.  Max. 
vii.  7.  'ShtinBil.  iv.  7.  Plin.  iv.  8.  32. 

After  the  time  of  Auguftus  they  formed  the  Council  of 
the  praetor,  and  judged  in  the  molt  important  caufes,  ’Tacit, 
de  Orat.  38.  whence  trials  before  them  (JUDICIA  CEN- 
TUM VI R ALIA),  are  fometimes  diftinguilhed  from  private 
trials,  Plin.  Ep.  1.  18.  vi.  4.  33.  QuinBil.  iv.  1.  v.  10.  but 
thefe  were  not  criminal  trials,  as  fome  have  thought,  Suet. 
Vefp.  10.  for  in  a certain  fenfe  all  trials  were  public,  (Judioia 
publica),  Cic.  pro  Arch.  2. 

The  number  of  the  Centumviri  was  increafed  to  180,  and 
they  were  divided  into  four  councils,  Plin.  Ep.  1.  i8.iv.  24. 
vi.  33.  uinBil . xii.  5.  Hence  Quadruplex  judicium,  is 

the  fame  as  CENTUMVIRALE,  ibid,  fometimes  only  into  two, 

uinBil . v.  2.  xi.  1.  and  fometimes  in  important  caufes  they 
judged  all  together,  Valer.  Max.  vii.  8.  1.  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  33. 
a caufe  before  the  centumviri  could  not  be  adjourned,  Plin.  Ep. 
1.  18. 

Ten  men  (DECEMVIRI)  See p.  148  were  appointed,  five 
fenators  and  five  equites,  to  aflemble  thefe  councils,  and  pre- 
lide  in  them  in  the  abfence  of  the  prsetor.  Suet.  Aug.  36. 

Trials  before  the  centumviri  were  held  ufually  in  the  Bajilica 
Julia,  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  24.  ^ uintil . xii.  5.  fometimes  in  the  Forum. 
They  had  a fpear  fet  upright  before  them,  Quint il.  v.  2.  Hence 
judicium  hajlce,  for  CENTUMVIRALE,  Valer.  Max.  vii.  8.  4. 
Centumvirulem  hajlam  cogere,  to  aflemble  the  courts  of  the 
Centumviri,  and  prefide  in  them.  Suet.  Aug.  36.  So  Centum 
GRAVIS  hasta  virorum,  Mart.  Epig.  vii.  62.  Cejfat  centeni 
moderatrix  judicis  hujlu , Stat.  Sylv.  iv.  4.  43. 
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The  centumviri  continued  to  aft  as  judges  for  a whole  year, 
but  the  oxdvev  judices  only  till  the  particular  cauie  was  deter- 
mined for  which  they  were  appointed. 

The  DECEMVIRI  alfo  judged  in  certain  caufes,  Cic.  C<zctn. 
33.  Dorn.  29.  and  it  is  thought  that  in  particular  cafes  they 
previoufly  took  cognifance  of  the  caufes  which  were  to  come 
before  the  centumviri,  and  their  decifions  were  called  Pralju- 
dicia,  Sigonius  de  Judic. 


V.  The  APPOINTMENT  of  a JUDGE  or 
JUDGES. 

g'RF  the  above  mentioned  judges  the  plaintiff  propofed  to  the 
^ defendant  ( adverfario  FEREBAt),  fuch  judge  or  judges  as 
he  thought  proper,  according  to  the  words  of  the  fponfio , ni 
ITA  ESSET  : Hence  JUDICEM  vel  -es  FERRE  ALIC.UI,  NI  ITA  ES- 
set,  to  undertake  to  prove  before  a judge,  or  jury  that  it  was 
fo,  Liv.  iii.  24.  57.  viii.  33.  Cic.  @>itint.  15.  de  Orat.  ii.  65. 
and  allied  that  the  defendant  would  be  content  with  the  judge  or 
judges  whom  he  named,  and  not  alk  another,  {lie  alium  proca- 
RET,  i.  e.  pofccret,  Feftus).  If  he  approved,  then  the  judge 
was  faid  to  be  agreed  on,  convenire,  Cic.  pro  Rojc.  15. 
Cluent . 43.  Valer.  Max.  ii.  8.  2.  and  the  plaintiff  requefted  of 
the  praetor  to  appoint  him,  in  thefe  words,  Praetor,  judicem 
arbitrumve  postulo,  ut  des  in  diem  tertium  sive  peren- 
DINUm,  Cic.  pro  Mur.  ’Ll.  Valer.  P rob.  in  Notis,  and  in  the 
fame  manner  recuperatores  were  allied,  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  58.  hence 
judices  dare,  to  appoint  one  to  take  his  trial  before  the  ordinary 
judices,  Plin.  Ep.vv.  9 But  centumviri  were  not  alked,  un- 
lefs  both  parties  fubferibed  to  them,  Plin.  Ep.  v.  1 . 

If  the  defendant  difapproved  of  the  judge  propofed  by  the 
plaintiff,  he  faid,  Hunc  ejero  vel  nolo,  Cic.  de  Orat.  ii.  70. 
Plin.  Paneg.  36.  Sometimes  the  plaintiff  defired  the  defendant 
to  name  the  judge,  (ut  judicem  diceret),  Liv.  iii.  56. 

The  judge  or  judges  agreed  on  by  the  parties,  were  appoint- 
ed(dab antur  vel  addicebantur),  by  the  praetor  with  a cer- 
tain form  anfwering  to  the  nature  of  the  aftion.  In  thefe 
iorms  the  praetor  always  ufed  the  words,  SI  PARET  i.  e. 
Qppai  it ; thus,  C.  AcQUILLI  ; JUDEX  E3TO.  Si  PARET,  FUN- 

DUM 
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DUM  CAPENATEM,  DE  QUO  SeRVTEIUS  AGIT  CUM  CATUL(Jj 

Servilii  esse  ex  jure  quiritium,  neqjje  is  Servilio  a Ca- 
tulo  restituatur,  tum  Catulum  condemna.  But  if  the 
defendant  made  an  exception,  it  was  added  to  the  form,  thus  ; 
Extra  quam  si  testamentum  trodatur,  quo  appareat 
Catuli  esse.  If  the  praetor  refufed  to  admit  the  exception, 
an  appeal  might  be  made  to  the  tribunes,  Cic.  Acad . Quafl.  iv. 
30.  The  praetor,  if  he  thought  proper,  might  appoint  differ- 
ent judges  from  thofe  chofen  by  the  parties,  although  he  fel- 
dom  did  fo  ; And  no  one  could  refufe  to  aft  as  a judex,  when 
required,  without  a juft  caufe.  Suet.  Claud.  15.  PI  in.  Ep.  iii. 
4o.  x.  66. 

The  praetor  next  prefcribed  the  number  of  witneffes  to  be 
called,  (jjuibus  dcnunciaretur  tejlimonium ),  which  commonly 
did  not  exceed  ten.  Then  the  parties,  or  their  agents  (PRO- 
CURATORES),  gave  fecurity  (satisdabant)  that  what 
was  decreed  would  be  paid,  and  die  fentence  of  die  judge 
held  ratified,  (JudicatUm  solvi  et  REM  ratam  haberi.) 

In  arbitrary  caufes  a fum  of  money  was  depofited  by  both 
parties,  called  COMPROMISSUM,  Cic.  pro  Rofc.  Com.  4. 
Vcrr.  ii.  27.  ad  Fratr.  ii.  15.  which  word  is  alfoufedfor 
a mutual  agreement,  Cic.  Fam.  xii.  30. 

In  a perfonal  aftion  the  procuratores  only  gave  fecurity : 
thofe  of  the  plaintiff,  to  Hand  to  the  fentence  of  the  judge  ; 
and  thofe  of  the  defendant,  to  pay  what  was  decreed,  Cic. 
Squint.  7.  Att.  xvi.  15. 

In  certain  aft  ions  the  plaintiff  gave  fecurity  to  the  defend- 
ant, that  no  more  demands  fhould  be  made  upon  him  on  die 
fame  account,  {eo  nomine  a fe  NEMINEM  AMPLIUS  vcl  postea 
fetiturum),  Cic.  Brut.  5.  Rofc.  Com.  12.  Fam.  xiii.  29. 

After  this  followed  the  LITIS  CONTEST.  ATIO,  or  a 
fhort  narration  of  the  caufe  by  both  parties,  corroborated  by 
the  teflimony  of  witneffes,  Cic.  Att.  xvi.  ij.  Rofc.  Com.  11* 
12,  18.  Fejlus ; Macrob.  Sat.  iii.  9. 

The  things  done  in  court  before  the  appointment  of  the  ju - 
dices,  were  properly  faid  IN  JURE  FIERI,  after  that,  IN  judicio  j 
but  this  diftinftion  is  not  always  obferved. 

After  the  judex  or judices  were  appointed,  the  parties  warned 
each  other  to  attend  the  third  day  after,  {inter  fe  in perendinuM 
diem , ut  ad  judicium  uenirent , denunciabant),  which  vras  called 
COMPERENDINATIO,  oi  condictio,  Afcon.  in  Cic.-Fef- 
tus ; Cell.  xiv.  2.  But  in  a caufe  with  a foreigner,  the  day  was 

called 
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called  DIES  STATUS,  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  16.  Status  condiSus 
cum  hojle  (i.  e.  cum  peregrino,  Cic.  Off.  i.  32.)  dies.  Plant. 
Cure.  i.  1.  5.  Cell.  xvi.  4. 


VI.  The  MANNER  of  conducing  a TRIAL. 

VT7Hen  the  day  came,  the  trial  went  on,  unlefs  the  judge, 
* ’ or  fome  of  the  parties,  was  abfent  from  a neceffary  caufe, 
(ex  morbo  vel  cauja  f antic  a,  Fcftus),  m which  cafe  the  day  was 
put  off,  (diffissus  est,  i.  e.  prolatus,  Gell.  xiv.  2.) 

li  the  judge  was  prefent,  he  firlt  took  an  oath  that  he  would 
judge  according  to  law  to  the  belt  of  his  judgement,  (Ex  ani- 
mi  sententia),  Cic.  Acad.  47.  at  the  altar,  (aram  tenens, 
Cic.  Flacc.  36. J called  PUTEAL  LIBONIS,  or  Scribonianum , 
becaufe  that  place  being  ftruck  with  thunder,  (fulmine  at- 
taSluC),  had  been  expiated  ( procuratus ) by  Scribonius  Libo, 
who  raifed  over  it  a ftone  covering  ( fuggefum  lapideum  ca- 
vuni),  the  covering  of  a well,  ( putci  operculum,  vel  puteal), 
open  at  the  top,  (flip  erne  apertum , Feftus),  in  the  Forum  ; 
near  which  the  tribunal  of  the  prtetor  ufed  to  be,  Horat.  Sat. 
ii.  6.  v.  35.  Ep.  i.  19.  8.  and  where  the  ufurers  met,  Cic.  Sext. 
8.  Ovid,  de  Rem.  Am.  56 i.  It  appears  to  have  been  different 
from  the  Puteal , under  which  the  whetftone  and  razor  of  At- 
tius  Navius  were  depofited,  Cic.  de  Divin.  i.  17.  in  the  comi- 
tium  at  the  left  fide  of  the  fenate-houfe,  Liv.  i.  36. 

The  Romans  in  folemn  oaths,  ufed  to  hold  a flint-ftone  in 
their  right  hand,  faying,  Si  sciens  fallo,  tum  me  Diespiter, 

SALVA  URBE  ARCEQUE,  EONIS  EJICIAT,  UT  EGO  HUNC  LAPIDEM, 
Ffus  m lapis.  Hence  Jovem  lapidem  jurare,  for  per  fovem  et 
lapidem,  Cic.  Fam.  vii.  1.  12.  Liv.  xxi.  45.  xxii.  53.  Gell.  i. 
a 1 . The  formula  of  taking  an  oath  we  have  in  Plant.  Rud.  v. 
a-  45-  &c.  and  an  account  of  different  forms,  Cic.  Acad.  iv. 
47-  The  mod  folemn  oath  of  the  Romans  was  by  their  faith 
or  honour,  Dionyf.  ix.  10,  Sc  48.  xi.  54. 

Tr  eJU.fex  orfAices  after  having  fworn,  took  their  feats  in 

TTTmrr'c  : ’Jd^^Hespratoris) ; whence  they  were  called 
JUDICES  PEDANEI ; and  sedf.re  is  often  put  for  cognos- 
CERE,  to  judge,  Phn.  Ep.  V.  I.  vi.  33.  SEDERE  AUDITURUS, 

2 7 31,p  .T.“  alfo  aPPlied  t0  an  advocate  while  not 
pleading,  Phn.  Ep.  ni.  9.  f. 

The  judex,  Specially  if  there  was  but  one,  affumed  fome 

lawyers 
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lawyers  to  nffift  him  with  their  council,  (fibi  advocavit,  ut  in 
conjilio  adejfent , Cic.  Quint.  2.  in  con/ilium  rogavit,  Gell.  xiv. 
2.)  whence  they  were  called  CONSILIAR1I,  Suet.  Tib.  33. 
Claud.  12. 

If  any  one  of  the  parties  were  abfent  without  a juft  excufe,  he 
was  fummoned  by  an  edift,  (fee  p.  123.)  or  loft  his  caufe,  Cic. 
<5)uint.  6.  If  the  praetor  pronounced  an  unjuft  decree  in  the 
abfence  of  any  one,  the  afliftance  of  the  tribunes  might  be  im- 
plored, ibid.  20. 

If  both  parties  were  prefent,  they  firft  were  obliged  to  fwear, 
that  they  did  not  carry  on  the  law-fuit  from  a defire  of  litiga- 
tion, (c  alumni  am  jurare,  vel  de  calumnia),  Liv.  xxxiii.  49. 
Cic.  Fam.  viii.  8.— 1.  16.  D.  de  jurej.  ®>uod  injuratus  in  codi- 
cem  referre  noluit,  lc.  quia  falfum  erat,  id  jurare  in  litem  non 
dubitet,  i.  e.  id  fibi  deberi,  jurejurando  confirmare,  litis  obti- 
nendce  caufa , Cic.  in  Rofc.  Com.  1. 

Then  the  advocates  were  ordered  to  plead  the  caufe,  which 
they  did  twice,  one  after  another,  in  two  different  methods, 
yl pbi an.  de  Bell.  Civ.  i.  p.  663.  firft  briefly,  which  was  called 
C AUS/E  CONJECTIO,  quafi  caufe  in  breve  coactio,  slfcon. 

in  Cic.  and  then  in  a formal  oration,  (jtifa  oratione  perorabant, 
Qell.  xvii.  2.)  they  explained  the  ftate  of  the  caufe,  and  prov- 
ed their  own  charge  ( adioneni)  or  defence  ( ' inficiationem  vel 
exceptioneni),  by  witnefles  and  writings,  ( tejlibuset  tabulis ),  and 
by  arguments  drawn  from  the  cafe  itfelf,  (ex  ipfa  re  deduchs) 
Cic.  pro  P.  Quinct.  et  Rofc.  Com.— Gell.  xiv.  2.  and  here 
the  orator  chiefly  difplayed  his  art,  Cic.  de  Orat.  ii.  42.  43, 
44,  79,  81.  To  prevent  them,  however,  from  being  too  te- 
dious (ne  in  immenfum  evagarcntur),  it  was  ordained  by  the 
Pompeian  law,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  that  they  ftiould 
fpeak  by  an  hour-glafs,  (ut  ad  CLEPSYDRAM  dicerent,  1.  e. 
vas  vitreum,  graciliter  fftulatum,  inf  undo  cujus  erat  foramen, 
unde  aqua  guttatim  efflueret,  atque  it  a temp  us  met  ire  fur ; *™ater- 
a-lafs  fomewhat  like  our  fand-glafles,  Cic.  de  Orat.  m.  34). 
How’ many  hours  were  to  be  allowed  to  each  advocate  was 
left  to  the  judices  to  determine,  Cic.  ^uint.^-Plin.  Ep.  1. 
20.  iv.  9.  ii.  it.  14-  i-  23-  vi.  2-  5-  DiaL  de  Cauf.  Corr.Eloq. 
,8.  Thefe  glaffes  were  alfo  ufed  in  the  army,  Veget.xn. 

C ef.  de  Bell  G.  v.  1 3.  Hence  dare  vel petere plures  clepfydras, 
toafk  more  time  to  fpeak  : Quoties  judico,  quantum  quis plun- 
mum po/lulai  av,«  do,  I give  the  advocates  asmuch  time  as  they 
require,  Flin.  Ep.  vi.  a.  The  ckpfydr*  were  of  a d.fcent 
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Ieno-th  • fometimes  three  of  them  in  an  hour,  Plin.  Ep.  11. 

1 ^he  advocate  fometimes  had  a perfon  by  him  to  fuggelt  (qui 
fubjiceret ) what  he  ffiould  fay,  who  was  called  MIN1STRA- 
TOR,  Cic.  da  Orcit.  ii.  75.  Place.  22.  A forward  noify  fpeak- 
er  was  called  Rabula,  (a  rabie,  quaff  latrator),  vel procla- 
mator,  a brawler  or  wrangler,  Cic.  de  Or  at.  i.  46. 

Under  the  emperors  advocates  ufed  to  keep  perfons  in  pay, 
( conduEliet  redempti  MAN CIPES ),  to  procure  for  them  an  au- 
dience, or  to  collett  hearers,  ( coronam  colligere,  auditors  v. 
audituros  corrogare),  who  attended  them  from  court  to  court, 
ex  judicio  m judicium'),  and  applauded  tnem,  while  they  wete 
pleading,  as  a man  who  Hood  in  the  middle  of  them  gave  the 
word,  {^quum  1 dedit Jignumj.  Each  of  them  for  this  ler— 
vice  received  his  dole,  (fportula)  or  a certain  hire,  (par  merces, 
ufually  three  denarii,  near  2s.  of  our  money)  ; hence  they 
were  called  laudic/eni,  i.  e.  qui  ob  ccenam  laudabant.  This 
cuftom  was  introduced  by  one  Largius  Licinius,  who  flouri/h- 
ed  under  Nero  and  Vefpalian  ; and  is  greatly  ridiculed  by  Pli- 
ny, Ep.  ii.  14.  See  all'o,  vi.  2.  When  a client  gained  his 
caufe,  he  ufed  to  fix  a garland  of  green  palm  ( -dirides palmed)  at 
his  lawyer’s  door,  'Juvenal,  vii.  118. 

When  the  judges  heard  the  parties,  they  were  faid  iis  ope- 
RAM  dare,  /.  18.  pr.  D.  dejudic.  Plow  inattentive  they 
fometimes  were,  we  learn  from  Macrobius,  Saturnal.  ii.  12. 


VII.  The  MANNER  of  giving  JUDGE- 

M E N T. 


rT'HE  pleadings  being  ended,  (caufautrinque  peroratd),  judge- 
-*•  meat  was  given  after  mid-day,  according  to  the  law  of 
the  Twelve  Tables,  Post  meridiem  fra:senti  (etiamfi  unus 
tantum  prafens  fit),  litem  addicito,  i.  e.  decidito. 

If  there  was  any  difficulty  in  the  caufe,  the  judge  fometimes 
took  time  to  confider  it,  ( diem  cliffindi,  i.  e.  differ i jujjit,  UT 
AMPLIUS  dei.iberaret,  Ter.  Phorm.  ii.  4.  17.)  if,  after  all, 
he  remained  uncertain,  he  faid,  (dixit  vel  juravit).  Ml  HI 
NON  LIQUET,  I am  not  clear,  Gell.x iv.  2.  And  thus  the 
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affair  was  either  left  undetermined,  ( injudicata ),  Gell.  v.  ic. 
or  the  caufe  was  again  refumed,  (fecunda  a Bio  injlituta  ejl), 
Cic.  Caecin.  2. 

1 f there  were  feveral  judges,  judgement  was  given  according 
to  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  ( 'fententia  lata  ejl  de  plurimn 
fententia ,-)  but  it  was  neceffary  that  they  Ihould  be  all  prefent. 
If  their  opinions  were  equal,  it  was  left  to  the  praetor  to  deter- 
mine, /.  28,36,  38.  D.  de  re  jud.  The  judge  commonly 

retired,  (fecefit),  with  his  affeffors  to  deliberate  on  the  cafe, 
and  pronounced  judgement  according  to  their  opinion,  ( ex  con- 
Jilii fententia),  Plin.  Ep.  v.  1.  vi.  31. 

The  fentence  was  varioufly  exprefled  ; in  an  aftion  of  free- 
dom, thus,  VIDERI  siei  hunc  hominem  LIBERUM ; in 
an  attion  of  injuries,  VIDERI  jure  fecisse  vel  non  fecis- 
Se  ; in  aftions  of  contrafts,  if  the  caufe  was  given  in  favour 
of  the  plaintiff,  Titium  Seio  centum  condemno  ; if  in  fa- 
vour of  the  defendant,  Secundum  illum  litem  DO,  VaU 
Max.  ii.  8.  2. 

An  arbiter  gave  judgement,  ( arbitrium pronunciavit),  thus, 
ARBITROR  te  hoc  modo  satisfacere  actori  debere  : 
If  the  defendant  did  not  fubmit  to  his  decifion,  then  the  arbi- 
ter ordered  the  plaintiff  to  declare  upon  oath,  at  how  much 
he  eftijnated  his  damages,  ( quanti  litem  eejlimaret ),  and  then 
he  paffed  fentence,  (fententiam  tu/it),  and  condemned  the  de- 
fendant to  pay  him  that  fum ; thus.  Centum  de  quibus  ac- 
tor in  litem  juravit,  redde,  /.  18.  D.  de  dolo  rnalo. 


VIII.  What  followed  after  JUDGEMENT  was- 

given. 

A Fter  judgement  was  given,  and  the  law-fuit  was  deter- 
**  mined,  (Jite  dijudicata),  the  conquered  party  was  obliged 
to  do  or  pay  what  was  decreed,  (JUBICATUM  facere  vel  SOL- 
VERE ;)  and  if  he  failed,  or  did  not  lind  fecurities,  (fponfores 
vel  v indices ),  within  thirty  days,  he  was  given  up,  ( judica- 
TUS,  i.  e.  damnatus  ct  addictus  cfl),  by  the  praetor  to  his  ad- 
versary, (to  which  cuftom  Horace  alludes,  Od.  iii.  3,  23.) 
and  led  away  (abductus)  by  him  to  fervitude,  Ctc.  Flare, 
ig.  Liv.  vi.  14,  34.  &c.  Plant.  Pan.  iii.  3,  94.  Afm.  v.  2, 
$7.  Cell,  xx.  1.  Thefe  thirty  days  are  called  in  the  Twelve 

Tables* 
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Tables,  DIES  JUSTI ; rebus  jure  judicatis,  xxx.  dies 

JUSTI  SUNTO,  POST  DEINDE  MANUS  INJECTIO  ESTO,  in  JUS 
DUCITO.  See  p.  45- 

After  fentence  was  palled,  the  matter  eould  not  be  altered  * 
hence  agere  actum,  to  labour  in  vain,  Cic  Arnic.  22.  Attic. 
i x.  1 8.  Ter.  Pborm.  ii.  2,72.  ABum  eft  ; aBa  eji  res  ; peril K 
all  is  over,  I am  undone,  Ter.  Andr.  iii.  1,  7.  Adelpb.  iii.  2, 
7.  Cic.  Fam.  xiv.  3.  ABum  eft  de  me,  I am  ruined,  Plant. 
Pfeud.  i,  1 , 83 . De  Ser-vio  aBu/n  rati,  that  all  was  over  with 
Servius,  that  he  was  llain,  Liv.  i.  47*  So  Suet.  Ner.'  42. 
ABum  (i.  e.  ratum ) babebo  quod  egeris,  Cic.  Tufc.  iii.  21. 

In  certain  cafes,  efpecially  when  any  miftake  or  fraud  had 
been  committed,  the  praetor  revelled  the  fentence  of  the  jud- 
ges, (rent  judicatam  refcidit),  in  which  cafe  he  was  faid  dam- 
natos  in  integrum  restituere,  Cic.  Verr.  v.  6.  Cluent.  36. 
Ter.  Pborm.  ii.  4,  11.  or  judicia  restituere,  Cic.  Verr . 
ii.  26. 

After  the  caufe  was  decided,  the  defendant,  when  acquit- 
ted, might  bring  an  aftion  agamft  the  plaintiff  for  falfe  accu- 
fation,  (actorem  CALUMNI/E  postulare),  Cic. pro  Cluent . 
31.  Hence  Calumnia  litium,  i.  e.  lites per  calumniam  intent#, 
unjuft  law-fuits,  Cic.  Mil.  27.  Calumniarum  metum  injicere , 
of  falfe  accufations.  Suet.  Caf.  20.  Vitell.  7 . Domit.  9.  Ferre 
calumniam,  i.  e.  calumnia  conviBu/n  ejje,  vel  calumnia  damnari 
ant  de  calumnia,  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  8.  Gell.  xiv.  2.  Calumniam 
non  effugiet,  he  will  not  fail  to  be  condemned  for  falfe  accufa- 

tion,  Cic.  Cluent.  59. Injuria  exiftunt  calumnia,  i.  e. 

callidd  et  malitiofa  juris  interpretations,  Cic.  Oft.  i.  10.  Calum- 
nia timoris,  the  mifreprefentation  of  fear,  which  always  ima- 
gines things  worfe  than  they  are,  Film.  vi.  7.  Calumnia  reli- 
gionis,  a falfe  pretext  of,  ibid.  i.  1.  calumnia  dicendi,  fpeaking 
to  wafte  the  time,  Att.  iv.  3.  Calumnia paucorum,  detrac- 
tion, Sullujl.  Cat.  30.  Cic.  Acad.  iv.  1.  So  C ALUMNI ARI, 
falfam  litem  intendere,  et  calumniator , &.c. 

There  was  alfo  an  %£lion  againft  a judge,  if  he  was  fuf- 
pecfted  of  having  taken  money  from  either  of  the  parties,  or 
to  have  wilfully  given  wrong  judgement  (dolo  malo  vel  impc- 
ritid~).  Corruption  in  a judge  was,  by  a law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  puniihed  with  death ; but  afterwards  as  a crime  of 
extortion,  (repetuudarum) . 

If  a judge  from  partiality  or  enmity  (gratia  vel  inimicitid)^ 
evidently  favoured  either  of  the  parties,  he  was  faid  Litem 
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suam  facere,  Ulpuin.  Gell.  x.  i.  Cicero  applies  this  phrafe 
to  an  advocate  too  keenly  interefted  for  his  client,  de  Orat.  ii. 

75- 

In  certain  canfes  the  affiftance  of  the  tribunes  was  afked, 
(TRIBUNI  APFEI.LABANTUR),  Cic.  Quint.  7,  20 

As  there  was  an  appeal  (APPELLATIO)  from  an  inferior 
to  a iupeiior  mag  ftrate,  Liu.  iii.  56.  fo  alfo  from  one  court 
to  another,  (ab  inferiore  cid Juperius  tribunal , vel  ex 
minor c ad  major em  judicem,  preetextu  iniqui  gravaminis,  of  a 
grievance,  vel  injujlte  Jentenaa'),  Ulpian.  The  appeal  was 
faid  ADMITTI,  recipi,  nok  recipi,  refudiari  : He  to 
whom  the  appeal  was  made,  was  faid,  De  vel  ex  affella- 
TIONE  COGNOSCERE,  JUDICARE,  SENTENT1AM  DICERE,  PRO- 
NUNCIARE  APPELLATIONEM  JUSTAM  vd  INJUSTAM  ESSE. 

Alter  the  fubverfion  of  the  republic,  a final  appeal  w-as 
made  to  the  emperor,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  affairs,  Suet, 
■dug-  33-  Dio.  Iii.  33.  AB.  Apofl.  xxv.  1 1.  as  formerly  (pro- 
voCATro)  to  the  people  in  criminal  trials.  Suet.  Ccef.  12. 

At  firft  this  might  be  done  freely,  (antea  vacuum  id  folutum- 
quepcendfuerat),  but  afterwards  under  a.certain  penalty,  Tacit. 
Annul,  xiv.  28.  Caligula  prohibited  any  appeal  to  him,  (ma- 
gijlrcitibus  liberam  junJdiBioncm , et  Jine  Jtii  provocatione  con- 
cejit),  Suet.  Cal.  16.  Nero  ordered  all  appeals  to  be  made 
from  private  judges  to  the  fenate,  Suet.  Ner.  17.  and  under 
the  fame  penalty  as  to  the  emperor,  (jut  ejufdem  pecunite pericu- 
lum  fac event,  cujus  ii,  qui  imperatorem  appellavere'S,  Tacit, 
ibid.  So  Hadrian,  Digejl.  xiiv.  2,  2.  Even  the  emperor 
might  be  requelled,  by  a petition  (libellq),  to  review  his 
own  decree,  (sententiam  suam  retractare). 


II.  CRIMINAL  TRIALS,  (PUBLICA  JUDI- 
CIAL 

ORrMrNAi.  trials  were  at  firft  held  ( exercebantur ) by  the 
kings,  Dionyf.  ii.  14.  with  the  afliftance  of  a council,  (cum 
confiho'),  Liv.  i.  49.  The  king  judged  of  great  crimes  himfelf, 
and  left  fmaller  crimes  to  the  judgement  of  tlie  fenators. 
lullus  Hoftilius  appointed  two  perfons  (DUUMVIRI)  to 
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try  Horatius  for  killing  his  filler,  (yjui  Horatio  perduellioncm 
judicarent),  and  allowed  an  appeal  from  their  fentence  to  the 
people,  Liv.  i.  26.  Tarquinius  Superbus  judged  of  capital 
crimes  bj  himfelf  alone,  without  any  counfellors,  Liv.  i.  49. 

After  the  expulfion  of  Tarqiiin,  the  confuls  at  firll  judged 
and  punilhed  capital  crimes,  Liv.  ii.  5.  Dionyf.  x.  1.  But  after 
the  law  of  Poplicola  concerning  the  liberty  of  appeal,  ('See.  p. 
109.)  the  people  either  judged  themfelves  in  capital  affairs,  or 
appointed  certain  perfons  for  that  purpofe,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  fenate,  who  were  called  QU./ESITORES,  or 
Ghicejlores  paricidii,  (See  p.  125.)  Sometimes  the  confuls 
were  appointed,  Liv.  iv.  31.  Sometimes  a diftator  and  mat- 
ter of  horfe,  Liv.  ix.  26.  who  were  then  called  Qu^isito- 

RES. 

The  fenate  alfo  fometimes  judged  in  capital  affairs,  Sallujl. 
Cat.  51,  52.  or  appointed  perfons  to  do  fo,  Liv.  ix.  26. 

But  after  the  inftitution  of  the  ucefiones perpetuus,  ("See  p. 
1 25.)  certain  praetors  always  took  cognifance  of  certain  crimes, 
and  the  fenate  or  people  feldom  interfered  in  this  matter, 
unlefs,  by  way  of  appeal,  or  on  extraordinary  occalions. 


I.  C R I M INAL  TRIALS  before  the 

PEOPLE. 


T^Eials  before  the  people  ("JUDICIA  ad  populism),  were  at 
firll  held  in  the  Comitia  Curiata,  Cic.  pro  Mil.  3.  Of 
this,  however,  we  have  only  the  example  of  Horatius,  ibid. 

After  the  inllitution  of  the  Comitia  Centuriata  and  Tributa , 
all  trials  before  the  people  were  held  in  them  ; capital  trials, 
in  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  and  concerning  a fine,  in  the  Tri- 
buta. 


Thofe  trials  were  called  CAPITAL,  which  refpedled  the 
life  or  hberty  of  a Roman  citizen.  There  was  one  trial  of 
this  kind  held  in  the  Comitia  by  tribes,  namely  of  Coriolanus, 
Liv.  u-35-  but  that  was  irregular,  and  conduced  with 'viol 
lence,  Dionyf.  vii.  38,  &c. 

Sometimes  a perfon  was  faid  to  undergo  a capital  trial 
periculum  capitis  adire,  caufam  capitis  vel  pro  capite  dicerc,  in  a 
civil  adion,  when,  befides  the  lofs  of  fortuna,  his  character 
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was  at  (lake,  (cum judicium  ejfet  de  fama fortunifque _),  Cic.  pro 
Quint.  9.  13,  1 5.  OfF.  i.  12. 

The  method  of  proceeding  in  both  Comitia  was  the  fame  ; 
and  it  was  requifite  that  fome  magiftrate  fhould  be  the  ac- 
cufer. 

In  the  Comitia  fributa  the  inferior  magiftrates  were  ufually 
the  accufers,  as,  the  tribunes  oraediles,  Liv.  iii.  55.  iv.  21. 
Val.  Max.  vi.  1,  7.  Cell.  x.  6.  In  the  Comitia  Centuriata , 
tlie  fuperior  magiftrates,  as  the  confuls  or  praetors,  fome- 
times,  alfo  the  inferior,  as,  the  quaeftors  or  tribunes,  Liv.  ii. 
41.  iii.  24,  25.  vi.  20.  But  they  are  fuppofed  to  have  a£ted 
by  the  authority  of  the  confuls. 

No  perfon  could  be  brought  to  a trial,  unlefs  in  a private 
ftation.  But  fometimes  this  rule  was  violated,  Cic. pro  Flacc. 
3.  Liv.  xliii.  16. 

The  magiftrate  who  was  to  accufe  any  one,  having  called 
an  affembly,  and  mounted  the  Rojlra,  declared  that  he  would, 
againft  a certain  day,  accufe  a particular  perfon  of  a particu- 
lar crime,  and  ordered  that  the  perfon  accufecl  (feus')  Ihould 
then  beprefent.  This  was  called  DI  CERE  DIEM,  1c.  accu- 
Jationis , vel  diet  diBio.  In  the  mean  time  the  criminal  was 
kept  in  cuftody,  unlefs  he  found  perfons  to  give  fecurity  for 
his  appearance,  ('SPONSORES  euni  in  judicio  ad  diem  diBam 
JiJlcndi,  aut  mulBam,  qua  damnatus  ejfet,  Jolvendi),  who,  in  a 
capital  trial,  were  called  VADES,  Liv.  iii.  13.  xxv.  4.  and 
for  a fine,  PR/EDES,  Gell.  vii.  19.  Aufon.  Eidyll.  347.  (a 
prajlando , Varr.  iv.  4.^  thus,  Prajlare  aliquem,  to  be  re- 
fponfible  for  one,  Cic.  ad ij.  Fr.  i.  1,3.  Ego  Mejfalam  Cajari 
prcrjlabo,  ib.  iii.  8.  So,  Att.  vi.  3.  Pirn.  Pan.  83. 

When  the  day  came,  the  magiftrate  ordered  the  criminal  to 
be  cited  from  the  Rojlra  by  a herald,  Liv.  xxxviii.  51.  Suet. 
Lib.  11.  If  the  criminal  was  abfent  without  a valid  reafon, 
(fine  CAUSA  SONTICAj,  he  was  condemned.  If  he  was 
detained  by  indifpofition  or  any  other  neceffary  caufe,  he  was 
faid  to  be  excufed,  (EXCUSARI),  Liv.  ibid.  52.  and  the 
day  of  trial  was  put  off,  (dies  PRODICTUS  vel produBus  ejl. ) 

Any  equal  or  fuperior  magiftrate  might,  by  his  negative, 
hinder  the  trial  from  proceeding,  ibid. 

If  the  criminal  appeared,  (fi  reus  fe  JhtiJfct,  vel  ft  Jiflere- 
tur),  and  no  magiftrate  interceded,  the  accufer  entered  upon 
his  charge,  (accufationem  injhtuebat)  which  was  repeated 
three  times,  with  the  intervention  of  a day  between  each, 
and  fupported  by  witnefles,  writings,  and  other  proofs.  In 
2 each 
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each  charge  the  punifhment  or  fine  was  annexed,  which  was 
called  ANQUISITIO.  Sometimes  the  punifhment  at  firft 
propofed,  was  afterwards  mitigated  or  increafed.  In  mulBa 
temperdrunt  tribuni;  quuni  capitis  anquifijjent,  Liv.  11.  52- 
Ghtunt  tribunus  bis  pecunid  anquifijjent ; tertio  fe  capitis  an- 
quir ere  dicer et,  l$c.  Turn  penlueliionis  fe  judicare  Cn.  Fulvio 

dixit,  that  he  profecuted  Fulvius  for  treafon,  Liv.  xxvi.  3. 

The  criminal  ufually  flood  under  the  Rofra  in  a mean  garb, 
where  he  was  expofed  to  the  feoffs  and  railleries  (probris  et 
conviciis')  of  the  people,  ibid. 

After  the  acculation  of  the  third  day  was  finifhed,  a bill 
(ROGATIOj  was  publifhed  for  three  market-days,  as  con- 
cerning a law,  in  which  the  crime  and  the  propofed  punifh- 
ment or  fine  was  expreffed.  This  was  called  MULCTS 
PCEN-dEVE  IRROGATIO  ; and  the  judgement  of  the  peo- 
ple concerning  it,  MULCTyE  PCEN/EVE  CERTATIO, 
Cic.  de  /egg.  iii.  3.  . For  it  was  ordained,  that  a capital  punifh- 
ment and  a fine  fhould  never  be  joined  together,  («e  pcena  ca- 
pitis cum pecunia  conj unger etur),  Cic.  pro  Dom.  17.  ( Tribuni 

plebis  omijfa  mulBce  certatione,  rei  capitalis  Pofhumio  dixerunt ), 
Liv.  xxv.  4. 

On  the  third  market-day,  the  accufer  again  repeated  his 
charge  ; and  the  criminal,  or  an  advocate  (patronus)  for  him, 
was  permitted  to  make  his  defence,  in  which  every  thing  was 
introduced  which  could  ferve  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  peo- 
ple, or  move  their  compaffion,  Cic.  pro  Rabir.  Liv.  iii.  12. 
58- 

Then  the  Comitia  were  fummoned  againfl  a certain  day,  in 
which  the  people  by  their  fuffrages  fhould  determine  the  fate 
of  the  criminal.  If  the  punifhment  propofed  was  only  a fine, 
and  a tribune  the  accufer,  he  could  fummon  the  Comitia  T fi- 
bula himfelf ; but  if  the  trial  was  capital,  he  afked  a day  for 
the  Comitia  Centuriata  from  the  conful,  or  in  his  abfence,  from 
the  praetor,  Liv.  xxvi.  3.  xliii.  16.  In  a capital  trial  the  peo- 
ple were  called  to  the  Comitia  by  a trumpet,  ( clajfco ),  Seneca 
de  Ira,  i.  16. 

The  criminal  and  his  friends  in  the  mean  time  ufed 
every  method  to  induce  the  accufer  to  drop  his  accufation, 
( accufatione  defflere).  If  he  did  fo,  he  appeared  in  the 
affembly  of  the  people,  and  faid,  SEMPRONIUM  NIHIL 
MOROR,  Liv.  iv.  42.  vi.  5.  If  this  could  not  be  effedtod, 
the  ufual  arts  were  tried  to  prevent  the  people  from  voting’ 
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(fee  p.  89.)  or  to  move  their  compaffion,  Liv.  vi.  20.  xliii. 
16.  Cell.  iii.  4. 

The  criminal  laying  afide  his  ufual  robe,  (toga  alba ) put  on 
a fordid,  i.  e.  a ragged  and  old  gown,  (fordidam  et  objoletam) 
Liv.  ii.  61 . Cic.  Verr.  i.  58.  not  a mourning  one  ( pullam  vel 
atram'),  as  fome  have  thought;  and  in  this  garb  went  round 
and  fupplicated  the  citizens  ; whence  fordes  or  fqualor  is  put 
for  guilt,  and  fordidati  or  fquulidi  for  criminals.  His  friends 
and  relations,  and  others  who  chofe,  did  the  fame,  Liv.  iii.  58. 
Cic. pro  Sext.  14.  When  Cicero  was  impeached  by  Clodius, 
not  only  the  equites,  and  many  young  noblemen  of  their  own 
accord,  (privato  confenfu),  but  the  whole  fenate,  by  public 
eonfent,  ( publico  confilio'),  changed  their  habit  ( vejlem  muta- 
bant ) on  his  account,  ibid.  11,  12.  which  he  bitterly  com- 
plains was  prohibited  by  an  edi£t  of  the  confuls,  c.  14.  Pf. 
8,  &.  18.  pojl  redit.  in  Sen.  7.  Dio,  xxxvii.  16. 

The  people  gave  their  votes  in  the  fame  manner  in  a trial, 
as  in  palling  a law.  (See  p.  93.)  Liv.  xxv.  4. 

If  any  thing  prevented  the  people  from  voting  on  the  day 
of  the  Comitia,  the  criminal  was  difcharged,  and  the  trial 
could  not  again  be  refumed,  (Ji  qua  res  ilium  diem  ant  aufpiciis 
out  excufatione  fujlulit,  tota  caufa  judiciumque  fublatum  ejl), 
Cic.  pro  Dorn.  17.  Thus  Metellus  Celer  faved  Rabirius  from 
being  condemned,  who  was  accufed  of  the  murder  of  Saturni- 
nus  forty  years  after  it  happened,  Cic.  pro  Rabir.  by  pulling 
down  the  llandard,  which  ufed  to  be  fet  up  in  the  Janiculum, 
(fee  p.  84.)  and  thus  diifolving  the  affembly,  Dio,  xxxvii. 
27. 

If  the  criminal  was  abfent  on  the  laft  day  of  his  trial,  when 
cited  by  the  herald,  he  anciently  ufed  to  be  called  by  the  found 
of  a trumpet,  before  the  door  of  his  houfe,  from  the  citadel, 
and  round  the  walls  of  the  city,  I arr . de  Lat.  Ling.  v.  9.  If 
Hill  he  did  not  appear,  he  was  banilhed,  (exilium  eifcifcebatur')  ; 
or  if  he  fled  the  country  through  fear,  his  bamlhment  wa9 
confirmed  by  the  Comitia  liibuta.  See  p.  9^* 
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II.  CRIMINAL  TRIALS  before  INQUISITORS. 


iNquifitors  (QUAL3ITORES)  were  perform  inverted  with 
-*■  a temporary  authority  to  try  particular  crimes.  They  were 
created  firrt  by  the  kings,  Liv.  i.  26,  then  by  the  people,  ufual- 
ly  in  the  Comitia  Tribatci,  iv.  51.  xxxviii.  54.  andfometimes 
by  the  fenate,  ix.  26.  xliii.  2.  In  the  trial  of  Rabirius,  they 
were,  contrary  to  cuftom,  appointed  by  the  praetor,  Bio,  37, 
27.  Suet.  Cff  12. 

Their  number  varied.  Two  were  llfually  created,  (DUUM- 
VIRI), Liv.  vi.  20.  fometimes  three,  Salluf.  Jug.  40.  and 
fometimes  only  one,  Afcon.  in  Cic.  pro  Mil.  Their  authority 
ceafed  when  the  trial  was  over,  (fee  p.  125.)  The  ordinary 
magiftrates  were  moft  frequently  appointed  to  be  inquifitors  ; 
but  fometimes  alfo  private  perfons,  Liv.  pajjim.  There  was 
fometimes  an  appeal  made  from  the  fentence  of  the  inquifitors 
to  the  people,  as  in  the  cafe  of  Rabirius,  Suet.  Citf  11.  Bio, 
xxxvii.  27.  Hence  Beferre  judicium  a fubfelliis  in  rojlra , i. 
e.  a judicibus  ad populum,  Cic.  Cluent.  6. 

Inquifitors  had  the  fame  authority,  and  feem  to  have  con- 
duced trials  with  the  fame  formalities  and  attendants,  as  the 
praetors  did  after  the  inftitution  of  the  ucefiones  perpetuce. 
To  the  office  of  Quief tores  Virgil  alludes,  JEn.  vi.432.  Afcon. 
in  aSlion.  in  Verr. 


CRIMINAL  TRIALS  before  the  PRAETORS. 


rT1HE  praetors  at  firrt  judged  only  in  civil  caufes  ; and  only 
two  of  them  in  thefe,  the  praetor  Urbanus  and  Peregrinus. 
1 he  other  praetors  were  fent  to  govern  provinces.  All  crimi- 
nal trials  of  importance  were  held  by  inquifitors  created  on 
purpofe. 

But  after  the  inftitution  of  the  Qucefioncs  perpetuce,  A.  U. 
004,  all  the  praetors  remained  in  the  city  during  the ’time  of 
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their  office.  After  their  eleftion,  they  determined  by  lot 
their  different  jurifdidlions. 

1 wo  of  them  took  cognifance  of  private  caufes,  as  formerly, 
and  the  reft  prefided  at  criminal  trials  ; one  at  trials  concern- 
ing extortion,  another  at  trials  concerning  bribery,  &x.  Some- 
times there  were  two  prators  for  holding  trials  concerning  one 
crime  ; as,  on  account  of  the  multitude  of  criminals  concern- 
ing violence,  Cic. pro  Cluent.  53.  Sometimes  one  praetor  pre- 
fided at  trials  concerning  two  different'  crimes,  Cic.  pro  Ccel. 
13.  And  fometimes  the  Prcetor  Peregrznus  held  criminal  trials, 
as,  concerning  extortion,  Afcon.  in  Cic.  in  tog.  ca?id.  2. ; fo  al- 
fo,  according  to  fome,  the  praetor  Urbanus. 

The  praetor  was  aflilled  in  trials  of  importance  by  a counfel 
of  felett  judices  or  jurymen  ; the  chief  of  whom  was  called 
JUDEX  QU/ES  riONIS?  or  Pnnceps judicum , Cic.  et  Afcon. 
Some  have  thought  this  perfon  the  fame  with  the  preetor  or 
querjitor ; but  they  were  quite  different,  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  27. 
33>  58-  m Verr.  i.  61.  §>uin£iil.  viii.  3.  The  judex  qmjlionis 
fupplied  the  place  of  the  praetor  when  abfent,  or  too  much 
engaged. 


I.  The  Choice  of  the  JUDICES  or  fury. 


The  JUDICES  were  at  firft  chofen  only  from  among  the 
fenators  ; then,  by  the  Sempronian  law  of  C.  Gracchus,  only 
from  among  the  equites  ; afterwards,  by  the  Serviliaii  law  of 
Caepio,  from  both  orders  ; then,  by  the  Claucian  law,  only 
from  the  equites  ,•  by  the  Livian  law  of  Drufus,  from  the  fena- 
tors and  equites : But  the  laws  of  Drufus  being  foon  after  fet 
afide  by  a decree  of  the  tenate,  the  right  of  judging  was  again 
reftored  to  the  equites  alone : Then,  by  the  Plautiun  law  of 
Siivanus,  the  judices  were  chofen  from  the  fenators  and  equi- 
tes, and  fome  of  them  alfo  from  the  plebeians  ; then  by  the 
Cornelian  law  of  Sylla,  only  from  the  fenators  ; by  the  Aure- 
lian  law  of  Cotta,  from  the  fenators,  the  equites , and  tribuni 
tcrarii ; by  the  Julian  law  of  Caffar,  only  from  the  fenators 
and  equites  ; and  by  the  law  of  Antony,  alfo  from  the  officers 
of  the  army.  See  Manutius  de  legg.  for  Sigonius,  and  Hci- 
neccius  who  copies  him,  give  a wrong  account  of  this  matter. 

The  number  of  the  judices  was  different  at  different  times  : 

By 
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By  the  law  of  Gracchus,  300;  of  Servilius,  450  ; of  Drufus, 
600;  of  Plautius,  525  ; of  Sylla  and  Cotta,  300,  as  it  is 
thought  from  Cic.  Fa/n.  viii.  8.  of  Pompey,  360,  Pat  ere.  ii. 
76.  Under  the  emperors,  the  number  of  judices  was  greatly 
increafed,  PI  in.  xxxiii.  1. 

By  the  Servilian  law,  it  behoved  the  judices  to  be  above  thir- 
ty, and  below  iixty  years  of  age.  By  other  laws  it  was  requir- 
ed, that  they  lhould  be  at  lealt  twenty-five,  D.  4.  8.  but  Au- 
guftus ordered  that  judices  might  be  chofen  from  the  age  of 
twenty,  (a  vicejimb  allegit).  Suet.  Aug.  3 2.  as  the  bell  com- 
mentators read  the  paflage. 

Certain  perfons  could  not  be  chofen  judices , either  from 
fome  natural  defecl,  as,  the  deaf,  dumb,  &.c.  or  by  cuftom, 
as,  women  and  faves  ,■  or  by  law,  as  thofe  condemned  upon 
trial  of  fome  infamous  crime,  ( turpi et faniofojudicio,  e.  g.  ca- 
lm unite,  preevaricationis,  furti,  vi  lonorum  raptorum,  injuria- 
rum,  de  dolo  malo,  pro  focio,  mandati,  tut  elec,  depofiti.  See.) 
and,  by  the  Julian  law,  thofe  degraded  from  being  fenators  ; 
which  was  not  the  cafe  formerly,  Cic.  Cluent.  43.  See 
p.  7. 

By  the  Pompeian  law,  the  judices  were  chofen  from  among 
perfons  of  the  higheft  fortune. 

The  judices  were  annually  chofen  by  the  praetor  Urbanus  or 
Peregrinus,  according  to  Dion  Caflius,  by  the  qiueftors,  xxxix. 
7.  and  their  names  written  down  in  a lift,  (in  album  rela- 
ta  vel  albo  deferipta ),  Suet.  Tib.  51.  Claud.  16.  Domit.  8. 
Senec.  de  benef.  iii.  7.  Gell.  xiv.  2.  They  fvvore  to  the  laws, 
and  that  they  would  judge  uprightly  to  the  beft  of  their  know- 
ledge,  (de  anuni  fententia).  '1  he  judices  were  prohibited  by 
Auguftus  from  entering  thehoufe  of  any  one,  Dio,  liv.  18. 

They  fat  by  the  praetor  on  benches,  whence  they  were  cal- 
led his  ASSESSORS;  or  Consilium,  Cic.  AB.  Verr.  10. 
and  Consessores  to  one  another,  Cic. Jin.  ii.  io.  Sen.  de  benef. 
iii.  7.  Gell.  xiv.  2. 

The  judices  were  divided  into  DECURI/E,  according  to 
theft  different  orders  ; thus,  Decuria  senatoria  judicum, 
Cic. pro  Cluent.  37.  tertia,  Phil.  i.  8.  Verr.  ii.  32.  Auguftus 
added  a fourth  decuria.  Suet.  32.  Plin.  xxxiii.  7.  (becaufe 
there  were  three  before,  either  by  the  law  of  Antony,  or  of 
Cotta),  conlifting  of  perfons  of  an  inferior  fortune,  who  were 
called  DUCENAPvIJ,  becaufe  they  had  only  200,000  fefter- 
ces  the  half  of  the  eftate  of  an  eques,  and  judged  in  lefler  caufes. 
Caligula  added  a fifth  decuria.  Suet.  16.  Plin.  xxxiii.  1.  f.  8. 

& k 2 Galba 
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Galba  refufed  to  add  a fixth  decuria,  although  ftrongly  urged 
by  many  to  do  it.  Suet.  14. 

The  office  of  a judex  was  attended  with  trouble,  Cic.  in  Verr. 
i.  8.  and  therefore,  in  the  time  of  Auguftus,  people  declined 
it ; but  not  fo  afterwards,  when  their  number  was  greatly  in- 
creafed.  Suet,  ct  Plin.  ibid. 


2.  ’The  Accuser  in  a Criminal  Trial. 

Any  Roman  citizen  might  accufe  another  before  the  prae- 
tor. But  it  was  reckoned  difhonourable  to  become  an  accu- 
fer,  unlefs  for  the  fake  of  the  republic,  to  defend  a client,  or 
to  revenge  a father’s  quarrel,  Cic.  de  Off.  ii.  14.  Divinat.  20. 
Verr.  it.  47.  Sometimes  young  noblemen  undertook  the  pro- 
fecution  of  an  obnoxious  magiflrate,  to  recommend  themfelves 
to  the  notice  of  their  fellow-citizens,  Cic.  pro  Ccel.  vii.  30. 
in  Verr.  i.  38.  Suet.  Jul.  4.  Plutarch,  in  Lucullo.  princ. 

If  there  was  a competition  between  two  or  more  perfons, 
who  fhould  be  the  accufer  of  an y one,  as  between  Cicero  and 
Caecilius  Judaeus,  which  of  them  fhould  profecute  Verres,  who 
had  been  propraetor  of  Sicily,  for  extortion,  it  was  determin- 
ed who  fhould  be  preferred  by  a previous  trial,  called  DI VI- 
NATIO  ; becaufe  there  was  no  queflion  about  fadls,  but  the 
judices,  without  the  help  of  witnefl'es,  divined  as  it  were,  what 
was  fit  to  be  done,  Cic.  divin.  20.  Afcon.  in  Cic.  Gell.  ii.  4. 
He  who  prevailed,  afted  as  the  principal  accufer,  (ACCUSA- 
TOR)  ; thofe  who  joined  in  the  accufation,  ( caufee  vel  accufa- 
tioni fubferibebant ),  and  affifled  him,  were  called  SUBSCRIP- 
TORES,  Cic.  divin.  15.  pro  Mur.  24.  Fam.  viii.  8.  ad 
Fratr.  iii.  4.  hence  fubjcriberc  judicium  cum  aliquo , to  com- 
mence a fuit  againft  one,  Plin.  Ep.  v.  1. 

It  appears,  however,  there  were  public  profecutors  of  public 
crimes  at  Rome,  Cic.  pro  Sex.  Rofc.  20.  Plin.  Epijl.  iii.  9. 
iv.  9.  as  in  Greece,  Cic.  de  legg.  iii.  47. 

Public  informers  or  accufers  ( delatores pubheorum crimtnum) 
were  called  QUADRUPLATOKES,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  8,  9.  ei- 
ther becaufe  they  received  as  a reward  the  fourth  part  of  the 
criminal’s  effeCts,  or  of  the  fine  impofed  upon  him ; or,  as  others 
fay,  becaufe  they  accufed  perfons,  who,  upon  conviction,  ufed 
to  be  condemned  to  pay  fourfold,  (quadruple  damnuri ) ; as, 
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thofe  guilt y of  illegal  ufury,  gaming,  or  the  like,  Cic.inCie- 
cil.  7.  &L22.  et  ibi  Afcon.  Paiilus  apud  Fejium.  Facit.  Annul. 
iv.  20.  But  mercenary  and  falfe  accufers  or  litigants  (calum- 
niatores)  chiefly  were  called  by  this  name,  Cic.  Very.  ii.  7.  8, 
&.  9.  Plaut.  Per/,  i.  2,  10.  and  alfo  thofe  judges,  who  mak- 
ing themfelves  parties  in  a caufe,  decided  in  their  own  favour, 
(qui  in  fuam  rcm  litem  verterent ; mtcrccptores  litis  alienee,  qui 
Jibi  controverfiofam  adjudicarent  rem ),  Liv.  iii.  7 2.  Cic.  Coecin. 
23.  Seneca  calls  thofe  who  for  fmall  favours  fought  great 
returns,  ^uadruplatores  benefeiorum  fuorum,  over-rating  or  o- 
ver  valuing  them,  de  Benef.  vii.  25. 


3.  Manner  of  Making  the  Accusation. 

The  accufer  fummoned  the  perfon  accufedto  court,  (in Jus 
vocabat'),  where  he  defired  ( pojlulabat ) of  the  inquilitor,  that 
he  might  be  allowed  to  produce  his  charge,  ( nomen  deferre'), 
and  that  the  prastor  would  name  a day  for  that  purpofe,  Cic. 
Fam.  viii.  6.  Hence  Pojlulare  aliquem  de  crimine,  to  accufe  ; 
libellus  postulation um,  a writing  containing  the  feveral 
articles  of  charge,  a libel,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  85. 

This pojlulatio  or  requeft  was  fometimes  made  in  the  abfence 
of  the  defendant,  Cic.  ad  Frail',  iii.  I.  5.  There  were  certain 
days  on  which  the  praetor  attended  to  thefe  requefts,  when  he 
was  faid  Postulationibus  vacare,  Plin.  Epifl.  vii.  33. 

On  the  day  appointed,  both  parties  being  prefent,  the  ac- 
cufer fir  ft  took  ( concipiebat ) a folemn  oath,  that  he  did  not  ac- 
cufe from  malice,  (calumniam  jurabat),  and  then  the 
charge  was  made  (delatio  nominis  fiebat)  in  a fet  form  : thus, 
DICO  vel  AIO,  TE  IN  PR2ETURA  SPOLIASSE  SICULOS  CONTRA 
LEGEM  CORNELTAM,  ATQUE  EO  NOMINE  SESTERTIUM  MIL- 
LIES A TE  REPETO,  Cic.  divin.  5. 

If  the  criminal  was  filent  or  confefled,  an  eftimate  of  da- 
mages was  made  out,  (Its  ei  vel  ejus  cejlimabatur ),  and  the  af- 
fair was  ended  ; but  if  he  denied,  the  acpuler  requefted  (pof 
tulavit)  that  his  name  might  be  entered  in  the  roll  of  criminals, 
(ut  nomen  inter  reos  rcciperetur,  i.  e.  1 it  in  tabulam  inter  reos 
referretur),  and  thus  he  was  faid  REUM  facer e,  lege  v.  legibns 
intei  > ogat  c,  pojlulare : MULCT  AM  aut  pcenam  petere  et  re- 
petere.  Thefe  are  equivalent  to,  nomen  deferre,  and  different 
rom  accufare,  which  properly  fignifies  to  fubftantiate  or  prove 
he  charge,  the  fame  with  caufam  agere,  and  oppofed  to  de- 
fender ef 
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fendere,  Quin&ilian,  v.  13,  3.  Cic.  Cael.  3.  Dio,  xxxix.  7. 
Digeft.  /.  10.  de  jure  patron. 

If  the  praitor  allowed  his  name  to  be  inrolled,  (for  he  might 
refufe  it,  Cic.Fam.v iii.  8.),  then  the  accufer  delivered  to  the 
praetor  a fcroll  or  tablet,  (LIBELLUS),  accurately  written, 
mentioning  the  name  of  the  defendant,  his  crime,  and  every 
circumftance  relating  to  the  crime,  which  the  acculer  fubferib- 
ed,  Plin.  Ep.  I.  20.  v.  1.  or  another  for  him,  if  he  could  not 
write ; at  the  fame  time  binding  himfelf  to  fubmit  to  a cer- 
tain punifliment  or  fine,  if  he  did  not  profecute  or  prove  his 
charge  ; ( cuvebat  fe  in  crimine  perfeveraturum  ufque  ad  fenten- 
tiam.') 

There  were  certain  crimes  which  were  admitted  to  be  tried 
in  preference  to  others,  ( extra  ordinem ),  as,  concerning  violence 
or  murder,  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  9.  And  fometimes  the  accufed 
brought  a counter  charge  of  this  kind  again!!  his  accufer,  to 
prevent  his  own  trial,  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  8.  Dio,  xxxix.  18. 

Then  the  praetor  appointed  a certain  day  for  the  trial,  ufually 
the  tenth  day  after,  Cic.  ad  Fratr.  ii.  13.  Afcon.  in  Cornel. 
Sometimes  the  30th,  as  by  the  Licinian  and  'Julian  laws,  Cic. 
in  Vat.  14.  But  in  trials  for  extortion  the  accufer  required 
a longer  interval.  Tims  Cicero  was  allowed  no  days,  that 
he  might  go  to  Sicily  in  order  to  examine  witnefies,  and  col- 
lect fafts  to  fupport  his  indictment  again!!  Verres,  although 
he  accompliflied  it  in  fifty  days,  Afcon.  in  loc.  Cic.  Vcrr.  AC. 
prim.  2. 

In  the  mean  time  the  perfon  accufed  changed  his  drefs, 
(fee  p.  87.)  and  fought  out  perfons  to  defend  his  caufe. 

Of  defenders  (DEFENSORES),  Afconius  mentions  four 
kinds  ; PATRONI  vel  oratores,  who  pleaded  the  caufe  ; AD- 
VOCATI,  who  afiiRed  by  their  counfel  and  prefence  ; (the 
proper  meaning  of  the  word,  Liv.  ii.  35.)  PROCURATO- 
RES,  who  managed  the  bufinefs  of  a perfon  in  his  abfence  ; 
and  COGNITORES,  who  defended  the  caufe  of  a perfon 
when  prefent,  Afcon.  in  dimn.  in  Ccecil.  4.  leflus.  But  a 
cogniior  might  alfo  defend  the  caufe  of  a perfon  when  abfent, 
Herat  Sat.  ii.  5.  v.  28.  Cic.  Rofc.  Com.  18.  hence  put  for 
any  defender,  Liv.  xxxix.  5.  The procuratores  however,  and 
cognitorcs  were  ufed  only  in  private  trials,  the  patroni  and 
advocati,  alfo  in  public.  Before  the  civil  wars,  one  rarely  em- 
ployed more  than  four  patrons  or  pleaders,  but  afterwards  of- 
ten twelve,  Afcon.  in  Cic.  pro  Scaur. 

4.  Manner 
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4.  Manner  of  conducting  the  Trial. 


On  the  day  of  trial,  if  the  praetor  could  not  attend,  the  mat- 
ter was  put  off  to  another  day.  But  if  he  was  prefent,  both 
the  accufer  and  defendant  were  cited  by  a herald.  If  the  de- 
fendant was  abfent,  he  was  exiled.  Thus  V erres,  after  the 
firft  oration  of  Cicero  againfl:  him,  called  aflio  prima,  went  in- 
to voluntary  banilhment ; for  the  five  laft  orations,  called 
libr i.  in  Verrem,  were  never  delivered,  Afcon.  in  Verr.  Verres 
is  faid  to  have  been  afterwards  reflored  by  the  influence  of  Ci- 
cero, Settee.  Sunf.  vi.  6.  and,  what  is  remarkable,  periflied  to- 
gether with  Cicero  in  the  profeription  of  Antony,  on  account 
of  his  Corinthian  veflels,  which  he  would  not  part  with  to  the 
Triumvir,  Plin.  xxxiv.  2.  Laciant.  ii.  4. 

If  the  accufer  was  abfent,  the  name  of  the  defendant  was 
taken  from  the  roll  of  criminals,  (de  reis  exemptum  efl ),  Afcon, 
in  Cic. 

But  if  both  were  prefent,  the  ju dices  or  jury  were  firft  cho- 
fen,  either  by  lot  or  by  naming,  (per  SORTITIONEM  vel 
ED1TIONEM),  according  to  the  nature  of  the  crime,  and 
the  law  by  which  it  was  tried.  If  by  lot,  the  preetor  or  judex 
qiitejliorns  put  into  an  urn  the  names  of  all  thofe  who  were 
appointed  to  be jttdices  for  that  year,  and  then  took  out  by 
chance  (forte  educebat ) the  number  which  the  law  preferibed. 
After  which  the  defendant  and  accufer  were  allowed  to  rejefl 
( rejiccrc ) fuch  as  they  did  not  approve,  and  the  preetor  or 
judex  quttf  ioms  iubftituted  (fubfortiebatuij  others  in  their 
room,  till  the  legal  number  was  completed,  Cic.  in  Verr.  Act. 
i.  7.  Afcon.  in  Cic. 

Sometimes  the  law  allowed  the  accufer  and  defendant  to 
cliufe  the  judices,  in  which  cafe  they  were  faid  Judices  EDE- 
ke,  and  the  judices  were  called  EDITITII,  Cic.  pro  Aluren. 
23.  Plane,  ij,  17.  Thus  by  the  Servilian  law  of  Glaucia  a- 
gainfl  extortion,  the  accufer  was  ordered  to  name  from  the 
whole  number  oi  judices  an  hundred,  and  from  that  hundred 
the  defendant  to  chufe  fifty.  By  the  Licinian  law,  defodalitiis, 
die  accufer  was  allowed  to  name  the  jury  from  the  people  at 
large,  Cic.  pro  Plane.  17. 

Phe judices  or  jury  being  thus  chofen,  were  cited  by  a he- 
rald. 
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raid.  Thofe  who  could  not  attend,  produced  their  excufe, 
which  the  praetor  might  fuftain  ( accipere ) or  not,  ashepleaf- 
cd,  Cic.  Phil.  v.  5. 

When  they  were  all  aflembled,  they  fwore  to  the  laws,  and 
that  they  would  judge  uprightly,  Cic. pro  Rofc.  Am.  3.  hence 
called  Jurati  homines,  Cic.  API.  in  Verr.  13.  The  Praetor 
himfelf  did  not  fwear,  ibid.  q.  Then  their  names  were  mark- 
ed down  in  a book,  ( hbellts  conjignabantur) , and  they  took 
-their  feats,  (fubfellia  occupabant'),  Afcon.  in  Verr.  aft.  i.  6. 

The  trial  now  began,  and  the  accufer  proceeded  to  prove 
his  charge,  which  he  ufually  did  in  two  actions,  ( duabus  afti- 
onibus).  In  the  flrft  aftion,  he  produced  his  evidence  or 
proofs,  and,  in  the  fecor.d  he  enforced  them. 

The  proofs  were  of  three  kinds,  the  declaration  of  Haves 
extorted  by  torture,  (QU/ESTIONES),  the  teftimony  of 
free  citizens,  (TESTES),  and  writings,  (TABULAE). 

1.  QUALSTIONES.  The  Haves  of  the  defendant  were 
demanded  by  the  profecutor  to  be  examined  by  torture  in  fe~ 
veral  trials,  chiefly  for  murder  and  violence.  But  Haves 
could  not  be  examined  in  this  manner  againft  their  mailer’s 
life,  (in  caput  domini),  except  in  the  cafe  of  incefl,  or  a 
confpiracy  againft  the  ftate,  Cic.  ’Topic . 34.  Mil.  22.  Dejot. 
1.  Auguftus,  in  order  to  elude  this  law,  and  fubjeft  the 
Haves  of  the  criminal  to  torture,  ordered  that  they  Ihould  be 
fold  to  the  public,  or  to  himfelf,  Dio,  lv.  5.  Tiberius,  to 
the  public  profecutor  ; Mancipari  publico  actori  jubet. 
Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  30.  iii.  67.  but  the  ancient  law  was  after- 
wards reftored  by  Adrian  and  the  Antonines,  D.  xlviii.  18, 
de  queeji. 

The  Haves  of  others  alfo  were  fometimes  demanded  to  be 
examined  by  torture  ; but  not  without  the  confent  of  their 
mailer,  and  the  accufer  giving  fecurity,  that  if  they  were 
maimed  or  killed  during  the  torture,  he  would  make  up  the 
damage,  ibid. 

When  Haves  were  examined  by  torture,  they  were  ftretched 
on  a machine,  called  ECULEUS  or  Equuleus , having  their 
legs  and  arms  tied  to  it  with  ropes,  (Jidiculis , Suet.  Tib.  62. 
Cal.  33.)  and  being  raifed  upright,  as  if  fufpended  on  a crofs, 
their  members  were  diftended  by  means  of  ferews,  (per  cock- 
leas',  fometimes  till  they  were  diflccated,  (ut  ojjium  compago 
refolveretuij  ; hence  Eculeo  longiorfaBus,  Senec.  epift.  8.  To 
increafe  the  pain,  plates  of  red  hot  iron,  (lamina  candentei), 
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pincers,  burning  pitch,  &c.  were  applied  to  them.  Eut  fome 
give  a different  account  of  this  matter. 

The  confeffions  of  Haves  extorted  by  the  rack,  were  writ- 
ten down  on  tables,  which  they  fealed  up  till  they  were  pro- 
duced in  court,  Cic.  Mil.  22.  Private  perfons  alio  fometimcs 
examined  their  (laves  by  torture,  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  63,  66. 

Matters  frequently  manumitted  their  (laves,  that  they  might 
be  exempted  from  this  cruelty,  Lrj.  viii.  15.  Cic.  Mil.  21. 
for  no  Roman  citizen  could  be  fcourged  or  put  to  the  rack, 
Cic.  Verr.  v.  63.  But  the  Emperor  Tiberius  fubje&ed  free 
citizens  to  the  torture,  Dio,  lvii.  19. 

2.  TESTES.  Free  citizens  gave  their  teftimony  upon  oath, 
(jurati).  The  form  of  interrogating  them  was,  Sexte  Tem- 
pani,  qjja.ro  ex  te,  arbitrerisne,  C.  Sempronium  in  tempo- 
re pugnam  iniffe  ? Liv.  iv.  40.  The  witnefs  anfwered,  Arbi- 
tror  vel  non  arbitror,  Cic.  Acad.  iv.  47.  pro  Font.  9. 

Witneffes  were  either  voluntary  orinvoluntaiy,  ShiinCtilian . 
v.  7.  With  regard  to  both,  the  profecutor  (aBor  vel  accufator ) 
was  faid.  Testes  dare,  adhiberc,  citare,  colligere,  edcre , pro- 
ferre,  fubornare,  vel  producere,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  18.  v.  63. 
Fin.  ii.  19.  Juvenal,  xv i.  29,  &c.  Testibus  uti,  Cic.Rofc. 
Am.  36.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  ns  testimonium  de- 
nunciare,  to  fummon  them  under  a penalty,  as  in  England 
by  a writ  called  a subpoena,  Cic.  ibid.  38.  in  Verr.  i.  19. 
Invitos  evocare,  Plin.  Fp.  iii.  9.  The  profecutor  only  was 
allowed  to  fummon  witneffes  againft  their  will,  SjhiinBil.  v.  7. 
Phn.  Ep.  v.  20.  vi.  5.  and  of  thefe  a different  number  by  dif- 
ferent laws,  Vil  Max.  viii.  1.  Frontin  de  limit.  5.  ufually 
no  more  than  ten,  D.  de  teflih . 

Witneffes  were  faid  Testimonium  dicere,  dare,  perhi- 
bere,  prabere,  pro  teflimonio  audiri.  Suet.  Claud.  1 9.  The 
phrafe  depositiones  tejlium,  is  not  ufed  by  the  daffies,  but 
only  in  the  civil  law.  Thofe  previoufly  engaged  to  give  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  any  one,  were  called  Alligat.i,  Cic.  ad 
Fratr.  ii.  3.  Ijidor.v.  23,  if  inftructed  what  to  fay,  suborna- 
Tr,  Cic.  Rofc.  Com.  17.  Plin  Ep  . iii.  9. 

Perfons  might  give  evidence,  although  abfent,  by  writing, 
(per  tabula  s')  ; but  it  was  neceffary  that  this  (hould  be  done 
voluntarily,  and  before  witneffes,  (prajentibus  signatori- 
es), JhiinBil.  v.  7. 

I he  charadter  and  condition  of  witneffes  were  particularly 
attended  to,  (ddigenter  expendebantur),  Cic.  pro  Flacc.  5. 
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No  one  was  obliged  to  be  a witnefs  againft  a near  relation  or 
friend,  by  the  Julian  law,  l.  4.  D.  de  tejlib.  and  never  {more 
majorum) in  his  own  caufe,  {de  re  fua),  Cic.  Rofc.  Am.  36. 

The  witnefies  of  each  party  had  particular  benches  in  the 
Forum,  on  which  they  fat,  Cic.  pro  Q.  Rofc.  13.  Quinblil. 

y- 7-  ’ 

Great  dexterity  was  fhewn  in  interrogating  witnefies,  Cic. 
pro  Flacc.  10.  Donat,  m Fercnt.  Eunuch,  iv.  4.  v.  33.  Quitic- 
til.  x.  7.  ' ‘ 

Perfons  of  an  infamous  chara&er  were  not  admitted  to 
give  evidence,  {tcjles  non  adhibiti funt),  and  therefore  were  cal- 
led INTESTABILES,  Plaut.  Curcul.  i.  5.  v.  30.  Horat.  Sat. 
ii.  3.  v.  181.  Gell.  vi.  7.  vii.  18.  as  thofe  likewil'e  were,  who 
being  once  called  as  wkneffes,  {antejlati,  v.  in  tejlimonium  ad- 
hibiti), afterwards  refufed  to  give  their  teftimony,  Gell.  xv. 
13.  Women  anciently  were  not  admitted  as  witnefies,  Gell. 
vi.  7.  but  in  after  times  they  were,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  37. 

A falfe  witnefs,  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  was 
thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  Gell.  xx.  1.  but  afterwards 
the  punifhment  was  arbitrary,  /.  16.  D.  de  tejlib.  et  Sent.  v. 
25.  § 2.  except  in  war,  where  a fallc  witnefs  was  beaten  to 
death  with  flicks  by  his  fellow-foldiers,  Polyb.  vi.  33. 

3.  TABULAE.  By  this  name  were  called  writings  of  eve- 
ry kind,  which  could  be  of  ule  to  prove  the  charge  ; particu- 
larly account-books,  {tabula  accepti  et  expenf),  letters,  bills 
or  bonds,  (Jyngrapha ),  &.c. 

In  a trial  for  extortion,  the  account-books  of  the  perfon  ac- 
cufed  were  commonly  fealed  up,  and  afterwards  at  the  trial  de- 
livered to  the  judges  for  their  infpedtion,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  23,  61. 
Balb.  5.  The  ancient  Romans  ufed  to  make  out  their  private 
accounts,  {tabulas  fc.  accepti  et  expenf  confcere  vel  domeficas 
rationes  feribere),  and  keep  them  with  great  care.  They  mark- 
ed down  the  occurences  of  each  day  firft  in  a note-book,  (ad- 
versaria, -orum),  which  was  kept  only  for  a month,  {men- 
frua  erant ;)  and  then  tranferibed  them  into  what  we  call  a 
Leger,  {codex  vel  tabula),  which  was  preferved  for  ever,  Cic. 
Quint.  2.  but  many  dropped  this  cuftom,  after  the  laws  or- 
dered a man’s  papers  to  be  fealed  up,  when  he  was  accufed 
of  certain  crimes,  and  produced  in  court  as  evidences  againft 
him,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  23,  39.  Rofc.  Com.  2.  Cad.  7.  Att.  xii.  3. 
Fufc.  v.  33.  Suet.  Caf  47. 

The  profecutor  having  produced  thefe  different  kinds  of  evi- 
dence, explained  and  enforced  them  in  a fpecch,  • fometimes 
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in  two  or  more  fpeeches,  Cic.  in  Verr.  Then  the  advocates 
of  the  criminal  replied ; and  their  defence  fometimes  lafted 
for  feveral  days,  Si f con.  in  Cic.  pro  Cornel.  In  the  end  of  their 
fpeeches  {in  epilogo  vd  perorations),  they  tried  to  move  the  com- 
panion of  the  judices,  and  for  that  purpofe  often  introduced 
the  children  of  the  criminal,  Cic.  pro  Sext.  69.  In  ancient 
times  only  one  counfel  was  allowed  to  each  lide,  Phn.  Ep. 
i.  20. 

In  certain  caufes  perfons  were  brought  to  atteft  the  charac- 
ter of  the  accufed,  called  Laudatores,  Cic.  pro  Ball).  18. 
Cluent.  69.  Fam.  i.  9.  Suet.  Aug.  56.  If  one  could  not  pro- 
duce at  leaft  ten  of  thefe,  it  was  thought  better  to  produce 
none,  ( quam  ilium  quaji  legitimum  numerum  confuetudinis  non 
explere),  Cic.  Verr.  v.  22.  Their  declaration,  or  that  of  the 
towns  from  which  they  came,  was  called  LAUDATIO,  ibid. 
which  word  commonly  lignifi.es  a funeral  oration  delivered 
from  the  Rojlra  in  praife  of  a perfon  deceafed,  by  fome  near 
relation,  Cic.  de  Oral.  ii.  84.  Liv.  v.  50.  Suet.  C.ef.  vi.  84. 
Aug.  101.  Tib.  6.  Tacit.  Annal.  v.  1.  xvi.  6.  by  an  orator 
or  chief  magiftrate,  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  1 . 

Each  orator,  when  he  finilhed,  faid  DIXI ; and  when  all 
the  pleadings  were  ended,  a herald  called  out,  DIXERUNT, 
vel  -ere,  Afcon.  in  Cic.  Donat,  in  Ter.  Phorm.  ii.  3.  90,  & 
fc.  4. 

Then  the  prtetor  fent  the  judices  to  give  their  verdift,  (in 
conjilium  mittebat,  tit fententiam fervent  vel  dicerent ),  Cic.  Verr. 
i.  9.  Cluent.  27,  30.  upon  which  they  rofe  and  went  to  deli- 
berate for  a little  among  themfelves,  ibid.  Sometimes  they 
paffed  fentence  (fentetitias  ferebant)  viva  voce  in  open  court, 
but  ufually  by  ballot.  The  praetor  gave  to  each  judex  three 
tablets  ; on  one  was  written  the  letter  C,  for  condemno,  I con- 
demn ; on  another,  the  letter  A,  for  abfolvo,  I acquit  ; and 
on  a third,  N.  L.  non  liquet,  fc.  mihi,  I am  not  clear,  Csef.R. 
Civ.  iii.  83.  Each  of  the  judices  threw  which  of  thefe  tablets 
he  thought  proper  into  an  urn.  There  was  an  urn  for  each 
order  of  judges  : one  for  the  fenators,  another  for  the  equites , 
and  a third  for  the  tribuni  cerarii,  Cic.  ad  CE  Fratr.  ii.  6. 

The  prcetor,  having  taken  out  and  counted  the  ballots,  pro- 
nounced fentence  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority, 
(explurium  fcntentia),  in  a certain  form.  If  a majority  gave 
in  the  letter  C,  the  praetor  laid,  Videtur  fecisse,  guilty, 
Cic.  I err.  v.  6.  Acad.  iv.  47.  If  the  letter  A,  Non  videtur 
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FECISSE,  not  guilty.  If  N.  L.  the  caufe  was  deferred,  (cau- 
sa ampliata  est),  Afcon.  in  Cic. 

The  letter  A was  called  LITERA  SALUTARIS,  and 
the  tablet  on  which  it  was  marked,  TABELLA  absolutoria. 
Suet.  Aug.  33.  and  C,  litera  TR1ST1S,  Cic.  Mil.  6.  the  ta- 
blet, damnatoria,  Suet.  ibid.  Among  the  Greeks,  the  con- 
demning letter  was  ©,  becaufe  it  was  the  firlt  letter  of 
death:  hence  called  mortiferum,  Martial,  vii.  36.  and  nigrum, 
Perf.  Sat.  4.  v.  13.  Titeir  acquitting  letter  is  uncertain. 

It  was  anciently  the  cuftom  to  ufe  white  and  black  pebbles 
( lapilli  vel  calculi ) in  voting  at  trials  : Mos  erat  antiquis  niveis 
utrifque  lapillis,  His  damnare  reos,  illis  abfolvere  culpa,  Ovid. 
Met.  xv.  41.  Hence  cavfa  paucorum  calculorum,  a caufe  of 
fmall  importance,  where  there  were  few  judges  to  vote, 
QuinElil . viii.  3.  Omnis  calculiCs  immitem  demittitur  ater  in 
urnani.  He  is  condemned  by  all  the  judges,  Ovid.  ibid.  44. 
Reportare  calculum  deterierem,  to  be  condemned  ; meliorem,  to 
be  acquitted,  Corp.  Juris.  — Errori  album  calculum  adjicere,  to 
pardon  or  excufe,  Plin.  Epijl.  i.  2.  To  this  Horace  is  thought 
to  allude,  Sat.  ii.  3.  246.  Crete!  an  carbone  notandi ? are  they 
to  be  approved  or  condemned?  and  Perfius,  Sat.  v.  108.  but 
more  probably  to  the  Roman  cuftom  of  marking  in  their 
kalendar  unlucky  days  with  black,  ( carbme , with  charcoal ; 
whence  dies  atri  for  infau/li),  and  lucky  days  with  white, 
( cretd  vel  crejfa  note!,  with  chalk,  Horat.  Ocl.  i.  36,  10.  called 
Greta,  or  terra  Crejfa  vel  Cretica,  becaufe  it  was  brought 
from  that  ifland)  : Idence  not  are  ve\  Jignare  diem  laEled  gemma 
vel  alba,  melioribus  lapillis,  vel  albis  calculi's,  to  mark  a day 
as  fortunate.  Martial,  viii.  45.  ix.  53.  xi.  37.  Perf.  Sat.  ii.  x. 
Plin.  Ep.  vi.  11.  This  cuftom  is  faid  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  Thracians,  or  Scythians,  who  every  evening,  before 
they  flept,  threw  into  ajr  urn  or  quiver,  a white  pebble,  if 
the  day  had  paflfed  agreeably  ; but  if  not,  a black  one  : And 
at  their  death  by  counting  the  pebbles,  their  life  was  judged 
to  have  been  happy  or  unhappy,  Plin.  vii.  40.  To  this  Mar- 
tial beautifully  alludes,  xii.  34. 

The  Athenians,  in  voting  about  the  banifhment  of  a citi- 
zen who  was  fuf peeled  to  be  too  powerful,  ufed  mells,  (ir-^ctxcc 
tejlce  vel  teJh/Lc),  on  which  tliofe  who  were  for  banilhing  him 
Wrote  his  name,  and  threw  each  his  fhell  into  an  urn.  This 
was  done  in  a popular  alTembly  ; and  if  the  number  of  fhells 
amounted  to  6coc,  he  vTas  banilhed  for  ten  years  ( tcjlarum 
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fuffragiis)  by  an  ostracism,  as  it  was  called,  Kep.  in  Phemifl. 
8.  Arijiid.  1 . Cim.  3.  Diodorus  fays,  for  five  years,  xi.  55. 

When  the  number  of  judges  who  condemned,  and  of  thole 
who  acquitted,  was  equal,  the  criminal  was  acquitted,  Cic. 
Clucnt.  27.  Plutarch,  in  ISlario.  (See  p.  93.)  Calculo  Mi- 
nerva, by  the  vote  of  Minerva,  as  it  was  termed ; becaufe 
when  Oreltes  was  tried  before  the  Areopagus  at  Athens  for  the 
murder  of  his  mother,  and  the  judges  were  divided,  he  was 
acquitted  by  the  determination  (fententia ) of  that  goddefs, 
Cic.  pro  Mil ■ 3.  et  ihi  Lambin.  JEfchyl.  Eumsnid.  v.  738.  In 
aJlufion  to  this,  a privilege  was  granted  to  Auguftus,  if  the 
number  of  the  judices,  who  condemned,  was  but  one  more 
than  of  thofe  that  acquitted,  of  adding  his  vote  to  make  an 
equality  ; and  thus  of  acquitting  the  criminal,  Dio,  li.  19. 

While  th e.  judices  were  putting  the  ballots  into  the  urn,  the 
criminal  and  his  friends  threw  themfelves  at  their  feet,  and 
ufed  every  method  to  move  their  compafiion,  Valer.  Max.  viii. 
1,  6.  Afcon.  in  Cic.  pro  M.  Scauro. 

The  prtetor  when  about  to  pronounce  a fentence  of  con- 
demnation, ufed  to  lay  aiide  his  toga  pratexta,  Plutarch,  in 
Cic.  Senec.  de  Ira,  1.  16. 

In  a trial  for  extortion,  fentence  was  not  palled  after  the 
firft  action  was  finilhed  ; that  is,  after  the  accufer  had  finilh- 
ed  his  pleading,  and  the  defender  had  replied  ; but  the  caufe 
was  a fecond  time  refumed,  {can fa  iterum  dicehatur  vcl  agehu- 
tur ),  after  the  interval  of  a day,  or  fometimes  more,  (efpecial- 
ly  if  a feftival  intervened,  as  in  the  cafe  of  Verres,  Cic.  h err. 
i.  7.)  which  was  called  COMPERENDINATIO,  or  -atus, 
-tils  Cic.  Verr.  i.  9.  et  Afcon.  ibi,  &c.  Then  the  defender 
fpoke  firft,  and  the  accufer  replied;  after  which  fentence  was 
palled.  This  was  done,  although  the  caufe  was  perfe&ly 
clear,  by  the  Glauciatt  law  ; but  before  that,  by  the  Acilian 
law,  criminals  were  condemned  after  one  hearing,  (femel  dilild 
cai/J'd,  feniel  auditis  teflihus'),  ibid. 

When  there  was  any  obfeurity  in  the  caufe,  and  the  judices 
were  uncertain  whether  to  condemn  or  acquit  the  criminal, 
which  they  exprefled  by  giving  in  the  tablets,  on  which,  the 
letters  hi.  L.  weie  wiitten,  and  the  preetor,  by  pronouncing 
AMPLIUS,  Cic.  ibid,  the- caufe  was  deferred'  to  any  day 
the  prretor  chol'e  to  name.  This  was  called  Ampliatio,  and 
the  criminal  or  caufe  v/as  faicl  ampliari ; which  fometimes  was 
done  feveral  times,  and  the  caufe  pleaded  each  time  anew,  Cic. 
Brut.  22.  Bis  ampliatus  tertib  abfolutus  ef  reus , Liv.  xl'iii.  2. 
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So  iv.  44.  Caiifa  L.  Cotta:  fepties  ampliata,  et  ad  ult'tixium  oc- 
tavo judiao  abfoluta  ejl,  Valer.  Max.  viii.  1,  11.  Sometimes 
the  prastor,  to  gratify  the  criminal  or  his  friends,  put  off  the 
trial  till  he  Ihoulcl  relign  his  office,  and  thus  not  have  it  in  his 
power  to  pafs  fentence  (pie  dicerct  jits)  upon  him,  Liv.  xli.  22. 

If  the  criminal  was  acquitted,  he  went  home  and  refumed 
his  ufual  drefs  for  dido  babitu  pofto,  a/bam  togam  refumebat). 
If  there  was  ground  for  it,  he  might  bring  his  accufer  to  a 
trial  for  falfe  accufation,  (calumhls),  or  for  what  was  cal- 
led FR^EVARICATIO  ; that  is,  betraying  the  caufe  of  one’s 
client,  and  by  negleft  or  collufion  affifling  his  opponent,  Cic. 
Topic.  36.  Plin.  Epijl.  i.  20.  iii.  9.  (ShiinBil.  ix.  2. 

Prjevaricari,  comp,  of  pra  et  varico,  v.  -or  (from  varus, 
bow  or  bandy-legged,  crura  incurva  habeas ),  llgnifies  properly 
to  f raddle,  to  Hand  or  walk  wide,  with  the  feet  too  far  re- 
moved from  one  another,  not  to  go  ftraight,  ( orator , nip  incur- 
vus,  prrevaricatur,  i.  c.  non  rectum  fulcum  agit,  vel  a redo  fulco 
diva-tit,  Plin.)  Hence,  to  Ihuffle,  to  play  fall  and  loofe,  to  act 
deceitfully,  (in  contrariis  caujis  quafi  varie  cjfe pofitus,  Cic. 

ibid.) 

If  the  criminal  was  condemned,  he  was  punilhed  by  law 
according  to  the  nature  of  his  crime. 

Under  the  emperors  molt  criminal  caufes  were  tried  in  the 
fenate,  Dio,  lvii.  16.  et  alibi paj/im,  w ho  could  either  mitigate 
or  extend  the  rigour  of  the  laws,  ( mitigare  leges  et  intendere 
Flip.  Ep.  ii.  11.  iv.  9.  although  this  was  fometimes  contefted  ; 
(nliis  cognitioncrr. fenatus  lege  conclvfam,  aliis  liberam  folutamque 
Aicentibus'),  id. 

If  a perfon  was  charged  with  a particular  crime,  compre- 
hended in  a particular  law,  felecl  judges  were  appointed  ; but 
if  the  crimes  were  various,  and  of  an  atrocious  nature,  the 
fenate  itfelf  judged  of  them,  Plin.  ii.  10.  as  the  people  did 
formerly ; whole  power  Tiberius,  bj-  the  fuppreffion  of  the 
Comilia,  transferred  to  the  fenate.  Tacit.  Annal.  i-  15.  When 
any  province  complained  of  their  governors,  and  lent  amballa- 
dors  to  profccute  them,  (legatos  vel  inquijitores  mittebant,  qui 
in  eos  inquifitionem pojlularent),  the  caufe  was  tried  in  the  fe- 
nate ; who  appointed  certain  perfons  of  their  own  number  to 
be  advocates.  Pint.  Ep.  ii.  11.  iii.  9*  commonly  iuch  as  tne 
province  requelled,  ibid.  iii.  4. 

When  the  fenate  took  cognifance  of  a caufe,  it  was  faid 
fufeipere  vel  rccipcre  cognitionem , and  dare  inquifitionem,  Plin. 

Ep. 
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Ep.  vi.  29.  when  it  appointed  certain  perfons  to  plead  any 
caufe,  DARE  ADVOCATOS,  v.  patronos,  Id.  ii.  11.  iii.  4.  vi. 
29.  vii.  6,  33.  So  the  emperor,  Id.  vi.  22.  When  feveral 
advocates  either  propofed  or  excufed  themfelves,  it  was  deter- 
mined by  lot,  who  lhould  manage  the  caufe,  (tiomina  in  urnam 
conjecia  funt ),  Id.  x.  20. 

When  the  criminal  was  brought  in  to  the  fenate-houfe  by 
the  li&ors,  he  was  faid  effe  inductus.  Id.  ii.  11,  12.  v.  4, 
13.  So  the  profecutors,  Id.  v.  20. 

When  an  advocate  began  to  plead,  he  was  faid  defccndere  ut 
aliurus,  ad  agendum  vel  c.d  accufandum,  Id.  v.  13.  becaufe  per- 
haps he  flood  in  a lower  place  than  that  in  which  the  judges 
fat,  or  came  from  a place  of  eafe  and  fafety  to  a place  of  difficul- 
ty and  danger  ; thus  defcendere  m aciem,  v.  pro; Hum,  in  cam- 
pum  v. forum,  &c.  to  go  on  and  fimfh  the  caufe,  caufam  pera- 
gere  v.  perferre , ib.  If  an  advocate  betrayed  the  caufe  of  his 
client,  (ft  prcevaricatus  ejjet ) he  was  fufpended  from  the  exer- 
cife  of  his  profeffion,  (ei  advocationibus  interdi&vm  eji),  or 
otherwife  punifhed,  ibid. 

An  experienced  advocate  commonly  afTumed  a young  one 
in  the  fame  caufe  with  him,  to  introduce  him  at  the  bar  and 
recommend  him  to  notice,  ( producere , ojlcnderc  fam  a-,  et  aj- 
ftgnare  famce,  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  23.) 

After  the  fenate  palled  fenterce,  criminals  ufed  to  be  exe- 
cuted without  delay.  But  Tiberius  cauled  a decree  to  be  made, 
that  no  one  condemned  by  the  fenate  lhould  be  put  to  death 
within  ten  days ; that  the  emperor,  if  abfent  from  the  city, 
might  have  time  to  confider  their  fentence,  and  prevent  the 
execution  of  it,  if  he  thought  proper,  Dio,  'lvii.  20.  lviii.  27. 
’Tacit.  Annal,  iii.  31.  Suet.  Tib.  73.  Settee,  tranq.  an.  14. 


5-  Different  Kinds  of  Punishments  among  the 

Romans. 


Punishments  among  the  Romans  were  of  eight  kinds. 

1.  MULCTA  vel  damnum,  a fine,  which  at  firft  never  ex- 
ceeded two  oxen  and  thirty  fheep,  or  the  valuation  of  them. 
^ ee  Lex  Ateria,  Lvu.  iv.  30.  But  afterwards  it  was  increaf- 

2.  VINCULA,  bonds,  which  included  public  and  private 

cuflody  j 
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cuftody  ; public,  in  prifon,  into  which  criminals  were  thrown 
after  confeffion  or  conviction,  Cic.  de  Divin.  i.  25.  'Tacit,  iii. 
51.  and  private,  when  they  were  delivered  to  magiftrates,  or 
even  to  private  p'erfons,  to  be  kept  at  their  houfes,  {in  libera 
cujlodia,  as  it  was  called),  till  they  fhould  be  tried,  Sallujl. 
Cat.  47.  Liv.  xxxix.  14.  Tacit. \ i.  3. 

A prifon  fCARCF-R)  -was  firft  built  by  Ancus  Martius, 
LAv.  i.  33.  and  enlarged  by  Servius  Tullms  ; whence  that  part 
of  it  below  ground,  built  by  him,  was  called  TULLIANUM, 
Sallujl.  Cat.  55.  Carr,  de  Lat.  ling.  iv.  32.  or  LAUTUMIAL, 
i.  e.  loca  ex  quibits  lapides  exeijifunt.  Fell,  in  voce,  Liv.  xxvi. 
27.  xxxii.  26.  xxxvii.  5.  xxxix.  44.  in  allufion  to  a place  of 
the  fame  kind  built  by  Dionyfius  at  Syracufe,  Cic.  Verr.  v. 
27,  55.  Another  part,  or  as  fome  think  the  fame  part,  from 
its  fecurity  and  ftrength,  was  called  ROBUR,  or  rohus,  Feftus 
in  voce,  Liv.  xxxviii.  59.  Valer.  PTax.  vi.  3,  1.  Tacit. 
Annal.  iv.  29. 

Under  the  name  of  vincula  were  comprehended  catena •, 
chains  ; compedes  vel  pedicce,  fetters  or  bonds  for  the  feet ; ma- 
nic ic,  manacles  or  bonds  for  tire  hands  ; Nervus,  an  iron 
bond  or  fhackle  for  the  feet  or  neck,  Fejlus  in  voce ; alfo  a 
wooden  frame  with  holes,  in  which  the  feet  were  put  and 
faftened,  the  Jlocks  ; fometimes  alfo  the  hands  and  neck  : cal- 
led likewife  Columba'R,  Plant.  Rud.  iii.  6.  30 ..Liv.  viii.  28. 
Boi.e,  leathern  thongs,  and  alfo  iron  chains,  for  tying  the 
neck  or  feet.  Plant.  j4Jin.  iii.  3,  5. 

3.  VERBERA,  beating  or  fcourging,  with  kicks  or  Haves, 
( fujlibus ) ; with  rods,  (virgis)  ; with  whips  or  lalhes,  (Jhigel- 
lis').  But  the  firft  were  in  a manner  peculiar  to  the  camp, 
where  the  puniftiment  was  called  Fustuarium,  and  the  laft 
to  Haves,  Horat.  E-pod.  4.  Cic.  Rabir.  perd.  4-  Juvenal,  x. 
109.  Cic.  Vcrr.  iii.  29.  Rods  only  were  applied  to  citizens, 
and  thefe  too  were  removed  by  the  Porcian  law,  Liv.  x.  9. 
Sallujl.  Cat.  51.  Cic.  ib.  But  under  the  emperors  citizens 
were  punilhed  with  thefe  and  more  fevere  inftruments,  as  with 
whips  loaded  with  lead,  (palumbatis),  &c. 

4.  TALTO,  (Jimilitudo  fupplicii  vel  vindi£l<r,  hojhmentum), 
a puniftiment  fimilar  to  the  injury,  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a limb 
for  a limb,  &c.  But  this  punifliment,  although  mentioned  in 
the  Twelve  Tables,  l'eems  very  rarely  to  have  been  inflicted, 
becaufe  by  law  the  removal  of  it  could  be  purchafed 
by  a pecuniary  compenfation,  ( talio  vel  peena  redimi  pot  era  tj 
Gell.  xx.  1. 

5.  IGNOMINIA 
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5.  IGNOMINIA  vel  Infamia.  Difgrace  or  infamy  was 
inflicted  ( inurebatur  vel  irrogabatur ),  either  by  the  cenfors, 
or  by  law,  and  by  the  edid  of  the  praetor.  Thofe  made  infa- 
mous by  a judicial  fer.tence,  were  deprived  of  their  dignity, 
and  rendered  incapable  of  enjoying  public  offices,  fometimes 
alfo  of  being  witneffes,  or  of  making  a tell  ament ; hence  cal- 
led Intestabiles,  Digef. 

6.  EXILIUM,  baniffiment.  This  word  was  not  ufed  in  a 
judicial  fentence,  But  Aqu.e  et  ignis  interdictio,  forbid- 
ding one  the  ufe  of  fire  and  water,  whereby  a perfon  was  ba- 
niflied  from  Italy,  but  might  go  to  any  ether  place  he  chofe, 
Auguftus  introduced  two  new  forms  of  baniffiment,  called 
Deportatio,  perpetual  baniffiment  to  a certain  place  ; and 
Relegatio,  either  a temporary  or  perpetual  baniffiment  of  a 
perfon  to  a certain  place,  without  depriving  him  of  his  rights 
and  fortunes.  See  p.  66.  Sometimes  perfons  were  only  ba- 
niffied  from  Italy  (iis  Italia  interdiBum)  for  a limited  time, 
Plin.  Ep.  iii.  O. 

7.  SERVITUS,  flavery.  Thofe  were  fold  as  Haves,  who. 
did  not  give  in  their  names  to  be  inrolled  in  the  cenfor’s  books, 
or  refufed  to  enlift  as  foldiers  ; becaufe  thus  they  were  fup- 
pofed  to  have  voluntarily  renounced  the  rights  of  citizens, 
Cic.  Guerin.  34.  See  p.  66. 

8.  MORS,  death,  was  either  civil  or  natural.  Baniffiment 
and  flavery  were  called  a civil  death.  Only  the  molt  heinous 
crimes  were  puniffied  by  a violent  death. 

In  ancient  times  it  feems  to  have  been  moil:  ufual  to  hanu 
malefactors,  (itfelici arbori fuf pender e),  Liv.  i.  26.  afterwards, 
tofeourge  (yirgis  cader  e)  and  behead  them,  (fccuri  per  cuter  ef 
Liv.  ii.  5.  vii.  19.  xxvi.  1 5.  to  throw  them  from  the  Tarpeian 
rock,  (cle  faxo  Tarpeio  dejicere),  Id.  vi.  20.  or.  from  that  place 
in  the  prifon  called  Robur,  Fejlus.  Valor.  Max.  vi.  31.  alfo  to 
flrangle  them  (laquco  gulam,  guttur,  vel  cerviccm  frangere),  in 
prifon,  Id.  v.  4,  7.  Sattujl.  Cat.  55.  Cic.  Vatin.  11.  Lucan. 
ii.  154. 

The  bodies  of  criminals,  when  executed,  were  not  burnt  cr 
buried  ; but  expofed  before  the  prifon,  ufually  on  certain  flairs, 
called  Gemonije  fc ■ fcale,  vel  GEMONilyrnffi/.f,  (quod  gemitih 
locus  ejfet)  ; and  then  dragged  with  a hook,  (unco  trariri,  and 
thrown  into  the  Tiber, , Suet.  Tib.  53,  61,  75.  Vi  tell.  17.'  Tacit 
Hi/l.  iii.  74.  PUn.  viii.  40./.  61.  Va’er.  Max.  vi.  3,  3.  Ju- 
venal. x.  66.  Sometimes,  however,  the  friends  purchafed  the 
right  of  burying  them. 
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Under  the  emperors,  feveral  new  and  more  fevere  punifli- 
ments  were  contrived  • as,  expofmg  to  wild  beads,  ( adbej 
tins  damnatio),  burning  alive,  (yivicomburium ),  &c.  When 
criminals  were  burnt,  they  were  dred  in  a tunic  befmeared 
with  pitch  and  other  combudible  matter ; called  TUNICA 
MO  LEST  A,  hence.  Ep.  14.  'Juvenal,  viii.  235.  i.  155. 
Martial,  x.  25,  5.  as  the  Chriflians  arc  fuppofed  to  have  been 
put  to  dealh , Jack.  Annul,  xv.  44.  Pitch  is  mentioned 
among  the  initruments  of  torture  in  more  ancient  times,  Plant. 
Copt.  iii.  4,  65.  Lucret.  iii.  1030 

Sometimes  perfons  were  condemned  to  the  public  works 
to  engage  with  wild  beads,  or  fight  as  gladiators,  Plin.  Ep.  x! 
40.  or  were  employed  as  public  Haves  in  attending  on  the 
public  baths,  in  cleanfing  common  fliores,  or  repairing  the 
ftreets  and  highways,  Id. 

Slaves  after  being  fcourged,  (Jub  furca  c.eji ),  were  crucified, 
(in  crucem  aBifunt),  ufually  with  a label  or  infeription  on  their 
bread,  intimating  their  crime,  or  the  caufe  of  their  punifii- 
ment,  Dio,  liv.  3.  as  was  commonly  done  to  other  criminals 
when  executed,  Suet.  Cal.  32.  Dorn.  10.  Thus  Pilate  put  a 
title  or  fuperfeription  on  the  crofs  of  our  Saviour,  Mattie,  xxvii. 
37.  John.  xix.  1 9.  The  form  of  the  crofs  is  deferibed  by 

Dionyfius,  vii.  69. Vedius  Pollio,  one  of  the  friends  of 

Augudus  devifed  a new  fpecies  of  cruelty  to  flaves,  throwing 
them  into  a filh  pond  to  be  devoured  by  lampreys,  (murance'), 
Plin.  ix.  23,  f.  39.  Dio,  liv.  23. 

A perfon  guilty  of  parricide,  that  is,  of  murdering  a parent 
or  any  near  relation,  after  being  feverely  fcourged,  (fanguineis 
virgis  ceejus),  was  fewed  up  in  a fack,  (culeo  injutus),  with  a 
dog,  a cock,  a viper,  and  an  ape,  and  then  thrown  into  the  fea  or 
a deep  river,  Cic.pro  Rofc.  Anter.  ii.  25,  26.  Senec.  clem.  i.  23. 
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I.  The  GODS  whom  they  Worjhipped. 

'TTIese  were  very  numerous,  and  divided  into  Dii  majorum 
■*"  gentium,  and  Minorum  gentium,  Cic.  Tufc.  i.  13.  in  al- 
lufipnto  the  divifion  of  fenators.  See  p.  2. 
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The  DII  MAJORUM  GENTIUM  were  the  great  celeftial 
deities,  and  thole  called  Du  Selecti. 

The  great  celeftial  deities  were  twelve  in  number  : Dionyf. 
vii.  72. 

1.  JUPITER,  (Zeus  riurr.P  voc.  Ziv  n»Ta^,)  the  king  of  gods 
and  men  ; the  fon  of  Saturn  and  Rhea  or  Ops,  the  goddefs  of 
the  earth  ; born  and  educated  in  the  ifland  of  Crete  ; fuppofed 
to  have  dethroned  his  father,  and  to  have  divided  his  kingdom 
with  his  brothers  ; fo  that  he  himfelf  obtained  the  air  and 

earth,  Neptune  the  fea,  and  Pluto  the  infernal  regions  ; 

ul'ually  reprefented  as  fitting  on  an  ivory  throne,  holding  a 
fceptre  in  his  left  hand,  and  a thunder-bolt  (fulmen)  in  his 
right,  with  an  eagle ; and  Hebe,  the  daughter  of  Juno,  and 
goddefs  of  youth,  or  the  boy  Ganymedes,  the  fon  of  Tros,  his 
cup-bearer,  Qnncerna  vel  pocillator),  attending  on  him  ; called 
Jupiter  Feretrius,  («  ferendo,  quod  ei fpolia  opima  affereban- 
tur  ferculo  vel  feretro  gejia,  Liv.  i.  10.  vel  a feriendo,  Plu- 
tarch. in  Romulo;  Online  quod  certo  dux  ferit  enfe  ducem,  Propert. 
iv.  11,  46.  Dionyf.  i.  34.)  Elicius,  ( quadfe  ilium  certo  car- 
mine e ccelo  elicer t poffe  credelani,  Ovid.  Faft.  iii.  327.  ut  edo- 
ceret,  quomodo  prodigiafulminibus,  aliove  quo  vifo  tnijfa,  cura- 
rentur  vel  expiarentur,  ibid.  & Liv.  i.  20.)  Stator,  Capito- 
linus  and  t onans,  which  two  were  different,  and  had  diffe- 
rent temples,  Dio,  liv.  4.  Suet.  Aug.  29,  Sc  91.  Tarpeius, 
Latialis,  Diespiter,  (di'ei  et  lucis pater),  Optimus  Maxi- 
mus, Olympicus,  Summus,  &c.  Sub  Jovefrigido,  fub  dio,  un- 
der the  cold  air,  Horat.  Od.  i.  1,  25.  ii.  3,  23.  Dextro  Jove,  by 
the  favour  of  Jupiter,  Pei  f.  v.  114.  Incolumijove,  i.  e.  Capi - 
tolio,  ubi  Jupiter  colebatur,  Horat.  Od.  iii.  5.12. 

2.  JUNO,  the  wife  and  filler  of  Jupiter,  queen  of  the  gods, 
the  goddefs  of  marriage  and  of  child-birth  ; — ealled  Juno  re- 
gina  vel  regia  ; Pronuba,  ( quod  nubentibus^nvn?^?/1,  Serv.  in 
Virg.  7En.iv.i66.  Ovid.  Ep.  vi.  43.  Sacris  pr  defect  a mar  it  is, 
i.  e.  nuptialibus  folemnitatihus,  ib.  xii.  65.)  MaTrona,  Lu- 
cina,  ( quod  lucern  nafeentibus  daret ),  Moneta,  ( a monendo, 
becaufe,  when  an  earthquake  happened,  a voice  was  uttered 
from  het  temple,  cidvijing  the  Romans  to  make  expiation  by  fa- 
enfiemg  a pregnant  fow,  Cic.  divm.  i.  45.  ii.  32.)  reprefented 
in  a long  robe  (Jlola ) and  magnificent  drefs  ; fometimes  fitting 
or  Handing  in  a light  car,  drawn  by  peacocks,  attended  by  the 
Aurai,  or  air  nymphs,  and  by  Iris,  the  goddefs  of  the  rain- 
bow. Junone fecunda,  by  the  favour  of,  Virg.  /Tin.  iv.  45. 

3.  MINERVA  or  PALLAS,  the  goddefs  of  wifdom ; hence 
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laid  to  have  fprung  ( cum  clypeo prcfiluiffe , Ovid.  Faft.  iii.  841.) 
from  the  brain  of  J upiter  by  the  Stroke  of  Vulcan  ; Ter.  Heaut. 
v-  4>  13>  a^°  °f  war  and  of  arms  ; faid  to  be  the  inventrefs  of 
Spinning  and  weaving,  {lanificii  et  texturce ),  of  the  olive,  and 
oi  warlike  chariots  ; Ovid,  ibid . — called  Amdpotens,  Tritonia 
Virgo,  becaufe  lhe  was  li.  ft  icen  near  the  lake  d ritdnis  in  Africa ; 
Attica  vel  Cecropia,  becaufe  She  was  chiefly  worshipped  at 
Athens  ; — reprefented  as  an  armed  virgin,  beautiful,  but  fterti 
and  dark- coloured,  with  azure  or  Sky-coloured  ej’es,  ( glaucis 
oculu,  yhavKunK;  A0*i*u,)  Shining  like  the  eyes  of  a cat  or  an  owl, 
(yA*v|,  -kcs,  no&ua),  Gell.  ii.  26.  having  an  helmet  on  her 
head,  and  a plume  nodding  formidably  in  the  air  ; holding  in 
her  right  hand  a fpear,  and  in  her  left,  a Shield,  covered  with 
the  Skin  of  the  goat  Amalthea , by  which  lhe  was  nurfed,  (hence 
called  ./EG IS),  given  her  by  Jupiter,  whofe  Shield  had  the 
fame  name,  Virg.  JEn.  viii.  354.  Ls  Hi  Scrv.  in  the  middle  of 
which  was  the  head  of  the  Gorgon  Medufa , a monfter  with 
fnaky  hair,  which  turned  every  one  who  looked  at  it  into 
itone,  ibid. 

There  w7as  a ftatue  of  Minerva,  (PALLADIUM),  fuppofed 
to  have  fallen  from  heaven,  which  was  religioufly  kept  in  her 
temple  by  the  Trojans,  and  Stolen  from  thence  by  Ulyftes  and 
Diomedes.  Toler  are  colo  vitcim  tenuiquc  Minerva,  i.  e.  lanificio 
non  quffluofo,  by  fpinning  and  weaving,  which  bring  fmall  pro- 
fit, I'irg.  JEn.  viii.  409.  Invitd  Minerva,  i.  e.  adverfante  et 
repugnante  naturd,  againft  nature  or  natural  genius,  Cic.  Off. 
i.  31.  Agere  illiquid pingui  Minerva,  Amply,  bluntly,  without 
art,  Columcll.  1.  pr.  33.  xi.  1.  32.  Abnonnis fupiens,  craffaque 
Minerva,  a philofopher  without  rules,  and  of  Strong  rough 
common  fenfe,  Horat.  Sat  ii.  2.  Sus  Minervam,  fc.  docet,  a 
proverb  againft  a perfon,  who  pretends  to  teach  thofe  who  are 
wifer  than  himfelf,  or  to  teach  a thing  of  which  he  hnnfelf  is 
ignorant,  Cic.  Acad. 1 i . 4.  Fejius.—  Pallas  is  alfo  put  for  oil, 
Ovid.  Ep.-x.ix.  44.  becaufe  fixe  is  faid  firft  to  have  taught  the 
ufe  of  it. 

4.  VESTA,  the  goddcfs  of  fire.  Two  of  this  name  are 
mentioned  by  the  poets  ; one  the  mother,  and  the  other  the 
daughter  of  Saturn,  who  are  often  confounded : But  the  latter 
chiefly  was  worshipped  at  Rome.  In  her  fanftuary  was  fuppof- 
ed to  be  preServed  the  Palladium  ot  Troy,  (fatale  pi  gnus  impe- 
rii Romani ),  Liv.  xxvi.  27.  and  a fire  kept  continually  burning 
by  a number  of  virgins,  called  the  Vejlal Virgins-,  brought  by 
/Eneas  from  Troy,  Virg.  JEn.  ii.  297.  hence  hie  locus  ejl 
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Vejhe,  qui  YAlLAnx/ervat  et  IGNEM,  Ovid.  Trijl.  iii.  1.  39. 
near  which  was  the  palace  of  Numa,  ib.  40.  Horat.  Gd.  i.  2,  16. 

5.  CERES,  the  goddefs  of  corn  and  hulbandry,  the  filler 

of  Jupiter  ; worlliipped  chiefly  at  Eleulis  in  Greece,  and  in  Si- 
cily : her  facred  rites  were  kept  very  fecret. She  is  repre- 

fented  with  her  head  crowned  with  tiie  ears  of  corn  or  pop- 
pies, and  her  robes  falling  down  to  her  feet,  holding  a torch 
in  her  hand.  She  is  faid  to  have  wandered  over  the  whole 
earth,  with  a torch  in  her  hand,  which  lhe  lighted  at  mount 
/Etna : ( Hinc  Cerens J'acr  is  nunc  quoque  tceda  datin',  Ovid,  la  ft . 
iv.  494.)  in  quell  of  her  daughter  Proferptna , who  was  carried 

oft  by  Piuto. PLUTUS,  the  god  of  riches,  is  fuppcfed  to 

be  the  fon  of  Ceres. 

Ceres  is  called  Legijera,  the  lawgiver,  becaufe  laws  were 
the  e!Fe£t  of  hulbandry,  P/in.  viii.  56.  and  Arcana,  becaufe 
her  facred  rites  were  celebrated  with  great  fecrecy,  Horat.  Od. 
iii.  2,  27.  and  with  torches  ; whence,  et  per  tcediferie  myjlica 
facra  Dece,  Ovid.  Ep.  ii.  42.  particularly  at  Eleulis  in  Attica, 
(facra  Eleufimci),  from  which,  by  the  voice  of  a herald,  the 
wicked  were  excluded  ; and  even  Nero,  while  in  Greece,  dared 
not  to  profane  them,  Suet.  Ner.  34.  Whoever  entered  without 
being  initiated,  although  ignorant  of  this  prohibition,  was  put 
to  death,  Liv.  xxxi.  14.  Thefe  initiated  were  called  Myst;e, 
Ovid.  Fuji.  iv.  356.  (a  |Kt/w,  premof)  whence  myjlerium.  A 
pregnant  fow  was  facriiiced  10  Ceres,  becaufe  that  animal  was 
hurtful  to  the  cornfields,  Ovid.  Pont.  ii.  9,  30.  Met.  xv.  iii. 
And  a fox  was  burnt  to  death  at  her  facred  rites,  with  torches 
tied  round  it ; becaufe  a fox  wrapt  round  with  Hubble  and  hay- 
let  on  fire,  being  let  go  by  a boy,  once  burnt  the  growing  corns 
of  the  people  of  Carleli,  a town  of  the  /Equi,  Ovid.  Fuji.  iv. 
681,  to  712.  as  the  foxes  of  Samfon  did  the  Handing  corn  of 
the  Philiflines,  fudg.  xv.  4. 

Ceres  is  often  put  for  corn  or  bread ; as,  Sine  Cerere  et 
Baccho  frige t Venus , without  bread  and  wine  love  grows  cold, 
derent.  Fun.  iv.  5,  6.  Cic.  Nat  D.  ii.  23. 

6.  NEPTUNE,  {a  nando,  Cic.  Nat.  D.  ii.  26.  vel  quod 
mare  terras  obnubit,  ut  nubes  ccelum  ; a nuptu,  id  ejl,  opertione ; 
unde  nuptiae,  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  10.)  the  god  of  thelfea/and  bro- 
ther of  Jupiter  ; — reprefented  with  a trident  in  his  right  hand 
and  a dolphin  in  his  left ; one  of  his  feet  reding  on  part  of  a 

up  . his  afpedl  majeHic  and  ferer.e  : Sometimes  in  a chariot 
drawn  by  fea-horfes,  with  a triton  on  each  fide  ; called  /Eg/e- 
tis,  irg.  JEn,  111.  74.  becaufe  worlhipped  at  /Ega;  a town  in 
3 the 
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the  ifland  of  Eubcea,  Homer.  II.  v.  20.  Uterque  Neptunus , the 
marc  fuperum  and  inferum,  on  both  fidcs  of  Italy ; or  Neptune 
who  prelides  over  both  fait  and  frefh  water,  (liquentibus Jlagnis 
marique  falfo),  Catull.  xxix.  3.  Neptunia  arva  vel  regna,  the 
fca,  Virg.  An.  viii.  695.  Neptunius  dux , Sex.  Pompeius, 
Herat.  Epod.  ix.  7.  who,  from  his  power  at  fea,  called  himfelf 
the  fon  of  Neptune,  Bio,  xlviii.  19.  Neptunia  Pergama  vel 
Troja,  becaufc  its  walls  were  faid  to  have  been  built  by  Nep- 
tune and  Apollo,  Ovid.  Fuji.  1.  525.  Virg.  An.  ii.  625.  at 
the  requeft  of  Laomedon,  the  father  of  Priam,  who  defraud- 
ed them  of  their  promifed  hire,  ( pa&amercede  dejlituit ),  Horat. 
Od.  iii.  3,  22.  that  is,  he  applied  to  that  purpofe,  the  money 
which  he  had  vowed  to  their  fervice.  Sew.  in  Virg.  On  which 
account  Neptune  was  ever  after  hollile  to  the  Trojans,  Virg. 
An.  ii.  6x0.  and  alfo  to  the  Romans,  Id.  G.  i.  502.  Apollo 
was  afterwards  reconciled  by  proper  atonement ; being  alfo 
offended  at  the  Greeks  for  their  treatment  of  Chryseis,  the 
daughter  of  his  prieft  Chryfes,  Serv.  ib.  whom  Agamemnon 

made  a captive,  Ovid.  Remed.  Am.  469.  Homer.  11.  i. The 

wife  of  Neptune  was  Amphiirite,  fometimes  put  for  the  fea, 
Ovid.  Met.  i.  14. 

Befides  Neptune,  there  were  other  fea-gods  and  goddeffes  ; 
Ocednus , and  his  wife  Tethys  ; Nereus,  and  his  wife  Boris,  the 
Nereides,  Ihetis,  Boto,  Galatea , &c.  Triton,  Proteus,  Por- 
tumnus,  the  fon  of  Matuta  or  Aurora  and  Glaucus,  Ino,  Pale- 
tnon,  & c. 

7.  VENUS,  the  goddefs  of  love  and  beauty,  faid  to  have  been 
produced  from  the  foam  of  the  fea,  near  the  ifland  Cythera  ; 
hcr.ce  called  Cythcrca,  Horat.  Od.  i.  4,  5.  Virg.  An.  iv.  128. 
Marina,  Id.  iii.  26,  5.  and  by  the  Greeks  ‘Atp^eairti,  ab 
fpuma : according  to  others,  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  the 
nymph  Biotic  : lienee  called  Bioncea  mater  by  her  fon  Tineas, 
Virg.  An.  iii.  1 9.  and  Julius  Caefar  Biotueus ; as  being  defend- 
ed from  lulus,  the  fon  of  Tineas,  Id.  Eel.  ix.  47.  Bioncco  fub 
antro,  under  the  cave  of  Venus,  Horat.  Od.  ii.  1,  39  — the 
wife  of  Vulcan,  but  unfaithful  to  him,  Ovid.  Met.  iv.  171,  &c. 
worfnipped  chiefly  at  Paphos,  Amdthus,  -untis,  and  Idalia  v. 
Aunt,  in  Cyprus  ; at  Eryx  in  Sicily,  and  at  Cnidus  in  Caria  ; 
hence  called  Cypris,  -idis,  Bea  Paphia ; Amathuf.a  Venus, 
Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  62.  Venus  Idalia,  Virg.  Tin.  v.  760.  and 
Pi r vc ik a,  Horat.  Od.  i.  2,  33.  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  8.  Regina  Cnidi, 
Horat.  Od.  i.  30,  1.  Venus  Cnidia,  Cic.  Divin.  i.  13.  Verr.  iv. 
60.  Alma , deceits,  c.urea,  formofa,  See.  alfo  Cloarina  or  Clua- 

citta , 
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cilia,  from  cluere,  anciently  the  fame  with  liter  c or  pur  gar  e, 
becaufe  her  temple  was  built  in  that  place,  where  the  Romans 
and  Sabines,  after  laying  afide  their  arms,  and  concluding  an 

agreement,  purified  themfelves,  Plin.  xv.  29,  f.  36. Alfa 

fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  Lihitina,  the  goddefs  of  funerals, 
Dionyf  iv.  15.  whom  fome  make  the  fame  with  Proferpine, 
Plutarch,  in  Numa,  67.—  often  put  for  love,  or  the  indulgence 
of  it : Damnofa  Venus,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  18,  21.  Sera  juruenum  Ve- 
nus, eoque  inexhaujla  pubertas,  Tacit,  demor.  Germ.  20. — for 
a miftrefs,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  2,  119.  — 4.  113.  Virg.  Ec.  iii.  68.— 
for  beauty,  comelinefs,  or  grace,  Plant.  Stich.  li.  t,  5.  Habule 
pi&ce  Venus,  vel  Venujlas,  quam  Greed  vacant,  Plin. 

xxxv.  10,  f.  36.  Dicendi  veneres,  the  graces,  'uinftilian . x.  I. 
Venerem  habere,  Senec.  Benef.  ii.  28.  Cicero  fays,  there  were 
more  than  one  Venus,  Nat.D.  iii.  23.  (Venus  dibla,  quod 
ad  omnes  res  veniret ; at  quo  ex  ea  venujlas.  Id.  ii.  27.  et  Ve- 
nerii,  i.  e.  fervi  Veneris,  Id.  Csecil.  17.) 

The  tree  moll  acceptable  to  Venus  w’as  the  myrtle,  Virg. 
Eel.  vii.  62.  Set- v.  inloc.  /En.  v.  72.  hence  fire  was  called 

Myrtea,  and  by  corruption,  Murcia,  Plin.  xv.  29,  f.  36. 
Plutarch,  qucefl.  Rom.  20.  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  32.  Serv.  in  Virg. 
JEn.  viii.  635.  and  the  month  moll  agreeable  to  her  was  April, 
becaufe  it  produces  flowers;  hence  called  menjis  Veneris, 
Horat.  Od.  iv.  11,  15.  on  the  firfl:  day  of  which  the  matrons, 
crowned  with  myrtle,  ufed  to  bathe  themfelves  in  the  Tyber, 
near  the  temple  of  Fortuna  virilis,  to  whom  they  offered 
fraokincenfe,  that  Are  would  conceal  their  defeats  from  their 
hulbands,  Ovid.  Fajl.  iv.  139,  &c. 

1 he  attendants  of  Venus  were  her  fon  CUPID  ; or  rather 
the  Cupids,  for  there  were  many  of  them  ; but  two  mofc  re- 
markable, one  {Eros')  who  caufedlove,  and  the  other  { Ant eras) 
who  made  it  ceafe,  or  produced  mutual  love;  painted  with 
wings,  a quiver,  bow,  and  darts  : The  three  GRACES,  Ceci- 
ties vel  Chantes,  Aglaia  or  Pajithea,  Phalia,  and  Euphrofyne , 
lepiefented  generally  naked,  with  their  hands  joined  together  ; 
and  NYMPHS,  dancing  with  the  Graces,  and  Venus  at  their 

0d'  U 4’  6-  8>  I3*  Senec ■ Benef.  1.  3. 

0.  V LACAN  US  vel  Mulciber,  the  god  of  fire,  (Ignirotens, 
V 243-)  ar|fi  of  fmiths  ; the  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Juno, 
and  hufband  of  Venus : reprefented  as  a lame  blackfmith 
hardened  from  the  forge,  with  a fiery  red  face  whilft  at  work! 
anc  tired  and  heated  after  it.  He  is  generally  the  fubieft  of  pity 
01  ridicule  to  the  other  gods,  as  a cuckold  and  lame. 

Vulcan 
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Vulcan  is  laid  to  have  had  his  work- (hop  (officina)  chiefly 
in  Lemnos,  and  in  the  /Eolian  or  Lipari  iflands  near  Sicily, 
or  in  a cave  of  Mount  /Etna.  His  workmen  were  the  Cy- 
clopes, giants  with  one  eye  in  their  forehead,  who  were  ufually 
employed  in  making  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter,  Virg.  An. 
viii.  416.  \3e.  Hence  Vulcan  is  reprefented  in  fpring  as  ea- 
gerly lighting  up  the  fires  in  their  toilfome  or  (trong  fmelling 
work- (hops,  (graves  airiest s urit  officinas^,  to  provide  plenty  of 
thunderbolts  for  Jupiter  to  throw  in  fummer,  Horat.  Od.  i.  4, 
7.  called,  avidus,  greedy.  Id.  iii.  58.  as  Virgil  calls  ignis , fire, 

edax,  from  its  devouring  all  things,  An.  ii.  758. fometimes 

put  for  fire,  ib.  311.  v.  662.  vii.  77.  Horat.  Sat.  15,  74.  Plant. 
Amph.  i.  1.  185.  called  luteus  from  its  colour,  Juvenal,  x. 
133.  from  luteurn  v.  liitum , woad,  the  fame  with  glajlum , 
Ctef.  B.  G.  v.  14.  which  dyes  yellow  ; hsrba  qua  cmruleum  in- 
jiciunt,  Vitruv.  vii.  14.  "Plin.  xxxiil.  5,  f.  26.  Croceo  mutabit 
vellcra  luto,  Virg.  Eel.  v.  44.  luteurn  ovi,  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
Plin.  x.  53.  or  rather  from  liitum,  clay,  luteus , dirty.  Cicero 
alfo  mentions  more  than  one  Vulcan,  Nat.  D.  iii.  22.  as  in- 
deed he  does  in  fpeaking  of  mod  of  the  gods. 

9.  MARS  or  Mavors , the  god  of  war,  and  fon  of  Juno  ; 
worfhipped  by  the  Thracians,  Getsc,  and  Scythians,  and  e- 
fpecially  by  the  Romans,  as  the  father  of  Romulus,  their 
founder,  called  Gradivus  (a  gradiendo)  ; Ovid.  Fajl.  ii.  861. 
painted  with  a fierce  afpeft,  riding  in  a chariot,  or  on  horfe- 
back,  with  an  helmet  and  a fpear.  Mars,  when  peaceabk, 

was  called  Quirinus,  Serv.in  Virg.  i.  296 BELLONA, 

the  goddefs  of  war,  was  the  wife  or  lifter  of  Mars. 

A round  fnield  (ANC1LE  quod  ab  omni parte  recifum  ejl, 
Ovid.  Faft.  iii.  377.)  is  faid  to  have  fallen  from  heaven  in 
the  reign  of  Nuraa,  fuppofed  to  be  the  fhield  of  Mars  ; which 
was  kept  ivith  great  care  in  his  fan&uary,  as  a fymbol  of  the 
perpetuity  of  the  empire,  by  the  priefts  ot  Mars,  who  were 
called  SALII ; and  that  it  might  not  be  ftolen,  eleven  others 
were  made  quite  like  it,  ( ancilia , • ium,  vel  -iorum,). 

The  animals  facred  to  Mars  were  the  horfe,  wolf,  and  the 
wood-pecker,  (picus.)  Mars  is  often,  by  a metonymy,  put 
for  war  or  the  fortune  of  war ; thus,  /t.quo,  vario,  ancipite , 
incerto  Marie  pit  gnat  urn  ejl,  with  equal,  various,  doubtful  fuc- 
cefs  • Mars  communis , the  uncertain  events  of  war , Ctc.  Ac- 
cendere  Mortem  cantu , i.  e.  pugnam  vel  mihtes  ad  pugnam  tuba  ; 
collate)  FI  arte  et  e minus pugnare  ; invadunt  Martem  clypeis,  i.  e. 
\uvmm  Virg.  Nop  o Marte  aliquid peragere,  by  our 
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own  ftre.igtfc,  without  afliftance,  Cie.  VerecundLr  erat,  equitert 
fuo  alienoque  Marte pugnare,  on  horfcback  anti  on  foot,  Liv.  iii,. 
'6  2.  Valero  Marte  fiorefifi,  to  be  a good  pleader,  Ovid.  Pont. 
jv.  6,  39.  Dicer e difficile  ejl,  quid  Mars  tuus  egcrk  illic,  i e, 
hellica  virtue,  valour  or  courage,  ib.  7,45-  Noftrd  Marte,  by 
our  army  or  foldiers,  Ilorat.  Ocl.  iii.  5,  24.  A/tero  Marte,  in 
a fecund  battle,  ib.  34'.  Mars  tuus,  your  manner  of  fighting, 
Ovid.  Artam.  i.  212.  Incurfiu  gem  mi  Mart  is,  by  land  and 
fea,  Lucan,  vi.  269. 

10.  MERCURKJS,  the  L>n  of  Jupiter  and  Main,  the 
daughter  of  Atlas  ; the  meiTenger  of  Jupiter  and  of  the  gods  ; 
the  god  of  eloquence  ; the  patron  of  merchants  and  of  gain, 
whence  his  name,  (according  toothers,  quaji  Medtcurrius,  quod 
inedius  inter  deos  et  homines  currebat)  ; the  inventor  of  the  lyre 
and  of  the  harp  ; the  protector  of  poets  or  men  of  genius, 
( Mer  curia  Hum  virorum),  of  muficians,  wreftlers,  See.  the 
condu&or  of  fouls  or  departed  gholts  to  their  proper  manfions  ; 
alfo  the  god  cf  ingenuity  and  of  thieves,  called  Cyllenius , v. 
Cyllenia  proles,  from  Cyllene,  a mountain  in  Arcadia  on  which 
he  was  born  ; and  Pegeeeus,  from  Pegea,  a city  near  it. 

The  diftinguilhing  attributes  of  Mercury  are  his  Petdfus , or 
winged  cap  ; the  Palaria,  or  winged  fandals  for  his  feet ; and 
a Caduceus,  or  wand  ( virga ) with  two  ferpents  about  it,  in  his 
hand ; fometimes  as  the  god  of  merchants,  he  bears  a purfe, 
( marfupiwn ),  Ilorat.  i.  10.  Virg.  /En.  iv.  239.  viii.  138. 

Images  of  Mercury  (HERM/E  trunci,  lhapelefs  pofts  with 
a marble  head  of  Mercury  on  them,  Juvenal,  viii.  53.)  ufed 
to  be  ere£ted  where  feveral  roads  met  (in  compitis'),  to  point 
out  the  way ; on  fepulchres,  i:i  the  porches  of  temples  and 
houfes.  See.  Ex  quovis  ligno  non  fit  Merc  aria  r,  every  one 
cannot  become  a fcholar. 

11.  APOLLO,  the  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Latona,  born  in  the 
Eland  Delos ; the  god  of  poetry,  malic,  medicine;  augury, 
a.id  archery  ; called  alfo  Phoebus  and  Sol.  lie  had  oracles  in 
many  places,  the  chief  one  at  Delphi  in  Phocis  ; called  by  va- 
rious names  from  the  places  where  he  was  worshipped,  Cyn- 
thius,  from  Cynthus  a mountain  in  Deles  ; Patareus,  or  -aits, 
from  Patara,  a city  in  Lycia  ; Latbus,  fon  of  Latona,  Phym- 
br,eus,  Gryrueus,  &c.  alfo  Pythius,  from  leaving  (lain  the  fer- 
pent  Python,  (vel  a srvks-ixi,  quod  confiuleretui') . 

Apolio  is  ufually  reprefented  as  a beautiful  bearcllefs  young 
man,  with  long  hair,  (hence  called  intonfius  et  crinitus,  Ovid. 
Trill,  in,  1.  60.)  holding,  a bow  and  arrows  in  his  right  hand; 
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a.nd  in  liis  left  hand  a lyre  or  harp.  He  is  crowned  with  laurel, 
which  was  facred  to  him,  as  were  the  hawk  and  raven  among 
the  birds. 

I he  fon  of  Apollo  was  ./ELSCULAPIUS,  the  god  of  phy- 
tic* worllupped  formerly  at  Epidaurus  in  Argolis , .under  the 
iorm  of  a ferpent,  or  leaning  on  a flaff,  round  which  a ferpent 

was  entwined: reprefented  a?  an  old  man,  with  a long 

heard,  drefied  in  a loofe  robe,  with  a itaff  in  his  hand. 

Connected  with  Apollo  and  Minerva  were  the  nine  MUSES ; 
faid  to  be  the  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  7! i nemosyne  or  memory  ; 
Calliope,  the  mule  of  heroic  poetry  ; Clio,  of  hid  cry  ; Melpo- 
mene, of  tragedy  ; Thalia,  of  comedy  and  padorals  : Erato, 
of  love-fongs  and  hymns  ; Euterpe,  of  playing  on  the  flute  ; 
Ttrpjichcre,  of  the  harp  ; Polyhymnia,  of  gdture  and  delivery, 
alfo  of  the  three-ftriiigcd  initrument  called  Barhitos,  vel  -on  ; 
and  Urania,  of  aflronomy,  Aufon.  Eulyll.  20.  Diodor.  iv.  7. 
Phornutus  de  Nat-ura  Deorum. 

The  mufes  frequented  the  mountains  Parnajfus,  Helicon, 
Pierus,  See.  the  fountains  Cajlaliu  .,  Aganippe,  or  Hypocrene, 
Sec-,  whence  they  had  various  names,  Helicomdes,  Parnajsides, 
Pierides,  Cajlalides,  Thejpiadcs,  Pimpiiddes,  igc. 

12.  DIANA  , the  filler  of  Apollo,  goddefs  of  the  woods 
and  of  hunting ; called  Diana  on  earth,  Luna  in  heaven,  and 
Hecate  in  hell ; lienee  tergemina,  diva  triformis,  Tria  virgin  is 
ora  Dian.c,  Virg.  /En.  iv.  52.  Alfo  Lucina,  Illithya,  et  Geni- 
talis feu  Genet yllis  ; becaufe  die  alluded  women  in  child-birth  ; 
NoBiluca,  and fidcnim  regitui,  Herat.  Trivia,  from  her  ftatues 
Handing  where  three  ways  met. 

Diana  is  reprefented  as  a tall  beautiful  virgin,  with  a quiver 
on  her  fhoulder,  and  a javelin  or  a bow  in  her  right  hand, 
chafing  deer  or  other  animals. 

Thefe  twelve  deities  were  called  Coxsentf.s,  -mn  ; Harr. 
L.  L.  vii.  38.  quia  in  conjilium  Jo  vis  adhilelaniur,  Auguftin. 
de  Civit.  Dei,  iv.  23.  DuoJecim  enijn  deos  adoocat,  Senec.  fh 
Nat.  ii.  41.  a confenfu,  quaji  conleutientes  ; vela  confendo, 
i.  e.  confulo:)  and  are  comprehended  in  thefe  two  verfes  ot 
Ennius  ; as  quoted  by-Apulcius,  de  Deo  Socratis ; 

yuno,  Vtjla,  Minerva , Ceres,  Diana,  Haas,  Mars, 
Mercurius , J'ovi’,  Nept  units*  I Ttilcanus,  Apollo. 

On  ancient  iaferiptions  they  are  thus  marked  : j.  o.  m.  i.  e. 
Jovi  optimo  maxi/no,  Ceteriscw  dis  Consentibus.  They 
were  alfo  called  dii  magni,  Virg.  Ain.  iii.  n.  Ovid.  Amor. 
iii.  6.  and  celestes,  Vitruv.  i.  8.  Virg.  JEn.  i.  391.  Cic. 
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/egg.  ii.  8.  or  nobiles,  Ovid.  Met.  i.  172,  and  are  reprefent- 
ed  as  occupying  a different  part  of  heaven  from  the  inferior 
gods,  who  are  called  flees,  ibid. 


The  DII  SELECT I were  Eight  in  Number. 

1.  SATURNUS  the  god  of  time  ; the  fon  of  Ceelus  or  U- 
ranus,  and  Terra  or  Vejia. 

Titan  his  brother  refigned  the  kingdom  to  him  on  this  con- 
dition, that  he  fhould  rear  no  male  offspring.  On  which  ac- 
count he  is  feigned  by  the  poets  to  have  devoured  his  fons  as 
foon  as  they  were  born.  But  Rhea  found  means  to  deceive 
him,  and  bring  up  by  flealth  Jupiter  and  his  two  brothers. 

Saturn  being  dethroned  by  his  fon  Jupiter,  fled  into  Italy, 
and  gave  name  to  Latin m,  from  his  lurking  there,  (a  latendo'). 
He  was  kindly  received  by  Janus  king  of  that  country.  Under 
Saturn  is  fuppol'ed  to  have  been  the  golden  age,  when  the  earth 
produced  food  in  abundance  fpontaneoufly,  when  all  things 
were  in  common,  Virg.  G.  i.  125.  and  when  there  was  an 
intercourfe  between  the  gods  and  men  upon  earth  ; which 
ceafed  in  the  brazen  and  iron  ages,  when  even  the  virgin  Aj'- 
trcea,  or  goddefs  of  juftice,  herfelf,  who  remained  on  earth 
longer  than  the  other  gods,  at  lafl:  provoked  by  the  wicked- 
nefs  of  men  left  it.  Ovid.  Met.  i.  150.  The  only  goddefs 
then  left  was  Hope,  Id.  Pont.  i.  6,  29. 

Saturn  is  painted  as  a decrepit  old  man,  with  a feythe  in 
his  hand,  or  a ferpent  biting  off  its  own  tail. 

2.  JANUS,  the  god  of  the  year,  who  prefided  over  the 
gates  of  heaven,  and  alfo  over  peace  and  war.  He  is  painted 
with  two  faces,  ( bif rails  vel  biceps ).  His  temple  was  open  in 
time  of  war,  and  fhut  in  time  of  peace,  Liv.  i.  19.  A lfreet 
in  Rome,  contiguous  to  the  Forum,  where  bankers  lived,  was 
called  by  his  name,  thus  Janus  fummus  ab  imo,  the  ftreet  Janus 
from  top  to  bottom,  Horai.  Ep.  i.  1,  54.  me  dins , the  middle 
part  of  it ; id.  Sat.  ii.  3,  18.  Cic.  Phil.  vi.  5.  Thorough-fares 
(t  ran/it  lories  pervhe'j  from  him  were  called  Jani,  and  the  gates 
at  the  entrance  of  private  houfes,  Januce,  Cic.  Nat.  D.  ii.  27. 
thus  dextro  Jano  portce  Carmentalis,  Liv.  ii.  49. 

3.  RHEA,  the  wife  of  Saturn;  called  alfo  Ops,  Cybele, 
Magna  Mater,  Mater  D cor  uni,  Berecynthia,  ideca,  and  Dindy- 
niene,  from  three  mountains  in  Phrygia;  She  was  painted  as  a 
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matron,  crowned  with  towers,  (turrit a),  fitting  in  a chariot 
drawn  by  liens,  Ovid.  Fajl.  iv.  249,  &c. 

Cybele,  or  a facred  Hone  called  by  the  inhabitants  the  mother 
of  the  gods,  was  brought  from  Pejfinus  in  Phrygia  to  Rome, 
in  the  time  of  the  fecond  Punic  war,  Liv.  ::xix.  n,  £;  14. 

4.  PLUTO,  the  brother  of  Jupiter  and  king  of  the  infernal 
regions  ; called  alfo  Orcus,  Jupiter  infernus  ct  Stygius.  The 
wife  of  Pluto  was  PROSER.PINA,  the  daughter  of  Ceres, 
whom  he  carried  off,  as  fhe  was  gathering  flowers  in  the  plains 
of  Erma  in  Sicily  ; called  Juno  inferna  or  Stygia,  often  con- 
founded with  Hecate  and  Luna  or  Diana  ; fuppofed  to  prefide 
ever  forceries  or  incantations,  (ytnejiciis prceejfe). 

'I  here  were  many  other  infernal  deities,  of  whom  the  chief 
were  the  FAIES  or  Dcjlinies , (PARC/E,  a parcendo  vc\  per 
Antiphrasin,  quod  nemini  par-cant),  the  daughters  of  Ju- 
piter and  Themis,  or  of  Erebus  and  Nox,  three  in  number  ; 
Clotho,  Lachejis,  and  Atropos,  fuppofed  to  determine  the  life  of 
men  by  fpinning  ; Ovid.  Pont.  i.  8,  64.  Ep.x ii.  3.  Clotho  held 
the  diHaff,  Lachejis  fpan,  and  Atropos  cut  the  thread:  When 
there  was  nothing  on  the  dil^aff  to  fpin,  it  was  attended  with 
the  fame  effect,  Ovid.  Amor.  ii.  6,  46.  Sometimes  they  are  all 
reprefented  as  employed  in  breaking  the  threads,  Lucan,  iii.  48. 
The  FURIES,  (Funic  vel  Direr,  Eumcnides  vel  Erinnyes), 
alfo  three  in  number.  Ale  El  0,  Fiji  phone,  and  Megara  ; repre- 
fented with  wings,  and  fnakes  twilled  in  their  hair,  holding  in 
their  hands  a torch  and  a whip  to  torment  the  wicked  ; MORS 
vel  Lethum,  deatli  ; SOMNUS,  fleep,  &c.  The  punifbments 
of  the  infernal  regions  were  fometimes  reprefented  in  pictures, 
to  deter  men  from  crimes,  Plant.  Captiv.  v.  4,  1. 

5.  BACCHUS,  the  god  of  wine,  the  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Se- 
rncle  ; called  alfo  Liber  or  Lyaus,  bccaufe  wine  frees  the  minds 
of  men  from  care  : deferibed  as  the  conqueror  of  India  ; repre- 
fented always  young,  crowned  with  vine  or  ivy  leaves,  fouie- 
times  with  horns,  hence  called  cornigek,  Ovid.  Ep.  xiii.  33. 
holding  in  his  hand  a thyvfus  or  fpear  bound  with  ivy  ; his  cha- 
riot was  drawn  by  tygers,  lions,  or  lynxes,  attended  by  Silenus 
his  nurfe  and  preceptor,  Bacchanals  (frantic  women,  Bacchic, 
Thyades Vel  Micnades ) , and  i'atyrs,  Ovid.  Fajl.  iii.  715.  — 77c. 
Ep.iv.  47. 

The  facred  rites  of  Bacchus  (Bacchanalia,  ORGIA  vel 
Dionyjia),  were  celebrated  every  third  year,  (hence  called 
trieterica,)  in  the  night  time,  chiefly  on  Cithecron  and  If  menus 
in  Boeoti?,  on  Ifnarus,  PJeoHcpe,'  and  Edon,  in  Thrace. 
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PRIAPUS,  the  god  of  gardens,  was  the  ion  of  Bacchus 
and  Venus,  Serv.  in  Virg.  G.  iv.  iii. 

6.  SOL,  the  fun,  the  lame  with  Apollo  ; but  fometimes  al- 
fo  diftinguilhed,  and  then  fuppofed  to  be  tne  ion  of  Hypci  ion , 
one  of  the  'Titan:  or  giants  produced  by  the  eartu  ; who  is  al- 
fo  put  for  the  fun. 

Sol  was  painted  in  a juvenile  form,  having  his  head  lur- 
rounded  with  rays,  and  riding  in  a chariot  drawn  by  four 
horfes,  attended  by  the  Hone  or  four  feafons,  I er,  the  fpring  ; 
dE/las,  the  fummer ; Autumnus , the  autumn  ; ai;d  hie  ms,  t..o 
rvinter,  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  25. 

The  fun  was  worlhipped  chiefly  by  the  Perlians  under  the 
name  of  Mithras. 

7.  LUNA,  the  moon,  as  one  of  the  Du  Sclchli,  was  the 
daughter  of  Hyperion,  and  filter  of  Sol.  Her  chariot  was 
drawn  only  by  two  horfes. 

8.  GENIUS,  the  damon  cr  tutelary  god,  who  was  luppofeJ 
to  take  care  of  every  one  from  his  birth  during  the  whole  of  >iic. 
Places  and  cities,  as  well  as  men,  had  their  particular  Genii. 

It  was  generally  believed  that  every  perfon  had  two  Genu, 
the  one  good,  and  the  other  bad.  Defrciudane  gemum  fuum, 
to  pinch  one’s  appetite,  Ter.  Phorm.  i.  1,  10.  Indulge)  e 
genio,  to  indulge  it,  Perf  v.  151. 

Nearly  allied  to  the  Genii  were  the  LARES  and  PENA- 
TES, houfehold-gods,  who  preiided  over  families. 

The  Lares  of  the  Romans  appear  to  have  been  the  manes 
of  their  anceflors,  Virg.  JEn.  ix.  2^5.  Small  waxen  images 
of  them,  clothed  w ith  the  lkin  of  a dog,  were  placed  round 
the  hearth  in  the  hall,  (in  atrio ).  On  feftivals  they  were 
crowned  with  garlands,  Plant.  I t in.  i.  1.  and  facrifices  were 
offered  to  them,  Juvenal,  xii.  89.  Suet.  Aug.  31.  There  weiu 
not  only  Lares  domcjlici  ct  f unilia)  es,  but  alfo  Compitales  tt 
. v talcs,  militarcs  ft  marini,  See. 

She  Penates  (Jive  a penu  ; ejl  enivi  omne  quo  vsfeuntur  ho- 
mines, eenus  ; Jive  quod  penitus  infidelity  Cic.  Nat.  Deor.  ii. 
27.  Dii per  quos  penitus  fpiramus,  Macrob.  Sat.  iii.  4.  Idem 
ac  Magni  Du,  Jupiter,  Juno,  Minerva,  Serv.  ad  Virg.  JLv.. 
ii.  296.)  were  worlhipped  in  the  innermoft  part  of  the  lioufe, 
which  was  called  Penetralia  ; alfo  Impluvium  or  Covipluvium , 
Cic.  et  Snet.  Aug.  92.  There  were  likewife  Publici  Penates, 
worlhipped  in  the  Capitol,  Liv.  iii.  17.  under  whofe  protec- 
tion the  city  and  temples  were.  Thefe  /Eneas  brought  with 

him 
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him  from  Troy,  Virg.  sEn.  ii.  293,  717.  iii.  148.  iv.  598. 
Hence  Futni Penates,  familiar cfque,  Cic.  pro  Dom.  57. 

Some  have  thought  the  Lares  and  Penates  die  fame ; and 
they  feem  fometimes  to  be  confounded,  Cic.  P.  ^ uinci . 26. 
&-  27.  Verr.  iv.  22.  They  were,  however,  different,  Liv.  i. 
29.  '1  he  Penates  were  of  divine  origin  ; the  Lares  of  human. 
Certain  perfons  were  admitted  to  the  worfbip  of  the  Lares , 
who  rvere  not  to  that  of  the  Penates.  The  Penates  were  wor- 
fhipped  only  in  the  innermoft  part  of  the  houfe,  the  Lares  al- 
fo  in  the  public  roads,  in  the  camp,  and  on  fea. 

Lar  is  often  put  for  a houfe,  or  dwelling : Apto  cum  fare 
fundus , Borat.  Od.  i.  12,  44.  Ovid.  Fajl.xu  95,  £1.362.  So 
Penates-,  thus,  Nojlris  fuccede  Penatibus  hofpes,  Virg.  ALn. 
viii.  123.  Flin.  Pan.  47.  Ovid.  Fuji.  vi.  529. 

DII  MINORU M GENTIUM,  or  INFERIOR 
DEITIES. 

'"PHese  were  of  various  kinds  : 

■*-  1 . DU IND1GETES,  or  heroes  ranked  among  the  gods  on 
account  of  their  virtue  aud  merits  : of  whom  the  chief  were, 

HERCULES,  the  fon  of  Jupiter,  and  Alcmena  wife  of 
Amphitryon,  king  of  Thebes  : famous  for  his  twelve  labours, 
and  other  exploits  ; fqueezing  two  ferpents  to  death  in  his 
cradle;  killing  the  lion  in  the  Nemsean  w'ood,  the  Hydra  of 
the  lake  Lerna,  the  boar  of  Erymanthus,  the  brazen-footed 
flag  on  mount  Mamalus,  the  harpies  in  the  lake  of  Stympha- 
lus,  Diomedes,  and  his  horfes  who  were  fed  on  human  flefb, 
the  wild  bull  in  the  ifland  Crete,  cleanfing  the  {tables  of  Au- 
geas,  fubduing  the  Amazons  and  Centaurs,  dragging  the  dog 
Cerberus  from  hell,  carrying  off  the  oxen  of  the  three-bodied 
Geryon  from  Spain,  fixing  pillars  in  the f return  Gaditanum,  or 
Streights  of  Gibraltar,  bringing  away  the  golden  apples  of  the 
liefperides , and  killing  the  dragon  which  guarded  them,  flayr 
mg  the  giant  Antaeus,  and  the  monftrous  thief  Cacus,  See. 

Hercules  was  called  AlcTdes  from  Ale  ecus  the  father  of  Am- 
phitryon ; and  Tirythius  from  Try  ns,  the  town  where  he  w'as 
born;  Qctetus,  from  mount  Oete,  where  he  died.  P>eing  con- 
lumed  by  a poifoned  robe,  fent  him  by  his  wife  Dejanira  m a 
fit  of  jcaloufy,  which  he  could  not  pull  off,  he  laid  himferf  on 
a funeral  pile,  and  ordered  it  to  be  fft  on  fire. 
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Hercules  is  reprefented  of  prodigious  ftrength,  holding  a club 
in  his  right  hand,  and  clothed  in  the  Ikin  of  the  Nemtean  lion. 

Men  uled  to  fvvear  by  Hercules  in  their  afleverations  ; Her- 
oic x Mehercle,  vel  -es ; fo  under  the  title  of  HI  US  FID1US, 
i.  e.  Deus  fidei,  the  god  of  faith  or  honour  ; thus,  per  Dium 
Fidium,  Flaut.  me  Bias  fdius,  f c.  juvet.  Sail, if.  Cat.  35. 

Hercules  was  fuppofed  to  prelide  over  treafures  ; hence 
Fives  amico  Hercide,  Horat.  Sat.  li.  6,  12.  dextro  Hercule,  by 
the  favour  of  Hercules,  Fcrf.  ii.  ix.  Hence  thofe  who  ob- 
tained great  riches  confecrated  ( pollucehant ) the  tenth  part  to 
Hercules,  Cic.  Nat.  D.  iii.  36.  Flaut.  Stick,  i.  3,  80.  Bacch. 
iv.  4,  15.  Plutarch,  in  Crajfo.  init. 

CASTOR  and  POLLUX,  fons  of  Jupiter  and  Leda,  the 
wife  of  Tynddrus  king  of  Sparta,  brothers  of  Helena  and  Cly- 
temreftra,  faid  to  have  been  produced  from  two  eggs  ; from 
the  one  of  which  came  Pollux  and  Helena,  and  from  the  o- 
ther,  Caftor  and  Clytemneftra.  But  Horace  makes  Caftor 
and  Pollux  to  fpring  from  the  fame  egg,  Sat.  ii.  1,  26.  He 

however  alfo  calls  them  Fratres  Helen.®:,  Od.  i.  3,  2. 

the  gods  cf  mariners,  becapfe  their  conflellation  was  much 
obferved  at  fea  : — called  Tyndaridce,  Gemini,  &c.  Cajlor  was 
remarkable  for  riding,  and  Pollux  for  boxing  : Horat.  Od.  i. 
12,  26.  reprefented  as  riding  on  white  horfesr,  with  a Par  over 
the  head  of  each,  and  covered  with  a cap  ; hence  called  Fra- 
tres Pileati,  Fefus.  Catull.  33.  1 here  was  a temple  at 

Rome  dedicated  to  both  jointly,  but  called  the  temple  only  of 
Caftor,  Dio,  xxxvii.  8.  Suet.  Caf.  10. 

iEneas,  called  Jupiter  Indiges  ; and  Romulus,  QUIR1NUS, 
after  being  ranked  among  the  gods,  either  from  ®hiiris  a fpear, 
or  Cures,  a city  of  the  Sabines,  Ovid.  Fafl.  ii.  47 5.—  4S0. 

Ihe  Roman  emperors  alfo  alter  their  death  were  ranked  a- 
rnong  the  gods. 

2.  There  were  certain  gods  called  SEMONES,  (jjuaft  femi- 
homines,  minor es  dus  et  majorcs  hoinmihus ),  Liv.  viii.  20.  as, 

PAN,  the  god  of  Ihepherds,  the  inventor  of  the  tiute  ; faid 
to  be  the  fon  of  Mercury  and  Penelope,  Cic.  worlhipped 
chiefly  in  Arcadia  ; hence  called  Arcadius  and  Matm lias,  vel 
-ides,  ct  lyceus,  from  two  mountains  there  ; Tegeaus,  from  a 

city,  &c  called  by  the  Romans  Inuus  ; reprefented  with 

horns  and  goats  feet. 

Pan  was  fuppofed  to  1 
lefs  alarms ; from  him 

FAUNUS  and  SYL' 

Pan. 


e the  author  of  fudden frights,  or  caufe- 
cal led  Pajnci  terrores,  Hionvf.  v.  16. 
/ANUS,  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with 
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]'an.  The  wife  or  daughter  of  Faunas  was  Fauna  or  Fat  act, 
c died  alfo  Marie  a and  Pona  Dea,  Macro b.  Sat.  i.  12. 

There  were  feveral  rural  deities  called  FAUNI,  who  were 
believed  to  occafiou  tlie  night  marc,  ( ludibria  no  Bis  vel  ephial- 
ten  i r mitt  ere ),  Plin.  .\xv.  3. 

\ ER1 1'MNUS,  who  prefided  over  tli c change  of  feafons 
a d merchandifc  ; - ftippofed  to  transform  himfelf  into  diffe- 
rent fnapes.  Propcrt.  iv.  1.  Hence  Vertumnis  flatus  iniquis , 
an  incor.ftant  man,  Korat.  Sat.  ii.  7,  14. 

POMONA,  the  goddefs  of  gardens  and  fruits-;  the  wife  of 
Vertumnus,  Ovid.  Met.  xiv.  623,  &c. 

MORA,  the  goddefs  of  flowers;  called  Claris  by  the 
Greeks,  La  Bant.  i.  20,  C.  Gvid.  Fajl.  v.  195. 

TERMINUS,  the  god  of  boundaries  ; whofe  temple  was 
always  open  at  the  top,  Fejlus.  (Se fupra  nc  quid  nifi Jidera 
ccrnat , Ovid.  Fall.  ii.  671.)  And  when,  before  the  building 
of  the  cnpitol,  all  the  temples  of  the  other  gods  were  unhal- 
lowed, ( exaugur arentur ),  it  alone  could  not,  I iv.  i.  55.  v.  54. 
Jovi  irst  keg  1 NOI.UIT  concedere,  Cell.  xii.  6.  which  was 
reckoned  an  omen  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  empire,  Liv.  ibid. 

PALES,  a god  or  goddefs  who  prefided  over  flocks  and 
herds;  ufually  feminine,  Pa/foria  Pales,  Flor.  i.  20. 

HYMEN  vel  HYMEN ./EUS,  the  god  of  marriage. 

LAVERNA,  the  goddefs  of  thiev.es,  Herat.  Efi.  i.  16,  Cc. 

V ACUNA,  who  prefided  over  vacation,  or  refpite  from 
bufinefs,  Ovid., Fuji . vi.  307. 

AVERRUNCUS,  the  god  who  averted  mifehiefs,  (mala 
civerruncahut ),  Varr.  vi.  3. There  were  feveral  of  thefe. 

FASCINUS,  who  prevented  fafeination  or  enchantment. 

ROEIGUS,  the  god,  and  RuEIGO,  the  goddefs  who  pre- 
ferved  corn  from  blight,  (a  rubigine,)  Gell.  v.  13. 

.MEPHITIS,  the  goddefs  of  bnc^fmells,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JE11. 
v ii.  S4.  CLOAC1NA,  of  X.h&cloacj',  or  common  fewers. 

Under  the  ScmZr.cs  were  comprehended  the  NYMPHS, 
(nympho-),  female  deities,  who  prefided  over  all ’parts  of.  the 
earth;  ever  mountains,  Oreddes ; woods,  Dryadcs,  Hama- 
dryadcs,  Kapttit ; rivers  and  fountains.  Naiades  vel  Naiades; 

the  fen.  Nereides,  Oceayitides,  £cc  Each  river  was  fup- 

pofed  to  have  a particular  deity,  who  prefided  over  it ; as  Ti- 
hcrinus  over  the  r\  iber,  Firg.  d£n.  viii.  31,  & 77.  F.rtdanvs, 
over  the  Po  ; tauriiio  vultu,  with  the  countenance  of  a bull,  and 
1 orns  ; as  all  rivers  were  reprefented,  {quad Jhmma  fur.t  atro- 
cia,  ut  t .uri,  Feftus  ; \d  propter  impetus  ct  mugitus  aquarttm. 
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Vet.  Schol.  in  Horat.  Od.  iv.  14,  25.  Sic  tauriformis  volvitur 
yhifidusS)  Virg.  G.  iv.  371.  Ovid.  Met.  ix.  pr.  JElian.  ii.  33. 
Claudian.  Conf.  Prob.  214.  &c.  The  fources  of  rivers  were 
particularly  facred  to  fome  divinity,  and  cultivated  with  reli- 
gious ceremonies,  Senec.  Ep.  41.  Temples  were  erefted ; as 
to  Clitumnus,  Plin.  Ep.  viii.  8.  to  Uiffus,  Paufan.  i.  19.  fmall 
pieces  of  money  were  thrown  into  them,  to  render  the  prelid- 
ing  deities  propitious  ; and  no  perfon  was  allowed  to  fwim  near 
the  head  of  the  fpririg,  becaufe  the  touch  of  a naked  body  was 
fuppofed  to  pollute  the  confeerated  waters,  ibid.  & Elicit.  An- 
nul. xiv.  22.  Thus  no  boat  was  allowed  to  be  on  the  Incus  Va- 
dimonis,  Plin.  Ep.  viii.  20.  in  which  were  feveral  floating 
iflands,  ibid.  Sc  Plin.  ii.  95.  y.  96.  Sacrifices  were  alfo  offered 
to  fountains;  as  by  Plorace  to  that  of  Blandufia,  Od  iii.  13. 
whence  the  rivulet  Digentia  probably  flowed,  Ep.  i.  18,  104. 

Under  the  Semones  were  alio  included  the  judges  in  the 
infernal  regions,  MINOS,  JEacus,  and  Rhadamnnthus : CHA- 
RON, the  ferrymen  of  hell,  (Portitor,  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  298. 
Porthmeus,  -eos,  Juvenal.  iii.  266.)  who  conducted  the  fouls 
of  the  dead  in  a boat  over  the  rivers  Styx  and  Acheron,  and 
exafted  trom  each  his  portorium  or  freight,  (nciulujti),  which 
he  gave  an  account  of  to  Pluto  ; hence  called  Portitor  : the 
dog  CERBERUS,  a three-headed  monfter,  who  guarded  the 
entrance  of  hell. 

The  Romans  alfo  worlhipped  the  virtues  and  affeStions  of 
tne  mind,  and  the  like  ; as,  Piety , Faith,  Hope , Concord,  For- 
tune, Fume,  Sec.  Cic.  A hit.  D.  ii.  23.  even  vices  and  difeafes. 
Id.  leg.  ii.  11.  Nat.  D.  iii.  23.  Juvenal,  i.  113.  and  under  the 
emperors  likewife  foreign  deities,  as,  Ifts,  Osiris,  Amibis,  of 

the  Egyptians;  Lucan,  viii.  831.' alfo  the  winds  and  the 

tempefts  ; Eurus,  the  eaft  win’d  ; Aufter  or  Notus,  the  fouth 
wind  ; Zcphyrus,  the  weft  wind  ; Boreas,  the  north  wind  ; 
Africits,  the  fouth-weft  ; Corns,  the  north-eaft  : and  /EOLUS, 
the  god  of  winds,  who  was  fuppofed  to  refide  in  the  Lipari 
iflands,  hence  called  InfuLe  lEolne  ; AURyE,  the  air-nymphs 
or  fylphs,  &c.  J 1 

The  Romans  worlhipped  certain  gods  that  they  might  do 
them  good,  and  others,  that  they  might  not  hurt  them  ; as 
Averruncus  and  Robigus.  There  was  both  a good  Jupiter  and 
a bad  ; the  former  was  called  Dijovis,  ( a juvando),  or  Diefhi- 
and  the  latter,  Vejovis,  or  Vedius,  Gell.  v.  12.  But 

Vld  makj;S pj.ofis  Ae  fame  with  Jupiter  parvus,  or  non 
magnus,  Fajl.  111.  445,  &c. 
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II.  MINISTRI  SACRORUM,  the  MINISTERS 
of  SACRED  THINGS . 

f | HE  miniflers  of  religion  among  the  Romans,  did  not 
form  a diflinct  order  from  the  other  citizens.  (See  p. 
103).  They  were  ufually  chofen  from  the  mod  honourable 
men  in  the  ltate. 

Some  of  them  were  common  to  all  the  gods,  ( omnium  deo- 
rum  facerdotes ,•)  others  appropriated  to  a particular  deity, 
(inn  alicui  numini  addiCii ).  Of  the  former  kind  were, 

1.  The  PONTIFICES,  (a  poffe  facere,  quia  illis  jus  erat 
facra  faciendi ; Del potius  a ponte  fnciendo,  uaniab  its  fublicius 
effaBus  pnmum , et  ref  i tut  us  fepe,  cum  ideo  facra  et  uls  ct  czs 
Tiberim fant,  \ arr.  L.  L.  iv.  1 5.  Dionyf  ii.  73.  iii.  45)  were 
firft  inftituted  by  Numa,  Liv.  iv.  4.  Dionyf.  ii.  73.  chofen  from 
among  the  patricians  ; four  in  number,  till  the  year  of  the  city, 
454,  when  four  more  were  created  from  the  plebeians,  Liv. 
x.  6.  Some  think  that  originally  there  wras  only  one  Pontifex  ; 
as  no  more  are  mentioned  in  Livy,  i.  20.  ii.  2.  Sylla  encreaf- 
ed  their  number  to  13,  Liv.  Ep  89.  They  w'ere  divided  in- 
to Majores  and  Minores,  Cic.  Harufp.  R.  6.  Liv.  xxii.  57. 
Some  luppofe  the  7 added  by  Sylla  and  their  fucceffors  to  have 
been  called  minores ; and  the  8 old  ones,  and  fuch  as  were 
chofen  in  their  room,  Majores.  Others  think  the  majores 
were  patricians,  and  the  minores  plebeians.  Whatever  be  in  ' 
this,  the  caufe  of  the  diliinftion  certainly  exifted  before  the 
time  of  Sylla,  Liv.  ib.  The  whole  number  of  the  Pontifces 
was  called  COLLEGIUM,  Cic.  Dorn.  12. 

The  Pontifces  judged  in  all  caufes  relating  to  facred  things  ; 
and,  in  cafes  where  there  was  no  written  law,  they  preferibed 
what  regulations  they  thought  proper.  Such  as  neglefted 
their  mandates,  they  could  fine  according  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  offence,  Dionyfius  fays,  that  they  were  not  fubjetil  to  the 
pov'er  of  any  one,  nor  bound  to  give  account  of  their  con- 
duct even  to  the  fenate,  or  people,  ii.  73.  But  this  muff  be 
underllood  wuth  fome  limitations  ; for  we  learn  from  Cicero, 
that  the  tribunes  of  the  commons  might  oblige  them,  even  a- 
gainft  their  will,  to  perform  certain  parts  of  their  office,  Dom. 
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4 5 . and  an  appeal  might  be  made  from  their  decree,  as  from 
all  others,  to  the  people  Afcon.  in  Cic.  Mil.  12.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  their  authority  was  very  great,  Cic.  Dom.  1.  51. 
Harufp.  R.  10.  It  particularly  belonged  to  them  to  fee 
that  the  inferior  priells  did  their  duty,  Dionyf.  ibid.  From 
the  different  parts  of  their  office,  the  Greeks  called  them, 
itwoucn,  n^ofvXxKig,  tt^o'parrx.t.  Sacrorum  doElores, 
adminijlratores , cufodes  et  interpreter,  jbid. 

From  the  time  of  Numa  the  vacant  places  in  the  number 
of  Pontifices,  were  fupplied  by  the  college,  Dionyf.  ii.  73.  till 
the  year,  650;  when  Domitius,  a tribune,  transferred  that 
right  to  the  people,  Suet.  Ner.  2.  Cic.  Ru/l.  ii.  7.  Veil.  ii.  12. 
Sylla  abrogated  this  law,  Afcon.  in  Cic.  Ccecil.  3.  but  it  was 
reftored  by  Labienus,  a tribune,  through  the  influence  of  Julius 
Cedar,  Dio,  xxxvii.  37.  Antony  again  transferred  the  right  of 
eledion  from  the  people  to  the  priells,  Dio,  xWv.fn.  thus  Le- 
pidus  was  chofen  Pontifex  M.  irregularly,  ibid.furto  creatus. 
Veil.  ii.  61 . In  cotifujione  rerum  nc  tumultu, pontificatum  maxi- 
mum  inter cepit,  Liv.  Epit.  117.  Panfa  once  more  reftored  the 
rigtit  of  election  to  the  people,  Cic.  Ep.  ad  Brut.  5.  After  the 
battle  of  Adium,  permiffion  was  granted  to  Auguftus  to  add  to 
ail  the  fraternities  of  priells  as  many  above  the  ufual  number, 
as  he  thought  proper  ; which  power  the  fucceeding  emperors 
exercifed,  io  that  the  number  of  priells  was  thenceforth  very 
uncertain,  Dio,  li.  20.  liii.  17. 

The  chief  of  the  Pontifices  was  called  PONTIFEX  MAXI- 
MUS, ( quod  maximus  rerum,  nine  ad  facra,  et  religioner  perti- 
nent, judex  fit,  Felt  us  : Judex  atque  arbiter  rerum  divmarum 
atque  humanarum.  Id.  in  Ordo  Sacerdotum)  ; which  name 
is  U i'll  mentioned  by  Livy,  iii.  54.  He  was  created  by  the 
people,  while  the  other  pont/fees  were  chofen  by  the  college, 
Liv.  xxv.  5.  commonly  from  among  thofe  who  had  borne  the 
firll  offices  in  the  Hate,  ibid.  The  firft  plebeian  Pontifex  M. 
was  lib.  Coruncanius,  Liv.  Ep.  xviii. 

I his  was  an  office  of  great  dignity  and  power.  The  Ponti- 
fex M.  was  fupreme  judge  and  arbiter  in  all  religious  matters 
Liv.  1.  20.  ix.  a6.  He  took  care  that  facred  rites  were  properl 
ly  performed ; and,  for  that  purpofe,  all  the  other  priells 
were  fubjed  to  him,  Liv.  ii.  2.  He  could  hinder  any  of 
them  from  leaving  the  city  ; although  invelled  with  confular 
authority  Liv.  Ep.  xix.  /.  xxxvii.  5.  Tacit.  Annul,  iii.  58,  tx. 
and  fine  fuen  as  tranfgreffed  his  orders,  even  although  they 
magillrates,  Liv.  ibid.  xl.  2,  42.  Cic.  Phil.  xi.  8 
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How  much  the  antient  Romans  refpefted  religion  and  its 
minifters  we  may  judge  from  this ; that  they  impofed  a fine 
on  Tremellius,  a tribune  of  the  commons,  for  having  in  a dif- 
pute  ufed  injurious  language  to  Lcpidus  the  Pontifex  M.  fa- 
ctor unique  qvam  magifiratuum jus potentiusfuit),  Liv.  Ep.  xivii. 
But  the  Pont  fees  appear,  at  leaf!  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  to  have 
been,  in  fome  refpe&s,  fubjedt  to  the  tribunes,  Cic.  Bom.  45. 

It  tv  as  particularly  incumbent  on  the  Pontifex  M.  to  take 
care  of  the  facred  rites  of  Veda,  Ovid.  Fajl.  iii.  417.  Cell.  i. 

1 2.  Settee.  Contr.  i.  2.  If  any  of  the  priefteffes  neglected  their 
duty,  he  reprimanded,  Liv.  iv.  44.  or  punifhed  them,  xxviii. 
11.  fometimes,  by  a fentence  of  the  college,  capitally,  Cic. 
Har.  refp.  7.  legg.  ii.  9.  Liv.  viii.  15.  xxii.  57. 

The  prefence  of  the  Pontifex  M.  was  requifite  in  public  and 
folemn  religious  afts^  as  when  magiftrates  vowed  games  or  the 
like,  Liv.  iv.  27.  xxxi.  9.  xxxvi.  2.  made  a prayer,  Suet.  Cl. 
22.  or  dedicated  a temple,  Liv.  ix.  46.  alfo  when  a general 
devoted  himfelf  for  his  army,  Liv.  viii.  9.  x.  7,  28.  to  repeat 
over  before  them  the  form  of  words  proper  to  be  ufed,  (Us  ver* 
la  pr reive,  v.  carmen  prafari ),  ibid.  Sc  v.  41.  which  Seneca 
calls  Pontificale  carmen,  Cottfol.  ad  Marc.  13.  It  was 
of  importance  that  he  pronounced  the  words  without  hefitation, 
Valcr.  Max.  viii.  13,  2.  Pie  attended  at  the  Comitia  ; e- 
fpecially  when  priefls  were  created,  that  he  might  inaugurate 
them,  Liv.  xxvii.  8.  xl.  42.  when  adoptions  or  teftaments 
were  made,  ’Tacit.  Hijl.  i.  15.  Cell.  v.  19.  xv.  27.  Cic.  Dorn. 

13.  Plin.  pan.  37.  At  thefe  the  other  pout  fees  alfo  attended  : 
hence  the  comitia  were  faid  to  be  held,  or  what  was  decreed  in 
them  to  be  done,  apud  pout  fees , vel  pro  collegia  pontifeutn,  in 
prefence  of,  Hid.  Solennia  pro  pout  fee fufeipere,  to  perform 
the  due  facred  rites  in  the  prefence,  or  according  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  Liv.  ii.  27.  Any  thing  done 
in  this  manner  was  alfo  faid  Pont  ficio  jure  fieri,  Cic.  Dom. 

14.  And  when  the  Pontifex  M.  pronounced  any  decree  of 
the  college  in  their  prefence,  he  was  faid  fro  collegio  re- 
sroNDERE,  Cic. pro  Dom.  53.  The  decifion  of  the  college  was 
fometimes  contrary  to  his  own  opinion.  He  however  was 
bound  to  obey  it,  Liv.  xxxi.  9.  What  only  three pont fees  de- 
termined was  held  valid.  Id.  refp.  Har.  6.  But  in  certain  cafes 
as  in  dedicating  a temple,  the  approbation  of  the  fenate,  or  of  a 
majority  of  the  tribunes  of  the  commons  was  requifite,  Liv.  ix. 
46.  The  people,  whofe  power  -was  fupreme  in  every  thing, 
( cujus  eft fiumma potcjlus  omnium  return,  Cic.  ibid.)  might  con- 
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icr  the  dedication  of  a temple  on  whatever  perfcn  they  pleafed, 
and  force  the  Pont  if  ex  M to  officiate,  even  againft  Ins  will  ; 
as  they  did  in  the  cafe  of  Flavius,  Liv.  ibid.  In  fome  caleS 
the  Flamines  and  Rex  Sacrorum  i'eem  to  have  judged  together 
with  the  Pontifices,  Cic.  Dom.  49.  and  even  to  have  been 
reckoned  of  the  fame  college,  ibid.  52. 

it  was  particularly  the  province  of  the  pontifices  to  judge 
concerning  marriages,  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  10.  Dio,  xlviii.  44. 

'llie  Pontfiex  Maximus  and  his  college  had  the  care  of  regu- 
lating the  year,  and  the  public  calendar,  Suet.  Jul.  40. 
Aug.  31.  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  14.  called  FASTI  KALENDA- 
RES,  becaufe  the  days  of  each  month,  from  kalends  to  ka- 
lends, or  from  beginning  to  end,  were  marked  in  them 
through  the  whole  year,  what  days  were  fajli,  and  what  ne- 
fajli,  i$c.  Feftus  ; the  knowledge  of  which  was  confined  to 
the  pontifices  and  patricians,  Liv.  iv.  3.  till  C.  Flavius  divulged 
them,  (jafios  circa  forum  in  albo  propofuit),  Liv.  ix.  46.  (See 
p.  187.)  In  the  Fajli  of  each  year  were  alfo  marked  the  names 
of  the  magiftrates,  particularly  of  the  confuls,  Liv.  ix.  18. 
Valer.  Max.x i.  2.  Cic.  Sext.  14.  Att.  iv.  8.  Pifi.  13.  Thus, 
enumeratio  ftfiorurn,  quafi  anno  rum,  Cic.  Fam.  v.  12  Tufc.  i. 
28.  Fasti  tnemores,  permanent  records,  Horat.  Od.  iii.  17,  4. 
iv.  14,  4.  picii,  variegated  with  different  colours,  Ovid.  Fuji. 
i.  11.  fignanles  tempera , Id.  657.  Hence  a lift  of  the  confuls 
engraved  on  marble,  in  the  time  of  Conftantius,  the  fon  of 
Conftantine,  as  it  is  thought,  and  found  accidentally  by  fome 
perfons  digging  in  the  Forum,  A.  D.  1545,  are  called  Fasti 
Consulares,  or  the  Capitoline  marbles,  becaufe  beautified,  and 
placed  in  the  capitol,  by  Cardinal  Alexander  Farneje. 

In  later  times  it  became  cuftomary  to  add  on  particular  days, 
after  the  name  of  the  feftival,  fome  remarkable  occurrence  : 
Thus  on  the  Lnpcrcalia,  it  was  marked  ( adficriptum  eJF)  that 
Antony  had  offered  the  crown  to  Ctefar,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  34. — 
To  have  one’s  name  thus  marked  ( aferiptum ) in  the  Fajli,  was 
reckoned  the  higheft  honour,  Cic.  Ep.  ad  Brut.  15.  Ovid. 
Fuji.  i.  9.  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  1 5.  (whence  probably  the  origin  of 
canonization  in  the  church  of  Rome  ;)  as  it  was  the  greateft 
difgrace  to  have  one’s  name  erafed  from  the  Fajli,  Cic.  Sext. 
I4*  Pfi.  1 3-  Verr.  ii.  53.  iv.  fin.  Tacit.  Annal.  iii  17. 

The  books  of  Ovid,  which  deferibe  the  caufes  of  the  Ro- 
man feftivals  for  the  whole  year,  are  ca  led  FASTI,  Ovid.  Fajl. 
i*  7*  (FasTORUM  libm  appellant ur , in  auibus  totius  anni  Jit  de- 
fied ptio, 
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fcriptio,  Feftus,  quia  de  confiilibus  et  regibus  editi funt,  Hid.  vi. 
8.)  The  fix  firlt  of  them  only  are  extant. 

In  antient  times  the  Pontifex  M.  ufed  to  draw  up  a fhort  ac- 
count of  the  public  tranfa&ions  of  every  year,  in  a book,  (in 
album  efferebat,  vel  potius  refer  chat),  and  to  expofe  this  regi- 
lter  in  an  open  place  at  his  houfe,  where  the  people  might  come 
and  read  it ; (proponebat  tabulam  domi,  potejlas  ut  ejfetpopulo 
cognofcendi)  ; which  continued  to  be  done  to  the  time  of  Mu- 
cius  Scsevola,  who  was  (lain  in  the  maflacre  of  Marius  and 
Cinna.  Thefe  records  were  called  in  the  time  of  Cicero, 
ANN  ALES  maximi,  Cic.  Orat.  ii.  12.  Gell.  iv.  5.  as  having 
been  compofed  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus. 

The  annals  compofed  by  the  Pontifces  before  Rome  was 
taken  by  the  Gauls,  called  alfo  Commentarii,  peri  fined  molt 
of  them  with  the  city,  Liv.  vi.  I.  After  the  time  of  Sylla  the 
Pontifces  feem  to  have  dropt  the  cultom  of  compiling  annals.; 
but  feveral  private  perfons  compofed  hiftorical  accounts  of  the 
Roman  affairs  ; which,  from  their  refemblance  to  the  pontifi- 
cal records  in  the  fimplicity  of  their  narration,  they  likewile 
Riled  AnhaLES  ; as  Cato,  Pictor,  and  Pifo,  Cic.  ibid.  Liv.  i. 
44,55.  ii-  40*  5 8.  x.  9,37.  &c.  Dionyf.  iv.  7, 15.  Gell.  i.  19. 
Hortenfius,  Veil.  ii.  16.  So  alfo  Tacitus. 

The  memoirs  which  a perfon  wrote  concerning 

his  own  actions,  were  properly  called  COMMENTARII,  Cic. 
Fam.v.  12.  Syll.  16.  Vcrr.  v.  21.  Suet.  Aug.  74.  Tib.  61.  as 
Julius  Csefar  modeftly  called  the  books  he  wrote  concerning 
his  wars,  Cic.  Brut.  75.  Suet.  Ccef.  56.  and  Gellius  calls  Xe- 
nophon’s book  concerning  the  words  and  actions  of  Socrates, 
(civo/u.r^pn-jfcxrx.  Memorabilia  Socratis ),  xiv.  3.  But  this  name 
was  applied  to  any  thing  which  a perfon  wrote  or  ordered  to 
be  written  as  a memorandum  for  himlelf  or  others,  ( quee  com- 
mcminitfe  opus  effet,  notes  to  help  the  memory)  ; as  the  heads 
of  a difeourfe  which  one  was  to  deliver,  Cic.  Brut.  44.  ^uinc- 
tilian.  iv.  1,  69.  x.  7,  30.  notes  taken  from  the  dilcourie  or 
book  of  another,  Id.  ii.  11,  7.  iii-  8,  67.  or  any  book  whatever, 
in  which  Ihort  notes  or  memorandums  were  let  down  : Thus 
Commentarii  regis  I'd  inner,  Liv.  i.  3 1 > &-  3 -•  Servii  Pull  11,  ib. 
60.  Eumcnis,  xl.  11,  6.  regum,  Cic.  Rabir.  perd.  5.  C afar  is, 
Cic.  Att.  xiv.  14.  Prajani,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  106.  Hence,  a com- 
ment arils,  a clerk  or  fecretary,  Gruter.  p.  89.  Ctehus  in  writ- 
ing to  Cicero,  calls  the  afla publica,  or  public  regifters  of  the 
City",  COMMENTARY'S  RERUM  URBANARUM,  ClC.  Fam.  viij.  II. 
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In  certain  cafes  the  Pontifex  M.  and  his  college  had  the 
power  of  life  and  death,  Cic.  Har.  refp.  7-  legg-  9 ■ but  their 
fentence  might  be  reverfed  by  the  people,  Afcon.  in  Cic.  pro 
Mil.  12.  Liv.  xxxvii.  51.  xl.  42. 

The  Pontifex  M.  although  poffeffied  of  fo  great  power  is 
called  by  Cicero  privatus,  Cot.  i.  2.  as  not  being  a magi- 
ftrate.  But  fome  think  that  the  title  Pontifex  Maximus  is 
here  applied  to  Scipio  by  anticipation ; he  not  having  then 
obtained  that  office,  according  to  Paterculus,  ii.  3.  contrary 
to  the  account  of  Appian,  B.  Civ.  i.  p.  359.  and  Cicero  him- 
felf  elfewhere  calls  him  limply  a private  perfon.  Of.  i.  22. 
Livy  exprefsly  oppofes  Pont  fees  to  privatus,  v.  52. 

The  Pontifices  wore  a robe  bordered  with  purple,  ( toga pre- 
texted), Liv.  xxxiii.  28.  Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev.  40.  and  a woolen 
cap,  ( Galerus, pileus  vel  "Tut ulus,  Feftus  & Varr.  vi.  3.)  in  the 
form  of  a cone,  with  a fmall  rod  ( virgula ) wrapt  round  with 
wool,  and  a tuft  or  talTel  on  the  top  of  it ; called  apex,  Serv.  in 
Virg.  JEn.  ii.  683.  viii.  664.  x.  270.  often  put  for  the  whole 
cap,  Liv.  vi.  41.  Cic.  I egg.  i.  1.  thus,  iratos  tremere  regum  api- 
ces, to  fear  the  tiara  nodding  on  the  head  of  an  enraged  Periian 
monarch,  Horat.  Od.  iii.  21,  19.  or  for  a woolen  bandage 
tied  round  the  head,  which  the  prieils  ufed  inftead  of  a cap, 
for  the  fake  of  coohiefs,  Serv.  ibid.  Sulpicius  Galba  was  de- 
prived of  his  office  on  account  of  his  cap  having  fallen  ( apex 
prolapfus ),  from  his  head  in  the  time  of  a facrffice,  T alcr. 
Max.  i.  1,4.  Hence  apex  is  put  for  the  top  of  any  thing  : as 
montis  apex,  Sil.  xii.  709.  or  for  the  higheft  honour  or  orna- 
ment; as,  apex  fcneElutis  ejl  auBoritas,  Cic.  Sen.  17. 

In  antient  times  the  Pontifex  M.  was  not  permitted  to  leave 
Italy,  Liv.  xxviii.  38,  44.  Dio,fragm.  62.  The  firft  Ponti- 
fex M.  freed  from  that  reftriction  was  P.  Licinius  Craffus, 
A.  U.  618.  Liv.  Epit.  59.  fo  afterwards  Caefar,  Suet.  22. 

The  office  of  Pontifex  M.  was  for  life,  Bio,  lxix.  15.  on 
which  account  Auguftus  never  affirmed  that  dignity  while 
Lepidus  was  alive,  Suet.  Aug.  31.  which  Tiberius,  Dio,  Ivi. 
30.  and  Seneca,  de  clem.  i.  10.  impute  to  his  clemency.  But 
with  what  juftice,  we  may  learn  from  the  maimer  in  which 
Auguftus  behaved  to  Lepidus  in  other  refpeils.  For  after 
depriving  him  of  his  ffiare  in  the  Triumvirate,  A.  U.  718. 
Bio,  xlix.  12.  and  confining  him  for  a long  time  to  Circeji 
under  cuftody,  Suet.  16.  Bio,  ibid,  he  forced  him  to  come  to 
Kome,  againft  his  will,  A.  U.  736,  and  treated  him  with  great 
indignity,  Bio,  hv.  15 After  the  death  of  Lepidus,  A. 
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74T>  Auguftus  affumed  die  office  of  Pontifex  Maximus , ibid. 
27.  Ovicl.  Fuji.  iii.  420.  which  was  ever  after  held  by  his  fuc- 
ceffors,  and  the  title  even  by  Chriflian  emperors  to  the  time  of 
Gracian,  Z.oJim.  iv.  36.  or  rather  of  Theodolius  ; for  on  one  of 
the  coins  of  Gratiati,  this  title  is  annexed.  When  there  were 
two  or  more  emperors,  Dio  informs  us,  that  one  of  them  only 
was  Pontifex  M.  liii.  17.  but  this  rule  wras  foon  after  violated, 
Capitolm.  in  Balbin.  8.  The  Hierarchy  of  the  church  of 
Rome  is  thought  to  have  been  eftablilhed  partly  on  the  model 
of  the  Pontifex  M.  and  the  college  of  Pontifces. 

The  Pontifex  M.  always  refided  in  a public  houfe,  {Labi- 
tavit,  fc.  C re  far  in  Jacra  via , donio  publica,  Suet.  Cref.  46.) 
called  Regia,  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  11,6.  ( quod  m ea  facra  a vega 
facrificulo  erant  Jolita  ufurpari , 1 eflus  ; vel  quod  in  ea  rex 
facrif cuius  habitare  coufuejfet,  Serv.  in  Virg.  TEn.  viii.  363.) 

llius  when  Auguftus  became  Pontifex  Maximus , he 

made  public  a part  of  his  houfe  ; and  gave  the  Regia  (which 
Dio  calls  the  houfe  of  the  Rex  Sacroru/n ),  to  the  Veftal  Vir- 
gins ; to  whole  refulence  it  was  contiguous,  Dio,  liv.  27. 
whence  feme  fuppofe  it  the  fame  with  the  Regia  Numee , the 
palace  of  Numa,  Ovid.  Trift.  iii.  1,  30.  to  which  Horace  is 
fuppofed  to  allude  under  the  name  of  monjimenta  regis , Od.  i. 
3,  13.  and  Auguftus,  Suet.  76. — faid  afterwards  to  fuftain  the 
atrium  of  Vella,  Ovid.  Fajl.  vi.  263.  called  atrium  regium, 
Liv.  xxvi.  27.  Others  fuppofe  it  different.  It  appears  to  have 
been  the  fame  with  that  regia  mentioned  by  Feftus  in  Equus 
October  ; in  which  wras  the  fan  ft  u ary  of  Mars,  Gall.  iv.  6. 
Plutarch,  q.  Rom..  96.  for  we  learn  from  Dio  that  the  arms  of 
Mars,  i.  e.  the  Ancilia,  were  kept  fit  the  houfe  of  Cael'ar,  as 
being  Pontifex  M.  xliv.  17.  Macrobius  fays  that  a ram  ufed 
to  be  facrificed  in  it  to  Jupiter  every  Nt/ndince  or  market-day, 
by  the  wife  of  the  Flanien  dialis,  (Flaminica,)  Sat.  i.  16. 

A Pontifex  M.  was  thought  to  be  polluted  by  touching 
and  even  by  feeing  a dead  body  ; Sencc.  confol.  ad  Marc.  15. 
Dio,  liv.  28,  35.  lvi.  31.  as  was  an  augur,  ’Tacit.  Annul.  i. 
62.  So  the  high  Prieft  among  the  Jews,  Zru2V.xxi.11.  Even 
the  ftatue  of  Auguftus  was  removed  from  its  place,  that  it 
miglit  not  be  violated  by  the  light  of  daughter,  Dio,  lx.  13. 
But  Dio  feems  to  think  that  the  Pontifex  M.  was  violated 
only  by  touching  a dead  body,  liv.  28. 

II.  AUGURES,  antiently  called  Auspices,  Plutarch. 
Rem.  72.  whole  dike  it  was  to  fcretel  future  events,  chiefly 

from 
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from  the  flight,  chirping,  or  feeding  of  birds,  (ex  avium  gej flu 
vel  garritu  et  fbcBione,  Feftus),  end  alfo  from  ether  appearan- 
ces, Cic.Fam.vl6.  Horat.Od.  iii.  a7,&c.  a body  of  priefts, 
(amplijfimi  facer dotii  collegium),  Cic.  Fam.  m.  io.  of  the 
greatefl  authority  in  the  Roman  ftate,  Liv.  1.  36.  becaufe  no- 
thing of  importance  was  done  refpefting  the  public,  eithei  at 
home  or  abroad,  in  peace  or  war,  without  consulting  them, 
(nifi  aufpicuto,  Liv.  i.  36-  vi.  41 . Jine  aufpiciis,  Cic.  divin.  i.  2. 
niji  augurio  ado,  Id.  17.  ii.  36.  Varr.  v.  6.  vel  capto,  Suet. 
Aug.  95.)  and  antiently  in  affairs  of  great  confequence,  the> 
were  equally  fcrupulous  in  private,  Cic.  div.  i.  16. 

Augur  is  often  put  for  any  one  who  foretold  futurity,  Cic. 
divin.  ii.  3,  a . Fam.  vi.  6.  So  Augur  Apollo , i.  e.  qui  augurio 
prcecjl,  the  god  of  augury,  Florat.  Od.  i.  2,  32.  Virg.  An.  iv. 
376.  Auspex  denoted  a perfon  who  obferved  and  interpreted 
omens,  (aufpicia  vel  omina ),  Hora't.  Od.  iii.  27,  8.  particularly 
tbe  prieft  who  officiated  at  marriages,  Juvenal,  x.  33  ^ ,c • 

Cluent.  ij.  Plant.  Caf. prol.  86.  Suet.  Cl.  26.  Liv.  xlii.  12.  In 
later  times  when  the  cu.ftom  of  confulting  the  aujptces  was  in 
a great  meafure  dropt,  Cic.  Nat.  D.  i.  15.  ii.  3.  Legg.  ii-  x3* 
thofe  employed  to  witnefs  the  figning  of  the  marriage  contrafc, 
and  to  fee  that  every  thing  was  rightly  performed,  were  called 
Auspices  Nuptiarum,  Cic.  divin.  i.  16.  otherwife  Proxenetx, 
conciliatores,  tt x^xtvftpioi,  pronitbi.  Hence  aufpex  is  put  ft  r a 
favourer  or  dlrettor  ; thus  Aufpex  legis,  Cic.  Att.  ii.  7.  Aufpi- 
ces  Captor  uni  operum,  favourers,  Virg.  An.  iii.  20.  Diis  aufbi- 
cibus,  under  the  dire£tion  or  conduT  of,  Id.  iv.  45.  So  au- 
fpicemufd,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  3,  13.  Feucro,  Od.  i.  7,  27. 

AUGURIUM  and  AUSPICIUM  are  commonly  ufed  pro- 
mifeuoufly,  Virg.  An.  i.  392.  Cic.  div.  i.  47.  but  they  are 
fometimes  diftinguifhed.  Aufpicium  was  properly  the  fore- 
telling of  future  events,  from  the  infpeBion  of  birds  ; augiiriurn, 
from  any  omens  or  prodigies  whatever,  Non.  v 30.  So  Cic. 
Nat.  D.  ii.  3.  but  each  of  thefe  words  is  often  put  for  the  omen 
itfelf,  Virg.  An.  iii.  89,  499.  Augurium  salutiS,  when 
the.  augurs  were  confulted  whether  it  was  lawful  to  a.k  fafe- 
tv from  the  gods,  Dio,  xxxvii.  24.  Ii.  21.  Suet.  Aug  31.  Fa- 
rit. Annul,  xii.  23.  Cic.  div  i.  47.  The  omens  were  alfo  cal- 
led, ofienta,  porteuta,  monflra , prodigia,  (quia  oflendunt,  por- 
tendunt,  m on f rant,  precdicunf),  Cic.  div.  i.  42. 

The  aufpices  taken  before  palling  a river  were  called  Ik:- 
REMNIA,  Fcflus.  Cic.  Nat.  D.  ii.  3.  Div.  ii.  36.  from  the 
beaks  of  birds,  as  it  is  thought,  ex  ACUMINIBUS,  a kind  of 
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aufpices  peculiar  to  war,  ilid.  both  of  which  had  fallen  inta 
tlifufe  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  ibid. 

1 he  Romans'  derived  their  knowledge  of  augury  chiefly 
from  the  T ulcans  ; and  antiently  their  youth  ufed  to  be  in- 
in  ucled  as  carefully  in  this  art,  as  alterwards  they  were  in  the 
Gieek  literature,  Liv.  ix.  36.  Cic.  /egg.  ii.  9.  For  this  pur- 
polc,  by  a decree  of  the  fenate,  fix  ot  the  fons  of  the  leading 
men  at  Rome,  were  lent  to  cadi  of  the  12  Hates  of  Etruria, 
to  be  taught,  Cic.  div.  i.  41.  Valerius  Maximus  fays,  ten, 
i.  1.  It  ihould  probably  be  in  both  authors,  one  to  each. 

Before  the  city  of  Rome  was  founded,  Romulus  and  Remus 
are  laid  to  have  agreed  to  determine  by  augury  (auguriis  lege- 
re)  who  Ihould  give  name  to  the  new  city,  and  who  Ihould 
govern  it  when  built.  Romulus  chofe  the  Palatine  hill,  and 
Remus,  the  Aventine,  as  places  to  make  their  obfervations, 
(temp  la  ad  inaugur  and um).  Six  vultures  firft  appeared  as  an 
omen  or  augury  (augurium)  to  Remus  ; and  alter  this  omen 
was  announced  or  formally  declared,  (nunciato  avgurio,  or  as 
Cicero  calls  it,  decantato,  Divin.  1.  4’/.  See  p.  87,  &.  88.) 
twelve  vultures  appeared  to  Romulus.  Whereupon  each  was 
faluted  king  by  his  own  party.  The  partizans  of  Remus 
claimed  the  crown  to  him  from  his  having  leen  the  omen  firft  ; 
thofe  of  Romulus,  from  the  number  of  birds.  Through  the 
kecnefs  of  the  conteft  they  came  to  blows,  and  in  the  feuffle 
Remus  fell.  T he  common  report  is,  that  Remus  was  llain  by 
Romulus  for  having  in  derifion  leapt  over  his  walls,  Liv.  i.  7. 

After  Romulus  it  became  cuftomary  that  no  one  Ihould  enter 
upon  an  office  without  confulting  the  aufpices.  Ditinyf.  iii.  35. 
But  Dionyfius  informs  us,  that  in  his  time,  this  cuftom  was 
obferved  merely  for  form’s  fake.  In  the  morning  of  the  day, 
on  which  thofe  elected  were  to  enter  on  their  magiftracy,  they 
rofe  about  twilight  and  repeated  certain  prayers  under  the  open 
air,  attended  by  an  augur,  who  told  them  that  lightning  had 
appeared  on  the  left,  which  was  efteerred  a good  omen,  al- 
though no  fuch  thing  had  happened.  This  verbal  declaration, 
although  falfe,  was  reckoned  fufficient,  Dionyf.  ii.  6. 

The  augurs  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  firft  inftituted  by  Ro- 
mulus, three  in  number,  one  to  each  tribe,  Liv.  X.  6.  as  the 
Harufpiccs , Dionyf.  ii.  2a.  and  confirmed  by  Numa,  ibid.  64. 
A fourth  was  added,  probably  by  Servius  Tullius,  when  he 
encrealed  the  number  of  tribes,  and  divided  the  city  into  four 
tribes,  Id.  iv.  34.  Liv.  i.  13.  The  augurs  were  at  firft  all  pa- 
tricians ; till  A,  U.  454,  when  five  plebeians  were  added, 
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^Liv.  x.  9.  Sylla  encreafed  their  number  to  fifteen,  Liv.  Ep. 
lxxxix.  They  were  at  firfl:  chofen,  as  the  other  priefts,  by  the 
Comitia  Curiata,  Dionyf.  ii.  64.  and  afterwards  underwent  the 
fame  changes  as  the  pontifices.  Liv.  iii.  37.  Sec  p.  290. 

The  chief  of  the  augurs  was  called  Magister  Coei.egii. 

The  augurs  enjoyed  this  fingular  privilege,  that  of  whatever 
crime  they  were  guilty,  they  could  not  be  deprived  of  their 
office,  Plin.Ep.  iv.  8.  becaufe,  as  Plutarch  fays,  ifk  Rom-  97. 

they  were  entrufied  with  the  fecrets  of  the  empire. The 

laws  of  friendlhip  were  antiently  obferved  with  great  care  a- 
tnong  the  augurs,  and  no  one  was  admitted  into  their  number. 
Who  was  known  to  be  inimical  to  any  of  the  college,  Cic.  Earn. 
iii.  10.  In  delivering  their  opinions  about  any  thing  in  the 
college,  the  precedency  was  always  given  to  age,  Civ.  Sen.  18. 

As  the  Pontifices  prefer ibed  folemn  forms  and  ceremonies, 
fo  the  augurs  explained  all  omens,  Cic.  Harufp.  9.  They  deriv- 
ed tokens  (figna ) of  futurity  chiefly  from  five  fources,  from, 
appearances  in  the  heavens,  as  thunder  or  lightning,  from, 
the  finging  or  flight  of  birds,  Stat.  Pheb.  iii.  482.  from  the 
eating  of  thickens,  from  quadrupeds,  and  from  uncommon  ac- 
cidents, called  Dirce  v.  -a. The  birds  which  gave  omens 

by  finging  (oscines)  were  the  raven,  ( corvus ),  the  crow, 
(cor nix'),  the  owl,  (noflua  vel  bubo),  the  cock,  (gallus  gallina- 
teus),  &c.  Fejlus.  Plin.  x.  20 . f.  22.  29,  f.  42.— by  flight, 
(alites  w/pR/EPETEs),  were  the  eagle,  vulture,  &fc.  ib.Gell. 
vi.  6.  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  iii.  361.  Cic.  div.  i.  47.  Nat.  D.  ii. 
64. — by  feeding  chickens;  (pulli),  Cic.  div.  ii.  34.  fee  p.  88. 
much  attended  to  in  war,  Plin.  x.  22,  f.  24.  Liv.  x.  40.  and 
contempt  of  their  intimations  was  fuppofed  to  occafion  fignal 
misfortunes  ; as  in  the  cafe  of  P.  Claudius  in  the  firfl;  Punic 
war  ; who,  when  the  perfon  who  had  the  charge  of  the  chick- 
ens, (pullarius),  told  him  they  would  not  eat, 'which  was 
efteemed  a bad  otrien,  ordered  them  to  be  thrown  into  the 
fea,  faying,  Phan  let  them  drink.  After  which,  engaging  the 
enemy,  he  was  defeated  with  the  lofs  of  his  fleet,  Cic.  Nat.  D. 
ii.  3.  div.  i.  16.  Liv.  Ep.  xix.  Valer.  Max.  i.  4,  3.  Concern- 
ing omenoiis  birds,  &c.  See  Statius,  Pheb.  iii,  502,  Sec. 

The  badges  of  the  augurs  (Ornamenta  auguralia,  Liv.  x.  7.} 
were,  1.  a kind of  robe,  called  TRAB LA,  ftripped  with  pur- 
ple, (virgata  vel  palmata,  a trabibiis  diEhi),  according  to  Ser- 
vi as,  made  of  purple  and  fcarlet,  (ex  purpura  et  cocco  mfium), 
in  Virg.  /En.  vii.  612.  So  Dionyfius,  fpeaking  of  the  drefs 
of  the  Saiii,  ii.  70.  who  deferibes  it  as  faHmed  with  clafps, 
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ibid,  hence  bihaphum,  i.  e.  purpuram  bis  tinclam,  cogitare,  to 
deiire  to  be  made  an  augur,  Cic.  him . ii.  16.  hibapho  vejiire , 

to  make  one,  Att.  ii.  9 2.  A cap  of  a conical  lhape,  like 

that  of  the.  pontijices,  ibid 3.  A crooked  ftaff,  which  they 

carried  in  their  right  hand  to  mark  out  the  quarters  of  the  hea- 
vens, {quo  regiones  call  deter minarent),  called  LiTUUS,  ( ba- 
cillus v.  -u w,,jne  nodo  aduncus,  Liv.  i.  18.  Lncttrvum  et  leviter 
afummo  injlexum  bacillum,  quod  ub  ejttshtui,  quo  canitur,  Jimi- 
litudine  nomen  invenit,  Cic.  divin.  i.  17.  Virga  brevis,  in  parte 
qua  roiujlior  ejl,  incurva,  Gell.  v.  8.) 

An  augur  made  his  obfervations  on  the  heavens,  (SERVA- 
BAT  dc  calo,  v.  ccelum,  Cic.  div.  ii.  35.  Dom,  15.  Phil.  ii. 
32.  Lucan,  i.  6ci.  v.  395.)  ufually  in  the  dead  of  the  night, 
(pojl  medium  no  cl  cm,  Gell.  iii.  2.  media  noble,  Liv.  xxxiv.  14. 
cum  ejl  silentium,  Fejlus:  noble  silentio,  Liv.  ix.  38.  viii. 
23.  aperto  ccelo,  it  a vt  apertis  uti  liccat  lucernis,  Plutarch.  ftL 
R.  71.  Id Jilentium  dicimus  in  aufpicio,  quod  omni  vitio  caret > 
Cic.  div.  ii.  44.)  or  about  twilight,  Dionyf.  ii.  5. 

The  augur  took  his  Ration  on  an  elevated  place,  called  arx 
or  templum,  Liv.  i.  6.  vel  tabeknaculum,  Liv.  iv.  7.  Cic. 

div.  ii.  35.  which  Plutarch  calls  in  Mur  cell.  p.  30c 

where  the  view  was  open  on  all  lides  ; and  to  make  it  fo, 
buildings  were  fometimes  pulled  down.  Having  firft  offered 
up  facrifices,  and  uttered  a folemn  prayer,  (effata,  plur. 
Serv.  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  197.  whence  effuri  templum,  to  confe- 
ct ate,  Cic.  Att.  xiii.  42.  hinc  fana  nominuta,  quod pontijices  in. 
facrando  fati funt  Jinem,  Varr.  L.  L.  v.  7.)  he  fat  down  ( fedem 
cepit  in  solid  a sella,)  with  his  head  covered,  (capitc  vclato), 
and,  according  to  Livy,  i.  i3.  with  his  face  turned  to  the 
eaft  ; fo  that  the  parts  towaids  the  louth  were  on  the  right, 
(partes  dextraj,  and  thofe  towards  the  north  on  the  left, 
(Levee J Then  he  determined  with  his  liiuus  the  regions  of  the 
heavens  from  eaft  to  weft,  at.d  marked  in  his  mind  fome  ob- 
ject ftraigl.t  forward,  (lignum  contra  ammo  f.nivit),  at  as  great 
a diftar.ee,  as  his  eyes  ccukl  reach  ; within  which  boundaries 
he  ftiould  make  his  pbfervation,  Liv.  i.  18.  This  ipace  uas 
alfo  called  TEMPLUM,  (a  tuendo  : locus  augurii  aut  aufpicii 
can/d  quihujdam  concept  is  verbis  fuiii  ns,  Varr.  L.  L.  vi.  2.  Do- 
nat. in  Ter.  iii.  5,  42.)  Dionjfius  gives  the  fame  defeription 
with  Livy  of  the  pofition  of  the  augur,  and  ot  the  quarters  ot 
the  heavens,  ii.  5.  fo  llygiuu.-,  delimit.  But  Varo  makes  the 
augur  look  towards  the  foutb,  which  he  calls  pars  antica  ; con- 
fequc’utly,  the  pars  jinijlra  was  on  the  eaft,  and  dextra,  0:1 
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the  weft  : That  on  the  north  he  calls  poflca , ibid.  In  what- 
ever pofition  the  augur  flood,  omens  on  the  left  among  the 
Romans  were  reckoned  lucky,  Plant.  Pfcud.  ii.  4,  72.  Epic!. 
ii.  2,  1.  Serv.  inVirg.  Ain.  ii.  693.  St  at.  Theb.  iii.  493.  — Cic. 
/egg.  iii.  3.  cIlv.  ii.  35.  Gell.  v.  1 2.  Ovid.  Trifl.  i.  §,  49. 
Dionyf.  ii,  5.  but  fometimes  omens  on  the  left  are  called  un- 
lucky, Virg.  Eel.  i.  18.  ix.  15.  Suet.  Cl.  7.  Vit.  9.  Ovid. 
Epift.  ii.  1 1 5.  Trijl.  iv.  3,  69.  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks, 
among  whom  augurs  flood  with  their  faces  to  the  north,  and 
then  the  eaft,  which  was  the  lucky  quarter,  was  on  the  right. 
( Sinijlrum , quod  bonum  fit , nofri  nominaverunt, , extern i,  (fc. 
Greed ),  dextrUm,  Cic.  div.  ii.  36.)  Hence  dexter  is  often  put 
for  felix  vel  faufus,  lucky  or  propitious,  Virg.  Ain.  iv.  579. 
viii.  302.  and  fnifer  for  infelix,  infaufus,  vel  fun  fug  un- 
lucky or  unfavourable,  Id.  i.  444.  Plin.Ep.  i.  9.  vii.  28.  Ta- 
cit. Hifi.  v-  5.  Thunder  on  the  left  was  a good  omen  for 
every  thing  elfe  but  holding  the  comitia,  Cic.  div.  ii.  18,  35. 
The  croaking  of  a raven  ( ccrvus ) on  the  right,  and  of  a crow 
0 cor  nix ) on  the  left,  was  reckoned  fortunate,  and  vice  verfd, 
Cic.  div.  i.  7,  & 39'  ikort,  the  whole  art  of  augury  among 
the  Romans  was  involved  in  uncertainty,  ibid.  It  feems  to 
have  been  at  firft  contrived,  and  afterwards  cultivated  chiefly 
to  increafe  the  influence  of  the  leading  men  over  the  multitude. 

The  Romans  took  omens  (omina  captabant ) alio  from  qua- 
drupeds crofting  the  way  or  appearing  in  an  unaccuftomed 
place,  ( Juvenal . xiii.  62.  Herat.  Od.  iii.  27.  Liv.  xxi.  nit. 
xxii.  1.)  from  freezing,  (exfernutatione),  lpilling  fait  onthe 
table,  and  other  accidents  of  that  kind,  which  were  called 
Dira,  fc.  fgna,  or  Dira:,  Cic.  de  divinat.  i.  16.  ii.  40.  Bio, 
xl,  18.  Ovid.  Amor.  i.  12.  Thefe  the  augurs  explained,  and 
taught  how  they  fhould  be  expiated.  When  they  did  fo,  they 
were  faid  comment ari,  Cic.  Amic.  2.  If  the  omen  was  good,  the 
phrafe  was,  Impetritum,  inawguratum  est.  Plant.  Afn.  ii. 
11.  and  hence  it  was  called  Augurium  impetrativum  vel  opta- 
tum,  Serv.  in  Virg.  dEn.  v.  190.  Many  curious  inftances  of 
woman  fuperftition  with  refpecd  to  omens  and  other  things 
are  enumerated,  Pirn.  28,  2.  as  among  the  Greeks,  Pan  fan. 
iv.  1 3-  Ctefar,  in  landing  at  Adrumetum  in  Africa  with  his 
army,  happened  to  fall  on  his  face,  which  was  reckoned  a bad 
omen  ; but  he,  with  great  prefer.ee  of  mind,  turned  it  to  the 

anHW?  : For>  t^'nsthoJld°f  the  Srour,d  with  his  right  hand, 
nd  killing  it,  as  if  he  had  fallen  on  purpofe,  he  exclaimed,  / 

take 
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take  pojfeffion  of  thee,  0 Africa,  (Teneo  TE,  Africa),  Dio, 
xlii  fn.  Suet.  Jul.  59. 

Future  events  were  alfo  prognoflicatedby  drawing  lots,  (for- 
tibus  duccndis,  Cic.  div.  ii.  33.  thus,  Oracula  fortibus  aquatis 
ducuntur,  Id.  i.  18.  that  is,  being  fo  adjufted,  that  they  had 
all  an  equal  chance  of  coming  out  firft,  Plant.  Caf.  ii.  6,  35.) 
Thefe  lots  were  a kind  of  dice  ( tali  v.  teffera')  made  of  wood. 
Plant.  Caf.  ii.  6,  32.  gold.  Suet.  Tib.  14.  or  other  matter. 
Plant,  ibid.  46.  Paufan.  Mejfen.  iv.  3.  Eliac.  v.  25.  with 
certain  letters,  words  or  marks  infcribed  on  them,  Cic.  div.  ii. 
4 1 . They  were  thrown  commonly  into  an  urn,  ibid,  fometimes 
filled  with  water.  Plant,  ibid.  28,  &•  33-  and  drawn  out  by  the 
hand  of  a boy,  or  of  the  perfon  wrho  confulted  the  oracle.  The 
prieft  of  the  temple  explained  the  import  of  them,  Cic.  div.  i. 
34..  The  lots  were  fometimes  thrown  like  common  dice,  and 
the  throws  efleemed  favourable  or  not,  as  in  playing,  Suet. 
Tib.  14.  Propert.  iv.  9,  19.  Sortes  denotes  not  only  the  lots 
themfelves,  and  the  anfwer  returned  from  the  explanation  of 
them,  thus,  Sortes  ipfas  et  cetera,  qua  erant  ad  fortem  i.  e.  ad 
refponfum  reddendum parata,  difurbavit fimici,  Cic.  div.  i.  34. 
Liv.  viii.  24.  but  alfo  any  verbal  refponfes  whatever  of  an  ora- 
cle, (fortes  qua  vaticinatione  funduntur , qua  oracla  verius  di - 
cimus ,)  Cic.  div.  ii.  33,  &.  56.  DiEta  per  carmina  fortes,  Ho- 
rat.  art.  p.  403.  So  Liv.  i.  56.  v.  15.  Virg.  EEn.  iv.  34^. 
vi.  72.  Ovid.  Met.  i.  368,  & 381,  &c.  Thus  Oraculum  is 
put  both  for  the  temple,  Cic.  Font.  10.  Ep.  ad  Brut.  2.  and 
the  anfwer  given  in  it,  Cic.  div.  i.  1,  34,  &-  51,  &cc.  lacitus 
calls  by  the  name  of  Sortes  the  manner  which  the  Germans 
ufed  to  form  conjectures  about  futurity.  They  cut  the  branch 
of  a tree  into  fmall  parts  or  flips  (in furculos ),  and  diflinguifh- 
ing  thefe  flips  by  certain  marks,  fcattered  them  at  random  (e- 
mcrFac fortuito ) on  a white  cloth.  T.  hen  a prieft,  if  the  prefage 
was  made  for  the  public,  (fi  public  e confuleretuf ),  if  in  private, 
the  mailer  of  a family,  having  prayed  to  ihe  gods,  and  looking 
to  heaven,  took  up  each  of  the  flips  three  times,  and  interpreted 
it  according  to  the  mark  imprefl'ed  on  it ; Tacit,  de  mor.  G.  10. 
Of  prophetic  lots,  thofe  of  Prsenefte  were  the  molt  famous,  Cic. 

div.  ii.  41.  Suet.  Tib.  63.  Domit.  15.  St  at.  Sylv.  1,  3,  80.  Livy 
mentions  among  unlucky  omens  the  lots  of  Caere  to  have  been 
diminilhed  in  their  bulk,  (e xtenuata ) xxi.  62.  and  of  Falern, 
xxii.  1.  Omens  of  futurity  were  alfo  taken  from  names,  Plant. 
Peif.  iv.4,73.  Baccb.  ii.  3,5m — Thofe  who  foretold  futurity  b} 
lots,  or  in  any  manner  whatever,  were  called  SoRTU.EGi ; Lu- 
„ can. 
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can.  ix.  581.  which  name  Ifidorus  applies  to  thofe,  who,  upon 
opening  any  book  at  random,  formed  conjectures  from  the 
meaning  of  the  firft  line  or  paffage  which  happened  to  caft  up, 
viii.  9.  Hence  in  later  writers  we  read  of  the  SoRTES  ViR- 
gilianje,  Homeric ce,  &cc.  Sometimes  feleft  verfes  were  writ- 
ten on  flips  of  paper,  (in  pittaciis),  and  being  thrown  into  an 
urn,  were  drawn  out  like  common  lots  ; wrhence  of  thefe  it 
was  faid,  Sors  excidit,  Spartian.  Adrian.  2.  Lamprid.  Alex. 
Sev.  14. — Thofe  who  foretold  future  events'by  obferving  the 
ftars,  were  called  Astrologi,  Cic.  divin.  i.  38,  39.  ii.  42. 
Verr.  ii.  52.  Mathematici,  Suet.  Aug.  94.  Tib.  Cal.  57. 
Tacit.  Hijl.  i.  22.  Juvenal,  vi.  561.  xiv.  248.  Genetiiliaci, 
Gell.  xiv.  1.  from  genejis  vel  genitura,  the  nativity  or  natal 
hour  of  any  one,  or  the  ftar  which  happened  to  be  then  rifing, 
(Jidus  patalitium,  Cic.  div.  ii.  43.)  Juvenal,  xiv.  248.  Suet. 
Tit.  9.  and  which  was  fuppofed  to  determine  his  future  for- 
tune: called  aifo  Horofeopus  (ab  bora  infpicienda ,)  thus,  Gc- 
minos , borofeope,  varo  (for  vario ) products  genio ; O natal  hour, 
although  one  and  the  fame,  thou  produce!!  twins  of  diflerent 
difpolitions,  Per/,  vi.  18.  Hence  a perfon  was  faid  habere  im- 
peratoriam  genejim,  to  whom  an  altrologer  had  foretold  at  his 
birth,  that  he  would  be  emperor.  Suet.  Vefp.  14.  Dom.  10. 
Thofe  aftrologers  were  alfo  called  CfiAr.DJEi  or  Babylonii, 
becaufe  they  came  originally  from  Chaldaea  or  Babylonia,  Strab. 
xvi.  739.  or  Mesopotamia,  i e.  the  country  between  the  con- 
flux of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  Plin.v i.  28.  Diodor.  ii.  29. 
Hence  Chaldaicis  rationibus  eruditus,  fldlled  in  aftrology,  Cic. 
div.  ii.  47.  Babylonica  doRrina,  aftrology,  Lucret.  v.  726. — - 
nec  Babylonios  tentaris  numeros,  and  do  not  try  aftrological  cal- 
culations, i.  e.  do  not  confult  an  aftrologer,  Horat.  Od.  i.  1 1 . 
who  ufed  to  have  a book,  (Epbemeris , v.  plur.  -ides,')  in  w'hich 
the  rifing  and  fetting,  the  conjunction,  and  other  appearances 
of  the  ftars  were  calculated.  Some  perfons  w'ere  fo  fuperfti- 
tious,  that  in  the  moft  trivial  affairs  of  life  they  had  recourfe 
to  fuch  books,  Plin.  29,  x.  which  Juvenal  ridicules,  vi.  57 6. 
An  Afiatic  aftrologer  (Phryx  Augur,  et  Indus,)  (killed  in  af- 
tronomy  (ajlrorum  mundique  peritus),  was  confulted  by  the 
rich ; the  poor  applied  to  common  fortune  tellers,  (fortilegi 
vel  divini,)  who  ufually  fat  in  the  Circus  Maximus,  ibid, 
which  is  therefore  called  by  Horace  fallax,  Sat.  i.  6,  113. 

Thofe  who  foretold  future  events  by  interpreting  dreams, 
were  called,  ConjeRores ; by  apparent  infpiration,  harioli,  v. 
divini ; vates  v.  vaticinatorcs , &c. 
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Perfons  difordered  in  their  mind,  ( melancholia , cardiaci,  et 
phrenetici ),  were  fuppofed  to  poft'efs  the  faculty  of  prefaging 
future  events,  Cic.  div.  i.  38.  Thefe  were  called  by  various 
ether  names  ; CERR1TI  or  Ceriti,  Plaut.  Arnph.  ii.  2,  144. 
Ilorat  Sat.  ii.  3,  278.  beeaufe  Ceres  was  fuppofed  fometimes 
to  deprive  her  woilhippers  of  their  reafon,  Non.  i.  213.  alfo 
Larvati,  I nrvarum pleni,  i.  e.  furioji  et  mente  rnoti,  quaji  Lar- 
a's et JpeElris  exterriti,  Feftus.  Plaut.  Men.  v.  4,  2.  and  Lym- 


hecaufe  the  nymphs  made  thofe  who  faw  them  mad.  Ovid.  Ep. 
iv.  49.  Ilidore  'makes  lymphaticus  the  fame  with  one  feized 
with  the  hydrophobia,  (1 jui  aquam  timeat,  x.  liter  a L. 

Pavor  lymphaticus,  a panic  fear,  Liv.  x.  28.  Senec.  Ep.  13. 
Nummi  auri  lymphatici,  burning  in  the  pocket,  as  eager  to  get 
cut,  or  to  be’  fpent,  Plaut.  Pern.  i.  2,  132.  Mens  lytr.phata 
Maraotico,  intoxicated,  Herat.  Od.  i.  37,  14.  As  hellebore 
was  ufed  in  curing  thofe  who  were  mad,  hence  elleborojus  for 
infanus,  Plaut.  Rud.  iv.  3,  67.  Thofe  tranfported  with  reli- 
gious enthufiafm  were  called  Fanatici,  ’Juvenal,  ii.  113-  iv. 
123.  Cic.  divin.  ii.  57.  Pom.  60.  from  FANUM,  1 fari,  be- 
caufe  it  was  confecrated  by  a fet  form  of  words,  (fando 
Feftus,  Sc  Varr.  L.  L.  v.  7. -or  from  Faunus,  (qui primus 
fani  condi tor  fuit'),  Serv.  in  Virg.  G.  i.  10.  From  the  in- 
fluence of  the  moon  on  perfons  labouring  under  cei  tain  kinds 
of  infanity,  they  are  called  by  later  writers,  LUNATICI. 

IiARU SPICES,  (ah  haruga,  i.  c.  hojlia,  Donat,  in  Ter. 
Phorm.  iv.  4,  28.  vel  potiusr?  viSlwus,  aut  extis  viShmarum  m 
ara  infpiciendis)  ; called  alfo  Extispices,  Cic.  div.  ii.  11. 
Non.  i.  ^3.  who  examined  the  viftims.and  their  entiails  after 
they  were  facrificed,  and  from  thence  derived  omens  cf  futu- 
rity ; St  at.  Theb.  iii.  456.  alfo  from  the  flame,  fmoak,  and 
e ther  circumftances  attending  the  facrifice  ; as  if  the  Gdlim 
came  to  the  altar  without  rcuftance,  flood  there  quietly,  icll 
by  cue  ftrokc,  bled  freely,  See.  Thefe  were  favourable  figns. 
The  contrary  aie  enumerated,  Virg.  G.  hi.  486.  I.ucan.  1. 
fcp,  Sec.  They  alfo  explained  prodigies,  Cic.  Cat.  111.  8. 
Div.  i.  3.  Suet.  Jug.  29.  PI  in.  xn.  3.  Their  office  refembled 
that  cf  the  augurs  ; but  they  were  not  efteemed  lo  honourable  : 
Hence,  when  Julius  Ctefar  admitted  Rufpina,  one  of  them, 
into  the  fenate,  Cicero  reprefents  it  as  an  indignity  to  the  or- 
der, Pam.  vi.  18.  Their  art  was  called  Haefspicina,  v.  ha- 
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rnjp'icum  dtfciplina , Cic.  div.  i.  2.  41.  derived  from  Etruria, 
where  it  is  faid  to  have  been  difcovered  by  one  Tages,  Cic. 
div.  ii.  23.  Ovid.  Met.  xv.  553.  Lucan,  i.  637.  Conform, 
nat.  d.  4.  and  whence  Harufpices  were  often  feat  for  to 
Rome,  Liv.v.  15.  xxvii.  37.  Cic.  Cat.  iii.  8.  Lucan,  i.  384. 
Martial  iii.  24,  3-  They  fometim.es  came  from  the  eaft ; 
thus  Artnenius  vel  Comagenus  harufbex,  Juvenal,  vi.  349. 
Females  alfo  praCtifed  this  art,  (Aruspicaj),  Plant.  Mil. 
Glor.  iii.  1,  99.  The  college  of  the  Harufpices  was  inftituted 
by  Romulus,  Dionyf.  ii.  22.  Of  what  number  it  confided  is 
uncertain.  Their  chief  was  called  Summus  Hakuspex,  Cic. 
div.  ii.  24. 

Cato  ufed  to  fay,  he  was  furprifed  that  the  Harufpices  did 
not  laugh  when  they  faw  one  another,  Cic.  nat.  D.  i.  26.  Di- 
vin.  ii.  24.  their  art  was  fo  ridiculous  ; and  yet  wonderful  in- 
ftances  are  recorded  of  the  truth  of  their  predictions,  fiv. 
xxv.  16.  Salhijl.  fug.  63.  Tacit.  Hijl.  i.  27.  Suet.  Gcdb.  19. 
Suet.  CceJ.  81.  Dio,  xliv.  18. 

III.  QUINDECEMVIRI  facris  faciundis,  who  llad  the 
charge  of  the  fibylline  books,  infpeCted  them  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  fenate  in  dangerous  junctures,  and  performed 
the  facrifices  which  they  enjoined.  It  belonged  to  them  in 
particular  to  celebrate  the  fecular  games,  Horat.  de  carm.ftsc. 
70.  Tacit.  Annul,  ii.  11.  vi.  12.  and  thofe  of  Apollo,  Dio, 
liv.  19.  They  are  faid  to  have  been  inftituted  on  the  fol- 
lowing occafion. 

A certain  woman  called  Amalthaea,  from  a foreign  coun- 
try, is  faid  to  have  come  to  Tarquinius  Superbus,  wilhing  to 
fell  nine  books^  of  Sibylline  or  prophetic  oracles.  But  upon 
Tarquin’s  refufal  to  give  her  the  price  which  Ihe  alked,  ihe 
went  away,  and  burnt  three  of  them.  Returning  foon  after, 
flie  fought  the  fame  price  for  the  remaining  fix.  Whereupon 
being  ridiculed  by  the  king,  as  a fenfelefs  old  woman,  £he 
went  and  burnt  other  three  ; and  coming  back  Hill  demanded 
the  fame  price  for  the  three  which  remained.  Gellius  fays 
that  the  books  were  burnt  in  the  king’s  prefence,  i.  19. 
1 arquin,  furprifed  at  the  ftrange  conduCl  of  the  woman,  con- 
fulted  the  Augurs  what  to  do.  They  regretting  the  lol's  of 
the  books,  which  had  been  deftroyed,  advifed  the  king  to  give 
the  price  required.  The  woman  therefore  having  delivered 
the  books,  and  having  defired  them  to  be  carefully  kept,  dif- 
?ppearcd  3 and  was  never  afterwards  feen,  Dionyf.  iv.  62. 
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Laliant.  'x.  6.  Gell.  i.  19.  Pliny  fays  Hie  burnt  two  books,  and 
only  prefer  ved  one,  Plin.  xiii.  13.  f.  27.  Tarquin  committed 
the  care  of  thefe  books,  called  Libri  Sibyllini,  ibid,  or  ver- 
sus, Horat.  cartn.  fee.  5.  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  49.  to  two  men 
{Duumviri),  of  illultrious  birth,  Dionyf.  ibid,  one  of  whom, 
called  Atilius,  Dionyf.  iv.  62.  or  Tullius,  Valter.  Maximus  i. 
1,  13.  he  is  faid  to  have  punilhed,  for  being  unfaithful  to  his 
trull,  by  ordering  ly'm  to'be  fewed  up  alive  in  a fack,  (in  cule- 
tlm  infui ),'  and  thrown  into  the  fea,  ibid,  the  puuifiiment  af- 
terwards infli&ed  on  parricides,  Cic.  Rofc.  Am.  25.  In  the 
year  387,  ten  men  ( decemviri ) were  appointed  for  this  pur- 
pofe  ; five  patricians,  and  five  plebeians,  Liv.  vi.  37,  42.  af- 
terwards fifteen,  as  it  is  thought  by  Sylla,  Serv.  in  Virg.  A'.n. 
vi.  73.  Julius  Casfar  made  them  fixteen,  Dio,  xlii.  51.  xliii. 
51.  They  were  created  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Pontifces, 
Dio,  liv.  19.  See  Lex  Domitia.  The  chief  of  them  was  cal- 
led Magister  C01.LEGII,  Plin.  xxviii.  2. 

Thefe  Sibylline  books  were  fuppofed  to  contain  the  fate  of 
the  Roman  empire,  Liv.  xxxviii.  45.  add  therefore,  in  public 
danger  or  calamity,  the  keepers  of  them  were  frequently  or- 
dered by  the  fenate  to  infpeef,  (a dire,  infpicere  v.  confulere ) 
them,  Liv.  iii.  10.  v.  13.  vii.  27.  xi.  12.  xxi.  62.  xxii.  9. 
xxix.  10.  xxxvi.  37.  xli.  21.  They  were  kept  in  a Hone 
cheft  bAow  ground  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  But 
the  Capitol  being  burnt  in  the  T>"  arfic  war,  the  Sibylline  books 
were  deftroyed  together  with  it,  A.  U.  67c.  Whereupon 
ambaffadors  were  lent  every  where  to  coll  eel  the  oracles  of 
the  Sibyls,  Tacit.  Annul,  vi.  12.  For  there  were  other  pro- 
phetic women  belides  the  one  who  came  to  Tarquin,  Paufan. 
x.  12.  Laftantius  from  Varro  mentions  ten,  i.  6.  fElkm, 
four,  xii.  35.  Pliny  fays  there  were  llatues  of  three  Sibyls 
near  the  liojlra  in  the  Forum,  xxxiv.  5.  f.  xo.  Ihe  chief 
were  the  Sibyl  of  Cumie,  (Sibylla  Cumasa),  whom  ^Tneas 
is  fuppofed  to  have  confulted  ; called  by  Virgil  Deiphobe,  /En. 
vi.  36,  98.  from  her  age,  longceva , 321.  vivax,  Ovid.  Met. 
xiv.  104.  and  tiie  Sibyl  of  Erythrae,  a city  of  Ionia,  (Ery- 
tiirjea  Sibylla),  Cic.  divin.  i.  18.  who  ufed  to  utter  her 
oracles  with  inch  ambiguity,  that,  whatever  happened,  Ihe 
might  feem  to  have  predicted  it,  id.  ii.  54.  as  the  prieftefs  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi,  Paufan.  iv.  12,  See.  the  verfes,  however, 
were  fo  contrived,  that  the  firft  letters  of  them  joined  toge- 
ther trade  ionic  fenfe  ; hence  called  ACROSTICHIS,  cr  in  the 
nlural  acroJlichide\ , (exgojg&ws),  Dionyf.  iv.  62.  Chriftian 
* * writers 
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writers  often  quote  the  Sibylline  verfes  in  fupport  of  Chrif- 
tianity ; as,  La&antius,  i.  6.  ii.  1 i,  12.  iv.  6.  but  thefe  ap- 
pear to  have  been  fabricated. 

From  the  various  Sibylline  verfes  thus  collected,  the  Quin- 
decemviri  made  out  new  books  ; which  Auguftus,  (after  hav- 
ing burnt  all  other  prophetic  books,  fatidicilibri,  both  Greek 
and  Latin,  above  2000),  depofited  in  two  gilt  cafes,  (forulis 
auratis ),  under  the  bafe  of  the  itatue  of  Apollo,  in  the  temple 
of  that  god  on  the  Palatine  hill.  Suet,  Aug.  31.  to  which  Vir- 
gil alludes,  A n.  vi.  69,  &c.  having  firlt  caufed  the  prielts  to 
write  over  with  their  own  hands  a new  copy  of  them,  becaufe 
the  former  books  were  fading  with  age,  Dio,  liv.  17.  . 

The  Quindccemviri  were  exempted  from  the  obligation  of 
ferving  in  the  army,  and  from  other  offices  in  the  city.  Their 
priefthood  was  for  life,  Dionyf.  iv.  62.  They  were  properly 
the  prielts  of  Apollo;  and  hence  each  of  them  had  at  his 


houfe  a brazen  tripod,  ( cortina  ye!  tripus  ),  Serv.  in  A irg.  fEn. 
iii.  332.  Val.  Flacc.  i.  5.  as  being  fiicred  to  Apollo,  Suet.  Aug. 
52.  Similar  to  that  on  which  the  prieltefs  of  Delphi  fat,  which 
Servius  makes  a three-footed  itool  or  table,  ( menfa ),  ibid.  360. 
but  others,  a vafe  with  three  feet  and  a covering,  properly  cal- 
led Cortina,  which  alio  fignifies  a large  round  cauldron, 

Phn.  xxxv.  11.  f.  41.  Farr.  L.  L.  vi.  3.  often  put  for  the 
whole  tripod,  or  for  the  oracle,  Virg.  An.  vi.  347.  iii.  92. 
Ovid.  Met.  xv.  633.  P/in.  xxxiv.  3./I  8.  hence  tripodas  J'cn- 
tirc,  to  underhand  the  oracles  of  Apoiio,  Tirg.  An.  iii.  360. 
When  tripods  are  laid  to  have  been  given  in  a prefent,  vafes 
or  cups  fupported  on  three  feet  are  underltood,  Vi'g.  An.  v. 
no.  Horat.  Od.  iv.  8,  3.  Nep . Pavf  1.  Ovid.  Her.  iii.  32. 
Suet.  Aug \ 52.  fuch  as  are  to  be  feen  on  antient  coins. 

IV.  SEPTFMVIRI  cpulonum,  who  prepared  the  lacred 
feahs  at  games,  proceflions,  and  other  folemn  occafions. 

It  was  cultomary  among  the  Romans  to  decree  fealts  to  the 
gods,  in  order  to  appeaie  their  wrath.,  efpecially  to  Jupiter, 
( epu/um  jfovi.; , v.-i),  during  the  public  games;  {ludorum  cau- 
fa),  Liv.  xxv.  2.  xxvii.  38.  xxix.  38.  fn.  xxx.  39.  xxxi.  4. 
xxxu.  7.  Thefe  facred  entertainments  became  lo  numerous, 
that  the  Pontifices  could  no  longer  attend  to  them  ; on  which 
account,  this  order  of  prielts  was  inftituted  to  att  as  their  af- 
11  h ants.  They  were  firlt  created  A.  557,  three  in  number, 
(IRIUMVIRI  Epulones,)  Liv.  xxxiii.  44.  Cic.  drat.  iii.  19. 
and  were  allowed  to  n ear  the  toga  pmetexta,  as  the  Pontifices, 
Ibid.  In  the  fing.  Triumvir  Epulo,  Id.  xl.  42.  Their  num- 
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ber  was  encreafed  to  feven,  it  is  thought  by  Sylla,  Cell.  i.  12. 
fing.  Sepxemvirque  EruLisy^w,  Lucan,  i.  602.  If  any  thing 
had  been  neglected  or  wrongly  performed  in  the  public  games, 
the  Epulones  reported  it  ( afferebarit ) to  the  Pontifices ; by 
whofe  decree  the  games  on  that  account  were  fometimes  cele- 
brated anew,  Cic.  Harufp.  10.  Liv.  ibid.  The  facred  fealls 
were  prepared  with  great  magnificence  ; hence,  Cwrue  ponti- 
ficu/n,  v.  pontficales,  et  augur  alts,  for  fumptuous  entertain- 
ments, Horat.  Od.  ii.  14,  28.  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  9. 

The  Pontifices,  Augur  es,  Septemviri  Epulones,  and  Lfiinde- 
cemviri,  were  called  the  four  colleges  of  priefts,  a 

i-^acrwcti,  Dio,  liii.  1.  Sacerdotes  summorum  collegiorum. 
Suet.  Aug.  1 ci.)  When  divine  honours  were  decreed  to 
Auguftus,  after  his  death,  a fifth  college  was- added,  com- 
pol'ed  of  his  priefts  ; hence  called  Collegium  Sodalium  Au- 
gustalium,  ‘Tacit.  Anna!,  iii.  64.  Dio,  lvi.  46.  lviii.  12. 
So  Flavialium  collegium,  the  priefts  of  Titus  and  Vefpafian, 
Suet.  Dorn.  4.  But  the  name  of  COLLEGIUM  was  applied 
not  only  to  fome  other  fraternities  of  priefts,  Liv.  xxxvi.  3. 
but  to  any  number  of  men  joined  in  the  fame  office ; as  the 
Confuls,  Liv.  x.  22,  24.  Praetors,  Cic.  Off.  iii.  20.  Quaef- 
tors,  Suet.  Claud.  24.  Tribunes,  Cic.  Dom.  18.  alfo  to  any 
body  of  merchants,  Liv.  ii.  27.  or  mechanics,  PI  in.  xxxiv.  1. 
Plin.  Ep.  x.  42.  to  thofe  who  lived  in  the  capitol,  Liv.  v. 
50,  52.  even  to  an  afl'emblage  of  the  meaneft  citizens,  Cic. 
Dom.  28.  or  Haves,  Cic.  pojl  red.  in  Sen.  13.  Sext.  25.  Pif  4. 

To  each  of  the  colleges  of  Pontifices,  Augures,  and  ifj 'uinde - 
cemviri,  Julius  Ctsfar  added  one,  Dio,  xlii.  51.  and  to  the 
Septemviri,  three,  Id.  xlii.  fin.  After  the  battle  of  Aftium 
a power  was  granted  to  Auguftus  of  adding  to  thefe  colleges 
as  many  extraordinary  members  as  he  thought  proper  ; which 
pow*er  was  exercifed  by  the  fucceeding  emperors  : So  that  the 
number  of  thefe  colleges  was  thenceforth  very  uncertain,  Dio, 
li.  20.  liii.  17.  They  feem,  however,  to  have  retained  their 
antient  names;  thus,  Tacitus  calls  himfelf  i9?/ indece rn viral i 
facer  dotio  preedit  us,  Ann.  xi.  11.  and  Pliny  mentions  a Sef- 
te.mvir  Epulonum,  Ep.  ii.  11. 

It  was  antiently  ordained  by  law,  that  two  perfons  of  the 
fame  family  (i*  ti\%  xvtm  my yiiuxf)  fliould  not  enjoy  the  fame 
priefthood,  Dio,  xxxix.  17.  But  under  the  emperors  this 
regulation  was  difregarded. 

The  other  fraternities  of  priefts  were  lefs  confiderable  al- 
though compofed  of  perfons  of  diftinguiftied  rank. 

' 1.  FRATRES 
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i.  FRATRES  AMBARVALES,  twelve  in  number,  who 
offered  up  facrifices,  for  the  fertility  of  the  ground,  ( ut  arva 
fruges  ferrent),  Varr.  iv.  15.  which  were  called  Sacra  Am- 
barvalia,  becaufe  the  viftim  was  carried  round  the  fields, 
(arva  ambiebat,  ter  circum  ibat  hojiia fruges , Virg.  G.  i.  345-) 
Hence  they  were  faid,  agros  lujirare.  Id  Eel.  v.  75.  et  pur- 
gare,  Tibull.  ii.  1.  1,  & 17.  and  the  vidtim  was.called  Hostia. 
amearvalis,  Fc/llts,  Macrob.  Sat.  iii.  5.)  attended  with  a 
crowd  of  country  people,  having  their  temples  bound  with, 
garlands  of  oak  leaves,  dancing  and  finging  the  praifes  of  Ce- 
res ; to  whom  libations  were  made  of  honey  diluted  with  milk 
and  wine,  (cui  tu  l able  favos,  i.  e.  me],  et  nntl  dilue  Baccho , 
Virg.  G.  i.  344-)  thefe  facred  rites  were  performed  before 
they  began  to  reap,  privately  as  well  as  publicly,  ibid.  347. 

This  order  of  priefts  is  faid  to  have  been  inftituted  by  Ro- 
mulus in  honour  of  his  nurfe  Acca  Laurentia,  ■who  had  12  fons, 
and  when  one  of  them  died,  Romulus,  to  confole  her,  offered 
to  fupply  his  place,  and  called  himfelf  and  the  reft  of  her  fons, 
Fratres  Arvales.  Their  office  was  for  life,  and  continued 
even  in  captivity  and  exile.  They  wore  a crown  made  of  the 
ears  of  corn,  (corona  fpicea ),  and  a white  woollen  wreath 
around  their  temples,  (inf ula  alba)  Gell.  vi.  17.  Plm.  xviii.  2. 

Inful;e  erant  flamenta  lanea,  q mbits  facerdotes  et  hoflitet 
templaque  velabantur,  Feftus.  1 he  infuhe  were  broad  woollen 
bandages  tied  with  ribbands,  (■ vittce ),  Virg.  G.  iii.  487.  JEn. 
x*  53^  Ovid.  Pont.  iii.  2,  74.  ufed  not  only  by  priefts  to 
cover  their  heads,  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  50.  Lucan,  v.  142.  but  alfo 
by  fuppliants,  Cecf  B.  C.  ii.  12.  Liv.  xxiv.  30.  xxv.  2 c. 
‘Tacit.  Hifl.  i.  66.  J 


2.  CURIONES,  the  priefts,  who  performed  the  public  fa- 
cred rites  in  each  curia,  30  in  number.  See  p.  1.  Heralds 
who  notified  the  orders  of  the  prince  or  people  at  the  fpec- 
tacles  were  alfo  called  Curiones,  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  7.  Martial. 

V*  Plautus  calls  a lean  lamb  curio,  i.  e.  qui curd  macet, 
which  is  lean  with  care,  Aul.  iii.  6,  27. 

3.  FEC1ALES  velErtm/ej,  facred  perfons  employed  in  de- 
claring war  and  making  peace,  Liv.  ix.  5.  The  Fecialis,  who 
took  the  oath  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  people  in  concluding 
a treaty  of  peace,  was  called  PATER  PATRATUS  (quod 
jusjurandum  pro  toto  populo  patrabat,  i.  e.  prafahat  velpera - 
geiat),  Liv.  1.  24.  The  Feciales  (collegium  fecialium  Uv. 
xxxvi.  3.)  were  mftituted  by  Numa  Pompilius,  borrowed, 
as  Dionylms  think's,  1.  3j.  ii.  72.  from  the  Greeks  . the; 
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are  fuppofed  to  have  been  20  in  number,  Varr.  apud  Non. 
xii.  43.  They  judged  concerning  every  thing  which  related 
to  the  proclaiming  of  war  and  the  making  of  treaties,  ibid* 
Cic.  legg.  ii.  9.  the  forms  they  ufed  were  iiiftituted  by  Ancus. 
Liv.  i.  32.  They  were  fent  to  the  enemy  to  demand  the  reftitu- 
tion  of  cfFcfts,  (clarigatum,  i.e.  resraptas,  clare  repetition,') 
they  always  carried  in  their  hands,  or  wreathed  round  their 
temples,  vervain,  ( verbena ,)  Serv.  in  Virg.  xii.  120.  vel 
verbcnaca,  a kind  of  facred  grafs  or  clean  herbs,  (fagmina  v. 
herb#  puree?)  plucked  from  a particular  place  in  file  capitol, 
with  the  earth,  in  which  it  grew,  ( gramen  ex  arce  cum  fuu  terra 
evulfum  ;)  hence  the  chief  of  them  was  called  Yerbenarius, 
Pita.  xxii.  3.  xxx.  9.  f.  69.  If  they  were  fent  to  make  a 
treaty,  each  of  them  carried  vervain  as  an  emblem  of  peace, 
and  a flint  ftone  to  ftrike  the  animal  which  was  facrificed, 
( privos  lapides Jilices,  privafque  verbenas?)  Liv.  xxx.  43. 

4.  SOD  ALES  T it  ii  vel  Titienfes,  priefts  appointed  by 
Titus  Tatius  to  preferve  the  facred  rites  of  the  Sabines  ; or 
by  Romulus  in  honour  of  Tatius  himfelf,  ’Tacit.  Annul,  i.  54. 
Hijl.  )i.  95.  in  imitation  of  whom  the  priells  iullituted  to 
Auguftus  after  his  deatii  were  called  Sodales,  ibid.  buet. 
Claud.  6.  Galb.  8. 

5.  REX  Sacrorum,  vel  Rex  facrificulus,  a prieft  appointed 
after  the  expulflon  of  Tarquin,  to  perform  the  facred  rites, 
which  the  kings  themfelyes  ufed  formerly  to  perform  ; an 
office  of  fmall  importance,  and  fubjeft  to  the  Pontifex  Maxi- 
mus, as  all  the  other  priefts  wrere,  Liv.  ii.  2.  Dionyf.  iv.  74.  v. 
1.  Before  a perfon  was  admitted  to  this  prieithood,  he  was 
obliged  to  refign  any  other  office  he  bore,  Liv.  xl.  52.  His 
wife  v'as  called  Regina,  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  15.  and  his  Uoufe 
antientlv  Regia,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  viii.  363.. 


The  PRIESTS  of  PARTICULAR  GODS. 


rT'HE  priefts  of  particular  gods  vrere  called  FLAMINES, 
-*•  from  a cap  or  fillet  (a  flo  vel  piled),  which  they  wore  on 
their  head,  Varr.  Z.  L.  iv.  15.  The  chief  of  thefe  were, 

_ . I.  Flamen  DIALIS,  the  prieft  of  Jupiter,  who  was  dif- 
tingui  fired  by  a liclor,  fella  cui  ulis,  and  toga  pretext  a,  Liv. 
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x.  20.  and 'had  a right  from  his  office  of  coming  into  the  fe- 
nate,  Liv.  xxvii.  8.  Flamen  MART1ALIS,  the  pried  of 
Mars;  QUIRINALIS,  of  Romulus,  See.  Thefe three  were 
always  chofen  from  the  patricians,  Cic.  dom.  14. — They  were 
firft  inftituted  by  Numa,  Liv.  i.  20.  Dionyf  ii.  64.  who  had 
himfelf  performed  the  facred  rites,  which  afterwards  belong- 
ed to  the  Flatnen  Dialis , Liv.  i.  20.  They  were  afterwards 
created  by  the  people,  Cell.  xv.  27.  when  they  were  faid  to 
be  eledli,  defignati,  crcati  vel  definati.  Veil.  ii.  43.  Snet.  Jul. 

1.  and  inaugurated  or  folemnly  admitted  to  their  office  by  the 
Pont  f ex  M.  and  the  Augurs,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  43.  Brut.  1.  Suet . 

Cal.  12.  Liv.  xxx.  26.  Valer.  Max.  vi.  9,  3.  when  they 
were  faid  inaugurari , prodi  vel  capi,  ibid.  Sc  Cic.  Mil.  10, 17. 

Tire  Pont  if  ex  M.  feems  to  have  nominated  three  peifons  to 
the  people,  of  whom  they  chofeone,  Tacit.  Annal.  iv.  16. 

The  Fla/nines  wore  a purple  robe  called  LiENA,  Cic.  Brut. 

14.  which  feems  to  have  thrown  over  their  toga ; hence 
called  by  Feltus  duplex  amitlus,  and  a conical  cap,  called  APEX, 
Lucan,  i.  604.  Lanigerofque  apices,  Virg.  JEn.  viii.  664.  Al- 
though not  Pont  fees,  they  feem  to  have  had  a feat  in  that  col- 
lege, Cic.  Lparufp.  6.  Dom.  9.  Other  Flcimines  were  afterwards 
created,  called  Minores,  who  might  be  plebeians,  Fefus,  as 
the  Flamen  of  Carmenta,  the  mother  of  Evander,  Cic.  Brut. 

14.  The  emperors  alfo,  after  their  confecration,  had  each  of 
them  their  Flcimines , and  likewife  colleges  of  priefts  who  were 
called  fodales.  Suet.  Cl.  6.  Thus,  Flamen  Ctesaris,  Suet. 

Jul.  74.  fc.  Antoni  us;  Cic.  Phil,  ii.43.  Dio,  xl.  iv.  6. 

The  Flamen  of  Jupiter  was  an  office  Gf  great  dignity,  (maxi- 
ma: dignationis  inter  xv.  famines,  Feftus.)  but  fubje&ed  to 
many  reftri&ions,  as,  that  he  fliould  not  ride  on  horfeback, 

Fef.  Sc  Phn.  xxviii.  9.  nor  llay  one  night  without  the  city, 

Liv.  v.  52.  Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  58.  nor  take  an  oath,  Liv. 
xxxi.  30.  and  feveral  others  enumerated,  Cell.  x.  15.  Plu- 
tarch. q.  Rom.  39.  43,  107,  108,  Sec.  His  wife,  ( Flaminica ,) 
was  likewife  under  particular  reftriclions,  ibid.  Sc  Tacit. 
Annal.  iv.  16.  Ovid.  Fcif.  vi.  226.  but  flte  could  > ot  be  di- 
• vorced,  and  if  ffie  died,  the  Flcnnen  refigned  his  office,  Plu- 
tarch. q.  Rom.  49.  becaufehe  could  not  perform  certain  facrcd 
rites  without  her  affiftance,  ibid. 

from  the  death  of  Merula,  who  killed  himfelf  in  the  tem- 
ple  of  Jupiter,  (incifis  venis,  fuperfufoquc  altanbus  fanguinc,') 
Cicero  fays  in  the  temple  of  Vella,  Or  at.  iii.  3.  to  avoid 
the  cruelty  of  Cinna,  A.  666.  Flor.  iii.  21.  Veil . ii.  22.  there 
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was  no  Flamen  Dialis,  for  72  years,  'Tacit.  Annul.  «i.  58- 
(Dio  makes  it  77  years,  liv.  36.  but  feems  not  confident, 
ibid.  24.)  and  the  duties  of  his  fun&ion  were  performed  by 
the  Pontifice,i  ; till  Augudus  made  Servius  Maluginenfis 
Pried  of  Jupiter,  Tacit,  ibid.  Suet.  Aug.  31.  Julius  Csefar 
had  indeed  been  deeded  ( defimatus , Suet.  1.  creatus,  Veil.  ii. 
43.)  to  that  office  at  17  ( pene puer,  ibid.)  but  not  having  been 
inaugurated,  was  foon  after  deprived  of  it  by  Sylla,  ibid. 

II.  SALII,  thepriefts  of  Mars,  twelve  in  number,  inftituted 
by  Numa  ; fo  called,  becaufe  on  folemn  occafions  they  ufed  to 
go  through  the  city  dancing,  {a faltu  nomina  ducunt , Ovid.  Fad. 

iii.  387.  exfultantes  Salii,  Virg.  JEn.  viii.  663.  a faltando, 
quod  facere  in  comitio  in  facris  quotattnis  Jolent  et  debent , Varr. 

iv.  15.)  dred  in  an  embroidered  tunic,  {tunica  pill d),  bound 
with  a brazen  belt,  and  a toga  pnetexta  or  trabea  ; having  on 
their  head  a cap  rifing  to  a confid);rable  height  in  the  form  of  a 
cone,  {apex,  *wg/3 xrut,)  with  a fword  by  their  fide  ; in  their  right 
hand,  a fpear,  a rod,  or  the  like  ; and  in  their  left,  one  of  the 
Ancilia,  or  lhields  of  Mars,  Dionyf.  ii.  70.  Lucan  fays  it 
hung  from  theirneck,  Et  Salius Let oportat  Ancilia  collo,  i.  603. 
Seneca  refembles  the  leaping  of  the  Salii,  (Jdltus  saliaris), 
to  that  of  fullers  of  cloth,  {faltus  fullonius),  Ep.  15.  They 
ufed  to  go  to  the  capitol,  through  the  Forum  and  other  public 
parts  of  the  city,  finging  as  they  went,  facred  fongs,  ( per  ur- 
lem  ibarpt  cancntcs  carmina  cum  tripudiis  folcnniquc  faltatu , 
Liv.  i.  20.  Horat.  Od.  i.  36,  12.  iv.  1,  28.)  faid  to  have  been 
compdfed  by  Numa,  {Saliare  Nt/m.e  carmen ),  Horat.  Ep.  ii. 
i,  86.  Tacit.  Annul,  ii.  83.  which,  in  the  time  of  Horace, 
could  hardly  be  underdood  by  any  one,  ibid,  fcarcely  by  the 
prieds  themfelves,  QuinBilian.  i.  6,  40.  Fedus  calls  thefe 
verfes  Axamenta  vel  AJfamenta. 

The  mod  folemn  procellion  of  the  S-alu  was  on  the  fiid  of 
March,  in  commemoration  of  the  time  when  the  facred  dncld 
was  believed  to  have  fallen  from  heaven,  in  the  reign  of  Numa. 
They  refembled  the  army  dancers  of  the  Greeks,  called  Cu~ 
rftes,  from  Ctete,  where  that  manner  of  dancing,  called  Pyr- 
rici/e,  had  its  origin  ; whether  invented  by  Minerva,  or,  ac- 
cording to  the  fables  of  the  poets,  by  the  Curete.t,  who,  being 
entruded  with  the  care  of  Jupiter  in  his  infancy,  Serv.  in 
Virg.  iv.  151.  to  prevent  his  being  difcovered  by  Saturn  his 
father,  drowned  his  cries  by  the  found  of  their  arms  and  cym- 
bals, Dionyf.  ii.  7c.  vii.  72.  Hygin.  139.  It  was  certainly 
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cfetnmon  among  the  Greeks  in  tlie  time  of  Ilomer,  11,  vi.  v. 
404.  Strab.  x.  467,  & 46%,/iri.  '• 

No  one  could  be  admitted  into  the  order  ot  the  Sain,  untels 
ii  native  of  the  place,  and  freeborn,  whofe  father  and  mother 
were  alive.  Lucan  calls  them  led  a juventus  patricia,  becaule 
cholen  from  that  order,  ix.  478.  The  Salti,  after  fin  i thing 
their  proceflion,  had  a fplendid  entertainment  prepared  tor 
them,  Suet.  Chiud.  33;  hence,  Sam  ares  dopes,  coftly 
diflies,  Horat.  Od.  i.  37,  2.  Epulari  Saliarem  in  modurn,  to 
feafl  luxurioufly,  Cic.  Att.  v.  9.  Their  chief  was  cai  ed 
Pr^esul,  (i.  e.  qui  ante  alios  falit)  ; who  feems  to  have  gone 
foremoft  in  the  proceflion-,  Cic.  divin.  i.  26.  i.i.  66.  their  prin- 
cipal mufician,  Vates,  and  he  who  admitted  new  members, 
Magister,  Capitolin.  in  Antonin.  philof.  4.  According  to 
Dionyfius,  iii.  32.  TuUus  Hofiilius  added  twelve  other  Salii, 
who  were  called  AgonaLES,  -enfes,  or  Colling  from  having 
their  chapel  on  the  Colline  hill.  Thole  inftituted  by  Numa 
had  their  chapel  on  the  Palatine  hill  ; hence  for  the  fake  of 
diftinclion  'they  were  called  Palatini,  Id.  ii.  70. 

III.  LUPERCI,  the  prielis  of  Pan  ; fo  called  (a  lupo)  from 
a wolf,  becaufe  that  god  was  fuppofed  to  keep  the  wolves  from 
the  fheep,  Serv.  in  Virg.  Hr.,  viii.  343.  Hence  the  place 
where  he  was  worlhipped  was  called  Lupvrcal,  and  his  fefti  val 
Lupercalia,  which  was  celebrated  in  February  ; at  which  time 
the  Luperci  ran  up  and  down  the  city  naked,  having  only  a 
girdle  of  goat’s  Ikin  round  their  waift,  and  thongs  of  the  fame 
in  their  hands,  with  which  they  (truck  thofe  they  met ; par- 
ticularly married  women,  w’ho  wrere  thence  iuppofed  to  be 
rendered  pi'olific,  Ovid,  tqfl.  ii.  427,  & 445. 

There  were  three  companies  (fodalitates')  of  Luperci ; two 
antient,  called  Fabiani  and  'Quintiliant,  (a  Fabio  et  Quin- 
tilio prxpofitis  fui.r,  Fetius),  and  a third  called  Julii,  inftirut- 
ed  in  honour  of  Julius  Ctefar,  whofe  ftrft  chief  was  Antony  j 
and  therefore,  in  that  capacity,  at  the  feftival  of  the  Lupercalia, 
although  conful,  he  went  almolt  naked  into  the  forum  uliuni, 
attended  by  his  lictors,  and  having  made  an  harangue  to  ‘the 
people,  (nudus  concionatus  eff,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  34,  Sc  43.  from 
the  Roitra,  he,  according  to  concert  as  it  was  believed,  pre- 
fented  a crown  to  Crefar,  who  was  fitting  there  in  a golden 
chair,  dreft  in  a purple  robe,  with  a golden  diadem,  which 
had  been  decreed  him,  furrounded  by  the  whole  fen  ate  and 
people,  ibid.  Antony  attempted  repeatedly  to  put  the  crown 
on  his  head,  addreffing  him  by  the  title  of  King,  and  declaring 
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that  what  he  laid  and  did  was  at  the  defire  of  his  fellow  citizens/ 
Bio , xlv.  31,  & 41.  xlvi.  5.  But  Caefar  perceiving  the 
ftrongeit  marks  of  averfion  in  the  people,  rejected  it,  faying, 
that  Jupiter  alone  was  king  of  Rome,  and  therefore  fent  the 
crown  to  the  Capitol,  as  a prefent  to  that  God,  Suet.  Gref.  79. 
C'ic.  Phil.  iii.  5.  v.  14.  xiii.  8.  15,  19.  Bioy  xlvi.  19.  Veil. 
ii.  56.  Plutarch.  Ctef.  p.  736.  Anton,  p.  921.  Appian.  B.  C. 
ii.  p.  496.  It  is  remarkable  that  none  of  the  fucceeding  em- 
perors, in  the  plenitude  of  their  power,  ever  ventured  to  af- 
fume  tie  name  of  King. 

As  the  Luperci  were  the  moft  antient  order  of  priefls,  faid 
to  have  been  firft  inftituted  by  Evander,  Ovid.  Fuji.  ii.  279. 
liv.  i.  5.  fo  they  continued  the  longeft,  not  being  abolifhed  till 
the  time  of  Anaftafms,  who  died,  A.  D.  518. 

IV.  POTIT1I  and  P1NAR11,  the  priefts  of  Hercules,  in- 
ftituted by  Evander,  Liv.  i.  7.  Virg.  An.  viii.  270.  when 
he  built  an  altar  to  Hercules,  called  Maxima,  after  that  hero 

had  {lain  Cacus,  Liv.  i.  7 faid  to  have  been  inftrncted  in 

the  facred  rites  by  Hercules  himfelf,  Cic.  Bom.  52.  Serv.  in 
l^irg.  An.  viii.  269.  being  then  two  of  the  molt  illuftrious 
families  in  that  place.  The  Pitiarii  happening  to  come  too 
late  to  the  facrince,  after  the  entrails  were  eaten  up,  (extis 
adejis,')  were  by  the  appointment  of  Hercules  never  after  per- 
mitted to  tafte  the  entrails,  ibid.  8c  Bionyf.  i.  40.  So  that 
they  ailed  only  as  affiftants  in  performing  the  facred  rites  ; 
( Ft  dorntis  Herculei  cuftos  Pinaria  facri,  Virg.  ibid).  The 
Potitii,  being  taught  by  Evandery  continued  to  prefide  at  the 
facrifices  of  Hercules,  for  many  ages  ; (Antistites  facri  ejus 
fucr  unt,  Liv.  ibid.  Primufque  Potitius  an  Bor,  Virg.  ibid.J 
till  the  Pitiarii  by  the  authority  or  advice  of  Appius  Claudius, 
the  cenfor,  having  delegated  their  miniftry  to  public  Haves, 
their  whole  race,  (genus  omne,  v.  Gens  Potitiorum),  coniift- 
ing  of  12 familiar,  became  extinft,  within  a year;  and  fomc 
time  after  Appius  loft  his  fight : a warning,  fays  Livy, 
againft  making  innovations  in  religion,  {quod  dimovendis  Jlutu 
fuo  facris  religionem  faccre  pojfet,')  ix.  29. 

V.  GALL l,  the  priefts  of  Cybclc  the  mother  of  the  gods, 
fo  called  from  Gallus,  a river  in  Phrygia,  which  was  fuppof- 
ed  to  make  thofe  who  drank  of  it  mad,  fo  that  they  caftrated 
themfelves,  Feflus  ; as  the  priefts  cf  Cybele  did,  Herodum.  i. 
II.  Ovid.  Fajl.  iv.  361.  (genitalia  Jibi  abfeindebant  cultnsla- 
pideis  vel  Samid  tejld,  with  knives  of  ftone  or  Samian  brick), 
Juvenal,  ii.  1x6.  vi.  513.  Martial,  iii.  81,  3.  Pltn.  xi.  49.  f. 
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j on  xxxv  12.  f.  4 6.  in  imitation  of  Atys,  -yis,  Attis,  Adit, 
v.  Attin,  inis,  Ovid.  Fad.  iv.  223,  &c.  Met.  x.  104.  Arnob. 
called  alfo  Curetes,  Lucret.  li.  629.  Corybantes,  Horat.  , 
Od.  i.  16,  8.  their  chief  Archigallus,  Serv.  in  Vvrg.  ix.  116. 
P/in.  xxxv.  10.  f.  36.  all  of  Phrygian  extra&ion,  Dionyf.  ii.  1 9. 
who  ufed  to  carry  round  the  image  of  Cybele,  with  the  gef- 
turcs  of  mad  people,  rolling  their  heads,  beating  their  breads 
to  the  found  of  the  flute,  (tibia  Berecynthice  v.  buxi),  making 
a great  noife  with  drums  and  cymbals,  Horat.  Od.  i.  x6,  7. 
Virg.  i En . ix.  6x9.  Sometimes  alfo  cutting  their  arms,  and 
uttering  dreadful  predictions,  Lucan,  i.  565.  Senec.  Med.  804. 
During  the  feftival  called  Hilaria,  at  the  vernal  equinox, 
(viii.  Kal.  April.)  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  21.  they  wafhed  with 
certain  folemnities  the  image  of  Cybele,  her  chariot,  hei  lions, 
and  all  her  facred  things,  in  the  Tiber,  at  the  conflux  of  the 
Almo,  Ovid.  Faft.  iv.  337.  They  annually  went  round  the 
villages,  alking  an  aim?  (ftipem  emcndicantes),  ibid.  350. 
Pont.  i.  1,  40.  Dionyf.  11.  19.  which  all  other  prieds  were 
prohibited  to  do,  Cic.  legg.  ii.  9,  16.  All  the  circumdances 
relating  to  Cybile  and  her  facred  rites  are  poetically  detailed 
by  Ovid,  Faft.  iv.  181, 373. 

The  rites  of  Cybele  were  difgraced  by  great  indecency  of 
expredion,  Juvenal,  ii.  110.  Auguftin.de  Civ.  Dei,  xi.14. 

VIRGIN ES  VESTALES,  ,e«w*s,).  Virgins 

eonfecrated  to  the  wordiip  of  Veda,  a pried hood  derived  from 
Alba,  Liv.  i.  20.  for  Rhea  Sylvia,1  the  mother  of  Romulus, 
was  a Vedal,  ibid.  3.  originally  from  Troy,  Virg.  /En.  ii.  296. 
fird  indituted  at  Rome  by  Numa,  Liv.  ibid,  four  in  number, 
Dionyf.  ii.  64,  1$  65.  two  were  added  by  Tarquinius  Prifcus, 
Id.  iii.  67.  or  by  Servius  Tullius,  Plutarch,  in  Numa,  which 
continued  to  be  the  number  ever  after,  Dionyf.  ibid.  Feftus  in 
» SEX. 

The  Vedal  Virgins  were  chofen  fird  by  the  kings,  Dionyf. 
ibid,  and  after  their  expuldon,  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus-,  who, 
according  to  the  P apian  law,  when  a vacancy  was  to  be  fuppli- 
ed,  fe'lefted  from  among  the  people,  twenty  girls  above  fix,  and 
below  fixteen  years  of  age,  free  from  any  bodily  defedl,  (which 
was  a requidte  in  all  prieds,  Sacerdos  integer  sit,  Senec. 
controv.  iv.  2.  Pluturch.  q.  Rom.  72.)  whofe  father  and  mother 
xvere  both  alive,  and  freeborn  citizens.  It  was  determined  by 
lot  in  an  aflembly  of  the  people,  which  of  thefe  twenty  diould 
be  appointed.  Then  the  Pontifex  M.  went  and  took  her  on, 
Whom  the  lot  fell,  from  her  parents,  as  a captive  in  wrar,  ( via <■> 
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nu prehenfam  a parente  veluti  hello  captain  abducebat ),  addreffing 
her  thus,  1 E,  Amata,  CArio  ; that  being,  according  to  A. 
Gellius,  the  name  of  the  firft  who  was  chofen  a Vcftal: 
Hence  Catehe  Vtrginem  Vejlalem , to  choofe  ; which  word 
was  aifo  applied  to  the  Flamen  Dial  is,  to  the  Pontijices  and 
augurs,  Gell.  i.  12.  Eat  afterwards  this  mode  of  calling  lots 
was  not  necefl'ary.  T he  Pont  f ex  M.  might  chufe  any  one  he 
thought  proper,  with  the  cor.fent  of  her  parents,  and  the  re- 
cjuihte  qualifications,  ( cujtis  ratio  haberi pqffet ),  ibid.  Tacit. 
Ann.  ii.  86.  If  none  offered  voluntarily,  tile  method  of 
cafting  lots  was  ufed,  Suet.  Aug.  31. 

The  Veflal  Virgins  were  bound  to  their  miniftry  for  thirty 
years.  For  the  firft  ten  years  they  learned  the  facred  rites  ; 
for  the  next  ten,  they  performed  them  ; and  for  the  lall  ten 
taught  the  younger  virgins,  Senec.de  vit.beat.  29.  Dionyf.  ii. 
67.  They  were  all  faid,  prafidere  Jacris,  Tacit.  Ann.  u.  86. 
ut  ajjidtue  templi  Antistites,  v.  -he,  Liv.  i.  20.  The  oldeft 
( ' VeJlaliumvetuJliJJirr.a , Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  32.)  was  called  Maxi- 
jma,  Suet.  Jnl.  83.  vfieiretvovpce,  Dio,  li\;.  24.)  After  thirty 
years  fervice,  they  might  leave  the  temple  and  marry  ; which, 
however,  was  feldom  done,  and  always  reckoned  ominous, 
Dionyf.  ii.  6 7. 

T’he  office  of  the  Veftal  Virgins  was, — 1.  to  keep  the  facred 
fire  always  burning,  Flor.  i.  2.  Custodiunto  ignem  foci 
FUBEici  sempiterkum,  Cic.  legg,  ii.  8.  whence  JEternceque 
Vejlce  oblitus,  Horat.  Od.  iii.  5,  11.  watching  it  in  the  night 
time  alternately,  Liv.  xxviii.  31.  and  whoever  allowed  it  to 
go  out  was  fcourged,  (Jiagris  Cce  deb  citin')  by  the  Pontifex  M. 
Valer.  Max.  i.  1,  6.  Dionyf.  ii.  67.  {iiuda  quidem,  fed  obfeuro 
loco  ct  velo  medio  interpojito'),  Plutarch.  IN1  um.  p.  67.  or  by 
his  order,  Liv.  xxviii.  11.  This  accident  was  always  efteemed 
unlucky,  and  expiated  by  offering  extraordinary  facrifices, 
( hojliis  majoribus  procurart),  ibid.  The  fire  was  lighted  up 
again,  not  from  another  fire,  but  from  the  rays  of  the  fun, 
Plutarch,  ibid,  in  which  manner  it  was  renewed  every  year 
on  the  1 ft  of  March  ; that  day  being  antiently  the  beginning 

of  the  year,  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  12.  Ovid.  Fajl.  iii.  143, 2. 

to  keep  the  fecret  pledge  of  the  empire,  Liv.  xxvi.  27.  v.  52. 
fuppofed  to  have  been  the  Palladium,  Lucan,  ix.  994.  or  the 
Penates  of  the  Roman  people.  Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  41.  Dionyf.  ii. 
66.  called  by  Dio  t « ; kept  in  the  innermoft  recei's  of  the 

temple,  vifible  only  to  the  virgins,  or  rather  to  the  Vejlalis 
Maxima  alone  ; J^ucan.  ibid.  Sti.  598.  Herodian.  i.  14.  fome- 
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times  removed  from  the  temple  of  Veda  by  the  virgins, 
when  tumult  and  daughter  prevailed  in  the  city,  Dio,  xlii.  31. 
or  in  cafe  of  a fire,  liv.  24.  refcued  by  Metelius  the  Pont  if  ex 
M.  when  the  temple  was  in  flames,  A.  512.  Liv.  Ep.  xix. 
Dionyf.  ii.  66.  Ovid.  Fetf.  vi.  437.  at  the  hazard  of  his  life, 
and  with  the  lofs  of  his  fight,  Plin.  vii.  43.  and  confequently 
of  his  priefthood,  Senee.  contr.  iv.  2.  for  which,  a ftatue  was 
ereded  to  him  in  the  Capitol,  Dionyf.  ii.  66.  and  other  ho- 
nours conferred  on  him,  fee p.  16. and  3.  to  perform  con- 

ltantly  the  facred  rites  of  the  goddefs,  Scnec.  de  prov.  5. 
Their  prayers  and  vows  were  always  thought  to  have  great 
influence  with  the  gods,  Cic.  Font.  17.  Dio,  xiviii.  19.  Horcit. 
Od.  i.  2,  28.  In  their  devotions  they  worfliipped  the  god 
Fetf  inns  to  guard  them  from  envy,  Plin.  xxviii.  t\.f.  7. 

The  Veftal  Virgins  wore  a long  white  robe,  bordered  with 
purple:  their  heads  wTere  decorated  with  fillets,  (inf nice, 
siuftsnu,  Dionyf.  ii.  67.  viii.  89.)  and  ribbons,  ( vittae ),  Ovid. 
Fail.  iii.  30.  hence  the  Vefalis  Maxima  is  called,  \ ittata 
SACERDOS,  Lucan,  i.  597.  and  limply  Vittat'a,  Juvenal,  iv. 
%o.  the  head  drefs,  sui-eibulum,  Feflus,  defcribed  by  Pruden- 
tius,  contra  Symmach.  ii.  1093.  When  firft  chofen,  their  hair 
was  cut  off  and  buried  under  an  old  lotos  or  lote-tree  in  the  city, 
Plin.  xvi.  44./.  85.  but  it  was  aftenvards  allow'ed  to  grow.  * 

Ihe  Vellal  Virgins  enjoyed  fingular  honours  and  privileges. 
The  praetors  and  confuls,  when  they  met  them  in  the  flreet, 
lowered  their ffces,  and  went  out  of  the  way  to  flievv  them  re-, 
fpeft,  Sen . contr.  vi.  8.  They  had  a li&or  to  attend  them  in 
public,  at  leait  after  the  time  of  the  triumvirate,  Dio,  xlvii. 
19.  Senee . contr.  i.  2.  Plutarch  fays  always,  in  Numa.  They 
rode  in  a chariot,  (earpento,  v. pile/ito'),  Tacit.  Anna!,  xii.  42. 
fat  in  a dillinguifhed' place  at  the  fpe&acles,  Id.  iv.  16.  Suet, 
fug.  44.  were  not  forced  to  fwe^r,  Gcll.  x.  15.  unlefs  they 
inclined,  Tacit.  Annul,  ii.  34.  and  by  none  other  but  Vefia, 
Senee.  ibid..  They  might  make  their  teflament,  although 
under  age  ; for  they  were  not  fubjed  to  the  power  of  a parent 
or  guardian,  as  other  women,  Cell.  ibid.  They  could  free  a 
criminal  from  puniibment,  if  they  met  him  ’accidentally, 
Plutarch. in  Numci,  and  tlieir  interpofition  was  always  greatly 
refpeded,  Cic.  Font.  17.  Agr.  ii.  36.  Tacit.  Annul,  xi.  32. 
Suet.  Jul.  1.  Tib.  2.  Fit.  16.  Tacit.  Hi/l.  iii.  81.  They  had 
a falary  from  the  public,  Liv.  i.  20.  Suet.  Aug.  31.  They 
were  held  in  fuch  veneration,  that  teftaments  and  the  mod  im- 
portant deeds  were  committed  to  their  care,  Suet.  Jul.  83, 
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Slug-  102.  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  8.  Dio,  xlviii.  12,  37,  46.  Tacit. 
Annal.  iv.  16.  and  they  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  matrons, 
who  had  three  children,  Dio,  1 vi.  10. 

When  the  Vellal  Virgins  were  forced  through  indifpoution 
to  leave  the  ATRIUM  VesT;e,  probably  a houfe  adjoining  to 
the  temple,  and  to  the  palace  of  Nntna,  Regia parra  Nume  ; 
if  not  a part  of  it,  Ovid.  Trifl.  iii.  1,  30.  Fajl.  vi.  263.  where 
the  virgins  lived,  they  were  entrulled  to  the  care  of  feme  ve- 
nerable matron,  Plin.  Ep.  vii.  19. 

If  any  Veflal  violated  her  vow  of  chaflity,  after  being  tried 
and  fentenced  by  the  Pontifices,  fne  was  buried  alive  with 
funeral  folemnities  in  a place  called  the  CAMrus  sceleratus, 
near  the  Porta  Collitut,  and  her  paramour  fcourged  to  death 
in  die  Forum  ; which  method  of  punifhment  is  laid  to  have 
been  firll  contrived  by  Tarquinius  Prifcus,  Dionyf.  iii.  67. 
The  commiflion  of  this  crime  was  thought  to  forbode  fome 
dreadful  calamity  to  the  Rate,  and  therefore  was  always  ex- 
piated with  extraordinary  facrifices,  Liv.  viii.  15.  xiv.  xxii. 
57.  lxiii.  Dionyf.  i.  78.  ii.  67.  viii . Sq.  ix.  40.  Dio,fragm . 
91,  92.  Plutarch,  q.  Rom.  83.  Slfcon.  in  Mil.  12.  Suet.  Do'm, 
8.  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  11.  Juvenal,  iv.  10.  The  fufpefted  virtue 
of  fome  virgins  is  faid  to  have  been  miraculoufly  cleared, 
Valer.  Max.  viii.  1,  5.  Liv.  xxix.  14.  Plin.  vii.  35. 

Tliefe  were  the  principal  divifions  of  the  Roman  priefls. 
Concerning  their  emoluments  the  dailies  leave  us  very  much 
in  the  dark ; as  they  alio  do  with  rcfpecl  to  thofe  of  the  ma- 
gillratcs.  When  Romulus  firfl  divided  the  Roman  territory, 
he  fet  apart  what  was  fufficient  for  the  performance  of  facred 
rites,  and  for  the  fupportof  temples,  Dionyf.  ii.  7.  So  Livy 
informs  us,  that  Numa  who  inflituted  the  greateft  number 
of  priefls  and  facrifices,  provided  a fund  for  defraying  thefe 
expences,  ( unde  in  cox  fimptus  progaretur,')  i.  20.  but  appointed 
a public  flipend  (Jiipendium  de  publico  Jlatmt),  to  none  but 
the  Veflal  Virgins,  ibid.  Dionyfins,  fpeaking  of  Romulus, 
fays,  that  while  other  nations  were  negligent  about  the  choice 
of  their  priefls,  fome  expofing  that  office  to  falc,  and  others  de- 
termining it  by  lot  ; Romulus  made  a law  that  two  men,  a- 
Love  fifty,  of  diflinguiflrcd  rank  and  virtue,  without  bodily 
defecl,  and  poiTcfied  of  a competent  fortune,  fliould  be  cho- 
fen  from  each  curia,  to  officiate  as  priefls  in  that  curia  or  pa- 
rilh  for  life ; being  exempted  by  age  from  military  fervice, 
and  by  law  from  the  troublcfome  bufinefs  of  the  city,  ii.  21. 
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There  is  no  mention  of  any  annual  falary.  In  After  ages  the 
priefts  claimed  an  immunity  from  taxes,  which  the  Pontifices 
and  augurs  for  feyeral  years  did  not  pay.  At  laft  however  the 
quafttors  wanting  money  for  public  exigences,  forced  them, 
after  appealing  in  vain  to  the  tribunes,  to  pay  up  their  arrears, 
( annorum , per  quos  non  dederant , Jlipendium  exaBum  ejlf  Liv. 
xxxiii.  42.  f.  44.  Auguflus  encreafed  both  the  dignity  and 
emoluments  (commoda)  of  the  priefts ; particularly  of  the 
Vellal  Virgins,  Suet.  Aug.  31.  as  he  likewife  fir  ft  fixed  the 
falaries  of  the  provincial  magiftrates,  Dio,  lii.  23,  25.  liii.  15. 
whence  we  read  of  a fum  of  money  (salarium  ;)  being  given 
to  thofe  who  were  difappointed  of  a province,  Id.  78,  22.  xhii. 
4.  lxxviii.  22.  Tacit.  Agric.  42.  But  we  read  of  no  fixt  falary 
for  the  priefts ; as  for  the  teachers  of  the  liberal  arts,  Suet. 
Vefp.  18.  Digefl.  and  for  others.  Suet.  Tib.  46.  Ner.  10. 
When  Theodofius  the  Great  abolifhed  the  heathen  worfhip  at 
Rome,  Zofimus  mentions  only  his  refilling  to  grant  the  public 
money  for  facrifices,  and  expelling  the  priefts  of  both  fexes  front 
’the  temples,  v.  38.  It  is  certain  however  that  fufticient  provi- 
fion  was  made,  in  whatever  manner,  for  the  maintenance  cf 
thofe,  who  devoted  themfelves  wholly  to  facrcd  functions. 
Honour,  perhaps,  was  the  chief  reward  of  the  dignified  priefts, 
who  attended  only  occafionally,  and  whole  rank  and  fortune 
railed  them  above  defiring  any  pecuniary  gratification.  There 
is  a pafiage  in  the  life  of  Aurelian  by  Vopifcus,  c.  15.  which 
feme  apply  to  this  fubject ; although  it  teems  to  be  reftrifted 
to  the  priefts  of  a particular  temple  : Pont  ifices  r oh  or  a At,  fc., 
Aurelianus,  i.  e.  he  endowed  the  chief  priefts  with  falaries  ; 
decreAt  etiam  emolumenta  minijlris,  and  granted  certain  emolu- 
ments to  their  fervants,  the  inferior  priefts  who  took  care  of 
the  temples.  The  priefts  are  by  later  writers  fometimes  di- 
vided into  three  daffies,  the  antifites  or  chief  priefts,  the  fi- 
cerdotcs  or  ordinary  priefts,  and  the  miniftri,  or  meaneft  priefts, 
whom  Manilius  balls  auBoratos  in  tertia  jura  viinijlros , v. 
350.  but  for  the  molt  part  only  into  two  dalles,  the  Pontifices 
or  Sacerdotes,  and  the  miniftri ; as  in  Vopifcus  ; So  in  her.  14. 
Cod.  Iheodof.  de pagan,  facrif  et  templis. 


SERVANTS  of  the  PRIESTS. 

rT'HE  priefts  who  had  children,  employed  them  to  aftift  in 
**-  performing  facred  rites  ; but  thofe  who  had  no  children, 

procured 
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procured  free-born  boys  and  girls  to  ferve  them,  the  boys  to 
the  age  of  puberty,  and  the  girls  till  they  were  married. 
Thefe  were  called  Camilli  and  Camilla,  Dionyf.  ii.  24. 

Thofe  who  took  care  of  the  temples  were  called  /EDiTur 
or  JEditumni,  Cell.  xiL  6.  thofe  who  brought  the  victims  to 
the  altar  and  flew  them,  Pop/E,  ViRimarii  and  Cukrarii ; to 
whom  in  particular  the  name  of  MIN1STRI  was  properly 
applied,  Ovid.  Fajl.  i.  319-  iv.  637.  Met.  ii.  717;  Virg.  G. 
iii.  488.  Juvenal,  xii.  14.  The  boys  who  aflifled  the  Flamines 
in  facred  rites  were  called  Flaminii  ; and  the  girls,  Flamivi2E, 
Fejlus.  There  were  various  kinds  of  muficians,  Fibicmesi 
Tubkities , Fidicincs , See.  Liv.  ix.  30. 


III.  The  PLACES  and  RITES  of  SACRED 

THINGS . 

* 

HT  HE  places  dedicated  to  the  worfliip  of  the  gods  were  cal- 
-*  led  temples,  Templa  ,fana,  delubra , facraria,  cedes  faerie'), 
and  confecrated  by  the  augurs  ; hence  called  Augujla.  A 
temple  built  by  Agiippa  in  the  time  of  Auguflus,  and  dedi- 
cated to  all  the  gods,  was  called  Pantheon,  Dio,  liii.  27. 

A fmall  temple  or  chapel  was  called  Sacelliern  or  ALdicula. 
A wood  or  thicket  of  trees  confecrated  to  religious  worfliip, 
was  called  Lucus,  a grove,  PI  in.  xii.  6.  Plant.  Amph.  v.  1,42. 
The  gods  were  fuppofed  to  frequent  woods  and  fountains ; 
hence  FJfe  locis  fuperos  tejlatur  filva,  Lucan,  ix.  522. 

The  worfliip  of  the  gods  coniitted  chiefly  in  prayers,  vows, 
and  facrifices. 

No  aft  of  religious  worfliip  was  performed  without  prayer. 
The  words  ufed' were  thought  of  the  greateft  importance,  and 
varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  facrifice,  Valer.  Max.  1. 

1 . Hence  the  fuppofed  force  of  charms  and  incantations, 

( verba  et  incantamenta  carminum ),  Plin.  xxviii.  2.  Horat.  Ep. 
i.  1,  34.  When  in  doubt  about  the  name  of  any  god,  left  they 
liioul'd  miftake,  they  ufed  to  fay,  Quisquis  es,  Plaut.  Rud. 
i.  4,  37.  Virg.  An.  iv.  577.  Whatever  occurred  to  a perfon. 
in  doubt  what  to  fay,  wras  fuppofed  to  be  fuggefted  by  fome 
divinity,  Plaut.  Moft.  iii.  I,  137.  Apulei.  de  dco  Socratis. 
In  the  day  time  the  gods  were  thought  to  remain  for  the  mo 
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part  in  heaven,  but  to  go  up  and  down  the  earth  during  the 
night  to  obferve  the  a&ions  of  men.  Plant.  Rud.  Frol.  8. 
The  {tars  were  fuppofed  to  do  the  contrary,  ibid. 

Thofe  who  prayed,  flood  ufually  with  their  heads  covered, 
( eapite  velato  vel  operto)  looking  towards  the  eaft  ; a prieft 
pronounced  the  words  before  them,  (verba  pneibat ) ; they 
frequently  touched  the  altars  or  the  knees  of  the  images  of 
the  gods  ; turning  themfelves  round  in  a circle,  ( 'in  gyrum  fe 
convertebant),  Liv.  v.  21.  towards  the  right,  Plaut.  Cure.  i.  i, 
70.  fometimes  put  their  right  hand  to  their  mouth,  ( dextram 
ori  admovebant ; whence  adoratio),  and  alfo  proftrated  th,em- 
felves  on  the  ground,  ( procumbebant  ans  advoluti ). 

The  antient  Romans  ufed  with  the  fame  folemnity  to  offer 
up  vows,  (VOVERE,  vota  facere,  fufeipere,  concipere,  nuncu- 
pare,  See.)  They  vowed  temples,  games,  thence  called  Ludi 
votivi,  facrifices,  gifts,  a certain  part  of  the  plunder  of  a city, 
&c.  Alfo  what  was  called  VER  SACRUM,  that  is,  all  the 
cattle  which  were  produced  from  the  firft  of  March  to  the 
end  of  April,  Liv.-xx'ii.  9, 10.  xxxiv.  44.  In  this  vow  among 
the  Sanmites,  men  were  included,  Fcjlus  in  Mamertini. 

Sometimes  they  ufed  to  write  their  vows  in  paper  or  wax- 
en tablets,  to  feal  them  up,  ( objignare ),  and  fallen  them  withr 
wax  to  the  knees  of  the  images  of  the  gods  ; that  being  fup- 
pofed to  be  the  feat  of  mercy  ; Hence  Genua  incerare  deorum , 
Juvenal,  x.  55. 

When  the  things  for  which  they  offered  up  vows  were 
granted,  tire  vows  were  faid  valere , ejje  rata , &c.  but  if  not, 
cadere,  ejje  irrita,  &c. 

I he  perfon  who  made  vows  was  faid,  ejfe  voti  reus ; and 
when  he  obtained  his  wifh,  ( voti  compos ,)  voti  damnatus, 
bound  to  make  good  his  vow,  till  he  performed  it,  Macrob. 
Sat.  iii.  2.  vel  voto,  Virg.  Eel.  v.  80.  Hence,  davmabis  tu. 
quoque  votis,  i.  e.  obligabis  ad  vota  folvenda,  {halt  bind  men  to 
perform  their  vows  by  granting  what  they  prayed  for,  Virg. 
ibid,  redderc  vel  folvere  vota,  to  perform.  Pars  pro: dee  de- 
bita,  Liv.  deb  it  1 vel  menu  bonores,  merita  dona,  &c.  A vow- 
ed feaft  (epulum  vativum)  was  called  Poi.luctum,  Plaut.  Rud. 
v-  3>  63.  from  pollucere  to  confecrate,  Id.  Stich.  i.  q,  80. 
hence  pollucibihter  ctenare,  to  feaft  fumptuoufly,  Id.  Mojl.  i. 
1,  23.  Thofe  who  implored  the  aid  of  the  gods,  ufed  to  ly 
( incuhare ) in  their  temples,  as  if  to  receive  from  them  re- 
Iponfes  in  their  deep,  Serv.  in  Virg.  vii.  88.  Cic.  divin.  i.  43. 
The  fick  in  particular  did  fo  in,  the  temple  of  iEfculapius, 
Plant.  Cure.  i.  r;  61 . ii.  2,  10,  &c. 
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Thofe  faved  from  fhipwreck  ufed  to  hang  up  .their  cloaths 
in  the  temple  of  Neptune,  with  a pifture  ( tabula  votiva)  re- 
prefenting  the  circumftances  of  their  danger  and  efeape,  Virg. 
xii.  768.  Horat.  Oil.  i.  5.  Cic.  Nat.  D.  iii.  37.  So  foldiers, 
when  difcharged,  ufed  to  l'ufpend  their  arms  to  Mars,  gladiators 
their  fwords  to  Hercules,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  1,  4.  and  poets,  when 
they  finifhed  a work,  the  fillets  of  their  hair  to  Apollo,  St  at. 
Silv.  iv.  4,  92.  A perfon  who  had  fullered  fhipwreck,  ufed 
fometimes  to  fnpport  himfelf  by  begging,  and  for  the  fake  of 
moving  compaflion,  to  fliew  a pifture  of  his  misfortunes, 
'Juvenal,  xiv.  301..  Fbcedr.  iv.  21,  24. 

Auguftus,  having  loft  a number  of  his  fliips  in  a ftorm,  ex- 
preffed  his  refentment  againft  Neptune,  by  ordering  that  his 
image  fliould  not  be  carried  in  procefiion  with  thofe  of  the  0- 
ther  gods  at  the  next  folemnity  of  the  Circenfian  games.  Suet. 
Aug.  16. 

Thankfgivings  (gratiarum  acliones)  ufed  always  , to  be  made 
to  the  gods  for  benefits  received,  and  upon  all  fortunate  e- 
vents.  It  was,  however,  believed  that  the  gods,  after  re^ 
markable  fuccefs,  ufed  to  fend  on  men,  by  the  agency  of  Ne- 
mesis, (Ultrix  facinorum  impiorttm,  bonorumquc  pr-emia- 
trix,  Marcellin.  xiv.  1 1 .)  a reverfe  of  fortune,  Liv.  xlv.  41 . 
To  avoid  which,  as  it  is  thought,  Auguftus,  in  confequence 
of  a dream,  every  year,  on  a certain  day  begged  an  alms  from 
the  people,  holding  out  his  hand  to  fuch  as  offered  him,  (ru- 
vam  maninn  ajfes  porAgentibus prabens,')  Suet.  Aug.  91.  Dio, 
liv.  35. 

When  a general  had  obtained  a fignal  victory,  a thankfgiv- 
ing  (SUPPLICATIO  vel  fupplicium ) was  decreed  by  the  fe- 
note  to  be  made  in  all  the  temples  ; Liv.  iii.  63.  and  what  was 
called  $ LECTISTERN1UM,  when  couches  were  fpread 
(le&i  vc\ pulvinaria Jlernebailtur ),  for  the  gods,  as  if  about  to 
feaft,  and  their  images  taken  down  from  their  pedeftals,  and 
placed  upon  thefe  couches  round  the  altars,  which  were  loaded 
with  the  richeft  diihcs.  Hence,  Ad  omnia pvlvtnaria  fccrifi- 
Catum,  Liv.  xxii.  1.  fupplicatio-  deer  eta  ejl,  Cic.  Cat.  iii.  10. 
This  honour  was  decreed  to  Cicero  for  having  fuppreffed  the 
confpiraey  of  Catiline,  which  he  often  boafts  had  never  been 
conferred  on  any  other  perfon  without  laying  afide  his  robe  of 
peace,  ( teigatus ,)  Dio,  37.  36.  Cic.  Pit.  3.  Cat.  iii.  6.  & ic. 
The  author  of  the  decree  was  L.  Cotta,  Cic.  Fhil.  ii.  6.  x:v. 
8.  a fupplication  was  alfo  decreed  in  times  of  danger  or  public 
diftrefs ; when  the  women  firoftrating  themfelve! on  the  ground 
fometimes  fwept  the  temples  with  their  hair,  Liv.  iii.  7.  The 
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lefUJlernium  was  firft  introduced  in  the  time  of  a peftilence, 
A.  U.  356.  Liv.  v.  13. 

In  facrifices  it  was  requifite  that  thofe  who  offered  them 
Ihould  come  chafte  and  pure  ; that  they  flaould  bathe  them- 
felves ; be  dreffed  in  white  robes,  and  crowned  with  the  leaves 
of  that  tree,  which  was  thought  moll  acceptable  to  the  god 
whom  they  worfhipped.  Sometimes  alio  in  the  garb  of  lup- 
pliants,  with  dilhevelled  hair,  locfe  robes,  and  barefooted. 
Vows  and  prayers  were  always  made  before  the  factifice. 

It  was  neceffary  that  the  animals  to  be  facriiiced  (ljojlix  vel 
viElima , Ovid.  Fad.  i.  335.)  fliould  be  without  fpot  and  blc- 
mifh,  ( decora  et  Integra  yel  intaQa,  never  yoked  in  the 
plough),  ibid.  i.  83.  and  therefore  they  were  chofen  from  a 
flock  or  herd,  approved  by  the  priefts,  and  marked  with  chalk, 
Juvenal,  x.  66.  whence  they  were  called  egregle,  eximi.c,  leEla. 
They  were  adorned  with  fillets  and  ribbons,  ( infulu  et  vittis ,) 
Liv.  ii.  54.  and  crowns  ; and  their  horns  were  gilt. 

The'  viftim  was  led  to  the  altar  by  the  Popa,  with  their 
clothes  tucked  up  and  naked  to  the  waifl,  (qiti fuccincfi  erant  et 
(id  ilia  nudi,  Suet.  Calig.  32.)  with  a flack  rope,  that  it  might 
not  feem  to  be  brought  by  force,  which  was  reckoned  a bad 
omen.  For  the  fame  reafon  it  was  allowed  to  ftarjd  loofe  before 
the  altar ; and  it  was  a very  bad  omen  if  it  fled  away. 

Then  after  fileuce  was  ordered,  Cic.  Divin.  i.  45.  (See  p. 
177.)  a falted  cake,  mold falfa,  vel fruges falfa,  Virg.  JEn.  ii. 
133.  Far  et  mica falis,  Ovid.  Sc  Horat.  i.  e.  Far  tojlum,  commi- 
nution, et  fale  mijlum , bran  or  meal  mixed  with  fait),  was 
fprinkled  (in/pergebatur)  on  the  head  of  the  beaft,  and  ftank- 
incenfe  and  wine  poured  between  its  horns,  the  prieft  having 
firft  tailed  the  wine  himfelf,  and  given  it  to  be  tailed  by  thofe 
that  flood  next  him,  which  was  called  LIB  ATIO,  Scrv.  in  Virg. 
JEn.  iv.  57,  See.  and  thus  the  viciim  wms  faid  ejfe  madia,  i.  e. 
magis  auEla  : Hence  immolare  et  maElare,  to  facnfice ; for 
the  Romans  carefully  avoided  words  of  a bad  omen,  as,  Ccedere , 
ju gul are.  Sec.  The  prieft  plucked  the  higheft  hairs  between 
the  horns,  and  threw  them  into  the  fire which  was  called 
Lieamina  frima,  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  246. 

The  viciim  was  ftruck  by  the  cultrarius,  with  an  ax  or  a 
mall,  (wa//fo),  Suet.  Calig.  32:  by  the  order  of  the  prieft, 
whom  he  allied  thus,  Agone  ? Ovid.  Fuji.  i.  323.  and  the 
prieft  anfwered,  Hoc  age.  Suet.  Calig.  jS.  Then  it  was  llab- 
bed  (jiigulabatur ) with  knives  ; and  the  blood  being  caught 
( exccpta ) in  goblets,  wras  poured  on  the  altar.  It  was  then 
flayed  and  diffedled.  Sometimes  it  was  all  burnt,  and  called 
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IIOLOCAUSTUM,  (eX  totlis  et  x<zta,  uro'),  Virg.  vi.  25.  but 
nfually  only  a part ; and  what  remained  was  divided  between 
the  pried s and  the  perfon  who  offered  the  facrifice,  (qui facia 
v.  facrificium  faciebat,  v.  facris  operabatur,  Virg.  G.  i. 
393*  Tacit.  Annul,  ii.  14.)  The  perfon  who  cut  up  tire  ani- 
mal, and  'divided  it  into  different  parts,  was  laid  profecare  exta, 
Liv.  v.  21.  Plaut.  Pcen.  ii.  1,  8.  and  the  entrails  thus  divided 
were  called  Prosicite  or  Prosecta,  Ovid.  Fajl.  vi.  163. 
Thefe  rites  were  comipon  to  the  Romans  with  the  Greeks  ; 
whence  Dionyfius  concludes  the  Romans  were  of  Greek 
extraction,  vii.  72. 

Then  the  an/fpices  in  (peeled  the  entrails,  (exta  confulehant ), 
Virg.  iv.  64.  And  if  the  figns  were  favourable,  (Jt  exta  bona 
cjfent ),  they  veere  faid  to  have  offered  up  an  acceptable  facri- 
lice,  or  to  have  pacified  the  gods,  (diis  litajfe ) ; if  not,  (ft  ex- 
ta non  bona  vel  prava  ct  trifiia  cjfent ),  another  vidtim  was  offer- 
ed up,  (facrificium  injlaurabatur,  vel  viBima  fuccidanea  mac- 
tabatur ),  and  fometimes  feveral,  Cic.  de  divin.  ik  36,  38. 
Suet.  Ctef.  81.  Liv.  xxv.  16.  Serv.  in  Virg.  iv.  50.  v.  94. 

The  liver  was  the  part  chiefly  infpected,  and  fuppofed  to 
give  themoft  certain  prefages  of  futurity  ; hence  termed  CA- 
PUT EXTORUM,  Plin.  xi.  37.  f.  73.  It  was  divided  into 
two  parts,  called  pars  familiaris  and  pars  hostilis  vel  inimi- 
ci.  From  the  former  they  conjectured  what  was  to  happen  to 
themfelves ; and  from  the  latter,  what  was  to  happen  to  an 
enemy.  Each  of  thefe  parts  had  what  was  called  CAPUT, 
Liv.  vii i.  9.  Cic.  divin.  ii.  12.  Lucan,  i.  621.  which  feems  to 
have  been  a protuberance  at  the  entrance  of  the  blood-veffels 
and  nerves,  which  the  antients  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of 
fibres  ; thus.  In  imafibra,  Suet.  Aug.  95.  Ecce  videt  capiti 
fibrarum  increfcfre  molem  Alter  ins  capitis,  Lucan,  i.  627.  En 
capita  paribus  bina  confurgunt  ton's,  Senec.  JEdip.  356.  Caput 
jecinoris  duplex,  Valer.  Max.  i.  6,  9.  i.  e.  two  lobes,  one  on 
each  fide  of  the  fiffure  or  cavity,  commonly  called  Porta,  v. 
-tec,  Cic.  Nat.  D.  ii.  55.  which  Livy  calls  auctum  in jccinorc, 
xxvii.  26.  f.  28.  A liver  without  this  protuberance, (jecurfine  , 
capite'),  or  if  cut  off,  (caput jecinoris  ccefumj)  was  reckoned  a 
very  bad  omen  ; (nihil  trijhus),  Cic.  divin.  i.  52.  ii.  13.&.16. 
Liv.  viii.  9.  or  w'hen  the  heart  of  the  vidiim  could  not  be 
found ; for  although  it  was  known,  that  an  animal  could  not  live 
w'ithout  the  heart,  Cic.  divin.  ii.  16.  yet  it  was  believed  fome- 
times to  be  wanting  ; as  happened  to  Caefar,  a little  before  his 
death,  while  he  was  facrificing,  on  that  day,  on  which  he  firfl 
appeared  in  his  golden  chair  and  purple  robe,  ibid.  i.  52.  V tier. 
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Alax.  i.  6,  13.  whereupon  the  Harufpex  Spurinna  warned 
him  to  beware  of  the  ides  of  March,  ibid,  et  Suet.  Jul.  81. 
The  principal  fiffure  or  divifion  of  the  liver,  (fijfum  jccorii 
familiare  et  vitale),  was  likewile  particularly  attended  to,  Cic. 
Nat.  D.  iii.  6.  Divin.  i.  10.  ii.  13,  14.  -as  alfo  its  fibres  or 
parts,  and  thofe  of  the  lungs,  ibid.  Virg.  G.  i.  484.  JEti. 
iv.  6.  x.  176. 

After  the  Harufpices  had  infpecled  the  entrails,  then  the 
parts  which  fell  to  the  gods  were  fprinkled  with  meal,  wine, 
and  frankincenfe,  and  burnt  (adolebantur  vel  cremabantitr ) on 
the  altar.  The  entrails  were  faid,  Diis  dari,  reddi  et  porrici, 
(quaff porrigi,  vel  porro  jaci),  when  they  were  placed  on' the 
altars,  (cum  aris  vel  Jlammis  imponerentur),  Virg.  /E11.  vi. 
252.  xii.  214.  or  when,  in  facrificing  to  the  Dii  Marini,  they 
were  thrown  into  the  fea,  ibid.  v.  774.  Hence,  if  any  thing 
unlucky  fell  out  to  prevent  a perfon  from  doing  what  he  had 
refolved  on,  or  the  like,  it  was  faid  to  happen  inter  cecfa  (Tc. 
exta)  et  porreBa,  between  the  time  of  killing  the  viftim  and 
burning  the  entrails,  i.  e.  between  the  time  of  forming  the 
refolution  and  executing  it,  Cic.  /ltt.  v.  18. 

When  the  facrifice  was  finifhed,  the  prieft  having  walked 
his  hands  and  uttered  certain  prayers,  again  made  a libation, 
and  then  the  people  were  difmifled  in  afet  form  ; Ilicet,  or 
ire  licet. 

After  the  facrifice  followed  a feaft,  ( EpuLe  facrificalei), 
which  in  public  facrifices  was  fumptuoully  prepared  by  the 
Septemviri  Epulones.  In  private  facrifices,  the  perfons"  who 
offered  them  feafted  on  the  parts  which  fell  to  them,  with 
their  friends. 

On  certain  folemn  occafions,  efpecially  at  funerals,  adiftri- 
bution  of  raw  flelli  ufed  to  be  made  to  the  people,  called 
Visceratio,  Liv.  viii.  22.  xxxix.  46.  xli.  28.  Cic.  Off',  ii. 
16.  Suet.  Ccef.  38.  For  vifeerd  fignifies  not  only  the  mteitines, 
but  whatever  is  under  the  hide  ; particularly  the  flefli  between 
the  bones  and  the  fkin,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  i.  211.  iii.  622. 
V1*  253-  Suet.  Vitell.  13. 

The  facrifices  offered  to  the  celeftial  gods,  differed  from 
thofe  offered  to  the  infernal  deities  in  fcveral  particulars. 

The  victims  facrificed  to  the  former  were  white,  brought 
chiefly  from  the  river  Clitumnus,  Juvenal.,  xii.  13.  Virg. 
Georg,  ii.  1 46.  in  the  country  of  the  Falifci,  Ovid.  Pont.  iv.  8 
41.  their  neck  was  bent  upwards,  (furfum  refleBcbatur),  the 
mte  was  applied  from  above,  ( imponebatur J,  and  the  blood 
was  lpnnklcd  on  the  altar,  or  caught  in  cups  : The  viftims  of- 
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fered  to  the  infernal  gods  were  black ; they  were  killed  with 
their  faces  bent  downwards,  (promt),  the  knife  was  applied  from 
below,  (fupponebatur ),  and  the  blood  was  poured  into  a ditch. 

Thofe  who  facrificed  to  the  celeftial  gods,  were  clothed  in 
white,  bathed  the  whole  body,  made  libations  by  heaving  the 
liquor  out  of  the  cup,  ( fundendo  manu  fupina),  and  prayed 
with  the  palms  of  their  hands  raifed  to  heaven  : Thofe  wdio 
facrificed  to  the  infernal  gods  were  clothed  in  black  ; only 
fprinkled  their  body  with  water,  made  libations  by  turning  the 
hand,  (invergendo,  it  a tit  manu  in  f.nijlram  partem  verfa  pa- 
tera converteretur),  and  threw  the  cup  into  the  fire,  Serv.  in 
Virg.  vi.  244.  prayed  with  their  palms  turned  downwards, 
and  ftriking  the  ground  with  their  feet,  Cic.  LluJc.  ii.  25. 

Sacrifices  were  of  different  kinds  ; fome  were  ftated  (fiata 
et  folemnia ),  others  occafional,  (fortmta  et  ex  accidenti  nut  a)  ; 
as,  thofe  called  expiatory,  for  averting  bad  omens,'  {ad  portent  a 
vel  prodigia  procuranda,  expianda  et  avert enda  vel  averr uncan- 
da'),  making  atonement  for  a crime,  (Sacrificia  piacularia, 
ad  crimen  expiandum ,)  and  the  like. 

Human  facrifices  were  alfo  offered  among  the  Romans. — • 
By  an  antient  law  of  Romulus,  which  Dionyfius  calls, 

Lex  proditionis,  ii.  10.  perfons  guilty  of  certain 
crimes,  as  treachery  or  fedition,  were  devoted  to  Pluto  and  the 
infernal  gods/  and  therefore  any  one  might  llay  them  with  im- 
punity. In  after  times,  a conful,  didlator,  or  praetor,  might 
devote  not  only  himfelf,  but  any  one  of  the  legion,  (ex  legione 
Romana,  called  Scripta,  becaufe  perhaps  the  foldiers  not  in- 
cluded in  the  legion,  the  V elites , Subitarii,  Tumultuarii,  &c. 
were  excepted),  and  .flay  him  as  an  expiatory  vidtim,  (piacu- 
lum,  i.  e.  inpiaculum,  hoJlian\ciedere'),  Liv.  Viii.  ic.  In  the 
firft  ages  of  the  republic  human  facrifices  feem  to  have  been 
offered  annually,  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  7.  and  it  was  not  till  the 
year  65 7.  that  a decree  of  the  fenate  was  made  to  prohibit  it ; 
tic  homo  immolaretur,  Plin.  xxx.  1 • /•  3.  Mankind,  fays  Pliny, 
are  under  inexpreflible  obligations  to  the  Romans  for  aboliLbing 
fo  horrid  a practice,  {qui  fujiulere  monjlra,  in  quibus  honnne/n 
occidere  religiofijjiinuin  erat,  matidi  vero  etiam  Jalubernrnutn .) 
Ibid.  We  read  however  of  two  men  who  were  (lain  as  vidtims 
with  the  ufual  folemnities  in  the  Campus  Martius  by  the  P011- 
tijices  and  Flamen  of  Mars,  as  late  as  the  time  of  Julius  Caffar, 
A:  708.  Dio,  xliii.  24.  Whence  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  decree 
of  the  fenate  mentioned  by  Pliny  refpedted  only  private  and 
jnagical  facred  rites,  as  thofe  alluded  to,  Idorat.  Epod.  5. 
,Auguflus,  after  he  had  compelled  L.  Antonius  to  a furrendcr 
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at  Pernfia,  ordered  40P  fenators  and  equites,  who  had  fuled 
With  Antony,  to  be  Sacrificed  as  vi-ffims  at  the  altar  of  Julius 
Caefar,  on  the  ides  of  March,  A._U.  713.  Dio,  xlviii.  14. 
Suetonius  makes  them  only  300,  US‘  *5*  1°  this  favage 

aftion  Seneca  alludes,  de  Clem.  i.  11.  In  like  manner,  Sex. 
Pompeius  threw  into  the  fea  not  only  horfes,  but  alfo  men 
alive,  as  victims  to  Neptune,  Dio,  xlviii.  48.  Boys  ufed  to 
be  cruelly  put  to  death,  even  in  the  time  of  Cicero  and  Ho- 
race for  magical  purpofes,  Cic.  Vat.  14.  Horat.  Epod.  5. 

A place  reared  for  offering  facrifices  was  called  Ara  or  Ax- 
tare,  an  altar  : Altaria  (ab  altitudine)  tantum  diis  fuperis 
covfecrabarttur  ; A RAJ  et  diis  fuperis  et  inferis,  Serv.  in  Virg. 
Eel.  v.  66.  JE n.  ii.  315.  In  the  phrafe,  Pro  aris  et focis,  ara 
is  put>ft>r  the  altar  in  the  impluvium  or  middle  of  the  houfe, 
where  the  Penates  were  worihipped  ; and  FOCUS,  for  the  hearth 
in  the  atrium  or  hall,  where  the  Lares  were  worihipped,  Cic., 
Dorn.  40/41.  Dejot.  3.  Sext.  42.  Phil.  ii.  30.  Sallajl.  Cat.  52. 
A fecret  place  in  the  temple,  where  none  but  priefts  entered, 
was  called  adytum,  Ccef  B.  C.  iii.  105.  univerfally  revered, 
Paufan.  x.  32. 

Altars  ufed  to  be  covered  with  leaves  and  grafs,  called  ver- 
bena, i.  e.  herba  facra,  Serv.  Virg.  JEn.  xii.  12c.  Eel.  viii. 
65.  Donat.  Per.  iv.  4,  5.  Horat.  Od.  iv.  11,  7.  adorned  with 
flowers,  Ovid.EriJl.  iii.  13,  15.  Stat.  Eheb.  S,  298.  Sil.  16. 
309.  and  bound  with  woollen  fillets,  Prop.  iv.  6,  6.  Virg.  JEn. 
iv.  459.  therefore  called  nexa  torques,  i.  e.  coromt,  Id.  G.  iv.  276. 

Altars  tind  temples  afforded  an  Afylum  or  place  of  refuge 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  Nep.  Pauf.  4.  Cic.  Nat.  D. 

iii.  10.  .-9.  Rofc.  2.  Ovid.  Erijl.  v.  2,  43.  as  among  the  Jews, 
1 Kings,  i.  50.  chiefly  to  (laves  from  thecruelty  of  their  mailers, 
Eerent.  Heat.  v.  2,  22.  Plant.  Rud.  iii.  4,  iS.  Mojl.  v.  i.  45. 
to  infolvent  debtors  and  criminals,  Eacit.  Annul,  iii.  60.  where 
it  was  reckoned  impious  to  touch  them,  Cic.  Eufc.  i.  35.  Virg. 
JEn.  1.  349.  ii.  313,  550.  and  whence  it  was  unlawful  to  drag 
them,  Cic.  Dom.  41.  but  fometirr.es  they  put  fire  and  cornbuf- 
tible  materials  around  the  place,  that  the  perfon  might  appear 
to  be  forced  away,  not  by  men,  but  by  a ged,  (Vulcan),  Plant. 
Mojl.  v.  i.  65.  or  (hut  up  the  temple  and  unroofed  it,  ( teclum 
J'u/it  demoliti),  that  he  might  perilh  under  the  open  air,  Nep ; 

Pa’f.  3.  p.  63.  hence  ara  is  put  for  refugium,  Ovid.  Trill. 

iv.  3,  2. 

The  Eriumviri  confecrated  a chapel  to  Caffar  in  the  forum, 
•n  the  place  where  he  was  burnt ; and  ordained  that  no  per- 
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fon  who  fled  there  for  fandluary  fhould  be  taken  from  thence 
to  punifhment ; a thing  which,  fays  Did,  had  been  granted  to 
no  one  before,  not  even  to  any  divinity  ; except  the  afylurn  of 
Romulus,  which  remained  only  in  name,  being  fo  blocked  up, 
that  no  one  could  enter  it,  Dio.  xlvii.  19.  But  the  Ihrine  of 
Julius  was  not  always  efteemed  inviolable  ; the  fon  of  Anto- 
ny was  (lain  by  Auguftus,  although  he  fled  to  it.  Suet.  Aug.  1,7. 

There  were  various  veffels  and  inftruments  ufed  in  facrifi- 
ces  ; as,  acerra  vel  thuribiilum,  a cenfer  for  burning  incenfe  ; 
Jtmpulum  vel  fimpuvium,  guttum,  capis,  Adis,  patera,  cups  uf- 
ed in  libations,  ollce,  pots  ; tripodes,  tripods  ; fecures  vel  bi- 
pennes,  axes  ; cultri  vel  fecefpitce,  knives,  &c.  But  thefe  will 
be  better  underftood  by  reprefentation  than  defcription. 
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ROmulus  is  faid  to  have  divided  the  year  into  ten  months  ; 

the  firft  of  which  was  called  Martins,  March,  from  Mars 
Ids  fuppofed  father;  Ovid.  Fall.  iii.  75>  9^-  t^le  lecond 

Aprilis,  either  from  the  Greek  name  of  Venus, 

Ovid.  Fajl.  i.  39.  Iiorat.  Od.  iv.  11.  or  becaufe  then  trees 
and  flowers  open  (fe  aperiunt}  their  buds,  Plutarch,  m A utr.a , 
Ovid.  Fajl.  iv.  87.  the  third,  Maius,  May,  from  Maia,  the 
mother  of  Mercury  ; and  the  fourth,  Junius,  June,  from  the 
goddefs  Juho,  or  in  honour  of  the  young,  (juniorum)  ; and 
May,  of  the  old,  ( majorum ) ; Ovid.  Fajl.  v.  427.  Hie  reft 
Were  named  from  their  number,  SJuintilis,  Sextihs,  September, 
0 Bober,  November,  December,  ibid.  i.  41.  Quintilis  was  af- 
terwards called  Jultus,  from  Julius  Caefar,  and  Sextihs  Auguf- 
tus, from  Auguftus  Caefar ; becaufe  in  it  he  had  firft  been  made 
canful,  and  had  obtained  remarkable  viftories,  Suet.  31.  Dio, 
Iv.  6.  in  particular,  he  had  become  mailer  of  Alexandria  in 
./Egypt,  A.  U.  724,  and  fifteen  years  after,  ( lujlro  tertio ),  on 
the  fame  day,  probably  the  29th  of  Auguft,  had  vanquiftied. 
the  Rhasti,  by  means  of  Tiberius,  Horat.  Od.  iv.  14,  34* 
ther  emperors  gave  their  names  to  particular  months,  but  thefe 
were  forgotten  after  their  death,  Suet.  Demit.  13.  Phn.pan.  54. 

Numa  added  two  months,  called  Januarius,  from  Janus  ; 
and  Februarius,  becaufe  then  the  people  were  purified  (febt  ua- 
batur,  i.e.  purgabatur  vel  lujlrabcttur),  by  an  expiatory  facri- 
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iice  ( Februalia)  from  the  fins  of  the  whole  year ; for  this  an- 
ciently was  the  laft  month  in  the  year,  Cic.  de  /egg.  ii.  21. 
Ovid.  Fajl.  ii.  49.  Fibull.  iii.  1,  2. 

Numa,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  divided  the  year  into 
twelve  months,  according  to  the  conrfe  of  the  moon,  confifting 
in  all  of  354  days  ; he  added  one  day  more,  Plin.  xxxiv.  7.  to 
make  the  number  odd,  which  was  thought  the  more  fortunate. 
But  as  ten  days,  5 hours,  49  minutes,  (or  rather  48  minutes, 
37  fecouds,)  were  wa'nting  to  make  the  lunar  year  correfpond 
to  the  conrfe  of  the  fun,  he  appointed  that  every  other  year 
an  extraordinary  month,  called  Menjis  Intercalaris , or  Mer- 
cedonius,  fhould  be  inferted  between  the  23d  and  24th  day  of 
February,  Liv.  i.  19.  The  intercalating  of  this  month  was 
left  to  the  difcretion  (arbifrio')  of  the  Pontijices ; who,  by  in- 
ferring more  or  fewer  days,  ufed  to  make  the  current  year 
longer  or  fhorter,  as  was  mold  convenient  for  themfclves  or 
their  friends  ; for  inftance,  that  a magiftrate  might  fooner  or 
later  refign  his  office,  or  contractors  for  the  revenue  might 
have  longer  or  fhorter  time  to  collect  the  taxes,  Cic.  de  legg. 
ii.  12.  Fam.  vii.  3,  12.  viii.  6.  Att.  v.  9,  13.  vi.  1.  Suet.  C.ef. 
40.  Dio,  xl.  62.  Cenforirt.  20.  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  13.  In  con- 
fequence  of  this  licence,  the  months  were  tranfpofed  from  their 
ftated  feafons  ; the  winter  months  carried  back  into  autumn, 
and  the  autumnal  into  fummer,  Cic.  Att.  x.  17. 

Julius  Caffiar,  when  he  became  mailer  of  the, Hate,  refolved 
to  put  an  end  to  this  diforder,  by  abolilbing  the  fource  of  it, 
the  ufe  of  intercalations  ; and  for  that  purpofe,  A.  U.  707, 
.adjufted  the  year  according  to  the  courfe  of  the  fun,  and  al- 
igned to  each  month'  the  number  of  days  which  they  Hill  con- 
tain. To  make  matters  proceed  regularly,  from  the  ill  of 
the  enfuing  January,  he  inferted  in  the  current  year,  befides 
the  intercalary  month  of  23  days,  which  fell  into  it  of  courfe, 
two  extraordinary  months  between  November  and  December, 
the  one  of  thirty-three,  and  the  other  of  thirty-four  days  ; fo 
that  this  year,  which  was  called  the  laft  year  of  confujion,  con- 
fided of  fifteen  months,  or  445  days,  Suet.  Caf.  40.  Plin. 
xviii.  25.  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  14.  Cenforin.  de  die  Nat.  20. 

, All  this  was  e Hefted  by  the  care  and  lkill  of  Sojigenes,  a ce- 
lebrated aftronomer  of  Alexandria,  whom  Ctefar  had  brought 
to  Rome  for  that  purpofe  ; and  a new  kalendar  was  formed 
from  his  arrangement  by  Flavius  a feribe,  digefted  according 
to  the  order  of  the  Roman  feftivals,  and  the  old  manner  of 
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computing  the  days  by  kalends,  nones,  and  ides  ; which  was 
publi  filed  and  authorised  by  the  dictator’s  edict. 

T.  his  is  the  famous  JULIAN  or  i'olar  year,  which  continues 
in  life  to  this  day  in  all  Chrifiian  countries,  without  any  other 
■variation,  than  that  of  the  old  and  new  Style ; which  was  oc- 
cafioned  by  a regulation  ot  Pope  Gregory,  A.  D.  1582,  who 
observing  that  the  V ernal  equinox,  which,  at  the  time  of  the 
council  of  Nice,  A.  D.  32  *,  had  been  on  the  21ft  March, 
then  happened  on  the  10th,  by  the  advice  of  aflronorners,  cauf- 
ed  ten  days  to  be  entirely  funk  and  thrown  out  of  the  current 
year,  between  the  4th  and  15th  of  October  : and  to  make  the 
civil  year  for  the  future  to  agree  with  the  real  one,  or  with  the 
annual  revolution  of  the  earth  round  the  fun  ; or,  as  it  was 
then  exprefled,  with  the  annual  motion  of  the  fun  round  the 
ecliptic,  which  is  compleafed  in  365  days,  5 hours,  49  minutes ; 
lie  ordained,  that  every  100th  year  fhould  not  be  leap  year, 
excepting  the  400th  ; fo  that  the  difference  will  hardly  amount 
to  a day  in  7000  yrears,  or,  according  to  a more  accurate  com- 
putation of  the  length  of  the  year,  to  a day  in  5200  years. 

Phis  alteration  of  the  ftyle  was  immediately  adopted  in  all 
the  Roman  Catholic  countries : but  not  in  Britain  till  the 
year  1752,  when  eleven  days  were  dropt  between  the  2d  and 
14th  September,  fo  that,  that  month  contained  only  nineteen 
days  ; and  thenceforth  the  new'  ftyle  was  adopted,  as  it  had  been 
before  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  The  fame  year  alfo 
another  alteration  was  made  in  England,  that  the  legal  year, 
which  belore  had  begnn  the  25th  March,  fliould  begin  upon 
the  ift  of  January,  which  firft  took  place  ift  January'  1752. 

The  Romans  divided  their  months  into  three  parts  by  Ka- 
lends, Nones , and  Lies.  The  firft  day  was  called  KALEND/E 
vel  Calender,  ( a calando  vel  vocamlo ),  from  a prieft  calling 
out  to  the  people  that  it  was  new  moon  ; the  5th  day,  NO-' 
NyE,  the  nones ; the  13th,  1DUS,  the  ides,  from  the  obfo- 
lete  verb  iduare,  to  divide  ; becaufe  the  ides  divided  the  month. 
The  nones  were  fo  called,  becaufe  counting  inclufively,  they 
were  nine  day's  from  the  ides. 

In  March,  May,  July,  and  Ocfobcr,  the  nones  fell  on  the 
7th,  and  the  ides  on  the  15th.  The  firft  day  of  the  intercala- 
ry' month  w'as  called  Caeend/£  Intercaeares,  Cic.  Qj/int. 
25.  of  the  former  of  thofe  inferred  by  Caefar,  Kal.  interca- 
lares  triores,  Cic.  Fum.  vi.  14. — Intra  feptimas  Calendas,  in 
7 months.  Martial,  i.  100,  6.  Sextet  kalendee,  i.  e.  Kalendee 
fexti  menfis , the  firft  day  of  June,  Ovid.  Fajl.  vi.  181. 

Ctefar 
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Crefar  was  led  to  this  method  of  regulating  the  year  by  ob- 
ferving  the  manner  of  computing  time  among  the  /Egyptians  ; 
who  divided  their  year  into  12  months,  eacli  confiding  of  30 
days,  and  added  5 intercalary  days  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
every  fourth  year  6 days.,  Herodot.  ii.  4.  Ihefe  fupernu- 
merary*  days  Ctefar  difpofed  of  among  thofe  months  which 
now  confift  of  31  dajrs,  and  alfo  the  two  days  which  lie  took 
from  February  ; having  adj lifted  the  year  fo  exactly  to  the 
courfe  of  the  fun,  lays  Dio,  that  the  infertion  of  one  interca- 
lary day  in  1461  years  would  make  up  the  difference,  Dio , 
xliii.  26.  which,  however,  was  found  to  be  ten  days  lefs  than 
the  truth.  Another  difference  between  the  /Egyptian  and 
Julian  year  was,  that  the  former  began  with  September  and 
the  latter  with  January. 

The  antient  Romans  did  not  divide  their  time  into  weeks, 
as  we  do  in  imiration  of  the  Jews.  The  country  people  came 
to  Rome  every  ninth  day,  (fee  p.  84.)  -whence  thefe  daj's  were 
called  Nundinal,  quajt  Novendinal,  having  feven  intermedi- 
ate days  for  working,  Macrob.  i.  16.  but  there  feems  to  have 
been  no  word  to  denote  this  fpace  of  time.  1 he  time  indeed 
between  the  promulgation  and  paffing  of  a law  was  called, 
Trinum  nundinum,  or  Trinundinum,  liv.  iii.  35  Cic. 
Dom.  16,17.  Phil.  v.  3.  Fam.  xvi.  12.  but  this  might  include 
from  17  to  30  days,  according  to  the  time  when  the  table 
containing  the  bufinefs  to  be  determined,  ( tabula promulgatw- 
nis,')  was  hung  up,  and  the  Comitia  were  held.  The  clafiics 
never  put  nundinum  by  itfelf  for  a fpace  of  time.  Under  the 
later  emperors,  indeed,  it  was  ufed  to  denote  the  time  that 
the  confuls  remained  in  oflice,  which  then  probably  was  two 
months,  Lamprid.  in'' Alex.  Sever.  28,  &.  43.  fo  that  there 
were  12  confuls  each  year;  hence  nundinum  is  alfo  put  for  the 
two  confuls  themfelves,  (collegium  confulum),  Vopilc.  1 ac.  9. 

The  cuftom  of  dividing  time  into  weeks,  ( hebdomadcs , v. 
-dee,  vel  feptimdna),  veas  introduced  under  the  emperors.  Dio, 
who  flourifhed  under  Severus,  fays,  it  firft  took  place  a little 
before  his  time,  being  derived  from  the  Egyptians  ; and  uni- 
verfally  prevailed,  xxxvii.  18.  The  days  of  the  week  were 
named  from  the  planets,  as  they  ftill  are  ; Dies  Solis,  Sunday  ; 
Luna,  Monday;  Mortis,  Tuefday  ; Mcrcurii,  Wednefday  ; 
jfovis,  Tliurfday  ; Veneris,  Friday  ; Saturni,  Saturday  ; ibid. 

The  Romans,  in  marking  the  days  of  the  month,  counted 
backwards.  Thus  they  called  the  laft  day  of  December  Pri- 
die  Kalendas,  fc,  ante,  or  Pridie  Kalendariim  Januarii , marked 
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fhortly,  P rid.  Kal.  Jan.  the  day  before  that,  or  the  30th 
December,  ‘Tertio  Kal.  Jan.  ic.  die  ante,  or  ante  diem  tertium 
Kal.  Jan.  and  fo  through  the  whole  year;  Thus, 
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In  leap  year,  that  is,  when  February  has  twenty-nine  days, 
which  happens  every  fourth  year,  botli  the  24th  and  25th  ua_ys 
of  that  month  were  marked,  fexto.Kalendas  Marta  or  Mar- 
tins ; and  hence  this  year  is  called  BlSSEXIinis. 

The  names  of  all  the  months  are  ui'ed  as  fubflantives  or  ad- 
jectives, except  Aprilis,  which  ;s  uled  only  as  a iubitantive. 

The  Greeks  had  no  kalends  in  their  way  cf  reckoning,  but 
called  the  firft  day  of  the  month  or  new  moon  ; hence 

ad  Grucas  Kalendas folvere,  for  nunquam,  Suet.  Aug.  87. 

The  day  among  the  Romans  was  either  civil  or  natural. 

The  civil  day  (DIES  ClVILlh)  was  from  mid-night  to 
mid-night.  The  parts  of  which  were,  1.  Medici  nox  ; 2.  Me- 
dia no  Bis  inclinatio,  vel  de  media  nolle  ; 3.  Gallicinium,  cock- 
crow, or  cock-crowing,  the  time  when  the  cocks  begin  to  crow ; 
4.  Conticinium,  when  they  give  over  crowing  ; 5.  Diluculum, 
the  dawn;  -6.  Mane,  the  morning  ; 7.  Antemeridianum  tem- 
pus, the  forenoon;  8.  Meridies,  noon  or  mid-day  ; 9.  : Tempus 
pomeridianum,  vel  meridiei  inclinatio,  afternoon  ; 10.  Solis  occa- 
fus,  fun-let;  11.  Vejpera,  the  evening  ; 12.  Crepufculum,  the 
twilight,  ( dubium  tempus,  no  SI  is  an  dieijit : Idco  dub  ice  res  cre- 
perge  diEix,  Yarr.  L.  L.  vi.  4.)  13.  Prima  fax,  when  candles 
were  lighted,  called  alfo  primes  tenebra,  Liv.  Prima  lumina, 
Horat. — 14.  Concubia  nox,  vel  concubium,  bed-time,  Liv.  xxv. 
9.  — 15.  Intempejla  nox,  or filcntium  noflis,  far  on  in  the  night; 
16.  Inclinatio  ad  mediant  notiem,  Ceuforin.  de  die  nat.  c.  24. 

The  natural  day  (DIES  NATUR.ALIS)  was  from  the  rif- 
ing  to  the  fetting  of  the  fan.  It  was  divided  into  twelve 
hours,  which  were  of  a different  length  at  different  feafons  : 
Hence  hora  hiberna  for  brevijjima,  Rlaut.  Pfeud.  v.  2,  11. 

The  night  was  divided  into  four  watches,  ( vigilia  prima,  fe- 
cunda,  &.C.)  each  confiding  of  three  hours,  which  wrere  like- 
wife  of  a different  length  at  different  times  of  the  year  : Thus, 
bora  fexta  noclis,  mid-night ; Septima,  one  o’clock  in  the 
morning;  0 Slav  a,  two,  ice.  Plin.Ep.  ii  i.  4. 

Before  the  ufe  of  dials  (Jeorologia J'olaria  vel  fciaterica)  w'as 
known  at  Rome,  there  was  no  divifion  of  the  day  into  hours  ; 
nor  does  that  word  occur  in  the  Twelve  Tables.  They  only 
mention  fun-rifing  and  fun-fetting,  before  and  after  mid-day, 
Cenforin.  23.  According  to  Pliny,  mid-day  w'as  not  added 
till  fome  years  after,  vii.  60.  an  accenfus  of  the  confuls  being 
appointed  to  call  out  that  time,  ( accenjo  confulum  id pronuncian- 
te),  when  he  faw  the  fun  from  the  ienate-houfe,  between  the 
Rojlra  and  the  place  called  GRiECOSTASis,  Pli/i.  ibid,  where 
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ambafiadors  from  Greece  and  other  foreign  countries  ufed  to 
ftand,  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  32.  Cic.  ad  Fr.  ii.  1. 

Anaximander  or  Anaximenes  of  Miletus,  is  faid  to  have  in- 
vented dials  at  Lacedaemon  in  the  time  of  Cyrus  the  Great, 
P/in.  ii.  76.  the  firfl  dial  is  faid  to  have  been  fet  up  at  Rome 
by  L.  Papirius  Curfor,  A.  U.  447.  and  the  next  near  the 
Rojlra  by  M.  Valerius  Mefsala  the  Conful,  who  brought  it 
from  Catana  in  Sicily,  in  the  firft  Punic  war,  A.  U.  481. 
P/in.  vii.  60.  Gel/,  ex  Plant,  iii.  3.  Hence,  ad  folarium  ver- 

fari,  for  in  foro,  Cic.  Quint.  18 Scipio  Naslca  fa'll  mea- 

fured  time  by  water,  or  by  a clepfydra,  which  ferved  by  night 
as  well  as  by  day,  A.  U.  595.  ibid.  (See  p.  248.)  The  ufe 
of  clocks  and  watches  was  unknown  to  the  Romans. 


DIVISION  of  DATS  and  ROMAN  FESTL 

VALS . 

■pv  AYS  among  the  Romans  were  either  dedicated  to  religi- 
ous  purpofes,  (DIES  FESTI),  or  afligned  to  ordinary 
bufinefs,  ( dies  PRO  FESTI).  There  were  fome  partly  tne 
cnc,  and  partly  the  other,  [dies  IN  IERCISI,  i.  e.  ex  parte 
fejli,  et  ex  parte profcjii),  half  holidays. 

On  the  Dies  Fejli  i'acrifices  were  performed,  feafts  and  games 
avere  celebrated,  or  there  was  at  lealt  a ceilation  from  bufi- 
nefs. The  days  on  which  there  w-as  a cefiation  from  bufinefs 
were  called  FERINE,  holidays,  Cic.  legg.  ii.  8.  Divin.  i.  45. 
and  were  either  public  or  private. 

Public  Ferice  or  feftivals  were  either  ftatcd,  (STAT/E),  of 
annually  fixed  on  a certain  day  by  the  magiftrates,  or  Prielts, 
(CONCEP  PIViE  1,  or  occaiionally  appointed  by  order  of 
the  conful,  the  pi  cfitor,  or  Pontifex  Maximus,  (Imperative). 
The  ftated  fellivals  were  chiefly  the  following: 

1.  In  January,  AGON  ALIA,  in  honour  of  Janus,  on  the 
9th,  (v.  Id.)  Ovid.  Fajl.  i.  318,  &c.  and  all'o  on  the  20th  May : 
CARMENTAL1A,  ill  honour  of  Carmenta,  the  mother  of 
Evander,  on  the  nth,  (in.  Id.)  : Ovid.  ibid.  461.  But  this 
was  an  half  holiday,  (intercifus) ; for  after  mid-day  it  wras  dies 
proj'ejlus,  a common  w ork  day.  On  the  1 3*-h  ( Idibus ) a wether 
( vervex  vel  ovis Jemimas,  -arts)  wras  facriliced  to  Jupiter,  Ovid. 
Fajl . i.  388.  On  this  day  the  name  of  Augustus  was  confer- 
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red  on  Crnfar  O&avianus,  ibid.  590.  O11  the  firft  day  of  this 
month,  people  ufed  to  wifli  one  another  health  and  profperity, 
(omnia  faujla),  Plin.  28,  2.  f.  5.  and  to  fendprefents  to  their 
friends.  (See  p.  56.)  Mod:  of  the  Magiftrates  entered  on 
their  office,  and  artifts  thought  it  lucky  to  begin  any  work 
they  had  to  perforin,  ( opera  aufpicabantur ),  Senec.  Ep.  83. 
Ovid,  et  Martial,  paffim, 

2.  In  February,  FAUN  ALIA,  to  the  god  Faunus,  on  the 
13th  ( Idibus ) ; LUPERCALIA,  toLycrean  Pan,  on  the  15th, 
(xv.  Kal.  ATart.') ; QU1R1N  ALIA,  to  Romulus,  on  the  17th  ; 
FERALIA,  ( quod  turn  epulas  ad fepulchra  amicorum  ferebant, 
’Del pecudes  feriebant,  Fejlus ),  to  the  DU  Manes,  on  the  21  ft, 
(Ovid  fays  the  17th),  and  fOmetimes  continued  for  feveral 
days  ; after  which  friends  and  relations  kept  a feaft  of  peace 
and  love  ( charijlia ) for  fettling  differences  and  quarrels  among 
one  another,  if  any  fuch  ex'fted,  Valer.  Max.  ii.  x,  8.  Ovid. 
Fa/l.  ii.  631.  TERMINALIA,  to  Terminus  ; REGIFUGI- 
UM  vel  regis  fuga,  in  commemoration  of  the  flight  of  king 
Tarquin,  on  the  24th  ; EQUIRIA,  horfe  races  in  the  Campus 
Martins,  in  honour  of  Mats,  on  the  27th. 

3.  In  March,  MATRONALIA,  celebrated  by  the  matrons 
for  various  reafons,  but  chiefly  in  memory  of  the  war  termi- 
nated between  the  Romans  and  Sabines,  Ovid.  Fajl.  iii.  170. 
on  the  firft  day  ; when  prefents  ufed  to  be  given  by  hulbands  to 
their  wives,  Plant.  Mil  iii.  1,  97.  Tibull.  iii.  1.  Suet.  Vcfp.  19. 
Fejlum  ANCILIORUM,  on  the  fame  day  and  the  three  fol- 
lowing, when  the  fliields  of  Mars  were  carried  -through  the 
city  by  the  Salt 1,  who  ufed  then  to  be  entertained  with  fump- 
tuous  feafts  ; whence  Sahares  dopes  vel  cccnee,  for  lautce  opipa- 
rce,  opulcntee,  Horat.  Od.  i.  37,  2.  LIBER.ALIA,  to  Bacchus, 
on  the  1 8th,  (xv . Kal.  Apr.')  when  young  men  ufed  to  put  on 
the  Toga  virilis,  or  manly  gown  ; QUINQUATRUS,  -mm 
vel  Quinquatria,  Ovid. Fall.  iii.  810.  Gell.  ii.  11.  in  honour 
of  Minerva,  on  the  19th,  at  firft  only  for  one  day,  but  after- 
wards for  five ; whence  they  got  their  name.  At  this  time 
boys  brought  prefents  to  their  mafters,  called  Mine rv alia. 
On  the  laft  day  of  this  feftival,  and  alfo  on  the  23d  May,  the 
trumpets  ufed  in  facred  rites  weie  purified  ( lujlrabantur ) by 
lacriffcing  a lamb ; hence  it  was  called  Tubilustrium  vel 
-lA,  Ovid.  Fajl.  iii.  829.  v.  725.  HILARIA,  in  honour  of 
tile  mother  of  the  gods,  on  the  25th. 

4-  In  April,  MEGALESIA  or  Megalenfes,  to  the  great 
another  of  the  gods,  on  the  4th  or  5th  ; CEREALIA,  or 
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Ludi  Cere  ales,  to  Ceres,  on  the  9th  ; FORDICIDIA,  on  the 
15th,  when  pregnant  cows  were  facrificed,  (ford xboves,  i.  e, 
gravidce,  quee  in  ventre  ferunt),  Ovid.  Fuji.  iv.  5,  629.  PA- 
LILIA  vel  Parilia,  to  Pales,  the  21ft.  (Seep.  1.)  on  this  day 
Casfar  appointed  Circenfian  games  to  be  annually  celebrated 
ever  after,  becaufe  the  news  of  his  laft  vidlory  over  Labienus 
and  the  fons  of  Pompev  at  Munda  in  Spain  had  reached  Rome 
the  evening  before  this  feftival,  Bio,  xliii.  42.  ROBIGALIA, 
to  Robigus  that  he  would  preferve  the  corn  from  mildew,  (a 
rnbigine ),  on  the  25th  ; FLOR  ALI A , to  Flora  or  Chlons , 
( ut  omnia  bene  de/lore fc event,  fhed  their  blofifoms,  Phn.  xviii. 
29.)  begun  on  the  28th,  and  continued  to  the  end  of  the  month, 
attended  with  great  indecency,  LaRant.  i.  20, 10.  Scholiajl.  in 
Juvenal,  vi.  249.  which  is  faid  to  have  been  once  checked  by 
the  prefence  of  Cato,  Settee.  Ep.  97.  Martial,  i.  3-.  & preej. 
Valor.  Max.  ii.  10,  8. 

<f.  In  May,  on  the  kalends  were  performed  the  facred  rites 
of  the  Bona  Dea  by  the  Vefial  Virgins,  and  by  women  only,- 
(" ruin  omne  mafculum  expcllebatur ),  'Juvenal,  vi.  339-  ’n  ^’e 
1 oufe  of  the  confuls  and  praetors',  for  the  fafety  of  the  people, 
Bio,  xxxvn.  3^,  & 45*  On  this  day  alfo  an  altar  was  eredted 
(conjlituta),  and  a facrifice  offered  to  the  Lares  called  Brcejlites , 
( quod  omnia  tuta  prajlant ),  Ovid.  I*ah.  v.  133-  on 
COMF1  TALI  A,  to  the  Lares  in  the  public  ways,  at  which 
time  boys  are  faid  anciently  to  have  been  facrificed  to  Mania  the 
mother ‘of  the  Lares ; but  this  cruel  cufiom  was  aboliflied  by 
]unius  Brutus,  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  7-  on  the  9'-h>  LEMURIA,- 
to  the  Lertures,  hobgoblins  or  fpeftres  in  the  dark,  which  were 
believed  to  be  the  folds  of  their  deeeafed  friends,  ( manes  pa- 
term).  Sacred  rites  were  performed  to  them  lor  thiee  nights, 
not  fucceffvehy  but  alternately  for  fix  days,  Ovid.  Fuji.  v. .429- 
on  the  13th,  or  the  ides,  the  images  of  tlnrty  men  made  ot 
1 allies,  (Simulacra  feirpea  virorum),  called  ^ Argei,  were  thrown 
from  the  Sublician  bridge  by  the  Veftal  Virgins,  attended  by 
the  magift rates  and  priefts,  in  place  of  that  number  of  old  men, 
which  ufed  anciently  to  be  thrown  from  the  fame  bridge  into  the 
Tiber,  Fed  us  in  Depontant.  Varr.  dcLat.  ling.  vu.  3.  Ovid. 
Pad.  v.  621, See.  011  the  fame  day  was  the  feftival  of  merchants, 
(fefium  merCatorumX  when  they  and  facred 

rites  to  Mercury;  on  the  23d,  VU  LC  AN  ALI  A,  to  Vulcan, 
called  Fubilnpia,  becaufe  then  the  facred  trumpets  weie 
purified,  ibid.  725. 


6.  In  June,  on  the  kc 
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tlefs  C arna,  (qiue  vitalibus  humanis prieerat ),  of  Mars  Extra - 
muraneus,  whole  temple  was  without  the  Porta  Capena,  and 
of  Juno  Moneta  ; on  the  4th,  of  Bellona  ; on  the  7th,  Ludi 
Pifcatorii ; the  9th,  Vestalia,  toVefta;  10th,  Matralia, 
to  mother  Matuta,  &c.  With  the  feftivals  of  June,  the 
fix  books  of  Ovid,  called  FaJU,  end;  the  other  fix  are  loll. 

7.  In  July,  on  the  kalends,  people  removed  ( commigrahant ) 
from  hired'  lodgings,  tic.  ad  Fratr.  ii.  3.  Fam.  xiii.  a. 
Suet.  Tib.  35.  the  4th,  the  feilival  of  Female  Fortund,  in  me- 
mory of  Coriolanus  withdrawing  his  army  fiom  the  city,  Liv. 
ii.  40.  on  the  5th,  Ludi  Apollinar.es,  Liv.xxv.  12.  xxvii. 
23.  the  12th,  the  birth-day  of  Julius  Cselar ; the  15th  or 
ides,  the  proceffion  of  the  Equites,  (fee  p.  27 •)  the  16th,  DI- 
ES ALLIEN  SIS,  on  which  the  Romans  were  defeated  by  the 
Gauls,  (dies  ater  et  funejlus J Cic.  Att.  ix.>5‘  Suet.  Vit.  2. 
the  23d,  Neptunalia. 

8.  In  Auguft,  on  the  13th  or  ides,  the  feilival  of  Diana; 
19th,  Vinalia,  when  a libation  of  new  wine  was  made  to 
Jupiter  and  Venus,  Phn.  xviii.  29.  18th,  Consualia,  games 
in  honour  of  Gonfus  the  god  of  counfel,  or  of  Equejlrian  Nep- 
tune>,  at  which  the  Sabine  women  were  carried  off  by  the  Ro- 
mans, Liv.  i.  9.  the  23d,  Vulcan  alia.  P/in.  Ep.  iii.  5. 

9.  In  September,  on  the  4th,  ( Prid . Non.)  Ludi  Magni 
or  Romani,  in  honour  of  the  great  gods,  Jupker,  Juno,  and 
Minerva,  for  the  lafety  of  the  city  ; on  the  13th,  the  conful 
or  dictator  ( Prcetor  Maximus')  tiled  antiently  to  fix  a nail  in 
the  temple  of  Jupiter,  Liv.  vii.  3.  the  30th,  Meditrinalia, 
to  Meditrina,  the  goddefs  of  curing  or  healing,  (medendi), 
when  they  firft  drank  new  wine. 

10.  In  October,  on  the  12th,  Augustalia,  vel  Ludi  A u- 
guflales,  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  15.  the  13th,  Faunalia  ; the  15th, 
or  ides,  a horfe  was  facrificed,  called  Equus  OBobns , v.  -her, 
beeaufe  Troy  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  taken  in  this  month 
by  means  of  a horfe.  The  tail  was  brought  with  great  ipeed 
to  the  Regia  or  houfe  of  the  Pontifex  M.  that  its  blood  might 
drop  on  the  hearth,  Feflus. 

xx.  In  November,  on  the  13th,  there  was  a facred  feaft 
called  Epulum  Jovis  ; on  the  27th,  facred  rites  were  performed 
on  account  of  two  Greeks  and  two  Gauls,  a man  and  woman 
of  each,  who  were  buried  alive  in  the  ox-market,  Liv.  xxii. 
57-  Plutarch,  qiucjl.  83.  in  Marcello  ; Plin.  xxviii.  2.  f.  3. 

12.  In  December,  on  the  5th  or  nones,  FAUNALIA,  Ho- 
rat.  Od.  iii.  18.  on  the  17th,  fxxvi.  Kal.Jan .)  SATURNA- 
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LTA,  the  feads  of  Saturn,  the  moll  celebrated  of  the  whole 
year,  when  all  orders  were  devoted  to  mirth  and  feafting, 
friends  fent  prefents  to  one  another,  Suet.  Ylup.  75.  Vefp.  19. 
Stat.  Silv.  vi.  9.  and  mailers  treated  their  Haves  upon  an  equal 
footing,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  7.  at  fir  it  for  one  day,  Liv.  ii.  21, 
xxii.  1.  afterwards  for  three,  and  by  the  order  of  Caligula, 
for  five  days,  Die,  lix.  6.  Suet.  Claud.  17.  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  10. 
So  Claudius,  Dio,  lx.  25.  Two  days  were  added,  called  Sl- 
gillaria,  ( ajigillis ) from  fmall  images,  which  then  ufed  to 
be  fent  as  prefents,  efpecially  by  parents  to  their  children, 
Macrob.  ibid,  on  the  23d,  LaURENTI.vaLia,  in  honour  of 
Laurentia  Acca,  the  wife  of  Fauliulus,  and  nurfe  of  Romulus, 
Varr.  L.  L.  V.  3. 

The  FERIE  CONCEPTIVE,  which  were  annually  ap- 
pointed ( concipiebantur  vel  indicebantur ) by  the  magillrates  on 
a certain  day,  were, 

1.  EERIE,  LATINE,  the  Latin  holidays,  (fee  p.  68.) 
firfl  appointed  by  Tarquin  for  one  day,  Liv.  i.  55.  After  the 
expuliion  of  the  kings  they  were  continued  for  two,  then  for 
three,  and  at  lad  for  four  days,  Liv.v i.  42.  Theconfuls  al- 
ways celebrated  the  Latin  f erics  before  they  fet  out  to  their  pro- 
vinces ; and  if  they  had  not  been  rigjitly  performed,  or  if  any 
thing  had  been  omitted,  it  was  neceffary  that  they  fhould  be 
again  repeated,  ( inflaurari ),  Liv.  pafiim. 

2.  PAGANALIA,  celebrated  in  the  villages  (in pagis)  to 
the  tutelary  gods  of  the  rudic  triftes.  See  p.  79. 

3.  SKMENTIV  E,  in  feed-time  for  a good  crop,  Varr.  ibid. 

4.  COMiTTALIA,  to  the  Lares,  in  places  where  l'everal 

ways  met,  (in  compitis.')  - , 

FERIE  IMPERATIVE,  were  holidays  appointed  occa- 
fionally  ; as,  when  it  was  faid  to  have  rained  Hones,  Sacrum 
NO  vend  1 ale  vel  feme  per  novem  dies,  for  nine  days,  Liv.  i.  31. 
for  expiating  other  prodigies,  Liv.  iii.  5.  xxxv.  40.  xiii.  2.  on 
account  of  a vicloiy, ' &.c.  to  which  may  be  added  Justitium, 
(cum  jifra  font),  a ccilation  from  bufinefs  on  account  of  lome 
public  calamity,  as,  a dangerous  war,  the  death  ol  an  empe- 
ror, & C.  Liv.  iii.  3,27.  iv.  26,-31.  vi.  2,  7.  vii.  6/28.  ix. 
7.  x.  4,  21.  Tacit.  Jnnal.  ii.  82.  SurrLiCATio  et  Lectister- 
Nlt'M,  &c.  Seep.  321/ 

Feri.e  were  privately  obferved  by  families  and  individuals, 
on  account  of  birth-days,  prodigies,  &c.  Ihe  birth-day  of 
the'emperors  was  celebrated  with  facrifices  and  various  games; 
as  that  of  Augustus  the  23d  September,  Dio,  Iii.  8,  26,  34. 
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The  games  then  celebrated  were  called  Augustalia,  Dio, 
lvi.  29.  as  well  as  thofe  on  the  12th  Oftober,  (i v.  Id.  OBob .) 
in  commemoration  of  his  return  to  Rome,  Dio,  liv.  10,  lvi« 
46,  which  Dio  favs  continued  to  be  obferved  111  his  time,  un- 
der Severus,  liv  34. 

DIES  PROFESTI,  were  either  Fajli or  Nefafti,  &Hc.  (See 
p.  333.)  Nundina,  quafi  Novendinee , (fee  p.  84.)  market- 
days  which  happened  every  ninth  day  ; when  they  fell  on  the 
flrft  day  of  the  year,  it  was  reckoned  unlucky,  Dio,  xl.  47. 
Macrob.  Sat.  i.  13.  and  therefore  Auguit us,  who  was  very 
fuperftitious,  Suet.  Aug.  92.  ufed  to  infert  a day  in  the  fore- 
going year  to  prevent  it,  which  day  was  taken  away  from  the 
fubfequent  year,  that  the  time  might  agree  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  Julius  C re  far,  Dw,  xTviii-  33.  Pr^ELIARES,  lighting 
days,  and  uonprceliares  ; as,  the  days  after  the  kalends,  nones, 
and  ides  ; for  they  believed. there  was  fomething  unlucky  ill 
the  word  pofl , after,  and  therefore  they  were  called  Dies  reli- 
giofi,  atri  vel  infaufti ; Ovid.  Fuji.  i.  58.  as  thofe  days  were, 
on  which  any  remarkable  difalter  had  happened  ; as,  Dies 
Allienjis,  &c.  Liv.  vi.  x.  The  ides  of  March,  or  the  15th, 
was  called  PARRICIDIUM ; becaufe  on  that  day,  Crefar,  who 
had  been  called  Pater  Patrije,  was  llain  in  the  fenate-houfe, 
Suet.  Ccef.  85.  & 88.  Conclave,  in  quo  cafus  fie  rat,  objlruc- 
turn  et  in  latrinam  com  erf  urn,  Dio,  xlvii.  19. 

As  molt  of  the  year  was  taken  up  with  facrifices  and  holy 
days,  to  the  great  lol's  of  the  public,  Claudius  abridged  theif 
number,  Dio,  lx.  17. 


ROMAN  GAMES. 

AMES  among  the  ancient  Romans  conftituted  a part  of 
” religious  worlhip.  They  were  of  different  kinds  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  the  republic.  At  iirlt  they  were  always  con- 
fecrated  to  fome  god  ; and  were  either  Rated,  (Ludi  STAT1), 
the  chief  of  which  have  been  already  enumerated  among  the 
Roman  fellivals,  or  vowed  by  generals  in  war,  (VOT1 VI), 
or  celebrated  on  extraordinary  occalions,  (EXTRAORDI- 
NARII); 

At  the  end  of  every  no  years,  games  were  celebrated  for 
the  fafety  of  the  empire,  for  three  days  and  three  nights,  to 
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Apollo  and  Diana,  called  Ludi SjTCULARES.  (See  p.  177.) 
But  they  were  not  regularly  performed  at  tliofe  periods 

1 he  moll  famous  games  were  tliofe  celebrated  in  the  Circus 
Maximus ; hence  called  Ludi  Circetifes  ; of  which  the  chief 
were  Ludi  Romani  vel  Magni,  Liv.  1.  35. 


I.  LUDI  CIRCENSES. 


THE  Circus  Maximus  was  firfl.  built  by  Tarqilinius  Prifcus, 
A and  afterwards  at  different  times  magnificently  adorned. 
It  lay  betwixt  the  Palatine  and  Aventine  lulls,  and  was  of  an 
oblong  circular  form,  whence  it  had  its  name.  The  length  of 
it  was  three Jlculia  or  furlongs  and  a half,  1.  e.  437J-  paces,  or 
2187^  feet;  the  breadth  little  more  than  one  Jladium , with 
rows  of  feats  all  round,  called  Fori  or  fpeffcecula,  (i.  e.  fedilia 
unde  fpe&arent ),  riling  one  above  another,  the  lowed:  of  Hone 
and  the  hig’neft  of  wood,  where  feparate  places  were  allotted 
to  each  Curia,  and  alfo  to  the  Senators  and  to  the  Er/uites  ; 
but  thefe  laft  under  the  republic  fat  promifcuoufly  with  the 
reft  of  the  people.  (See  p.  8.)  It  is  faid  to  have  contained  at 
lead  1 30,000  perfons,  Dionyf.  iii.  68.  or,  according  to  others, 
above  double  that  number  ; according  to  Pliny,  230,00c,  Pltn. 
xxxvi.  1 $.f.  24.  Some  moderns  fay  380,000.  Its  circumfer- 
ence was  a mile.'  It  was  furrounded  with  a ditch  or  canal, 
called  Euripus,  ten  feet  broad,  and  ten  feet  deep ; and  with 
jrorticos  three  ftories  high,  ($0x1  r^gtyeu,')  both  the  work  of 
Julius  Caefar.  In  different  parts  there  were  proper  places  for, 
the  people  to  go  in  and  out  without  difturhance.  On  one  end 
there  were  leveral  openings,  ( ojlia ),  from  which  the  horfes 
and  chariots  darted,  ( emitiebantur ),  called  CARCERES  vel 
Repagpla,  and  folnetimes  Career,  (quod  equos  coercebat,  ne 
exirent,  priufquant  inagijlratus  Jignum  mitteret,  Varro  L.  L. 
iv.  32).  fir  ft  built  A.  U.  423.  Liv.  viii.  20.  Before  the  car- 
ceres,  flood  two  fmall  ft atues  of  Mercury,  ( Hermuli ),  hold- 
ing a chain  or  rope  to  keep  in  the  horfes,  CaJJiodor.  Far.  Ep. 
iii.  31.  in  place  of  which  there  feeras  fometimes  to  have  been 
a white  line,  (alba  linea),  or  crol's  furrow  filled  with  chalk  or 
lime,  ibid,  at  which  the  horfes  were  made  to  ftand  in  a ftraight 
row  (frontibus  aquabaniur),  by  perlons  called  moratokes, 
mentioned  in  fame  antient  inferiptions.  But  this  line,  called 
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alfo  Creta  or  Calx;  feems  to  have  been  drawn  chiefly  to  mark 
the  end  of  thecouri'e,  or  limit  of  victory,  (ad  viBorite'notam), 
Plin.  xxxv.  17.  f.  58.  lfidor.  xviii.  37.  to  which  Horace  beau- 
tifully alludes,  Mors  ultima  linea  rerum  eft,  Ep.  i.  16.  fin. 

On  this  end  of  the  circus,  which  was  in  the  form  of  a femi- 
circle,  were  three  balconies  or  open  galleries,  one  in  the 
middle,  and  one  in  each  corner  ; called  Mjeniana,  from  one 
Maenius,  who,  when  he  fold  his  houfe  adjoining  to  the  Forum 
to  Cato  and  Flaccus  the  cenfors,  referved  to  hirafelf  the  right 
of  one  pillar,  where  he  might  build  a projection,  whence  he 
and  his  pofterity  might  view  the  fhews  of  gladiators,  which 
were  then  exhibited  in  the  Forum,  Afcon.  in  Cic.  Suet.  Cal.  18. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Circus,  for  at  mo  ft  the  whole  length  of 
it,  there  was  a brick  wall,  about  twelve  feet  broad,  and  four 
feet  high,  called  Spina,  Scholiajl.  in  Juvenal,  vi.  587.  Cafjiod. 
Ep.  iii.  51.  at  both  the  extremities  of  which  there  were  three 
columns  or  pyramids  on  one  bafe,  called  MET7E,  or  goals, 
round  which  the  horfes  and  chariots  turned,  (fleBebcint),  fo 
that  they  always  had  the  fpina  and  metis  on  their  left  hand, 
Ovid.  Am.  iii.  6j.  Lucan,  viii.  200.  contrary  to  the  manner 
of  running  among  us.  Whence  a carceribus  ad  metam  vel 
calcem,  from  beginning  to  end,  Cic.  Am.  27.  Sen.  23. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fpina  Auguftus  eredted  an  obelifk  132 
feet  high,  brought  from  iEgypt ; and  at  a finall  diftance  ano- 
ther 88  feet  high.  Near  the  firft  Meta , whence  the  horfes 
fet  off,  there  were  feven  other  pillars,  either  of  an  oval  form 
or  having  oval  fpheres  on  their  top,  called  OVA,  Farr.  de  re 
Ruf.  i.  2,  n.  which  were  raifed  or  rather  taken  down  (tolle- 
bantur,  ibid.)  to  denote  how  many  rounds  the  charioteers  had 
completed,  one  for  each  round ; for  they  ufually  ran  feven 
times  tound  the  courfe.  Above  each  of  thefe  ova  was  engrav- 
ed the  figure  of  a dolphin.'  Thefe  pillars  were  called  FAL/E 
or  PHALA.  Some  think  there  were  two  different  kinds  of  pil- 
lais,  one  with  the  figure  of  an  ovum  on  tl*j  top,  which  were 
eredted  at  the  Meta  prima ; and  another  with  the  figure  of  a 
dolphin,  whch  flood  at  the  Meta  ultima.  J n venal  joins  them 
together,  Confulit  ante falas  delphinor unique columnas,  vi.  580. 

I hey  are  faid  to  have  been  firft  conftrudted,  A.  U.  721,  by 
Agrippa,  Dio.  xlix.43.  but  ova  ad metas  curriculis  numerandis , 
are  mentioned  by  Livy  long  before,  A.  ^77-  xli.  27.  as  thev 
are  near  600  years  after  by  Caffiodorus,  iii.  Far  Ep.  51.  The 
figure  of  an  egg  was  chofen  in  honour  of  Caflor  and  Pollux, 
{Diofcun,  1.  e.  Jove  nati,  Cic.  Nat.D.  iii.  21.  agonumprp- 
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/ides  ')  ; and  of  a dolphin  in  honour  of  Neptune,  T< ertullian . 
Specific.  8.  alfo  as  being  the  fwiftefl  of  animals,  Plin.  ix.  8. 

. Before  the  games  began,  the  images  of  the  gods  were  led 
along  in  procefiion  on  carriages  and  in  frames,  (in  then/s  et 
fa-culls'),  Suet.  Jul.  76.  Ovid.  Amor.  iii.  2,  44.  or  on  men’s 
llioulders,  with  a great  train  of  attendants,  part  on  horfeback, 
and  part  on  foot.  Next  followed  the  combatants,  dancers, 
muficians,  &c.  When  the  proceflion  was  over,  the  confuls 
and  pricfls  performed  facred  rites,  Diotiyf.  vii.  72. 

The  fhews  (fpc&acu/a)  exhibited  in  the  Circus  Maximus 
were  chiefly  the  following  : 

1.  Chariot  and  horfe-races,  of  which  the  Romans  were  ex- 
travagantly fond. 

The  charioteers  ( agitatores  vel  aungx)  were  diflributed  into 
four  parties  (greges)  or  factions,  from  their  different  drefs  or 
livery  ; fa clio  alba  vel  alhata,  the  white  ; rujfata,  the  red  ; ve- 
nd a,  the  fky-coloured  or  fea-coloured  ; tyid  prasina , the  green 
faction  ; to  which  Dojnitian  added  two,  called  the  golden  and 
purple,  (faBio  aurata  et  purpurea ),  Suet.  Domit.  7.  1 lie 

fpeftators  favoured  one  or  the  other  colour,  as  humour  or  ca- 
piice  inclined  them.  It  was  not  the  fwiltnefs  of  the  horfes, 
nor  the  art  of  the  men  that  attracted  them  ; but  merely  the 
drefs;  (Nunc  f avert  panno,  patinum  amant,)  Plin.  Ep.  ix.  6. 
In  the  time  of  Juflinian,  no  lefs  than  30,000  men  are  faid  to 
have  loft  their  lives  at  Conftantinople  in  a tumult  railed  by 
contention  among  the  partizans  of  thefe  feveral  colours.  Pro- 
cop. Bell.  Per/,  i. 

The  order  in  which  the  chariots  or  horfes  flood  rvas  deter- 
mined by  lot ; and  the  perfon  who  prefided  at  the  games  gave 
the  fignal  for  ftartii  g by  dropping  a napkin  or  cloth,  mappa 
vel  panno  mijfo.  Then  the  chain  of  the  Ha  muli  being  with- 
drawn, they  fprung  forward,  and  whoever  firft  ran  feven 
■ times  round  the  courfe  was  viflor,  Propert.  11.  23,  26.  I his 
was  called  one  n .tch,  (unus  MISSUS,  -us),  lor  the  matter 
was  alm'oft  always  determined  at  one  heat;  and  ufually  there 
v ere  twenty-five  of  thefe  in  one  day,  lo  that  when  there  weie 
four  factions,  and  one  of  thefe  ftarted  at  each  time,  ico  cha- 
riots ran  in  one  day,  Serv.  in  Virg.  G.  iii.  1 8 ( centum  qvadi  1- 
jngif)  fometimes  many  more;  but  then  the  horfes  commonly 
went  only  five  times  round  the  courfe.  Suet.  Claud.  21.  Ner. 
2 2.  Domit.  4. 

The  vitflor  being  proclaimed  by  the  voice  of  a herald,  was 
cihwned,  Suet.  Cahg.  32.  Virg.  An.  iii-  24 5.  and  received  a 
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prize  in  money  of  coufiderable  value,  Martial,  x.  50,  74. 
'Juvenal,  vii.  113. 

Palms  were  firft  given  to  the  victors  at  games,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Greeks,  and  thofe  who  had  received  crowns 
for  their  bravery  in  war,  firft  wore  them  at  the  games,  A.  U. 
459,  Liv.  x.  47.  The  palm  tree  was  chofen  for  this  purpofe 
becaufe  it  rifes  againft  a weight  placed  on  it,  ( adverfus  pondus 
rejurgit,  rif  furfum  nititur , ) Gell.  lii.  6.  Plin.  xvi.  42. f.  81, 
12.  hence  put  for  any  token  or  prize  of  victory,  Horat.  Od.  i. 
1,5.  Juvenal,  xi.  1811  or  for  victory  itfelf,  Virg.  G.  iii.  Ovid. 

' drift . iv.  8,  19.  Palma  lemnifcata,  a palm  crown  with  ribbons, 
(lemnifci)  hanging  down  from  it,  Cic  Rofc.  Am.  35.  Feflus. 
Huic  conjilio  palmam  do,  I value  myfelf  chielly  on  account  of 
this  contrivance,  'Ter.  Pleaut.  iv.  3,  31. 

2.  Contefts  of  agility  and  itrength,  of  which  there  were 
five  kinds;  running,  ( 'cur fus )\  leaping^  (fait  1/1),  boxing,  (pu- 
g Hat  us)  ; wreftling,  {luhia)  ; and  throwing  the  difcus  or  quoit 
( difci jaElus ) ; hence  called  Pentatblum , vel  - on,  ( La  tine  Quin- 
QUERTIUM,  frejlus,')  or  Cert  amen  /ithleticum  vel  Gymnicum , be- 
caufe they  contended  naked,  {yvuvat),  with  nothing  on  but 
trowfers  or  drawers,  (fubligaribtis  tantum  veluti ;,  whence 
GYMNASIUM,  a place  of  exercife,  or  a fcho’ol.  Tl  iis  cover- 
ing, which  went  from  the  waift  downwards  and  fupplied  the 
place  of  a tunic,  was  called  CampestrE,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  11,  18. 

Paufan.  i.  44.)  becaufe  it  was  ufed  in  tiie  exercifes 
ot  the  Campus  Martins,  and  thofe  who  ufed  it,  Campejlrati, 
Auguftin.  de  Civ.  Dei,  xiv.  17.  So  antiently  at  the  Olympic 
games,  Thucydid.  i.  6. 

Tiie  Athletes  were  anointed ; with  a glutinous  ointment  cal- 
led Geroma,  Martial,  vii.  31,  9.  iv.  4.  & 19.  xi.  48.  Ju- 
venal. vi.  245.  whence  liquida  palaestra,  Lucan  ix.  661. 
Gael  a palaestra,  Ovid.  Ep.  xix.  11.  and  wore  a coarfe  {bag- 
gy garment  called  Endromis,  -id is.  Martial,  iv.,19.  ufed  of 
finer  flufl  by  women,  Juvenal,  ibid,  all'o  by  thofe  who  played 
at  that  kind  of  the  hand-ball  ( ptla ),  called  Trigon  or  Har- 
Pastum,  Martial,  ibid. 

Boxers  covered  their  hands  with  a kind  of  gloves,  ( chiro - 
thecec),  which  had  lead  or  iron  fewed  into  them,  to  make  the 
ftrokes  fall  with  the  greater  weight,  called  Cactus  vel  ccdus , 
Virg.  ALn.  v.  379,  400. 

1 .he  combatants  ( Athletes)  were  previoufly  trained  in  a plgce 
ot  exercife,  {in  paLeflra\c\  gymnafio),  Plaut.  Bacch.  iii.  3,14. 
find  relinked  to  a particular  diet,  Horat.  de  Art.  Poet.  413. 
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j Corinth,  ix.  25.  In  winter  they  were  exercifed  in  a covered 
place  called  XYSTUS,  vel  -vm,  furrounded  with  a row  of 
pillars,  Peristylium,  Vitruv.  v.  2.  But  Xyjium  generally 
fignifies  a walk  under  the  open  air,  (ambulatio  Hypccthru  vel 
fuhdialis),  laid  with  fand  or  gravel,  and  planted  with  trees,' 
joined  to  a Gymnajlum,  Cic.  Att.  i.  8.  Acad.  iv.  3.  Suet.  Aug. 
72.  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  17.  ix.  36. 

The  perfons  thus  exercifed  were  called  Pahejh  itee,  or  Xyf- 
tici  ; and  he  who  exercifed  them,  exekcitator,  Plin.  xxiii. 
7.7.63.  Magjler  vel  DoBor  Pahejlricus,  Gymnajiar chus,  vel 
-a,  Xyjlarchus,  vel  -cs.  From  the  attention  of  Antony  to 
gvmnaftic  exercifes  at  Alexandria,  he  was  called  Gymnajiarcha 
by  Auguftus,  Dio , 1.  5,  27. 

Palestra  was  properly  a fchool  for  wreftling,  (a 
luClatio),  but  is  put  for  any  place  of  exercife,  or  the  exercife 
itfelf ; hence  paLcflram  dijcere,  to  learn  the  exercife,  Cic. 
Orat.  iii.  22.  Thefe  gymnaitic  games,  ( gymnici  agones),  were 
very  hurtful  to  morals,  Plin.  iv.  22. 

The  athletic  games  among  the  Greeks  were  called  ISELAS- 
T1C,  (from  sis-sAavva,  invehor,)  becaufe  the  victors,  ( Hieronictr , 
Suet.  Ner.  24,  25.)  drawn  by  white  horfes,  and  wearing 
crowms  on  their  heads  ; of  olive,  if  victors  at  the  Olympic 
games,  Virg.  G.  iii.  18.  of  laurel  at  the  Pythian  ; parfley  at 
the  Nemean  ; and  cf  pine  at  the  l.lthmian,  were  conducted 
with  great  pomp  into  their  refpe&ive  cities,  which  they  enter- 
ed through  a breach  in  the  walls  made  for  that  purpofe  ; in- 
timating, as  Plutarch  obferves,  that  a city  -which  produced 
fuch  brave  citizens,  had  little  occafton  for  the  defence  of  walls, 
Plin  Ep.  x.  119.  They  received  for  life  an  annual  Itipend, 
( opfonia ,)  from  the  public,  ibid.  Sc  Vitruv.  ix.  Preef. 

3.  Ludus  Trojje,  a mock  fight,  performed  by  young  noble- 
men on  horfeback,  revived  by  Julius  Caefar,  Dio,  xlin.  23. 
Suet.  19.  and  frequently  celebrated  by  the  fucceeding  Empe- 
rors, Suet,  ydiig.  43*  Bib.  6.  Cal.  18.  Claud.  21.  Aw.  7.  Dio, 
xlviii.  20.  li.  22,  Sic.  defcribed' by  Virgil,  Jtn.  v.  561,  See. 

4.  What  wTas  called  Venatio,  or  the  fighting  of  wild  hearts 
with  one  another,  or  with  men  called  Bejliarii,  who  were  ei- 
ther forced  to  this  by  way  of  punifhment,  as  the  primitive 
Chriflians  often  were ; or  fought  voluntarily,  either  from  a na- 
tural ferocity  of  difpofition,  or  induced  by  hire,  ( aufloramento ,) 
Cic.  Tufc.  Qucefi.  ii.  17.  Fam.  vii.  1.  Oft’,  ii.  16.  Vat.  17. 
An  incredible  number  of  animals  of  various  kinds  were 
brought  from  all  quarters,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  people, 
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a.ncl  at  an  immenfe  expence,  Cic.  Earn.  viii.  2,  4,  6.  They 
were  kept  in  enclofures,  called  VIVARIA,  till  the  day  of  exhi- 
bition. Pompey  in  his  fecond  confulfhip  exhibited  at  once, 
500  lions,  who  were  all  difpatched  in  5 days  ; alfo  1 8 ele- 
phants, Dio,  xxxix.  38.  Plin.  viii.  7. 

5,  The  reprfeientation  of  a horfe  and  foot  battle,  and  alfo  of 
in  encampment  or  a fiege,  Suet.  Jul.  39.  Claud.  21.  Dom.  4. 

6.  The  reprefentation  of  a fea  fight,  (Naumachia),  which 
was  at  fir  ft  made  in  the  Circus  Maximus , but  afterwards  of- 
tener  elfewhere.  Auguftus  dug  a lake  near  the  Tiber  for 
that  purpofe,  Suet.  Aug.  43.  Fiber.  72.  and  Domitian  built  a 
naval  theatre,  which  tvas  called  Naumachia  Dmnitiani,  Suet. 
Dom.  5.  Thofe  who  fought  were  called  Naumachiarii.  T hey 
were  ufually  compofed  of  captives  or  condemned  malefactors, 
who  fought  to  death,  unlefs  faved  by  the  clemency  of  the  em- 
peror, Dio,  lx.  33.  Suet.  Claud.  21.  Farit.  Annul,  xii.  56. 

If  any  thing  unlucky  happened  at  the  games,  they  w7ere  re- 
newed, ( inftaurabantur),  Dio,  Ivi.  27.  often  more  than  once. 
Id.  lx.  6. 


II.  SHEWS  of  GLADIATORS. 

rT'  IIF.  ftiews  (JpeElacula ) of  gladiators  were  properly  called 
Munera,  and  the  perfon  that  exhibited  (edebat)  them, 
Munerarius,  vel  -ator,  Editor  et  Domin'us,  Cic.  Att.  ii.  19. 
who,  although  in  a private  ftation,  enjoyed,  during  the  days 
-of  the  exhibition,  the  enfigns  of  magiftracy,  Cic.  legg.  ii.  24. 
They  feem  to  have  taken  their  rife  from  the  cultom  of  flaugh- 
- tering  captives  at  the  tombs  of  thofe  {lain  in  battle  to  appeafe 
their  manes,  Virg.  Ain.  x.  518. 

Gladiators  werefirft  publicly  exhibited  (dati futti)  at  Rome 
by  two  brothers  called  Bruti  at  the  funeral  of  their  father,  A. 
U.  490.  Liv.  Epit.  xvi.  Valer.  Max.  ii.  4,  7.  and  for  fome 
time  they  were  exhibited  only  on  fuch  occafipns  ; but  after- 
wards alfo  by  the  magiftrates,  to  entertain  the  people,  chiefly  at 
the  Saturnalia  and  feafts  of  Minerva.  Incredible  numbei-s  of 
men  were  deftroyed  in  this  manner.  - After  the  triumph  of 
Trajan  over  the  Dacians,  fpeftacles  were  exhibited  for  123 
days,  in  which  11,000  animals  of  different  kinds  were  killed  ; 
and  10,000  gladiators  fought,  Dio,  xlviii.  1 5.  whence  we  may 
judge  of  other  inftances.  1 he  emperor  Claudius,  although 
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naturally  of  a gentle  difpofition,  is  faid  to  have  been  rendered 
cruel  by  often  attending  thefe  fpectacles,  Dio , lx.  14. 

Gladiators  wefe  kept  and  maintained  in  fchools  {in  ludis) 
by  perfons  called  LANISTjE,  who  purchafed  and  trained 
them.  The  whole  number  under  one  Lanijlu  was  called  Fa- 
MILIA,  Suet.  jul.  2 6.  Aug.  4a.  They  were  plentifully  fed 
on  ftrong  food  ; hence  SagTnei  gladiatoria,  Tacit.  Ilift.  ii.  88. 

A Lanijla , when  lie  inftrufted  your.g  gladiators,  ( tirones ) 
delivered  to  them  his  lefl’ons  and  rules  ( diBcita  et  leges)  in  writ- 
ing, Suet.  Jul.  26.  Juvenal,  xi.  8.  and  then  he  was  faid  com- 
mentari,  Cic.  de  Orat.  iii.  24.  when  he  gave  over  his  employ- 
ment, a gladiis  rcccjjlJJc,  Cic.  Rofc.  Am.  40. 

The  gladiators  when  the}-  were  exercifed,  fenced  with 
wooden  fwords,  (ru dibits  bcituebant ; whence  baiualia,  a battle), 
Cic.  ibid.  Suet.  Calig.  32,  54.  When  a perfon  was  confuted 
by  -weak  arguments,  or  eafily  corn-idled,  he  was  faid,  Plum - 
bco gladho jugulari , Cic.  Att.  i.  16.  Jugulo  kune fuofihi  gladio, 
1 foil  him  with  his  own  weapons,  1 lilcnce  him  with  his  own 
arguments,  Tercnt.  Adelph.  v.  8,  34.  0 plumbeum  pugionem  f 

O feeble  or  inconel ufive  reafoning  ! Cic.  Fin.  iv.  18. 

Gladiators  were  at  fi  rft  composed  of  captives  and  flaves,  -or 
of  condemned  malefactors.  Of  thefe  feme  were  faid  to  be 
ad gladium  damnati,  who  were  to  be  difpatched  within  a year. 
This,  however  was  prohibited  by  Auguftus,  Cgladiatores  fine 
mijjione  edi  prohibuit ),  Suet.  Aug.  45.  and  others,  ad  ludum 
damnati,  who  might  be  liberated  after  S certain  time.  But  af- 
teriv&rds  aifo  free-born  citizens,  induced  by  hire  or  by  incli- 
nation, fought  on  die  arena,  fome  even  of  noble  birth,  Juve- 
nal. ii.  43.  viii.  191,  £<c.  liv.  xxviii.  2.  Suet.  Ker.  ia.  and 
what  is  ftill  more  wonderful,  women  of  quality,  Tacit.  Anital. 
xv.  32.  Suet.  Dornit.  4.  Juvenal,  vi.  254,  See.  and  dwarfs, 
( r.ani ),  Stat.  Sylv.  I.  si.  57. 

Freemen  who  became  gladiators  for  hire  were  faid  ejjeaue- 
toraii,  rlorat.  Sat.  ii.  7,  5.  and  rheir  hire,  an  Bor  amentum, 
Suet.  Tib.  7.  or  gladiatcrium,  Liv.  xliv.  31.  and  an  oath  was 
adminiftered  to  them.  Pet.  Arbiter.  117. 

Gladiators,  were  di flingui fined  by  their  armour  and  mnnnCr 
of  fighting.  Some  were  called  Sec'utores,  whofe  arms  were 
an  helmet,  a fhield,  and  a fword,  or  a leaden  bullet,  ( majfa 
plumbed),  Ifidor.  xviii.  45.  With  them  were  ufually  matched 
committebantur  vel  componehantur)  the  RE1 1 ARII.  A com- 
batant of  this  kind  was  drefied  in  a fiiort  tunic,  but  wore  no- 
thing on  his  head,  Suet.  Calig.  30.  Claud.  34.  Juvenal  viii, 
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205.  He  bore  in  his  left  hand  a three-pointed  lance  called 
Trident  or  Fujcina ,'  and  in  his  right,  a net,  (rete),  with 
which  he  attempted  to  entangle  ( irretire ) his  adverfary,  by 
calling  it  over  his  head,  and  fuddenly  drawing  it  together, 
and  then  with  his  trident  he  ufually  hew  him.  But  if  he  miffed 
his  aim,  by  either  throwing  the  net  too  ibort,  or  too  far,  he 
■ in  handy  betook  hitnfelf  to  Sight,  and  endeavoured  to  prepare 
his  net  for  a fecond  caff  ; while  his  antagonift  as  fwiftly  pur- 
fued,  (whence  the  name  Secutor ),  to  prevent  his  defign  by 
difpatching  him. 

home  gladiators  were  called  Mirmii.lones,  (.7  p o^iv^c;,  pif- 
cis),  becanfe  they  carried  the  image  of  a fit’ll  on  their  helmet  ; 
hence  a Retiarius,  when  engaged  with  one  of  them,  faid,  “ I 
“ do  not  aim  at  you,  1 throw  at  your'fifh,”  (Non  te  peto, 
piscem  peto  ; Quid  me  fugis,-  Gat.le  ?)  Fejlus.  The  Mir- 
millo  was  armed  like  a Gaul,  with  a buckler  (parma  vcl pelici) 
and  a hooked  fword  or  cutlafs,  (feed  vei  harps,  i.e.  gladio  i:i- 
curvo  et  fcilccitd),  and  was  ufually  matched  with  a Thracian, 
(Threx-zv/Thrax,  i.  c.  Threcidicis  armis  ornatui),  Cic.  Phil, 
vii.  6.  Liv.  xli.  20.  Horat.  Sat.  ff.  6,  44.  Suet.  Cal.  32.  Ju- 
venal. viii.  201.  Aufon.  in  Monofyll.  102.  ifhv/r  Myrmilloni 
componitur  cequimanus  ? Threx. 

Certain  gladiators  from  their  armour  were  called  Samnites, 
Liv.  ix.  40.  Cic.  Sext.  64.  and  alfo  Hoblomachi,  Suet.  Calig. 
35.  Some  DimaclSitri,  becaufe  they  fought  with  two  fwords  ; 
and  others  Lfiqucarii,  bcca.ufe  they  ufed  a noofe  to  entangle 
their  adverfaries,  Ifedor.  xviii,  56. 

There  was  a kind  of  gladiators  who  fought  from  chariots, 
(ex  ejfedit'),  after  the  manner  of  the  Britons  or  Gauls,  called 
Essedarii,  Cic.  Fcuti.  vii.  6.  Suet.  Cal.  35.  Caf.  de  B.  G.  v. 
24. -and  alfo  fropa  horfeback,  with,  what  was  curious,  their 
eyes  flint,  (daujis  oculis),  who  were  called  Andabatte,  Cic, 
l1  am.  vii.  10.  Hence  Andabaiarum  more  pngnare,  to  fight  in 
the  dark  or  blindfold,  Hieronym. 

Gladiators  who  were  fubflituted  (fupponebar.t t/r')  in  place 
of  thofe  who  were  conquered  or  fatigued,  wrere  called  Sup- 
posititii,  or  Sur-DITITII,  Martial,  v.  25,  8.  Thofe  who 
were  alked  by  the  people,  from  the  Emperor,  on  account  of 
their  dexterity  and  Ikill  in  fighting,  were  called  Postulaxitii  : 
Such  were  maintained  at  the  Emperor’s  private  charge,  and 
lienee  called  Piscalf.s  or  Ccefariani.  Thofe  who  were  produ- 
ced and  fought  in  the  ordinary  manner,  were  called  Ordina- 
fiir,  Syet.  Aug . 44.  Domit.  4. 
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When  a number  fought  together,  ( gregatim , tenure  ac  Jim 
arte'),  and  not  in  pairs,  they  were  called  CaTERVARII,  Suet. 
Aug.  45.  Cal.  30.  Thofe  produced  at  mid*day,  who  were  ge- 
nerally untrained,  Meridiani,  Sencc.  Epijl.  7.  Suet.  Claud.  34. 

The  pcrfon  who  was  to  exhibit  gladiators '(editor)  fome 
time  before  announced  the  (hew,  ( munus  ediccbat,  Senec.  Ep. 

1 1 7.  ojlindchat,  pronunciabat , proponebat,  "(Ac.  Cic.  Fam.  ii.  8. 
ix.  8.  Suet.  Jul.  26.  Tit.  8.)  by  an  advertifement  or  bill  pall- 
ed up  in  public,  (per  lib  ell  urn  public  e affix  urn),  in  which  he 
mentioned  the  number  and  names  of  the  moll  diltinguillied 
gladiators.  Sometimes  thefe  things  feem  to  have  been  repre- 
sented in  a pidure,  Horaf.  Sat.  ii.  7,  95.  Plin.  xxxv.  7,f.  33. 

Gladiators  were  exhibited  fometimes  at  the  funeral  pile, 
often  imthe  Forum,  which  was  then  adorned  with  llatues  and 
pi&ures,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  22.  but  ufually  in  an  Amphitheatre,  fo 
called,  becaufe  it  was  feated  all  around,  like  two  theatres  join- 
ed, Plin.  xxxvi.  14.  16,  £oc. 

AMPHITHEATRES  were  at  firft  temporary,  and  made  of 
wood.  The  firft  durable  one  of  Hone  was  built  by  Statilius 
Taurus  at  the  defire  of  Auguftus,  Suet.  Aug.  29.  which  feema 
likewife  to  have  been  partly  of  wood.  The  largclt  amphithea- 
tre was  that  begun  by  Vefpaiian  and  completed  by  I itus,  now 
called  Colisjeum,  from  the  colojff'us  or  large  llatue  of  Nero 
which  Hood  near  it.  It  was  of  an  oval  form,  and  is  faid  to  have 
contained  87,000  fpe&ators.  Its  ruins  Hill  remain.  1 he  place 
where  the  gladiators  fought  was  called  Arena,  becaufe  it  wra$ 
covered  with  fand  or  faw-dult,  to  prevent  the  gladiators  from 
Hiding,  and  to  abforb  the  blood  ; and  theperfons  who  fought, 
Arena.ru.  But  arena  is  alio  put  for  the  whole  amphitheatre, 
or  the  Ihew7,  Juvenal,  iii.  34.  alfo  for  the  feat  of  war  ; Pnma 
civilis  arena  Italia  fuit,  Hor.  iii.  20,  21.  iv.  2.  thus  Lucan, 
vi.  63.  or  for  one’s  peculiar  province,  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  12.  So 
Cavea,  for  a theatre  or  amphitheatre.  Suet.  Aug.  44.  Claud. 
21.  Cic.  Amic.  24.  Plant,  Amph.  prol.  65.  ConfeJJus  cavea, 
the  fpeclators,  Virg.  sEn.  v.  340.  But  cavea  properly  fig- 
nifies  a place  where  wild  bealts  were  confined.  Suet.  Cal.  27. 
Horat.  Art.  P.  473.  Martial,  ix.  90.  Plin.  xxxvi.  5. 

The  part  next  the  arena  was  called  Podium,  where  the  fena- 
tors  fat,  and  the  ambafl'adors  of  foreign  nations  ; and  where  alio 
v'as  the  place  of  the  emperor,  (Sucgestus,  vcl -um,)  elevated 
like  a pulpit  or  tribunal,  Suet.  Jul.  76.  Plin.  Paneg.  31.  and 
covered  w ill  a canopy  like  a pavilion,  (Cubiculum  vel  papi- 
lio,  Suet.  Ner.  12.)  likewife  of  the  perlon  who  exhibited  the 
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games,  (Editoris  Tribunal),  and  of  the  Veftal  Virgins,  Suet . 

Aug.  44.  , 

The  Podium  projected  over  the  wall  which  furrounded  the 
arena,  and  was  railed  betw’een  twelve  and  fifteen  feet  abo\  e it 4 
fecured  with  a brcaft  work  or  parapet  ( lonca ) againft  the  1 ab- 
ruption of  wild  beads.  As  a further  defence,  the  arena  was 
furrounded  with  au  iron  rail,  (Jerreis  clatbns _),  and  a canal, 

( 'euripo ),  Plin.  viii.  7. 

The  Equitcs  fat  in  fourteen  rows  behind  the  fenators.  The  * 
feats  ( grains  vel  Jedilia ) of  botli  were  covered  with  cuiliions, 
( pulvillis ),  Juvenal,  iii.  152.  firft  ufed  in  the  time  of  Caligu- 
la, Dio,  lix.  7.  The  reft  of  the  people  fat  behind  on  the  bare 
ftone,  and  their  feats  wTere  called  Porur.ARiA,  Suet.  Claud.  25. 
Dorn.  4.  The  entrances  to  thefe  feats  were  called  Vomitoria  ; 
the  palfages  (vie)  by  which  they  afeended  to  the  feats  were 
called  ScaLc  or  Scalaria,  and  the  feats  between  two  paftages, 
were  from  their  form,  called  Cuneus,  a wedge,  Juvenal,  vi.  61. 
Suet.  Aug.  44.  For,  like  the  feftion  of  a circle,  this  fpace 
gradually  widened  from  the  arena  to  the  top.  Hence  Cuneu 
iiuiotuit  res  omnibus,  to  all  the  fpeftators,  Phcedr.  v.  7,  35. 

Sometimes  a particular  place  was  publicly  granted  to  certain 
perfons  by  way  of  honour,  Cic.  Phil.  ix.  7.  and  the  editor 
feems  to  have  bpen  allowed  to  affign  a more  honourable  feat 
Jo  any  perfon  he  inclined,  Cic.  Att.  ii.  1. 

There  were  certain  perfons  called  Designatores  or  DiJJig- 
uatores,  mafters  of  ceremonies,  who  afligned  to  every  one  his 
proper  place,  Plant.  Peenul. prolog.  19.  Cic.  Att. _iv.  3.  as  un- 
dertakers did  at  funerals,  Herat.  Epijl.  i.  7,  6.  and  when  they 
removed  any  one  from  his  place,  they  w7ere  laid,  eum  excitare 
vel  fufcitare,  Martial,  iii.  95.  v.  14,  vi.  9.  The  Dcjignatores 
are  thought  by  fonre  to  have  been  the  fame  with  what  were 
called  Locarii,  (quia fedes  vel  fpeBacula  locabant)  But  thefe, 
according  to  others,  properly  were  poor  people,  who  came  early 
and  took  pofieflion  of  a leaf,  which  they  afterwards  parted  with 
to  fome  rich  perfon  who  came  late,  for  hire,  Martial,  v.  25. 

Antiently  women  were  not  allowed  to  fee  the  gladiators, 
without  the  permiftion  of  thofe  in  whofe  power  they  were 
Valer.  Max.  vi.  3, 12.  But  afterwards  this  reftriftion  was  re- 
moved. Auguftus  aftigned  them  a particular  place  in  the  high- 
eft  feats  of  the  amphitheatre.  Suet.  Aug.  44.  Ovid.  Amor.  ii. 
7>  ?■ 

1 here  were  in  the  amphitheatres  fccret  tubes,  from  which 
the  fpeftators  were  befprinklcd  with  Joerfumes,  ( croco  dilute 
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nut  aliis  fragr antibus  liquor  thus.  Martini,  v.  26.  gc  de  fpcft.  3. 
ilfuing  from  certain  -figures,  (sigha,)  Lucan,  ix.  808.  and  in 
rain  or  exceffive  heat  there  were  coverings  (vela  vel  velaria ) to 
draw  over  them,  'Juvenal,  iv.  122.  For  which  purpofe  there 
were  holes  in  the  tep  of  the  outer  wall,  in  which  poles  were 
iixed  to  fupport  them.  But  when  the  wind  did  not  permit  thefc 
coverings  to  be  fpread,  they  ufed  broad-brimmed  hats  or  caps 
( caujice  vel  pilei)  and  umbrellas,  Dio,  lix.  7.  Martial,  xiv.- 
27,  28. 

By  fecret  fprings,  certain  wooden  machines  called  Pegmat.a,  ' 
vel  -nue,  were  railed  to  a great  height,  to  appearance  fpontaue- 
oufly,  and  elevated  or  deprefied,  diminilhed  or  enlarged  at  plea- 
fure,  Martial.  Spcft.  ii.  16.  viii.  33.  Scnec.  Epijl.  88.  Suet. 
Claud.  34.  Gladiators  were  fomet  nes  fet  on  them,  hence  cal- 
led Pegmares , Suet.  Cal.  26.  and  bo_,  s,  (et pueros  inde  ad  velaria 
raptos ),  Juvenal,  iv.  122.  But  p-gmata  is  put  by  Cicero  for 
the  flielves  (pro  loculis)  in  which  books  were  kept,  Att.  iv.  8. 

Nigh  to  the  amphitheatre  was  a place  called  Spoliarium, 
to  which  thofe  who  were  killed  or  mortally  wounded  were 
dragged  by  a hook,  ( unco  trabebantur)  Plin.  Paneg.  36.  Senee, 
Epilt.  93.  JLamprid.  in  Commod.  fin. 

On  the  day  of  the  exhibition  the  gladiators  were  led  along 
the  arena  in  proccffion.  Then  they  were  matched  by  pairs, 
(paria  inter fe  componebantur,  vel  comparabantur),  Herat.  Sat. 
1.  v ii.  20.  and  their  fwords  examined  ( explorabantur ) by  the 
exhibitor  of  the  games,  Suet.  Tit.  9. 

The  gladiators,  as  a prelude  to  the  battle,  (preeludentes  vel 
proludentes),  at  firft  fought  with  wooden  fwords  or  the  like, 
fiourifhing  (ventilantes)  their  arms  with  great  dexterity,  Cic. 
de  Crat.  ii.  78.  Senee' Ep.  X17.  Ovid.  Art:  Am.  iii.  515,  589. 
Then  upon  a fignal  given  with  a trumpet,  (fonabant  fcrali 
clangor e tuba,  Quindtihan.  v.  14O  they  laid  afide  thefe,  (puma 
luferia , rudes  vel  gludtos  bebetes ponebant ,•  v.  abjiciebant ),  and 
all'umed  their  proper  arms,  ( anna  pugnatoria,  vel  decrctoria, 
i.  e.  gladios  acutos fumebant),  ibid;  Suet.  Cal.  54-  Th  ey 
adj lilted  themfelves  (fe  ad pugnam  componelant,  Gell.  vii.  3.) 
with  great  care,  and  itood  in  a particular  pollute,  ( injlatu  vel 
gradu  Jlabant),  Plaut.  Mil.  iv,  9,  .12.  Hence  moveri,  dejid , 
vel  deturbari  dejlutu  mentis ; depelh,  dejici,  vel  demover  1 gi  auii, 
£cc.  Cic.  Off.  i.  23.  Att.  xvi.  15.  Nep.  Themijl  5.  Liv.A. 
32.  Then  tliey  puflicd  at  one  another  ( petebant ) and  repeated 
the  thrufi,  (repetebant)  Suet.  Cal.  58.  They  not  only  puflicd 
with  the  point,  (punciimf  but  alfo  ftruck  with  the  edge. 
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(cafim).  It  was  move  eafy  to  parry  or  avoid  ( cavcre , pro pul ~ 
fare,  exire,  effugcre,  cxcederc,  eludere),  direct  thrufts,  (ictus 
adverfos,  ct  rcEias  ac fmplices  mantis'),  than  back  or  fide  ftrokes, 
(manus  vel  petitionee  adverfas  tcBafquc),  SAunBilian.  v.  13. 
ix.  1.  Virg.  is.  439.  Cic.  Cat.  i.  6.  They  therefore  took  par- 
ticular care  to  defend  their  fide,  (latus,  tegere)  ; hence  latere 
leBo  abfeedere,  to  get  off  fafe,  "Ter.  Meant,  iv.  2,  5.  Per  alterius 
latus  peti,  Cic.  Vat.  5.  Latus  apertum  vel  nudum  dare,  to  ex- 
pose one’s  felf  to  danger,  T ibull.  i.  4,  46.  Some  gladiators  had" 
the  faculty  of  not  winking.  Two  fuch  belonging  to  the  Em- 
peror Claudius  were  on  that  account  invincible,  PI  in.  xi.  37. 
f 54.  Senec.  de  Ir.  ii.  4. 

When  any  gladiator  was  wounded,  the  people  exclaimed, 
Habet,  fc.  mil nus,  vel  hoc  habet,  he  has  got  it.  The  gladia- 
tor lowered  (fibmittebat)  his  arms  as  a fign  of  his  being  van- 
quilhed;  but  his  fate  depended  on  the  pleafure  of  the  people, 
who,  if  they  wifhed  him  to  be  faved,  prefied  down  their  thumbs, 
(pollican  premebant),  Horat.Ep.  i.  18,  66.  if  to  be  (lain,  they 
turned  up  their  thumbs,  (polliceni  veriebant),  Juvenal,  iii.  36. 
(hence  laudare  utroque  pollice,  i.  e.  valde,  Horst.  Ep.  i,  18,  66. 
Plin.  28,  i.f.  5.)  and  ordered  him  to  receive  the  fword,  ( fer- 
rum  recipcre ),  which  gladiators  ufually  fubmitted  to  with 
amazing  fortitude,  Cic.  Sext.  3 7.  Tufc.  ii.  17.  Mil.  34.  Setter, 
tip.  7,  &•  177.  de  tranquil.  Animi,  c.  u.  Gonjl.  Sap.  16. 
Sometimes  a gladiator  was  refeued  bjr  the  entrance  of  the  em- 
peror, Ovtd.  de  Pont.  ii.  8,  53.  or  by  the  will  of  the  Editor. 

The  rewards  given  to  the  vittors  were  a palm,  Martial,  de 
SpeB.  32.  Plence plurimartm palmar um  gladiator,  who  had 
frequently  conquered  Cic.  Rofc.  Am.  6.  Alias  f ms  palmas 
cognofcct,  i.e.  cades,  ibid.  30.  Palma  lemnifeata,  a palm  crown, 
with  ribbons  ( lemnifci ) of  different  colours  hanging  from  it. 
Had.  33.  Feftus.  Sextapal/na  urbana  etiamin  Gladiatore  diffi- 
cilis,  Cic.  Phil.  xi.  5. — money,  Suet.  Claud.  21.  ‘Juvenal.  vii. 
ult.  and  a rod  or  wooden  fword,  (rtidis),  as  a fign  of  their  be- 
ing difeharged  from  fighting ; which  was  granted  by  the  Editor, 
at  the  defire  of  the  people,  to  an  old  gladiator,  or  even  to  a 
novice  for  fome  uncommon  aft  of  courage.  Thofe  who  re- 
ceived it  (rude  donati)  were  called  Rudiarii,  and  fixed  their 
arms  in  the  temple  of  Hercules,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  1.  Ovid.  Trijl. 
iv.  8,  24.  But  they  fometimes  were  afterwards  induced  by  a 
great  hire  (ingcr.te  auRoramento)  again  to  engage.  Suet.  Lib.  7. 
lhofe  who  were  dxfiniffed  on  account  of  age  or  wcaknefs, 
were  faid  ielujijfe,  plin.  xxxvi.  27. 
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The  fpectators  exprefled  the  fame  eagernefs  by  betting 
C fpon/ionibus ) on  the  different  gladiators^  as  in  the  Circus , 
Suet.  Tit.  8.  Domit.  io.  Martial,  ix.  68. 

Till  the  year  693,  the  people  ufed  to  remain  all  day  at  an 
exhibition  of  gladiators  without  intermiflion  till  it  was  finifh- 
ed  ; but  then  for  the  firft  time  they  were  difinifled  to  take 
dinner,  Dio , Xxxvii.  46.  which  cfiftom  was  afterwards  ob- 
ferved  at  all  the  fpeftacles  exhibited  by  the  emperors,  ibid,  ct 
Suet.  Horace  calls  intCrmiflions  given  to  gladiators  in  the  time 
of  fighting,  or  a delay  of  the  combat,  Diludia,  -ovum,  Ep. 
i.  19,  47.  &.  Scholiaft.  inloc. 

Shews  of  gladiators,  (cruenta  fpeSacula)  were  prohibited  by 
Conftantinc,  Cod.  xi.  43.  but  not  entirely  fupprefled  till  the 
time  of  Honorius,  Prudent,  contra  Symmach.  ii,  Ii,  21. 


III.  DRAMATIC  ENTERTAINMENTS .. 


Dramatic  entertainments,  or  flage-plays  ( ludifcetiict ),  were 
firft  introduced  at  Rome,  on  account  of  a pcttilencc,  to 
appeafe  the  divine  wrath,  A.  U.  391.  Liv.  vii.  2.  Before  that 
time  there  had  only  been  the  games  of  the  Circus.  They  were 
called  LUDI  SCENICI,  becaufe  they  were  firft  atted  in  a 
ihade,  (ck,x,  umbra),  formed  by  the  branches  and  leaves  ot 
trees,  Oitid.  de  Art.  Am.  i.  105.  Scrv.  in  Virg.  JEn. 1.  164. 
or  in  a tent,  («,»,,  tabernaculum ) ; Hence  afterwards  the  front 
of  the  theatre,  where  the  aflors  flood,  was  called  Scena,  mid 
the  actors,  SCENICI,  Suet.  Tib.  34.  Cic.  Plane,  11.  I err. 
iii.  79.  or,  Scenici  Artifices,  Suet.  C<ef.  84. 

Stage-plays  were  borrowed  from  Etruria  ; whence  players 
( ludiones ),  were  called  HistRIONES,  from  a Tin  can  word 
hifler,  i.  e.  Indio ; for  players  alfo  were  fent  for  from  that 

country,  Liv.  vii.  2.  _ f , 

The'fe  Tufcans  did  nothing  at  firft  but  dance  to  a flute,  {ad 
tibicinis  modos )',  without  any  verfe  or  correfponding  aCrion. 
They  did  not  fpeak,  becaufe  the  Romans  did  not  underhand 

their  language,  ibid.  . „ . 

The  Roman  youth  began  to  imitate  them  at  folemn  tetti- 
vals,  efpecially  atharveft  home,  throwing  out  raillery  againlt 
one  another  in  unpolifhed  verfe,  with  geitures  adapted  to  the 
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fenfe.  Thefe  verfes  were  called  Versus  Fescennini,  from 
Fefcennia,  or  -ium,  a city  of  Etruria,  Ho  rat.  Epijl.  II.  i.  145. 

Afterwards,  by  frequent  ufe,  the  entertainment  was  improv- 
ed, (J'tcpius  ufurpando  res  excitata  efl),  and  a new  kind  of  dra- 
matic compoikion  was  contrived,  called  SAT ERJE  or  Satu- 
rn, Satires,  becaufe  they  were  filled  with  various  matter,  and 
written  in  various  kinds  of  verfe,  in  allufion  to  what  was  cal- 
led Lanx  Satura,  a platter  or  charger  filled  with  various 
kinds  of  fruits,  which  they  yearly  offered  to  the  gods  at  their 
feftivals,  as  the  Primitice  or  firffc  gatherings  of  the  feafon. 
Some  derive  the  name  from  the  petulance  of  the  Satyrs. 

Thefe  fatires  were  fet  to  mufic,  and  repeated  with  fuitable 
geftures,  accompanied  with  the  flute  and  dancing.  They 
had  every  thing  that  was  agreeable  in  the  Fefcenniue  verfes 
without  their  obfeenity.  They  contained  much  ridicule  and 
fmart  repartee  ; whence  thofe  poems  afterwards  written  to 
expofe  vice  got  the  name  of  fatires  ; as,  the  fatires  of  Horace, 
of  Juvenal,  and  Perlius. 

It  was  LIVIUS  ANBRONICU3,  the  freed-man  of  M. 
Livius  Salinator,  and  the  preceptor  of  his  fons,  who  giving  up 
fatires,  (ab  faturis,  i.  e.  faturis  r elicits),  firft  ventured  to  write 
a regular  play,  (cirgumento  fabulam  fere  re,)  A.  U.  512,  fome 
fay,  5x4;  the  year  before  Ennius  was  born,  Cic.  Britt.  18.  a- 
bove  16c  years  after  the  death  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  and 
about  fifty-two  years  after  that  of  Menander,  Cell.  xvii.  21. 

fie  was  the  aftor  of  his  own  compolitions,  as  all  then  were. 
Being  obliged  by  the  audience  frequently  to  repeat  the  fame 
part,  and  thus  becoming  hoarfe,  ( quum  vocem  obtudiffet),  he 
alked  permiflion  to  employ  a boy  to  ling  to  the  flute,  whilft 
he  acted  what  was  fung,  ( canticum  agebat ),  which  he  did  with 
the  greater  animation,  as  he  was  not  hindered  by  ufing  his  voice. 
Hence  actors  ufed  always  to  have  a perfon  at  hand  to  fing  to 
them,  and  the  colloquial  part  ( diverb ia ) only  was  left  them  to 
repeat,  Liv.  vii.  2.  It  appears  there  was  commonly  a long 
at  the  end  of  every  aft,  Plant.  Pfeud.  ii.  nit. 

Plays  were  afterwards  greatly  improved  at  Rome  from  the 
model  of  the  Greeks,  by  Nasvius,  Ennius,  Plautus,  Caici- 
lius,  Terence,  Afranius,  Pacuvius,  Accius,  &c. 

After  playing  was  gradually  converted  into  an  art,  ( 'ludus  in 
artem  paulatim  verterat),  the  Roman  youth,  leaving  regular 
plays  to  be  afted  by  profeffed  players,  referved  to  themfelves 
the  afting  of  ludicrous  pieces  or  farces,  interlarded  with  much, 
ribaldry  and  buffoonery,  called  EXODI A,  Juvenal,  iii.  175. 


vi.  71.  Suet.  ’Tib.  45.  Domit.  10.  becaufe  they  were  ufualiy 
introduced  after  the  play,  when  the  players  and  muficians  had 
left  the  ftage,  to  remove  the  painful  imprellions  of  tragic 
fcenes,  Scholiq/l.  in  Juvenal,  iii.  175.  or,  Faeell.®  Atella- 
nje,  Liv.  vii.  2.  or,  LudiOsci,  Cic.  Fam.vii.  1.  LudicrumOs- 
cum,  Tacit.  Annul,  iv.  14.  from  Atella,  a town  of  the  Ofci  in 
Campania  where  they  were  firft  invented  and  very  much  ufed. 

The  aCtors  of  thefe  farces  {Atellani  vel  Atellanurum  aftores), 
retained  the  rights  of  citizens  ( non  tribu  moti  font),  and  might 
ferve  in  the  army,  which  w as  not  the  cafe  with  common  ac- 
tors, who  were  not  refpeCted  among  the  Romans  as  among 
the  Greeks,  but  were  held  infamous,  Ulpian.  1.  2,  § 5.  D.  de 
bis  qui  not.  infant. — Ncp.  Prcefat.  Suet.  Jib.  35. 

Dramatic  entertainments,  in  their  improved  ftate,  were 
chiefly  of  three  kinds,  Comedy,  Tragedy,  and  Pantomimes. 

I.  Comedy,  (COMCED1A,  quafi  y.u^  dbe,,  the  fong  of  the 
village),  was  a reprefentation  of  common  life,  ( quotidians  vita 
fpeculum),  written  in  a familiar  ftyle,  and  ufually  with  a hap- 
py iflue.  The  defign  of  it  was  to  expofe  vice  and  folly  to  ri- 
dicule. 

Comedy,  among  the  Greeks,  was  divided  into  old,  middle, 
and  new.  In  the  firfl,  real  characters  and  names  were  repre- 
fented  ; in  the  fecond,  real  chara£l.ers,  but  fictitious  names  ; 
and  in  the  third,  both  fictitious  characters  and  names.  Eu- 
polis,  Cratinus,  and  Arijlophanes  excelled  in  the  old  comedy, 
and  Menander  in  the  newr,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  4.  Epijl.  ii.  I,  57* 
SJuinElilian.  x.  1 . Nothing  wras  ever  known  at  Rome  but  the 
new  comedy. 

The  Roman  comic  w7riters,  Naevius,  Afranius,  Plautus, 
Caecilius,  and  Terence,  copied  from  the  Greek,  chiefly  from 
MENANDER,  w'ho  is  efteemed  the  belt  writer  of  comedies 
that  ever  exifted,  QuinElilian.  x.  1.  but  only  a few  fragments 
of  his  wrorks  now  remain.  We  may,  how:ever,  judge  of  his 
excellence  from  Terence  his  principal  imitator. 

Comedies,  among  the  Romans,  wrere  diliinguifhed  by  the 
character  and  drefs  of  the  perfons  introduced  on  the  ftage. 
Thus  comedies  were  called  To  gat  a:,  in  which  the  characters 
and  drefs  wrere  Roman,  from  the  Roman  toga , Juvenal,  i.  3. 
Horat.  Art.  Poet.  288.  fo  carmen  togatum,  a poem  about  Ro- 
man affairs,  Stat.  Silv.  ii.  7,  53.  Pr-SltextaTjE,  vel  Pratexta, 
when  magiftrates  and  perfons  of  dignity  w'ere  introduced  ; but 
fome  take  thefe  for  tragedies,  ibid.  Urabeat;e,  when  generals 
and  officers  were  introduced,  Suet.  Gramm.  21.  1 abernari^e, 

when 
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when  the  charaftefs  were  of  low  rank,  Horat.  Art.  Poet.  215. 
Palliatje,  when  the  chara&ers  were  Grecian,  from  pallium 
the  robe  of  the  Greeks.  Motorize,  when  there  were  a great 
many  ftriking  incidents,  much  a£lion,  and  pailioiiate  expref- 
fions.  Statarije,  when  there  was  not  much  buttle  or  ftir,  and 
little  or  nothing  to  agitate  the  pallions  ; and  Mixt.e,  when 
fome  parts  were  gentle  and  quiet,  and  others  the  contrary, 
rcnt.  Heaut.  prof.  36.  Donat,  in  Terent.  Cic.  Brut.  11 6.  The 
reprefentations  of  the  Atellani  were  called  Coma  dice  Atellana. 

The  actors  of  Comedy  wore  alow-heeled  flioe,  called  Soccus. 

Thofe  who  wrote  a play,  were  faid  dicer e vel  facere fibulam  ; 
if  it  was  approved,  it  was  faid  Jlare,  Jlare  redo  talo,  placere , 
See.  if  not,  cadere,  exigi,  exfbilari,  &c. 

II.  TRAGEDY  is  the  reprefentation  of  fome  one  ferious 
and  important  action,  in  which  illuftrious  perfons  are  intro- 
duced, as,  heroes,  kings,  &c.  written  in  an  elevated  ftyle,  and 
generally  with  an  unhappy  iffue.  The  great  end  of  tragedy 
was  to  excite  the  paffions,  chiefly  pity  and  horror  ; to  infpire 
the  love  of  virtue,  and  an  abhorence  of  vice,  Cic.  de  Or  at.  i.  51. 
It  had  its  name,  according  to  Horace,  from  Tgayo?,  a goat,  and 
a fong;  becaufe  a goat  was  the  prize  of  the  perfon  who  pro- 
duced the  belt  poem,  or  was  the  beft  aftor,  de  Art.  Poet.  220. 
to  which  Virgil  alludes,  Eel.  iii.  22.  according  to  others,  be- 
caufe fuch  a poem  was  afted  at  the  feftival  of  Bacchus  after 
vintage,  to  whom  a goat  was  then  facrificed,  as  being  the  def- 
troyer  of  the  vines  ; and  therefore  it  was  called,  t g«*yai§<*,  the 
goat's  fong.  (Primi  ludi  theatrales  ex  Liberalibus  nati  funt , 
from  the  feafts  of  Bacchus,  Serv.  ad  Virg.  G.  ii.  381.) 

THESPIS,  a native  of  Attica,  is  faid  to  have  been  the  in- 
ventor of  tragedy,  about  536  years  before  Chritt.  He  went 
about  with  his  a&ors  from  village  to  village  in  a cart,  on 
which  a temporary  ftage  was  eredted,  where  they  played  and 
fling,  having  their  faces  befmeared  with  the  lees  of  wine, 
(peruncli fecibus  ora'),  Horat.  de  Art.  Poet.  275.  whence,  ac- 
cording to  fome,  the  name  of  Tragedy,  (from  r§y£,  -vyo?,  new 
wine  not  refined,  or  the  lees  of  wine,  and  a>So?,  a finger  : hence 
t a finger  thus  befmeared,  who  threw  out  feoffs  and 
raillery  againit  people). 

ihefpis  was  cotemporary  with  Solon,  who  was  a great  ene- 
my to  his  dramatic  reprefentations,  Plutarch,  in  Solone. 

I liefpis  was  fucceeded  by  .ALfchylus,  who  erected  a perma- 
nent ttage,  ( modicis  injlramt pulpita  t ignis'),  and  was  the  inven- 
tor of  the  malic,  ( perfona ),  of  the  long  flowing  robe,  (palla, 

Y y 2 Jiola, 
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Jlola,  vel  fyrma),  ancj  of  the  high-heeled  fhoe  or  bufkin,  (co- 
thurnus'), which  tragedians  wore  : whence  thefe  words  are  put 
for  a tragic  Ryle,  cr  for  tragedy  itfelf,  Virg.  Eel.  viii.  io.  Ju- 
venal.  viii.  229.  xv.  30.  Martial,  iii.  20.  iv.  49.  v.  5.  viii.  3. 
HoratcOd.  ii.  1,  12.  as  foccus  is  put  for  a comedy  or  familiar 
Ryle,  Id.  Epijl.  ii.  174.  Art.  Poet.  80,  9c.  Nee  comadia  in 
cothurnos  ajji/rgit,  nec  contra  tragadia  focco  ingreditur,  Quinc- 
tilian.  x.  2,  22. 

As  the  ancients  did  not  wear  breeches,  the  players  always 
wore  under  the  tunic  a girdle  or  covering,  (Sueligaculum 
vel  Sueeigar  ’ucrecundice  cavfa),  Cic.  Off.  i.  35.  Juvenal,  vi. 
60.  Martial,  iii.  87. 

After  iEfchylus,  followed  Sofhocles  and  Euripides,  who 
brought  tragedy  to  the  higheft  perfeftion.  In  their  time  co- 
medy began  firft  to  be  confidered  as  a diftinft  compcfition 
from  tragedy  ; but  at  Rome  comedy  was  long  cultivated,  be- 
fore any  attempt  was  made  to  compofe  tragedies.  Nor  have 
we  any  Reman  tragedies  extant,  except  a few,  which  bear  the 
name  of  Seneca.  Nothing  remains  of  the  works  of  Ennius, 
Pacuvius,  Accius,  &c.  but  a few  fragments. 

Every  regular  play,  at  leaft  among  the  Romans,  was  divid- 
ed into  five  a6ts,  Horut.  Art.  Poet.  189.  the  fubdivifion  into 
fcenes  is  thought  to  be  a modern  invention. 

Between  the  acls  of  a tragedy  were  introduced  a number 
of  lingers  called  the  CHORUS,  Horat.  de  Art.  Poet.  193.  who 
indeed  appear  to  have  been  always  prefent  on  the  ftage.  The 
chief  of  them,  who  fpoke  for  the  reft,  was  called,  Chordgus  or 
Coryphcens.  But  Choragus  is  ufually  put  for  the  perlbn  who 
furnilhed  the  dreffes,  and  took  care  of  all  the  apparatus  of  the 
ftage,  Plant.  Per/,  i.  3,  79.  Printnnm.  iv.  2,16.  Suet.  Aug.  70. 
and  choragiutn  for  the  apparatus  itfelf,  ( wjlrumentum  feenarum , 
Feft.)  Plaut.  Capt.  prol.  61.  Plin.  xxxvi.  15.  choragia  for  cho- 
ragi,  Vitruv.  v.  9.  hence  falfce  choragium  gloria,  fomething 
that  one  may  boaft  of,  Cic.  ad  Herettn.  iv.  50. 

The  Chorus  was  introduced  in  the  ancient  comedy,  as  we 
fee  from  Ariftophanes  ; but  when  its  exceffive  licence  was 
iupprefled  by  law,  the  Chorus  likewife  was  lilenced,  Horat. 
Art.  Poet.  283.  A chordgus  appears  and  makes  a fpeech, 
Plaut.  Cure.  iv.  1. 

Ihe  mufic  chiefly  ufed  was  that  of  the  flute,  which  at  firft 
was  fmall  and  Ample,  and  of  few  holes,  Horat.  Art.  Poet.  202. 
but  afterwards  it  was  bound  with  brals,  had  more  notes,  and 
a louder  found. 
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Some  flutes  were  double,  and  of  various  forms.  Thofe 
molt  frequently  mentioned,  are  the  Tibia  dextrce  wdfinjlr*-, 
pares  and  impares,  which  have  occafioned  fo  much  deputation 
among  critics,  and  Hill  appear  not  to  be  lufficiently  afcertain- 
ed.  The  moll  probable  opinion  is,  that  the  double  flute  con- 
fifted  of  two  tubes,  which  were  fo  joined  together  as  to  have 
but  one  mouth,  and  fo  were  both  blown  at  once.  That  which 
the  mufician  played  on  with  his  right  hand  w'as  called  tibia 
dextra,  the  right-handed  flute  ; with  his  left,  tibia fnijlra , the 
left-handed  flute.  The  former  had  but  few  holes,  and  found- 
ed a deep  ferious  bafe  ; the  other  had  more  holes,  and  a fharp- 
er  and  more  lively  tone.  When  two  right  or  two  left  handed 
flutes  were  joined  together,  they  were  called  tibia  pares  dex- 
tree , or  tibia' pares fmijlrie.  The  flutes  of  different  forts  were 
called  tibia-  impares , or  tibia  dextrce  et finijlrce.  The  right- 
handed  flutes  were  the  fame  with  what  were  called  the  Lydian 
flutes,  ( Ubice  Ly dice'),  and  the  left-handed  with  the  Tyrian 
flutes,  ( Hib ice  lyrice  or  Sar ranee,  vel  Serrance. ) Hence  Virgil, 
Biforcm  dat  tibia  cantum,  1.  e.  bifonum , imparem , y£n.  ix.  6x8. 
Sometimes  the  flute  was  crooked,  Virg.  JEn.  vii.  737.  Ovid. 
Met.  iii.  532.  and  is  then  called  'Tibia  Phrygia  or  cornu , Id. 
dePont.  I.  i.  39.  Faft.  iv.  181. 

III.  PANTOMIMES,  w'ere  reprefentations  by  dumb-Ihew, 
in  which  the  aftors,  who  were  called  by  the  fame  name  with 
their  performances,  ( Mini  vel  Pantomimi ),  exprelfed  every 
thing  by  their  dancing  and  geftures  without  fpeaking,  (Joquaci 
manu ; hence  called  alio  Chironbmi ,}  Juvenal,  xiii.  no.  vi.  63. 
Ovid.  Trift.  ii.  5x5.  Martial,  iii.  86.  Horat.  i.  18,  13.  ii.  2, 
X25.  Mauil.v.  474.  Suet.  Ner.  54.  But  Pantomimi  is  always 
put  for  the  aftors,  who  were  likewife  called  Planipedes,  becaufe 
they  were  without  ilioes,  ( excalceati ),  Senec.  Epift.  8.  Quinc- 
tilian.  v.  11.  Juvenal,  vi  ii.  191.  Gell.  i.  11.  They  wore, 
however,  a kind  of  wooden  or  iron  fandals,  called  Scabilla 
or  Scabella,  which  made  a rattling  noife  when  they  dar.ced, 
Cic.  Ccel.  27.  Suet.  Cal.  54. 

The  Pantomimes  are  faid  to  have  been  the  invention  of  Au- 
guflus ; for  before  his  time  the  Muni  both  fpoke  and  adled. 

MIMUS  is  put  both  for  the  aftor  and  for  what  he  adted, 
Cic.  Cal.  27.  V err.  iii.  36.  Rabir.  Pojl.  12.  Phil.  ii.  27.  not 
only  on  the  ftage,  but  elfewhere,  Suet.  C erf.  39.  Ner.  4.  Oth. 
3.  Calig.  43.  Aug.  45,  ioo.  Sen.  Kp.  80.  Juvenal,  x iii.  198. 

The  molt  celebrated  compofers  of  mimical  performances  or 
arces,  (yihnographi) } wTere  Labcrius  and  Publius  Sy  rus,  in  the 

time 
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time  of  Julius  Ctefar,  Suet.  Jul.  39.  Horat.  Sat.  i.  10,  6.  Cell. 
xvii.  14.  The  moll  famous  Pantomimes  under  Anguftus  were 
Pylades  and  BathyUus,  the  favourite  of  Maecenas,  'Tacit.  An- 
nul . i.  54.  He  is  called  by  the  Scholiall  on  Perfius,  v.  123. 
his  freedman,  ( liberties  Mcecenatis ) ; and  by  Juvenal,  mollis, 

vi.  63.  Between  them  there  was  a conflant  emulation.  Pyla- 
des being  once  reproved  by  Auguftus  on  this  account,  replied, 
“ It  is  expedient  for  you,  that  the  attention  of  the  people  fhould 
be  engaged  about  us.”  Pylades  was  the  great  favourite  of  the 
public.  He  was  once  baniihed  by  the  power  of  the  oppolite 
party,  but  foon  after  reltored,  Dio , liv.  17.  Mcicrob.  Sat.  ii.  7. 
The  factions  of  the  different  players,  Senec.  Ep.  47.  Nat. 

vii.  32.  Petron.  5.  fometimes  carried  their  difcords  to  fuch  a 
length,  that  they  terminated  in  bloodllied.  Suet.  Tib.  37. 

The  Romans  had  rope  dancers  (Fcnambuli,  Schcenobatce 
vel  Neurobatce),  who  ufed  to  be  introduced  in  the  time  of  the 
play,  Ter.  Hec.  Prol.  4,  34.  Juvenal,  iii.  77.  and  perfons  who 
jfeemed  to  fly  in  the  air,  (Petaurist^;),  who  darted  (jaftabant 
vel  excutiebant ) their  bodies  from  a machine  called  Pctaurum, 
vel-wr,  Feflus.  Juvenal,  xiv.  265.  Manil.  iii.  438.  Martial,  ii. 
86.  alfo  interludes  or  muiical  entertainments,  called  Embolia, 
Cic.  Sext.  54.  or  acroamata;  but  this  laft  word  is  ufually 
put  for  the  aftors,  muficians,  or  repeaters  themfelves,  who  were 
alfo  employed  at  private  entertainments,  Cic.  ibid.  Verr.  iv. 
22.  Arch.  9.  Suet.  Aug.  74.  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  4.  Nep.Att.  14. 

The  plays  were  often  interrupted  likewife  by  the  people 
calling  out  for  various  fhews  to  be  exhibited;  as,  the  repre- 
fentation  of  battles,  triumphal  proceffions,  gladiators,  uncom- 
mon animals,  and  wild  beafts,  &-C.  The  noife  which  the  peo- 
ple made  on  thefe  occafions,  is  compared  by  Horace  to  the 
raging  of  thefea,  Epijl.  II.  i.  183,  &cc.  In  like  manner,  their 
approbation,  ( plaufus ,_)  and  difapprobation,  (Jibilus,  Jl  repit  us, 
fremitus , clamor  tomtruum , Cic.  Fam.  viii.  2.  jiflula  pajlori- 
tia,  Att.  16.)  which  at  all  times  were  fo  much  regarded,  Cic. 
Pif.  27.  Sext.  54,  55,  56,  &c.  Horat.  Od.  i.  20.  ii.  17. 

Thofe  who  acled  the  principal  parts  of  a play,  were  called 
Adores  primarum  partium  ; the  fecond,  fecund  arum  partium ; 
the  third,  tertiarum,  &c.  Ter.  Phorm.  prol.  28.  Cic.  in 
Ciecil.  15.  & Afcon.  in  loc. 

The  aflors  were  applauded  or  hilled  as  they  performed  their 
parts,  or  pleafed  the  fpeftators,  ^uinflihan.  vi.  1.  Cic.  Rofc. 
Com.  2.  Att.  i.  3,  16.  When  the  play  rvas  ended,  an  a&or 
always  laid  Plaudite,  Terent.  Sjc, 
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Thofe  adtors,  who  were  mofl  approved,  received  crowns. 
See.  as  at  other  games  ; at  firft  compofed  of  leaves  or  flowers, 
tied  round  the  head  with  firings,  called  Struppi,  Jlrophia,  v. 
-iola,  Feftus.  Plin.  xxi.  i.  afterwards  of  thin  plates  of  brafs 
gilt,  (t?  lamina  area  tenui inaurata  aut  inargentata),  called  Co- 
ROLLiE  or  corollaria  ; firft  made  by  CraiTus  of  gold  and  filver, 
Plin.  xxi.  2,  3.  Hence  COROLL  ARIUM,  a reward  given  to 
players  over  and  above  their  juft  hire,  (additum  prater quam 
quod  debitum  ejl),  Varro  de  Lat.  Ling.  iv.  36.  Pliu.  Ep.  vii. 
24.  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  79.  iv.  22.  Suet.  Aug.  45.  or  any  thing 
given  above  what  was  promifed,  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  50.  Plin.  ix. 
35.  f.  57.  The  Emperor  M.  Antoninus  ordained  that  play- 
ers Ihould  receive  from  five  to  ten  gold  pieces,  ( aurei ),  but 
not  more,  Capitolin.  1 1 . 

The  place  where  dramatic  reprefentations  were  exhibited, 
was  called  THEATRUM,  a theatre,  (a  video').  In 

antient  times  the  people  viewed  the  entertainments  Handing  j 
hence  Jlantes  for  fpedtators,  Cic.  Amic.  7.  and,  A.  U.  599,  a 
decree  of  the  fenate  was  made,  prohibiting  any  one  to  make 
feats  for  that  purpofe  in  the  city,  or  within  a mile  of  it.  At 
the  fame  time  a theatre,  which  was  building,  was,  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  cenfors,  ordered  to  be  pulled  down,  as  a 
thing  hurtful  to  good  morals,  ( nociturum  publicis  monbus), 
Liv.  Epit.  xlviii.  Valer.  Max.  ii.  4,  3. 

Afterwards  temporary  theatres  were  occafionally  eredled. 
The  moft  lplendid  was  that  of  M.  /Emilius  Scaurus,  when  te- 
dile,  which  contained  80,000  perfons,  and  was  adorned  with 
amazing  magnificence,  and  at  an  incredible  expence,  Plin. 
xxxvi.  15. 

Curio,  the  partifan  of  Ctefar,  at  the  funeral  exhibition  in 
honour  of  his  father,  (Jiinebri patris  munere ),  made  two  large 
theatres  of  wood,  adjoining  to  one  another,  fufpended  each 
on  hinges,  ( cardinumfingulorum  verfatili fufpenfa  libramento ), 
and  looking  oppofite  ways,  ( inter  fc  averfa),  fo  that  the  feenes 
fnould  not  difturb  each  other  by  their  noife,  (tie  invicem  objlrc- 
perent ) ; in  both  of  which  he  adted  ftage  plays  in  the  former 
part  of  the  day  ; then  having  fuddenly  wheeled  them  round, 
fo  that  they  flood  over  againtt  one  another,  and  thus  formed 
an  amphitheatre,  he  exhibited  Ihews  of  gladiators  in  the  after- 
' noon,  Plin.  xxxvi.  15. 

Pompey  firft  reared  a theatre  of  hewn  ftone  in  his  fecond 
confulftup,  which  contained  40,000 ; but  that  he  might  not 
incur  the  animadverlion  oi  the  cenfors,  he  dedicated  it  as  a 
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temple  to  Venus,  Suet.  Claud.  21.  ' Tertullian  do  Sped.  xo. 
j Clin.  viii.  7.  Dio,  xxxix.  38.  'Tacit,  xiv.  19.  There  were 
afterwards  feveral  theatres,  and  in  particular  thofe  of  Marcel- 
lus,  Dio,  xliii.  49.  and  of  Balbus,  near  that  of  Pompey,  Ovid. 
Trijl.  iii-  12,  13.  Amor.  ii.  7,  3.  hence  called  tria  theatra, 
the  three  theatres,  Suet.  Aug.  45,  Ovid.  Art.  iii.  394.  Trijl. 
iii.  12,  24. 

Theatres  at  firlt  were  open  at  top,  and  in  excefiive  heat  or 
rain  coverings  were  drawn  over  them,  as  over  the  amphithea- 
tre, Plin.  xix.  1.  f.  6.  xxxvi.  15.  f.  24.  Lucret.  iv.  73.  but 
in  later  times  they  were  roofed,  Stat.  Sylv.  iii.  5,  91. 

Among  the  Greeks  public  allemblies  were  held  in  the  thea- 
tre,  Cic.  Place.  7.  Tacit,  ii.  80.  Senec.  Epijl.  ic8.  And  among 
the  Romans  it  was  ufual  to  fcourge  malefactors  on  the  ltage. 
Suet.  Aug.  47.  Ibis  the  Greeks  called  ®hct«i?uv  et  7rec^mouyft*- 

tv. 

The  theatre  was  of  an  oblong  femicircular  form,  like  the 
half  of  an  amphitheatre,  Plin.  xxxvi.  16.  The  benches  or 
feats  (gradus  vel  cunei)  rofe  above  one  another,  and  were  dif- 
tributed  to  the  different  orders  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the 
amphitheatre.  The  foremoft  rows  next  the  ltage,  called  Or- 
cheflra,  were  affigned  to  the  fenators  and  ambaffadors  of  fo- 
reign ftates  ; fourteen  rows  behind  them  to  the  equites,  and 
the  reft  to  the  people,  Suet.  Aug.  44*  The  whole  was  called 
CAVE  A.  The  foremoft  rows  were  called  Cave  a prima,  or 
ima ; the  laft,  cavea  ultima  or  fumma,  Cic.  Senect.  14.  The 
middle,  cavea  media.  Suet.  ibid. 

The  parts  of  the  theatre  allotted  to  the  performers,  were 
called  Scena,  Pojlfcenium,  Profcenium,  Pulpitum,  and  Orchejlra. 

1.  SCENA,  thefeene,  was  adorned  with  columns,  ftatues, 
and  piftuxes  of  various  kinds,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
plays  exhibited,  Vitruv.  v.  8.  to  which  Virgil  alludes,  An.  i. 
166,  432.  The  ornaments  fometimes  were  inconceivably 
magnificent,  Valer.  Max.  ii.  t\,S.  Plin.  xxxvi.  15.  f.  24. 

When  the  feene  was  fuddenly  changed  by  certain  machines, 
it  was  called  Scena  Versatilis  ; when  it  was  drawn  afide, 
Scena  ductilis,  Serv.  ad  Virg.  G.  iii.  24. 

The  feenery  was  concealed  by  a curtain,  (AUL/EUM  vel 
Siparium,  oftericr  plural  - a ),  which,  contrary  to  the  modern 
cuftom,  was  dropt  (premebatur')  or  drawn  down,  as  among  us 
the  blinds  of  a carriage,  when  the  play  began,  and  raifed  {tolle- 
batur ) or.  drawn  up  when  the  play  was  over ; fometimes  al  o 

between  the  acts,  Horat.  Ep.  ii.  1,  J S9.  Art.  1 oct.  154.  Ovi 
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Mel.  iii.  hi.  Juvenal,  vi.  166.  Tlie  machine  by  which  this 
was  done  was  called  Exostr,a,  Cic.  prov.  Conf.  6.  Curtains 
and  hangings  of  tapeftry  were  alfo  ufed  in  private  houfes, 
Virg.  JEn.  1.  joi.  Herat.  Oil.  ni.  29,  13-  Sat.  li.  8,  34*  edd- 
ied Aulcea  Attalica,  becaufe  faid  to  have  been  full  invented  at 
the  court  of  Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus,  in  Alia  Minor,  Pro- 
pert.  ii.  23,  46.  Serv.  in  Virg.  flbn.  i.  701.- 

2.  POSTSCENIUM,  the  place  behind  the  feene,  where 
the  aftors  drafted  and  undreffed  ; and  where  thofe  things  were 
fuppofed  to  be  done,  which  could  not  with  propriety  be  ex- 
hibited on  the  ftage,  Herat,  de  Art.  p.  182.  Lucret.  iv.  1178. 

3.  PROSCENIUM,  the  place  before  the  feene,  where  the 
a&ors  appeared. 

The  place  where  the  aftors  recited  their  parts  was  called 
PULPITUM  ; and  the  place  where  they  danced,  ORCHES- 
TRA, which  was  about  five  feet  lower  than  the  Pulpitum , 
Vitruv.  v.  6.  Hence  Ludibria feena  et  pulpito  digna , buffoone- 
ries lit  only  for  the  ftage.  Pun.  Ep.  iv.  ,25. 


MILITARY  AFFAIRS  of  the  ROMANS. 
I.  LEVriNG  of  SOLDIERS. 

THE  Romans  were  a nation  of  warriors.  Every  citizen 
-*■  was  obliged  to  enlift  as  a foldier  when  the  public  fervice 
required,  from  the  age  of  feventeen  to  forty-fix  ; nor  at  lirft 
could  any  one  enjoy  an  office  in  the  city,  who  had  not  ferved 
ten  campaigns,  Polyb.  vi.  17.  Every  foot  foldier  was  obliged 
to  ferve  twenty  campaigns,  and  every  horfeman  ten.  At  firlt 
none  of  the  loweft  clafs  were  enlifted  as  foldiers,  nor  freed- 
men,  unlefs  in  dangerous  junctures*  Liv.  x.  21.  xxii.  11,57, 
But  this  was  afterwards  altered  by  Marius,  Sallujl.  Jug.  86. 
Cell.  xvi.  10.  ^ 

1 he  Romans,  during  the  exiftence  of  their  republic,  were 
aim  oft  always  engaged  in  wars  ; lirft  with  the  different  ftates 
of  Italy  for  near  500  years,  and  then  for  about  200  /ears 
more  in  fubduing  the  various  countries  which  compofed  that 
immenfe  empire. 

I he  Romans  never  carried  on  any  war  without  folemnly 
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proclaiming  it.  This  was  done  by  a fet  of  prielts  called  Fe- 

CIALES. 

When  the  Romans  thought  themfelves  injured  by  any  na- 
tion, they  fent  one  or  more  of  thefe  Feciales  to  demand  red  refs, 
(ad  res  repetcndas'),  Liv.  iv.  30.  xxxviii.  45.  Varr.  L.  L.  iv. 
15.  Dionyf.  ii.  72.  and  if  it  was  not  immediately  given, 
thirty-three  days  were  granted  to  confider  the  matter,  after 
which,  war  might  be  juftly  declared.  Then  the  Feciales  again 
went  to  their  confines,  and  having  thrown  a bloody  fpear  into 
them,  formally  declared  war  again!!  that  nation,  Liv.  i.  32. 
The  form  of  words  which  he  pronounced  before  he  threw  the 
fpear,  was  called  CLARIGATIO,  ( a clara  voce  qua  utebatur , 
Serv.  in  Virg.  iEn.  ix.  52.  x.  14.  Plin.  xxii.  2.  Afterwards, 
when  the  empire  was  enlarged,  and  wars  carried  on  with  dis- 
tant nations,  this  ceremony  was  performed  in  a certain  field 
near  the  city,  which  was  called  Ager  Hostilis,  Ovid.  Fajl. 
_vi.  205.  Thus  Auguftus  declared  war  profefledly  againfl 
Cleopatra,  but  in  reality  againlt  Antony,  Dio , L.  4.  So 
Marcus  Antonius,  before  he  fet  out  to  war  againlt  the  Scy- 
thians, fiiot  a bloody  fpear  from  the  temple  of  Bellona  into 
the  ager  hoftilis,  Dio,  lxxi.  53. 

In  the  firlt  ages  of  the  republic,  four  legions  for  the  molt 
part  were  annually  raifed,  two  to  each  conful ; for  two  le- 
gions compofed  a confular  army.  But  often  a greater  num- 
ber was  raifed,  ten,  Liv.  ii.  30.  vii.  35.  eighteen,  xxiv.  11. 
twenty,  xxx.  2.  twenty-one,  xxvi.  28.  xxvii.  24.  twenty- 
three,  xx.  1.  xxviii.  38.  Under  Tiberius  twenty-five,  even  in 
time  of  peace,  befides  the  troops  in  Italy,  and  the  forces  of  the 
allies,  Farit.  Atmak  iv.  5.  under  Adrian  thirty,  Spartian.  15. 
In  the  529th  year  of  the  city,  upon  the  report  of  a Gallic'  tu- 
mult, Italy  alone  is  laid  to  have  armed  80,000  cavalry,  and 
700,000  foot,  Plin.  iii.  20 ./.  24.  But  in  after  times,  when  the 
lands  were  cultivated  chiefly  by  Haves,  Liv.  vi.  1 2.  it  was  not 
fo  eafy  to  procure  foldiers.  Hence  after  the  deftruction  of 
Qiiintilius  Varus  and  his  army  in  Germany,  A.  U.  763,  Au- 
guflus  could  not  raife  forces  even  to  defend  Italy  and  Rome, 
which  he  was  afraid  the  Germans  and  Gauls  would  attack, 
without  tiling  the  greatelt  rigour,  Dio,  1 vi.  23. 

The  confuls,  after  they  entered  on  their  office,  appointed  a 
day  (diem  edicebant,  vel  indicebant ),  on  which  all  tliofe  who 
were  of  the  military  age  lliould  be  prefent  in  the  Capitol,  Liv , 
Xxvi.  31.  Fo/yb.  vi.  17. 

On  the  day  appointed,  the  confuls,  feated  in  their  curule 

chairs. 
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chairs,  held  a levy  ( dele  Bum  habeiant),  by  the  affiftance  of 
the  military  or  legionary  tribunes,  unlefs  hindered  by  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  commons,  Liv.  iii.  51.  iv.  1.  It  was  determined 
by  lot  in  what  manner  the  tribes  Humid  be  called. 

The  confuls  ordered  fuch  as  they  pleafed  to  be  ciredout  of 
each  tribe,  and  every  one  was  obliged  to  anfwer  to  his  name 
under  a fevere  penalty,  Liv.  iii.  1 1,  &.  41.  Gel!,  xi.  5.  Valor. 
Max.  vi.  3,  4.  They  were  careful  to  chufe  (lege re')  thofe  firft, 
who  had  what  were  thought  lucky  names,  ( bona  nomina),  as, 
Valerius , Salvius,  Statorius,  &c.  Cic.  Bivm.  i.  45.  Fejius  in 
voce  Lacus  Lucrinus.  Their  names  were  written  down  on 
tables  ; hence  feribere,  to  enlift,  to  levy  or  raife. 

In  certain  wars,  and  under  certain  commanders,  there  was 
the  greateft  alacrity  to  enlift,  (nomina  dare),  Liv.  x.  25.  xlii. 
32.  but  this  was  not  always  the  cafe.  Sometimes  compulfion 
( coercitio ) was  requifite  ; and  thofe  who  refufed,  (refrac- 
tarii,  qui  militiam  detreElabant),  were  forced  to  enlift  (facra - 
mento  adacli)  by  fines  and  corporal  puniffiment,  ( damno  et 
virgis),  Liv.  iv.  53.  vii.  4.  Sometimes  they  were  thrown  into 
pril'on,  ibid.  &.Dionyf.  viii.  x.  or  fold  as  flaves,  Cic.  Ceccin.  34. 
Some  cut  off  their  thumbs  or  fingers  to  render  themfelvds  un- 
fit for  fervice  : Hence  pollice  trunci,  poltroons.  But  this  did 
not  fereen  them  from  puniftiment,  Suet.  Aug.  24.  Valer.  Max. 
vi.  3,  3.  On  one  occafion  Auguftus  put  fome  of  the  moft  re- 
fradlory  to  death,  Bio,  lvi.  23. 

There  were,  however,  feveral  juft  caufes  of  exemption  from 
military  fervice,  (vacationis  militLc  vel  a militia),  of  which  the 
chief  were,  Age,  ( JEtas ),  if  above  fifty,  Liv.  xlii.  33,  34.  Dil- 
eafe  or  infirmity,  (morbus  vel  vitium),  Suet.  Aug.  24.  Office, 
(honor),  being  a magiftrate  or  prieft,  Plutarch,  in  Camill.  verf. 
Jin.  Favour  or  indulgence  (benejicium)  granted  by  the  fenate  or 
people,  Cic.  Phil.  v.  19.  de  Nat.  D.  ii.  2.  Liv.  xxxix.  19. 

1 hofe  alfo  were  excufed  who  had  ferved  out  their  time, 
(Emeriti,  quijlipendiaexplevijfent,  vel  defuncti,  Ovid.  Amor. 
ii.  9,  24.)  Such  as  claimed  this  exemption,  applied  to  the 
tribunes  of  the  commons,  Liv.  ii.  33.  who  judged  of  the  juf- 
ticc  of  their  claims,  (caufas  cognofc chant),  and  interpofed  in 
their  behalf  or  not,  as  they  judged  proper.  But  this  was 
fometimes  forbidden  by  a decree  of  the  fenate,  Liv.  xxxiv. 
56.  And  the  tribunes  themfelves  fometimes  referred  the 
matter  to  the  confuls,  Liv.  xlii.  32,  33,  &c. 

In  fudden  emergencies,  or  in  dangerous  wars,  as  a war  in 
Italy,  or  againft  the  Gauls,  which  was  called  TUMULTUS, 
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(quafi  timor  multus,  vel  a turned),  Cic.  Phil.  v.  31.  viii.  k 
Quinfhlian.  vii.  3 . no  regard  was  had  to  thefe  excufes,  ( delefius 
Jir.c  •vacation'll' us  habitus  ejl),  Liv.  vii.  n,  28.  viii.  20.  x.  2t, 
I wo  flags  were  difplayed  (vexilfa foblata  vcl prolata font')  fi  om 
the  Capitol,  the  ore  red,  ( rojeutn ),  to  fumrr.on  the  i of  ah  try, 
(ad pedites  evocanchs ,)  and  the  other  green,  ( ' cceruleum ),  to 
fummon  the  cavalry,  Serv.  in  Virg.  ILn.  viii.  4. 

On  Rich  occafions,  as  there  was  not  time  to  go  through  the 
nfual  forms,  the  conful  faid,  Qui  rempublicam  salvam  es- 
se vult,  me  sequatur.  This  was  called  CONJURATIO 
or  evocatio,  and  men  thus  raifed,  Conjurati,  Liv.  xxii.  38. 
Ccvf.  de  Bell.  G.  vii.  1.  who  were  not  confidered  as  regular 
foldiers,  Liv.  xlv.  2. 

Soldiers  raifed  upon  a fudden  alarm,  (in  tumultu ; Nam, 
tumultus  nonnunquam  levior  quam  helium,  Liv.  ii.  26.)  were 
called' Subitarii  (it a repentina  auxilia  appellabant),  Liv.  iii. 
4,  30.  or  Tumultuarji,  Liv.  i.  37.  xxxv.  2.  not  only  at 
Rome,  but  alfo  in  the  provinces,  ibid.  8c  xl.  26.  when  the 
iickly  or  infirm  were  forced  to  enlill,  who  were  called  Causa- 
xii,  Liv.  vi.  6.  If  Haves  were  found  to  have  obtruded  them- 
ielves  into  the  fervice,  ( inter  tirones),  they  were  fometimes 
punilhed  capitally,  (in  eos  animcuherfom  ejl),  Plin.  Ep.  x. 

38>  &■  39- 

The  cavalry  wrere  chofen  from  the  body  of  the  Equites,  and, 
each  had  a borfe  and  money  to  fupport  him,  given  them  by 
the  public,  Liv.  i.  43. 

On  extraordinary  occafions  fome  Equites  ferved  on  their 
own  horfes,  Liv.  v.  7.  But  that  w’as  not  ufually  done  ; nor 
were  there,  as  fome  have  thought,  any  horfe  in  the  Roman 
army,  but  from  the  Equites , till  the  time  of  Marius,  who  made 
a great  alteration  in  the  military  fyftem  of  the  Romans,  in 
this,  as  well  as  in  other  refpects. 

After  that  period  the  cavalry  was  compofed  not  merely  of 
Roman  equites,  as  formerly,  but  of  borfemen  raife  ! from  Italy 
and  the  other  provinces  ; and  the  infantry  confiftcd  chiefly  of 
the  poorer  citizens  or  of  mercenary  foldiers,  which  is  juftly 
reckoned  one  of  the  chief  caufes  of  the  ruin  of  the  republic. 

After  the  levy  was  completed,  one  foldier  was  chofen  to  re- 
peat over  the  words  of  the  military  oath,  (qui  reliquis  verba 
focramenti prieiret),  and  the  reft  fwore  after  him,  (in  verba  e- 
jus  jurabant).  Every  one  as  he  pafled  along  faid,  Idem  in  me, 
Fejlus  in  Pr^ejurationes.  Liv.  ii.  45.  Polyb.  vi.  19. 

The  form  of  the  oath  does  not  feena  to  have  been  always 
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the  fame.  The  fubftance  of  it  was,  that  they  would  obey  their 
commander,  and  not  defert  their  ftandards,  8cc.  Liv.  iii.  20. 
xxii.  38.  Cell,  xv i.  4.  Sometimes  thofe  below  feventeen  were 
obliged  to  take  the  military  oath,  (facramcnto  vcl  -urn  die  ere'), 
Liv.  xxii.  57.  xxv.  5. 

Without  this  oath  no  one  could  juftly  fight  with  the  enemy, 
Cic.  Off.  i.  11.  Hence  Jacr'amenta  is  put  for  a military  life, 
Juvenal.  xvi.  35.  Livy  fays,  that  it  was  firft  legally  exacted 
in  the  fecond  Punic  war,  xxii.  38.  where  he  feems  to  make  a 
diftinction  between  the  oath  (Sacr  amentum)  whjkh  former- 
ly was  taken  voluntarily,  when  the  troops  were  embodied, 
and  each  decuria  of  cavalry,  and  century  of  foot,  fvvore  among 
themfelves  {inter  fe  equites  decuriati,  pedites  centuriati  conjura- 
bant ),  to  act  like  good  foldiers,  (fefe  fugie  ac  formidinis  ergo 
non  abituros,  neque  ex  ordine  receffuros ),  and  the  oath  (jusju- 
randum)  which  was  exacted  by  the  military  tribunes  after 
the  levy,  {ex  voluntario  inter  ipfos  feedere  a tribunis  ad  legiti- 
viam jurisjurandi  ciBionem  tranjlatum). 

On  occafion  of  a mutiny,  the  military  oath  was  taken  anew, 
Liv.  xxviii.  29. 

Under  the  emperors  the  name  of  the  prince  rvas  infected  in 
the  military  oath,  Tacit.  Hifl.  iv.  31.  and  this  oath  ufed  to  be 
renewed  every  year  on  their  birth  day,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  6o.  by 
the  foldiers  and  people  in  the  provinces,  Id.  Pan.  68.  alfo  on 
the  kalends  of  January,  Suet.  Galb.  16.  Tacit.  Annul,  xvi.  22. 
Idijl.  i.  12. 

On  certain  occafions  perfor.s  were  fentup  and  down  the  coun- 
try to  raife  foldiers,  called  CONQUI3ITORES,  and  the  force 
ufed  for  that  purpofe,  Coercitio  vel  Conquifitio,  a prefs  or  im- 
prefs,  Liv.  xxi.  n.  xxiii.  32.  Cic.  de  Prov.  Conf.  2.  Att.  vii. 
21 . Hijl.de  Bell.  Alex.  2.  Sometimes  particular  commiflion- 
ers  ( triumviri ) were  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  Liv.  xxv.  5. 

\ eteran  foldiers  who  had  ferved  out  their  time,  {homines 
enteritis  Jlipendiis,)  were  often  induced  again  to  inlift,  who 
were  then  called  EVOC  ATI,  Liv.  xxxvii.  4.  Cic.  Fam.  iii.  7. 
Ccef.  Bell.  Civ.  iii.  53.  Sallu/i.  Jug.  84.  Dio,  xlv.  12.  Galba 
gave  this  name  to  a body  of  equites,  whom  he  appointed  to 
guard  his  perfon,  Suet.  Galb.  10.  The  Evocati  were  exempted 
from  all  the  drudgery  of  military  fervice,  {ceeterorum  immu- 
nes,  niji propul fcindi  hojlis).  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  36. 

After  Latium  and  the  ftates  of  Italy  were  fubdued,  or  ad- 
mitted into  alliance,  they  always  furnifhed  at  leaft  an  equal 
number  of  infantry  with  the  Romans,  and  the  double  of  ca- 
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valry,  Liv.  viii.  8.  xxii.  36.  fometimcs  more.  (Seep.  68.) 
The  confuls,  when  about  to  make  a levy,  fent  thefn  notice 
what  number  of  troops  they  required,  (ad  focios  Latinumque 
nomen  ad  milites  ex formula  accipicndos  mittunt,  anna , tela,  alia 
parari  jubent,  Liv.  xxii.  57.)  and  at  the  fame  time  appointed 
the  day  and  place  of  affembling,  (quo  convenient)  Liv.  xxxiv. 
56.  xxxvii.  4. 

The  forces  of  the  allies  feem  to  have  been  raifed,  (feripti 
vel  confcripti ),  much  in  the  fame  manner  with  thofe  of  the 
Romans.  They  were  paid  by  their  own  Hates,  Liv.  xxvii.  9. 
& 11.  and  received  nothing  from  the  Romans  but  corn  ; on 
which  account  they  had  a paymafler  (Qucejlor)  of  their  own, 
Poly.  vi.  But  when  all  the  Italians  were  admitted  into  the 
freedom  of  the  city,  their  forces  were  incorporated  with  thofe 
of  the  republic. 

The  troops  fent  by  foreign  kings  and  Hates  were  called  aux- 
iliaries, (AUXILIARES  milites  vel  auxilia,  ab  augeo,  Cic. 
Att.  vi.  5.  Varr.  & Fell.)  They  ufually  received  pay  and 
cloathing  from  the  republic,  although  they  fometimes  were 
fupported  by  thofe  who  fent  them. 

The  HrH  mercenary  foldiers  in  the  Roman  army,  are  faid 
to  have  been  the  Celtiberians  in  Spain,  A.  U.  537,  Liv.  xx iv. 
49.  But  thofe  muH  have  been  different  from  the  auxiliaries, 
who  are  often  mentioned  before  that  time,  Liv.  xxi.  46,  4^» 
55,  56.  xxii.  22. 

Under  the  emperors  the  Roman  armies  were  in  a great 
meafure  compofed  of  foreigners  ; and  the  provinces  faw  with 
regret  the  flower  of  their  youth  carried  off  for  that  purpofe. 
Tacit.  ILifl.  iv.  14.  Agric.  31.  Each  diffnet  was  obliged  to 
furnifli  a certain  number  of  men,  in  proportion  to  its  extent 
and  opulence. 


II.  D TVISION of  the  TROOPS  in  the  ROMAN  AR- 
MY; their  ARMS,  OFFICERS,  and  DRESS. 


AFter  the  levy  was  completed,  and  the  military  oath  admi- 
niffered,  the  troops  were  forgied  into  legions,  (LEGIO  a 
legendo,  quia  milites  in  dclc£ht  legebantur,  Varro , L.L.w.i 
which  word  is  fometimes  put  for  an  army,  Liv.  n.  2 , Tc* 
Sallujl.  Jug.  79.) 

1 
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Each  legion  was  divided  into  ten  cohorts,  each  cohort  into 
three  maniples , anieach  maniple  into  two  centuries,  (MANI- 
PULUS,  ex  manipulo  vel fafciculo feni,  haftce , vel perticce  long* 
alligato,  quern  profgno  primum  gerebat,  Ovid.  Fall.  iii.  117J. 
So  that  there  were  thirty  maniples,  and  fixty  centuries  in  a 
legion,  Gell.  xvi.  4.  and  if  there  had  always  been  too  men  in 
each  century,  as  its  name  imports,  the  legion  would  have  con- 
filled  of  6000  men.  But  this  was  not  the  cafe. 

'Ihe  number  of  men  in  a legion  was  different  at  different 
times,  Liv.  vii.  25.  viii.  8.  xxvi.  28.  xxix.  24.  xlii.  31.  xliii. 
12.  Ccef.  B.  C.  iii.  106.  B.  Al.  69.  In  the  time  of  Polybius 
it  was  4200. 

There  were  ufually  300  cavalry  joined  to  each  legion,  called 
JUSTUS  EQUITATUS,  or  ALA,  ibid.  Sc  Liv.  iii.  62. 
They  were  divided  into  ten  turmce  or  troops  ; and  each  tunnci 
into  three  decurice,  or  bodies  of  ten  men. 


The  different  kinds  of  infantry  which  compofed  the  legion 
were  three,  the  Hajlati,  Principes,  and  Triarii. 

.The  HASTATI  were  fo  called,  becaufe  they  firll  fought 
with  long  fpears,  ( hajlce ),  which  were  afterwards  laid  afide  as 
inconvenient,  Varro  de  Lat.  ling,  iv.  16.  They  confilted  of 

young  men  in  the  flower  of  life,  and  formed  the  firll  line  in 
battle,  Liv.  viii.  8. 

The  PRINCIPES  were  men  of  middle  age  in  the  vigour  of 
life  ; they  occupied  the  fccond  line.  Anciently  they  feem  to 
have  been  polled  firll ; whence  their  name,  ibid. 

The  TRIARII  were  old  foldiers  of  approved  valour,  who, 
formed  the  third  line  ; whence  their  name,  Dionvf.  viii  86 
They  were  alfo  called  PILANI,  from  the  Pilum or  javelin 
which  >they  uted ; and  the  Hajlati  and  Principes,  who  flood  be- 
fore them,  Antepilani. 

There  was  a fourth  kind  of  troops  called  VELITES  from 
t ieir  fwiftnefs  and  agility,  ("a  volando  vel  velocitcitc ),  the  light- 
armed foldiers,  indites  Icvis  armature,  vel  expediti,  vel  levis  ar« 

rnftltUted  ln  thefecond  Punic  war,  Liv.  xxvi  4. 
1 hefe  did  not  form  a part  of  the  legion,  and  had  no  certain  poll 
affigned  them;  but  fought  in  Scattered  parties  where  occafion 
required,  ufual  y before  the  lines.  To  them  were  joined  the 
flingers  and  archers,  FUNDITORES,  Baleares,  Acid,  L.) 

iv.  xxu  21.  xxvm.  37.  xxxviii.  21,  29.  SAGITTAR1I 
C/etenfes,  Arubcs,  Sec.  Liv.  xxxvii.  40.  xlii.  q - 

tr00ps  Were,anciently  called  Ferentarii, 
Jvo;  am,  {quod ante  rorat  quam phut,  Varr.  L.  L.  vi.  3.)  and, 

according 
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according  to  fome,  Accenfi.  Others  make  the  Accenji  fuper- 
numeracy  foldiers,  who  attended  the  army  to  fupply  the  place 
of  thofe  legionary  foldiers  who  died  or  were  flain,  Fejius  in 
Adscriptitii,  Varro , ibid.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  they 
were  ranked  among  the  light-armed  troops.  Thefe  were  form- 
ed into  diltiniSt  companies,  ( expediti  manipuli  8c  expedite  co- 
hortes,')  and  are  fometimes  oppofed  to  the  legionary  cohorts, 
Sallvjl.fug.  46.  90,  100. 

The  foldiers  were  often  denominated,  efpecially  under  the 
emperors,  from  the  npmbcr  of  the  legion  in  which  they  were ; 
thus,  Primani,  the  foldiers  of  the  firft  legion  ; Secundani,  Ter- 
tiani,  Shtartani,  Shiintani,  Decimani,  Fertiadecimani , Vieefima- 
ni,  Duo  die  v iccfi  m a n i,  Duo  et  vicejimani,  Sec.  Tacit.  Hill.  iv. 
36,  37.  iii.  27.  v.  1.  Suet.  Jul.  70. 

The  Velites  were  equipped  with  bows  t flings,  feven  javelins 
or  fpears  with  (lender  points  like  arrows,  fo  that  when  thrown 
they  bent  and  could  not  ealily  be  returned  by  the  enemy,  quo- 
rut n telum  inhabile  ad  remittendum  imperitis  eft ),  Liv.  xxiv.  34. 
a Spanijh /word  having  both  edge  and  point,  {quo  cafim  ct  punc- 
tim  petebant,  Liv.)  a round  buckler  (faema)  about  three  feet 
in  diameter,  made  of  wood  and  covered  with  leather ; and  a 
helmet  or  calk  for  the  head,  (GALEA  vel  Galerus \ gene- 
rally made  of  the  Ikin  of  fome  wild  bead,  to  appear  the  more 
terrible,  Polyb.  vi.  26. 

The  arms  of  the  Haflati,  Principes,  and  Friarii , both  de- 
fenfive  {arm a ad  tegendum)  and  offcnfive  {tela  ad  petendum) 
were  in  a great  meafure  the  fame  ; Polyb.  vi.  20,  &■  22. 

x.  An  oblong  fhield  (SCUTUM)  with  an  iron  bofs 

(umbo)  jutting  out  in  the  middle,  four  feet  long  and  two  feet 
and  a half  broad,  made  of  wood,  joined  together  with  little 
plates  of  iron,' and  the  whole  covered  with  a bulls  bide; 
Sometimes  a round  fhield  (Clypeus)  of  a imaller  fize. 

2.  A head  piece  (GALEA  vel  Cajfis  v.  - Ida ) of  biafs 

or  iron,  coming  down  to  the  fhoulders,  but  leaving  the  face 
uncovered,  Flor.  iv.  2.  whence  the  command  of  Cseiar  at  the 
battle  of  Pharfalia,  which  in  a great  meafure  determined  the 
fortune  of  the  day,  Faciem  feri,  miles,  Flor.  iv.  2.  Pom- 
pey’s  cavalry  being  chiefly  cornpofed  of  young  men  of  lank, 
who  were  as  much  afraid  of  having  their  vifages  disfigured  as 
of  death.  Upon  the  top  of  the  helmet  was  the  crefl,  (Cris- 
ta), adorned  with  plumes  of  feathers  of  various  colours. 

3.  A coat  of  mail,  (LORICA)  generally  made  of  lea- 
ther, covered  with  plates  of  iron  in  the  form  of  fcalcs  or  iion 

rings 
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tings  twifted  within  one  another  like  chains,  ( haniis  conferta  ). 
Inflead  of  the  coat  of  mail,  mod  ufed  only  a plate  of  brafe 
on  the  bread,  (thorax  vel  peElorale ). 

4.  Greaves  for  the  legs,  (OCRE2E),  Liv.  ix.  40.  teg- 

min  a crtirum , Virg.  i£n.  xi.  777.  fometimes  only  on  the  right 
leg,  Veget.  i.  20.  and  a kind  of  fhoe  or  covering  for  the  feet, 
called  Caliga,  fet  with  nails,  Juvenal,  xvi.  24.  ufed  chiefly  by 
the  common  foldiers,  (gregarii  vel  manipulares  milites ),  whence 
the  Emperor  Caligula  had  his  name,  Suet.  Cal.  ix.  52.  Tacit. 
Annal.  i.  41.  Cic.  Att.  ii.  3.  Hence  Caligatus , a common  foL- 
dier,  Suet.  Aug.  25.  Marius  a caliga  ad  confulettum  per- 
duclus , from  being  a common  foldier,  Senec.  de  ben.  v.  1 6. 

-5 . A {\vord  ( g/adiusvc\  enfs) and  two  long  j aveli  ns,(Pi  L A . ) 

The  cavalry  at  nrd  ufed  only  their  ordinary  clothing  for  the 
fake  of  agility,  that  they  might  more  eafily  mount  their  horfes  ; 
for  they  had  no  dirrups,  (Staple  vel  Stapeda:,  as  they  were 
afterwards  called).  When  they  were  firft  ufed  is  uncertain. 
There  is  no  mention  of  them  in  the  daffies,  nor  do  they  ap- 
pear on  ancient  coins  and  datues.  Neither  had  the  Ro- 
mans faddles  fucli  as  ours,  but  certain  coverings  of  cloth  ( vef- 
iis  Jlragula ) to  fit  on,  called  EPHIPPI  A,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  14.  44. 
vel  Strata,  with  which  a horfe  was  faid  to  be  constratus, 
Liv.  xxi.  54.  Thefethe  Germans  defpifed,  Caf.  B.  G.  iv.  2. 
The  Numidian  hdrfe  had  no  bridles,  Liv.  xxxv.  1 1. 

But  the  Roman  cavalry  afterwards  imitated  the  manner  of 
the  Greeks,  and  ufed  nearly  the  fame  armour  with  the  foot, 
Polyb.  vi.  23.  Thus,  Pliny  wrote  a book  de  jaculatione  e- 
queflri , about  the  art  of  ufing  the  javelin  on  liorfeback, 
Plin.  Ep.  iii.  4. 

Horfemen  armed  cap-a-pie , that  is,  completely  from  head 
to  foot,  were  called  Loricati  or  Cataphracti,  Liv.  xxxv. 
48.  xxx'vii.  40. 

In  each  legion  there  were  fix  military  tribunes  (See  p.  193.) 
who  commanded  under  the  conful,  each  in  his  turn,  ufually* 
month  about,  Liv.  xl.  41.  Horat.  Sat.  i.  6.  48.  In  battle,  a 
tribune  feems  to  have  had  the  charge  of  ten  centuries,  or  about 
a thoufand  men;  hence  called  in  Greek,  x*iaPX<>f>  vel  -»r.  tin- 
der the  emperors  they  were  chofen  chiefly  from  among  the 
fenators  and  equates  i hence  called  Laticlavii  and  Angusti- 
CLAVii,  Suet.  Oth.  10.  One  of  thefe  feems  to  be  called  Tri- 
bunus  cohortis,  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  9.  and  their  command  to  have 
lafted  only  fix  months ; hence  called  semestris  tribuna- 
ls, Plin.  Ep.  iv.  4.  or  SEMESTftE  aurum,  Juvenal,  vii.  8- 
eecaufe  they  had  the  right  of  wearing  a golden  ring. 

i he  tribunes  chofe  tire  officers  who  commanded  the  centu- 
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ties  (Centuriones  vel  ordinutn  duhlores ),  from  among  the 
common  foldiers,  according  to  their  merit,  Liv.  xlii.  34. 
Cff.  vi.  39.  Lucan,  i.  645.  vi.  145.  But  this  office  ( centu- 
■rionatus)  was  fometimes  difpofed  of  by  the  conful  or  procon- 
ful  through  favour,  and  even  for  money,  Cic.  Pi f 36.. 

The  badge  of  a centurion  was  a vine-rod  or  fapling,  (vitis). 
Pliti  xiv.  1.  f.  3.  ’Tacit,  i.  23.  Juvenal,  viii.  ^47.  Ovid. 
/Irt.  Am.  i.  527.  hence  vite  denary  to  be  made  a centurion; 
vitem  pofccre,  to  afk  that  office,  Juvenal,  xiv.  193.  gerere,  to 
bear  it,  Lucan,  vi.  146. 

There  were  two  centurions  in  each  maniple  called  by  the 
fame  name,  but  diltinguifhed  by  the  title  prior  former,  and 
pojlerior  latter,  becaufe  the  one  was  chofen  and  ranked  be- 
fore the  other.  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  32.  Dionyf.  ix.  10. 

Under  the  emperors  perfonswere  made  centurions  all  at 
once  through  intereft,  Dio.  lii.  25. 

The  centurion  of  the  firft  century  of  the  firfl  maniple  of 
the  Triarii.  was  called  Centurio  primi  pili,  vel  primi  ordinis, 
Liv.  xxv.  19.  or  Primus  Pi/us,  primipHus,  or  primopilus, 
Caef.  B.  G.  ii.  25.  alfo  primus  centurio , Liv.  vii.  41.  qui pri- 
mum  pihtm  ducebat , ib.  13.  Dux  legionis , Tm  Tayfexroc,^ 

Dioryf  ix.  iO.  He  prefided  over  all  the  other  centurions, 
and  had  the  charge  of  the  eagle  ( aquila ),  or  chief  ftandard  of 
the  legion,  Tacit.  Hiji.  iii.  22.  Vat.  Max.  i.  6.  1 1.  whereby 
he  obtained  both  profit  and  dignity,  being  ranked  among  the 
equites,  Juvenal,  xiv.  197.  Martial,  i.  32.  Ovid.  Amor.  iii. 

20.  Pont  iv  7.  <5.  He  had  a place  in  the  council  of  war 
with  the  conful  and  tribunes.  The  other  centurions  were 
called  tninores  ordine,  lb  49. 

The  centurion  of  the  fecond  century  of  the  firft  maniole  of 
the  7 riariiy  was  called  Pnmipilus pojlerior ; So  the  two  centu- 
rions of  the  fecond  maniple  of  the  Triarii,  Prior  centurio,  and 
pojlerior  centurio fecundi  pili ; and  fo  on  to  the  tenth,  who  was 
called  Centurio  dccinn  pili,  prior  et  pojlerior.  In  like  manner, 

, Primus princeps,fecundus ptinceps , See.  Primus  hajlatus , &c. 
Thus  there  was  a large  field  for  promotion  in  the  Roman 
army,  from  a common  foldier  to  a centurion  ; from  being 
the  loweft  centurion  of  the  tenth  maniple  of  Hajlati,  ( decimal 
hajlatus  pojlerior J,  to  the  rank  of  Primipilus , Liv.  xlii.  34. 
Any  one  of  the  chief  centurions  was  faid  ducere  honejlum  or - 
dincm  ; as  Virginius,  Liv.  iii.  44. 

t The  centurions  chofe  each  twoafliftants  or  lieutenants,  cal- 
led OP  1 10NES,  Uragi,  or  Succenturiones , Liv.  viii.  8.  hef- 
ty! in  Opt io  ; and  two  ltandard-bearers  or  enfigns,  (SIGNf- 
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FERI  vel  Vexillarii),  Liv.  vi.  8.  xxxv.  5.  Pac.  Ann.  ii.  8 1. 
hijl.  i.  41.  iii.  17.  Cic.  Divin.  i.  77. 

He  who  commanded  the  cavalry  of  a legion  was  called  Pr/8- 
FECTUS  ALiE,  Plin.  Lp.  iii.  4. 

Each  Parma  had  three  DECURIONES  or  commanders  of 
ten,  but  he  who  was  firlt  elected  commanded  the  troop, 
Polyb.  vi.  23.  and  he  was  called  Dux  turmje,  Sallufl.  Jug.  38. 
Each  decurio  had  an  opt  10  or  deputy  under  him,  F arro  de  Lai. 
ling.  iv.  16. 

The  troops  of  the  allies  (which,  as  well  as  the  horfe,  were 
called  AljE,  from  their  being  Rationed  on  the  wings,  Liv. 
xxxi.  21.  Cell.  xvi.  4.)  had  praefeits  ^PR-rEFECTI)  appointed 
them,  who  commanded  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  legionary 
tribunes,  Caf.B.  G.  i.  39.  Suet.  Aug.  38.  Claud.  35.  Plin, 
Lpifl.  x.  19.  They  were  divided  into  cohorts,  as  the  Roman 
infantry,  Sallujl  Jug.  58. 

A third  part  of  the  horfe,  and  a fifth  of  the  foot  of  the  al- 
lies were  feleited  and  pofted  near  the  conlul,  under  the  name 
of  Extraordinarii,  and  one  troop  called  Ablecti  or  Selefti, 
to  ferve  as  his  life-guards,  Liv.  xxxv.  5.  Polyb.  vi.  28. 

It  is  probable  that  the  arms  and  inferior  officers  of  the  allied 
troops  were  much  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  Romans.  ^ 

Two  legions,  with  the  due  number  of  cavalry,  ( cum  jujlo 
equitatu),  and  the  allies,  formed  what  was  called  a conl'ular 
army,  about  20,000  men,  Liv.x.  25.  in  (he  time  of  Polybius, 
1 8,600,  Polyb.  vi.  24. 

The  conlul  appointed  lieutenant-generals  (LEG  ATI)  un- 
der him,  one  or  more,  according  to  the  importance  qf  the  war, 
Liv.  ii.  2y.  59.  iv.  17.  x.  40.  43.  &c.  Sail.  Cat.  59.  Jug.  28. 
Caf.  de  bell.  civ.  ii.  17.  iii.  55. 

When  the  conful  performed  any  thing  in  perfon,  he  was 
faid  to  do  it  by  his  own  conduit  and  aulpices,  \duElu  vel  impe - 
rio,  et  aufpicio  Juo ),  Liv.  iii.  1,  17.42.  xli.  17.  28.  Plaut. 
Amph.  i.  1.  41  ii.  2.  25.  Horat.  i.  7.  27.  but  if  his  legatus 
or  any  other  perfon  did  it  by  his  command,  it  was  faid  to  be 
done,  aufpicio  confulis  et  duclu  legati , by  the  aulpices  of  the 
conlul  and  conduit  of  the  legatus.  In  this  manner  the  empe- 
rors were  faid  to  do  every  thing  by  their  aufpices,  although 
they  remained  at  Rome.  DuElu  Germanic i,  aufpiciis  P'iberii, 
Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  41.  Horat.  Od.  iv.  14.  16.  & 33.  Ovid, 
I rill.  ii.  173.  hence  aufpicia,  the  conduit,  Liv.  iii.  60. 

The  military  robe  or  cloak  of  the  general  was  called  PA- 
LUDAMEN  1UM,  or  Chlamys,  of  a fcarlet  colour  bordered 
with  purple  ; fometimes  worn  alfo  by  the  chief  officers,  Liv. 
1.  26.  Pl:n.  xvi.  3.  Pdac.  Ann.  xii.  56.  cum  paludatis  ducibus, 
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officers  in  red  coats,  Juvertal.v i.  399.  and,  according  to  fomc, 
by  the  lidtors  who  attended  the  conful  in  war,  Liv.  xli.  10! 
slv.  39.  Chlamys  waslikewife  the  name  of  a travelling  drefs, 
( veflis  viatoria ) : hence  Cklamydatus,  3 traveller  or  foreigner. 
Plant.  Pfeud.  iv.  2 3-  fc.  7.  49. 

The  military  cloak  of  the  officers  and  foldiers  was  called 
SAGUM,  alfo  Chlamys,  Plaut.  Rud.  ii.  2.  9.  an  open  robe 
drawn  over  the  other  cloaths  and  faftened  with  a clafp,  Suet. 
Jug.  26  oppofed  to  toga  the  robe  of  peace.  When  there  was 
a war  in  Italy,  f in  tumultu J,  all  the  citizens  put  on  the  fagum  : 
Hence  EJl  in  fagis  civitas,  Cic.  Phil.  viii.  11.  fumere  fuga,  ad 
faga  ire  ; et  redire  ad  togas.  Id.  v.  12.  xiv.  1.  alfo  put  for  the 
general’s  robe  ; thus,  Punico  lugubre  mutavit  fagum,  i.  e.  depo- 
fuit  coccineam  chlamydem  Antonius,  et  accepit  nig  ram,  laid  afide 
his  purple  robe  and  put  on  mourning,  Herat.  Epsd.  ix.  27. 

III.  DISCIPLINE  of  the  ROMANS , their 
MARCHES  and  ENCAMPMENTS. 

* 

'T  HE  difeipline  of  the  Romans  was  chiefly  confpicuous  in 
their  marches  and  encampments.  They  never  palled  a 
flight,  even  in  the  Jongeft  marches,  without  pitching  a camp, 
and  fortifying  it  with  a rampart  and  ditch,  Liv.  xliv.  39. 
Sallujl.  Jug.  45.  & 91.  Perfons  wrere  alw'ays  fent  before  to 
fchufe  and  mark  out  a proper  place  for  that  purpofe,  ( cajlra 
metarij.  Hence  called  MET ATORES  ; thus,  Alteris  cajlris 
vel  fecund  is,  is  put  for  alters  die,  the  fecond  day  ; tertiis  cajlris, 
quintis  cajlris,  See.  Tacit.  Hijl.  iii.  15.  iv.  71.  Ctef.  B.  G.  vii.  3 6. 

When  an  army  Raid  but  one  night  in  the  lame  camp,  or 
even  tw'o  or  three  nights,  it  was  fimply  called  cafra , and  in 
later  ages  MA^hSIO  ; which  word  is  alfo  put  for  the  journey 
of  one  day,  Plin.  xii.  14.  pr  for  an  inn,  Suet.  Tit.  to.  as 
e-raS-apf  among  the  Greeks. 

When  an  army  remained  for  a confiderable  time  in  the  fame 
place,  it  w'ns  called  Cajlra  STATIVA,  a Handing  camp,  .&S- 
TIVAj  a fummer  camp  ; and  HI11ERNA,  a wdnter  camp, 
■(which  was  firft  ufed  in  the  fiege  of  Veji),  Liv.  y.  2.  Hibernal 
cuta  cedificavit,  xxiii.  39. 

The  winter  quarters  of  the  P^omans  w^ere  ftrongly  fortified, 
and  furnifhed,  particularly  under  the  emperors,  with  every 
accommodation  like  a city,  as  florehoules,  f armaria J,  work- 
fliops,  (fabric a),  an  infirmary,  ( valetudinarium ) , See.  Hence 
from  them  many  towns  ip  Europe  are  fuppofed  to  have  had 
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their  origin ; in  England  particularly,  tliofe  whole  names  end 
in  cejler  or  chejler. 

The  form  of  the  Roman  camp  was  a fquarc,  ( quadrata Jf 
and  always  of  the  fame  figure,  Polyb.  vi.  25.  In  later  ages,  in 
imitation  of  the  Greeks,  they  fometimes  made  it  circular,  or 
adapted  it  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  Veget.  i.  23.  It  was 
furrounded  with  a ditch,  (Fossa),  ufually  nine  feet  deep  and  * 
twelve  feet  broad,  and  a rampart  (VALLUM),  compofed  of 
the  earth  dug  from  the  ditch,  (AGGER),  and  fnarp  flakes, 

( 'fades , VALLI  vel  pall) , ftuck  into  it,  Virg.  G.  ii.  25. 
Chef.  B.  Civ.  ii.  1.  15.  Polyb.  xvii.  14.  & 15. 

The  camp  had  four  gates,  one  on  each  fide,  called  Porta 
PR/ETORI  A,  vel  Extraordinaria , next  the  enemy,  Liv.  xl. 
27.  DECUMANA,  oppofite  to  the  former,  (ab  tergo  cajlro - 
rum  et  hojli  averfa , vel  ab  hojle ),  Liv.  iii.  5.  x 32.  Caef.  B.  G. 
ri.  24.  Civ.  iii.  79.  Porta  principalis  dextra  and  princi- 
palis sinistra,  Liv.  xl.  27. 

The  camp  was  divided  into  two  parts, ..called  the  upper  and 
lower. 

The  upper  part,  [pars  cajlrorum  fuperior),  was  that  next 
the  porta  pratoria , in  which  was  the  general’s  tent,  [duels  ta~ 
bernaculum),  called  PREETORIUM,  alfo  Augurale,  Tacit, ;. 
Annul,  ii.  13.  xv.  30  from  that  part  of  it  where  he  took  the 
aufpices,  (augur aculum,  Felt,  vel  augur atorium , Hygin.  de 
callramet.)  or  Augustale,  f)uin3il.  viii.  2.  8.  with  a fufficient 
fpace  around  for  his  retinue,  the  praetorian  cohort,  &c.  On 
one  fide  of  the  Pr&torium  were  the  tents  of  the  lieutenant- 
generals,  and  on  the  other  that  of  the  Quaeftor,  QILES  TO- 
RIUM,  which  feems  antiently  to  have  been  near  the  porta  de- 
cumana,  hence  called  £>ua/loria,  Liv.  x.  32.  xxxiv.  47.  Hard 
by  the  quaeftor’s  tent  was  the  FORUM,  called  alfo  Quinta- 
na, where  things  were  fold  and  meetings  held,  Liv.  xli.  2. 
Si/et.  Ner.  2 6.  Polyb.  vi.  38.  In  this  part  of  the  camp  were 
alfo  the  tents  of  the  tribunes,  prefe&s  of  the  allies,  tire  Evo~ 
call,  Ablecli , and  Extraordinarily  both  liorfe  and  foot.  But  in 
what  order  they  were  placed  does  not  appear  from  the  dallies. 
We  only  know  that  a particular  place  was  affigned  both  to  of- 
ficers and  men,  with  which  they  were  all  perfectly  acquainted. 

1 he  lower  part  of  the  camp  was  feparated  from  the  upper 
by  a broad  open  fpace,  which  extended  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  camp,  called  PRINCIPIA,  Liv.  x ii.  12.  where  the  tribu- 
nal of  the  general  was  ereCted,  when  he  either  adminifltred 
juitice  or  harangued  the  army,  Tacit.  Annul,  i.  67.  Hill.  iii. 
13.  where  tire  tribunes  held  their  courts,  (jura  reddebant ), 
Liv.  xxxm.  24.  and  punifhments  were  inflicted,  Suet.  Oth.  L 
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Aug.  24.  Liv.  viii.  32.  ix.  ! 6.  the  principal  Itandards  of  the 
army,  and  the  altars  of  the  gods  ftood,  Tacit.  Annul.  i.  39. 
alfo  the  images  of  the  emperors.  Id  iv.  2.  xv.  79.  by  which 
the  foldiers  fwore,  Liv.  xxvi.  48.  Horat.  Od.  iv.  5.  Ep.  ii.  1, 
lO.  and  depofited  their  money  at  the  Itandards,  ( ad  vel  apud 
.Jigna),  ass  in  a facred  place,  Suet.  Dom.  7.  each  a certain  part 
of  his  pay,  and  the  half  of  a donative,  which  was  not  rellored 
till  the  end  of  the  war,  Veget.  ii.  20. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  camp  the  troops  were  difpofed  in 
this  manner  : The  cavalry  in  the  middle ; on  both  lides  of 
them  the  Triorii , Principes,  and  Hajiati ; next  to  them  on 
both  hides  we-e  the  cavalry  and  foot  of  the  allies,  who,  it  is 
obfervablc,  were  always  polled  in  feparate  places,  lell  they 
fhould  form  any  plots,  (fie  quid  nova:  rei  molirentur ),  by  being 
tinited.  It  is  not  agreed  what  was  the  place  of  the  P elites. 
They  are  fnppofed  to  have  occupied  the  empty  fpace  between 
tire  rampart  and  the  tents,  which  was  20c  feet  broad.  The 
fame  may  be  faid  of  the  Haves,  (CaLO.nes  vel Jervi),  and  re- 
tainers or  followers  of  the  camp,  (Lixje,  qui  exercitum  fcque- 
bantur , qyceJHis  g at  id  Feltus,  Liv.  xxi  i.  16.  'JThefe  were 
little  ufed  in  antient  times.  A common  fohiier  was  not  allow- 
ed a Have,  but  the  officers  were,  Sa/IuJI.  Jug.  45.  i’hc  Lixa r 
v'ere  fometimes  altogether  prohibited,  Ibid.  At  other  times 
they  feem  to  have  lh,id  without  the  camp,  in  what  was  called 
Procestria,  (ttaifuia  extra  cajifa),  Feltus,  Tacit.  Hilt.  iv.  22. 

The  tents  (tenioria)  were  covered  with  leather  or  Ikins  ex- 
tended with  ropes:  hence  fub  pellibus  hiemare,  Flor.  i.  12.  du-. 
rare , Liv.  v.  2.  haberi , Id.  37.  39.  retmeri,  in  tents,  or  in 
camp,  Tacit.  Ann.  13.  35.  So  Cic.  Acad.  iv.  2.  . 

In  each  tent  were  ufually  ten  foldiers,  with  their  decanus  or 
petty  officer  who  commanded  them,  (pn  11s  pr&Juit'} , which 
was  properly  called  Contubernium,  and  they  Contubcrnaies. 
lienee  young  noblemen  under  the  general  s particular  care, 
were  laid  to  ferve  in  his  tent,  (contubernio  ejus  militare ),  and 
were  called  his  Conti  bernai.es,  Suet.  Jut.  42.  Lie. (dal.  3a. 
Plane.  2 1 . Salluji.  Jug.  64.  Hence,  Viyere  in  contubernio  ali- 
eujusy  to  live  in  one’s  family,  Pl>n.  ep.  vii.  24.  Contubernalis , 
a companion,  Id-  i.  ip-  3‘  fht  centurions  and  ftundaid- 
bearers  were  pefted  at  the  head  ol  their  companies. 

The  different  divifions  of  the  troops  were  feparated  by  in- 
tervals, called  VUE.  Of  tbefe  there  were  five  longwife,  (in 
longitm),  i.  e.  running  from  the  decuman  towards  the  pratorian 
fide  •,  and  three  acrofs,  one  in  the  lower  part  oi  the  camp, 
called  3 'uintana , and  two  in  the  upper,  namely,  the  Principia 
already  deferibed,  and  another  between  the  Prxtcnum  sin. 
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the  Prxtorian  gate.  The  rows  of  tents  between  the  via  were 
called  Strict,  (pl/.««< ) 

In  pitching  the  camp,  different  divifions  of  the  army  were 
appointed  to  execute  different  parts  of  the  work,  under  the  in- 
fpedion  of  the  tribunes  or  centurions,  Juvenal  via.  147.  as 
they  likewife  were  during  the  encampment  to  perform  different 
fervices,  ( minijleria ) to  procure  water,  forage,  wood,  &c.  From 
thefe  certain  perfons  were  exempted,  ( immunes  operum  milita- 
rium , in  uniim  pugna  laborem  gefervati , Liv.  vii.  7.)  either  by 
law  or  cultom,  as  the  Equites , Val.  Max.  ii.  9.  7.  the  Evocati 
and  veterans,  Tacit.  Annul,  i.  36.  or  by  the  favour  ( benefcio ) 
of  their  commander;  hence  called  Beneficiarii,  Fe/lus,  Caf. 
Jj . C.  i.  75.  But  afterwards  this  exemption  ufed  to  be  pur- 
chafed  from  the  centurions,  which  proved  moft  pernicious  to 
military  difeipline,  Tacit.  Annul,  i.  17.  Hijl.  i.  46.  The  fol- 
diers  obliged  to  perform  thefe  fervices  were  called  Munifices, 
Veget.  ii.  7-  19- 

Under  the  emperors  there  \Cas  a particular  officer  in  each  le- 
gion who  had  the  charge  of  the  camp,  called  Pr^fectus  cas- 
TRORUM,  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  20.  xiv.  37.  Hi  ft.  ii.  29.  Veget.  ii.  10. 

A certain  number  of  maniples  were  appointed  to  keep  guard 
at  the  gates,  on  the  rampart,  and  in  other  places  of  the  C2mp» 
before  the  Pratorium,  the  tents  of  the  Legati,  Qmsftor,  and 
tribunes,  both  by  day  and  by  night,  ( agere  excubiss  vel  jl  at  tones 
et  vigilias),  who  were  changed  every  three  hours,  Polyb.  vi.  33. 

Excubixe  denotes  watches  either  by  day  or  by  night;  Vigi- 
li«,  only  by  night.  Guards  placed  before  the  gates  were 
properly  called  Stationes,  on, the  rampart  Custody,  Liv. 
jexv.  40.  xliv.  33.  But  Jlatio  is  alfo  put  for  any  poft ; hence, 
Vetat  Pythagoras  injujfu  imperatoris , id  ejl , Dei,  de  prafidio  et 
Jlatione  vita  decedere,  Cic.  Sen.  20.  Whoever  deferted  his 
ilation  was  punifhed  with  death,  Suet.  Aug.  24. 

Every  evening  before  the  watches  were  fet,  ( antequam  vigi- 
liee  difponerentur),  the  watch- word  ( fyomblum ) or  private  fignal, 
by  which  they  might  diftinguifh  friends  from  foes,  Dio.  xiiii. 
34.  was  (liltributed  through  the  army  by  means  of  a fquare 
tablet  of  wood  in  the  form  of  a die,  called  TESSERA  from 
its  four  corners,  quatuor).  On  it  was  inferibed 

whatever  word  or  words  the  general  chofe,  which  he  feeing 
to  have  varied  every  night,  Polyb.  vi.  32. 

. A frequent  watch- word  of  Marius  was  Lar  Deus  ; of  Sul- 
la, Apollo  Dei.phicus,  and  of  Cteiar,  Venus  Genitrix 
. &c.  Serv.  ad  Virg.  JEn.  vii.  637.  of  Btutus,  Libertas,  Dio. 
47-43-  It  was  given  [teffera  data  ed)  by  the  general  to  the 
tribunes  and  prefers  of  the  allies,  by  them  to  the  centurions, 
, and 
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and  by  them  to  the  foldiers.  The  perfon  who  carried  th^ 
TeJJera  from  the  tribunes  to  the  centurions,  was  called  Tes- 
serarius,  Tacit.  Hijl.  i.  25. 

In  this  manner  alfo  the  particular  commands  of  the  general 
were  made  known  to  the  troops,  Liv.  vii.  35.  ix.  32.  xxvii. 
46.  xxviii.  14.  Suet.  Galb.  6.  which  feems  likewife  fometimes 
to  have  been  done  viva  voce , Liv.  xiiv.  33. 

Every  evening  when  the  general  difinifTed  his  chief  officers 
and  friends,  (cunt  Pr^torium  dimittebat),  after  giving  them 
his  commands,  all  the  trumpets  founded,  Liv.  xxx.  5.  xxi.  54. 
xxvi.  if.  xxxvii.  5. 

Certain  perfons  were  every  night  appointed  to  go  round  (cir- 
nimire  vel  obire)  the  watches  ; hence  called  circtjitores,  vel 
Circitores.  This  feems  to  have  been  at  firft  done  by  the  equi- 
tesy  Liv.  xxii.  i . and  tribunes,  Id.  xxviii.  24.  on  extraordinary 
occafions  by  the  legati  and  general  himfelf,  Sallujl.  Jug.  45. 
At  laft  particular  perfons  were  chofen  for  that  purpofe  by  the 
tribunes,  Veget.  iii.  8. 

The  Romans  ufed  only  wind-inftruments  of  mufic  in  the 
army.  Thefe  were  the  TUBA,  ftr.iight  like  our  trumpet ; 
CORNU,  the  horn,  bent  almoft  round;  BUCCINA,  fimilar  to 
the  horn,  commonly  ufed  by  the  watches;  L1TUUS,  the  cla- 
rion, bent  a little  at  the  end,  like  the  augur’s  ftnfF  or  lituus\ 
all  of  brafs  : Whence  thofe  who  blew  them  were  called  JE- 
NEATORES,  Suet.  Jul.  32.  The  Tuba  was  ufed  as  a fignal 
for  the  foot,  the  Litur/s  for  the  horfe,  Acrott.  ad  Horat.  Od.  i. 
1.  23.  but  they  are  fometimes  confounded,  V rrg.  JEn.  vi.  167. 
and  both  called  Concha , bccaufe  firft  made  of  ihells,  Id.  171. 

The  fignal  was  given  for  changing  the  watches  ( vigiiiis  mu- 
tandis) with  a trumpet  or  horn,  (tuba),  Lucan,  viii.  24-  (bucci- 
nd),  Liv.  vii.  35.  Tacit.  Hijl.  v.  22.  hence  ad  tertiam  buccinam „ 
for  vigiliam , Liv.  xxvi.  1 5.  and  the  time  was  determined  by 
hour- glades,  (per  clepjdras),  Veget.  iii.  8.  See  p.  248. 

A principal  part  of  the  difeipline  of  the  camp  confided  in 
exercifes,  (whence  the  army  was  called  Exercitus),  walking 
and  running  (decutfio)  completely  armed,  Liv.  xxiii.  35.  xxvi. 
51.  xxix.  22.  Polyb.  vi.  20.  leaping,  fwimming,  Suet.  Aug. 
65.  vaulting  ( falitio ) upon  horfes  of  wood,  Veget.  i.  18. 
lhooting  the  arrow,  and  throwing  the  javelin  ; attacking  a 
wooden  figure  of  a man  as  a real  enemy,  (exercitia  ad  palurn, 
vel  Palaria),  Juvenal,  vi.  246.  the  carrying  of  weights,  &c. 
Virg.  G.  iii.  346. 

When  the  general  thought  proper  to  decamp,  (ca/Ira  move- 
re),  he  gave  the  fignal  for  collefting  their  baggage,  (colligendi 
vo fa.)  whereupon  all  took  down  their  tents,  (taL  macula  deten- 
J deb  ant,) 
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debant),  but  not  till  they  faw  this  done  to  the  tents  of  the  ge- 
neral and  tribunes,  Polyb.  vi.  Upon  the  next  fignal  they  put  - 
their  baggage  on  the  beads  of  burden,  and  upon  the  third  ig* 
nal  began  to  march  ; firft  the  extraordinarii  and  the  allies  of 
the  right  wing  with  their  baggage,  then  the  legions,  and  lad  ot 
all  the  allies  of  the  left  wing,  with  a party  of  horfe  in  the  rear, 
(ad  cigmen  ccgendmn,  i.  e.  colligendum , to  prevent  draggling), 
and  fometimes  on  the  flanks,  in  fuch  order,  ( comp  of to  agmine > 
non  itineri  magis  opto,  quam  pralio,)  that  they  might  readily  be 
formed  into  the  line  of  battle  if  an  enemy  attacked  them. 

An  army  in  clofe  array  was  called  Agmf.n  pilatum,  Serv. 
in  Virg.  JEn.  xii.  121.  vel  juftum.  Tacit,  hid.  i.  68.  When 
under  no  apprehenfion  of  an  enemy,  they  were  lefs  guarded, 

( agmine  incauto , i.  c minus  munito , ut  inter pcicatos  ducebaty  fj. 
conful),  Liv.  xxxv.  4. 

The  form  of  the  army  on  march,  however,  varied  accord- 
ing to  circumdances  and  the  nature  of  the  ground,  Liv.  xxxv. 

4.  27.  28.  It  was  fometimes  dilpofed  into  a fquare,  (agmen 
quADRATUM),  with  the  baggage  in  the  middle,  Liy.  xxxi.  37. 
xxxix.  30.  Hirt.  de  bell.  Gall.  viii.  8.  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  51* 

Scouts  (fpeculatorcs  J were  always  fent  before  to  reconnoitre 
the  ground,  ( ad  omnia  exploranda),  Suet.  Jul,  58.  Sail.  Jug. 
46.  A certain  kind  of  foldiers  under  the  emperors  were  called 
SPECULATORES,  Tacit.  Hijl.  i.  24.  25.  27.  ii.  n.  33.73. 
Suet.  Claud.  35.  Oth.  5. 

The  foldiers  were  trained  with  great  care  to  obferve  the  mi- 
litary pace,  f gradu  militari  incedere J,  and  to  follow  the  dan- 
dards,  (fignafequi).  For  that  purpofe,  when  encamped,  they 
were  led  out  thrice  a-month,  fometimes  ten,  fometimes  twen- 
ty miles,  lefs  or  more,  as  the  general  inclined.  They  ufually 
marched  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  in  five  hours,  fometimes 
with  a quickened  pace  ( gradu  vel  agmine  citato  J twenty-four 
miles  in  that  time,  Veget.  i.  9. 

The  load  which  a Roman  foldier  carried  is  almod  incredi- 
ble, Virg.  G.  iii.  346.  Herat.  Sat.  ii.  2.  10.  victuals  ( cibaria  ) 
for  fifteen  days,  Cic.lufc.  ii.  15.  16.  fometimes  more,  Liv. 
Epit.  57.  ufually  corn,  as  being  lighter,  fometimes  dred  food, 
{coElus  cibus),  Liv.  iii.  27.  utenfils,  ( utenfilia ),  ib.  42.  a faw, 
a bafket,  a mattock,  ( rutrum ),  an  ax,  a hook,  and  leathern 
thong,  (falx  et  lorum  ad  pabulandum ),  a chain,  a pot,  Sec. 
Liv.  xxviii.  45.  Horat.  Epod.  ix.  13.  dakes,  ufually  three  or 
four,  fometimes  twelve,  Liv.  iii.  2 7.  the  whole  amounting  to 
fixty  pound  weight,  befides  arms;  fora  Roman  foldier  confi- 
dered  thefe  not  as  a burden,  but  as  a part  of  himfelf,  [arma. 
membra  militei  d:tcebani'j)  Cic.  Tufc.  ii.  16. 
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Under  this  load  they  commonly  marched  twenty  miles  4- 
day,  fomctimes  more,  Vegct.  i.  10.  Spartian.  Adrian.  10. 

There  were  beads  of  burden  for  carrying  the  tents,  mills, 
baggage,  &c.  (Jumenta  sarcinaria,  C<tJ\  B.  L.  i.  81.)  The 
ancient  Romans  rarely  ufed  waggons,  as  being  more  cumbcr- 
fome,  Sallujl.  Jug.  45. 

The  general  uiually  marched  in  the  centre,  fometimes  in 
the  rear,  or  where-ever  his  prefence  was  neceflary.  Ibid, 
et  Polyb.  x.  22. 

When  they  came  near  the  place  of  encampment,  fome  tri- 
bunes and  centurions,  with  proper  perfons  appointed  for  that 
fervice,  {cu\n  metatoribus),  were  fent  before  to  mark  out  the 
ground,  and  aflVn  to  each  his  proper  quarters,  which  they  did 
by  ercfting  flags  (vexilla)oi  different  colours  in  the  feveral  parts'. 

The  place  for  the  general’s  tent  was  marked  with  a white 
flag ; and  when  it  was  once  fixed,  the  places  of  the  reft  fol- 
lowed of  courfe,  as  being  afeertained  and  known,  Polyb.  vi. 
39.  When  the  troops  came  up,  they  immediately  fet  about 
making  the  rampart,  ( vallum  jaciebant ),  while  part  of  the 
army  kept  guard  ( praftdium  agitabant),  to  prevent  furprife. 
The  camp  was  always  marked  out  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
fortified,  if  they  were  to  continue  in  it  only  for  a Angle  night. 
Jofeph.  bell.  Jud.  iii.  6. 

IV.  The  ORDER  of  BATTLE , and  the  different 
STANDARDS. 

nr  HE  Roman  army  was  ufually  drawn  up  in  three  lines, 
^ ( triplice  acie,  vel  triplicibus  fubftdiis,  Salluft.  Jug,  49.) 

each  feveral  rows  deep. 

The  HaJIati  were  placed  in  the  firft  line ; ( in  prima  acie,  vel 
in  principiis  J ; the  Priticipts  in  the  fecond  ; and  the  T riant  or 
Pilattt  in  the  third ; at  proper  diftances  from  one  another. 
The  Principe s are  fuppofed  anciently  to  have  flood  foremoft  : 
Hence  pqjl principia,  behind  the  firft  line,  Ter.  Eun.  iv.  7.  11. 
Liv.  ii.  65.  iii.  22.  viii.  10.  Ttanfvorfts  principiis,  the  front 
or  firft  line  being  turned  into  the  flank,  Sallujl.  Jug.  49.  Liv. 
viii.  8.  xxxvii.  39. 

A maniple  of  each  kind  of  troops  was  placed  behind  one 
another,  fo  that  each  legion  had  ten  maniples  in  front.  They 
were  not  placed  direcfly  behind  one  another  as  on  march,  ( ag - 
mine  quadrato ',  but  obliquely,  in  the  form  pf  what  is  called  a 
Quincunx,  Virg.  G.  it.  279.  unlefs  when  they  had  to  contend 
with  elephants,  as  at  the  battle  of  Zama,  Pclyb.  xv.  9.  et 
Appian.  Liv.  xxx.  33.  There  were  certain  intervals  or  fpaces 
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(VI2E)  not  only  between  the  lines,  but  likewife  between  the 
maniples.  Hence  ordines  explicare,  'to  arrange  in  order  of 
battle,  Liv-  iii.  60.  and  in  the  maniples  each  man  had  a free 
fpace  of  at  lead  three  feet,  both  on  the  fide  and  behind, 
Polyb.  xvii.  1 6. 

The  V elites  were  placed  in  the  fpaces  or  intervals  (in  vus.) 
between  the  maniples,  Liv.  xxx.  33.  Sallujl.  ibid,  or  on  the 
wings,  xlii.  58. 

The  Roman  legions  poffelfed  the  centre,  ( medium  aciem  tene- 
bant,)  the  allies  and  auxiliaries  the  right  and  left  wings,  ( cor- 
nua ),  Liv.  xxxvii.  39.  The  cavalry  were  forrietimes  placed, 
behind  the  foot,  whence  they  were  fuddenly  let  out  on  the 
enemy  through  the  intervals  between  the  maniples,  Liv.  x.  5. 
but  they  were  commonly  polled  on  the  wings,  Liv.  Xxviii.  14. 
hence  called  ALvE,  Gel/.  xvi.  4.  P/in.  ep.  7.  30.  which  name 
is  commonly  applied  to  the  cavalry  of  the  allies,  ( alarii  vel  ala - 
rii  equites),  Liv.  xxxv.  5.  Cic.  Fam.  ii.  17.  when  diftinguifhed. 
from  the  cavalry  of  the  legions,  ( equites  legionarii J,  Liv.  xl. 
40.  CaT.  B.  G.  i.  41.  and  likewife  to  the  auxiliary  infantry, 
[cohortes alaresxeX  alarice),  Liv.x.  40.  43.  Chef.  B.  C.i.  65.  ii.  16. 

This  arrangement  however  was  not  always  obferved.  Some- 
times all  the  different  kinds  of  troops  were  placed  in  the  fame 
line.  For  inftance,  when  there  were  two  legions,  the  one  le- 
gion and  its  allies  were  placed  in  the  fird  line,  arid  the  other 
behind  as  a body  of  referve,  (infubftdiis  vel  prafidiis J,  Liv. 
xxvii.  2.  12.  xxix.  2.  xxx  18.  This  was  called  Acies: 
duplex,  Caf.  B.  C.  i.  75.  Sallujl.  Cat.  59.  when  there  was 
only  one  line,  Acies  Simplex,  Caf.  B.  G.  iii.  25.  Afr.  12. 
53.  Some  think,  that  in  latter  times  an  army  was  drawn  up  in 
order  of  battle,  without  any  regard  to  the  divifion  of  foldiers 
into  different  ranks.  In  the  defeription  of  Ctefar’s  battles 
there  is  no  mention  made  of  the  foldiers  being  divided  into 
Hajlati , Principes,  and  Triarii,  but  only  of  a certain  number 
of  legions  and  cohorts,  which  Caefar  generally  drew  up  in  three 
lines,  Ctef.  B.  G.  i.  19.  41.  ii.  22.  iv.  1 1.  B.  C.  i.  57.  75.  iii. 
74.  Afr.  53.  So  Sallujl.  Cat.  59.  Tacit.  Hijl. fix.  24.  In  the 
battle  of  Pharfalia  he  formed  a body  of  referve,  which  he  calls 
a fourth  line,  (quartam  aciem  injlituit),  to  oppofe  the  ca- 
valry of  Pompey,  which  indeed  determined  the  fortune  of  the 
day,  B.  C.  iii.  7 6.  This  was  properly  called  Acies  quadru- 
Plex;  as,  B.  Afr.  58. 

In  the  time  of  Csefar  the  braved  troops  were  commonly 
placed  in  the  front,  Sallujl.  ei  C&f.  ibid  contrary  to  the  ancient 
cudom.  ibis,  and  various  other  alterations  in  the  military 
art,  are  aferibed  to  Marius. 

3 B 2 Acies 
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Acies  Is  put  not  only  for  the  whole  or  a part  of  an  army 
in  order  of  battle  ; as,  Aciem  injlruere , aqttarc , exornare,  ex- 
plicate, extenuare,  firmare , perturbare , in/taurare , rejlituere p 
redintcgrare , &c.  but  alfo  for  the  battle  itfelf,  Cic.  Fam.  vi.  3. 
Suet.  Aug.  20.  Cotnmjfam  aciem  fecutus  ejl  terra  tremor,  there 
happened  an  earthquake,  after  the  fight  was  begun,  Fior.  ii. 
<5.  Pojl  acies  primas,  after  the  firft  battle,  Ovid.  Met.  xui.  207. 

Each  century,  or  at  lead  each  maniple,  had  its  proper  ft-m- 
dard  and  ftandard-bvarer,  Farrode  Lot.  ling.  iv  16.  Liv.  viii.  8. 
Veget.  ii.  23.  Hence  milites  fgni  unius , of  one  maniple  or 
CenturV,  Liv,  xxv.  23.  xxxiii.  1.9.  Reliquci  figna  in  fubfidio  ar- 
tiles  cc'llscat,  he  placed  the  reft  of  the  troops  as  a body  of  re- 
ferve  or  in  the  fecond  line  more  clolely,  SalluJ?.  Cat.  figna 
inferre , to  advance  ; convertere , to  face  about,  Caf.  B.  G.  i. 
2 5.  ejferre,  to  go  out  of  the  camp.  Liv.  xxv  4.  a ftgnis  d feede- 
rs, to  defert,  Ibid.  20.  referre,  to  retreat ; alio  to  recover  the 
ftandards,  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  826. Jigna  conferee , vel ftgnis  collalis 
confligcre , to  engage ; Jigui s infeftis  infer ri,  ire  vel  incede ; e,  t© 
march  againft  the  enemy,  urbemintrare  julfigtiis , Liv.  iii.  51. 
fubftgnis  legiones  ducere , in  battle  order,  Cic.  Att.  xvi.  8.  ftgnet 
hftjla  ferre,  to  advance  as  if  to  an  attack,  Fug.  JEn.  v.  582. 

The  enfign  of  a nianipulus  was  anciently  a bundle  of  htiy 
on  the  top  of  a pole,  (See  p.  367.)  whence  hides  maniputaris, 
a common  foldier,  Ovid.  Faf.  iii.  116.  Afterwards  a fpear 
with  a crofs  piece  of  wood  on  the  top,  fometimes  the  figure  of 
a hand  above,  probably  in  allufion  to  the  word  dmnipuius  ; and 
below,  a fmall  round  or  oval  (hield,  commonly  of  diver,  Phn. 
xxx iii.  3 . alfo  of  gold,  Het  odian.  iv.  7.  on  which  were  reprefented 
the  images  of  the  warlike  deities,  as  Mars  or  Minerva  ; and 
after  the  extinction  of  liberty,  of  the  emperors,  Tacit.  Ann.  i. 
43.  Hi/l.  i.  41.  iv.  62.  or  of  their  favourites,  Suet.  Tib.  48. 
Cal.  1 4.  Hence  the  ftandards  were  called  Numina  legiotwm, 
and  worfhipped  with  religious  adoration,  Suet.  Cal.  14.  Fit.  2. 
Tacit.  Ann.  i.  39.  Feget.  ii.  6.  The  foldiers  fwore  by  them, 

X-ucart.  i.  374.  ... 

We  read  alfo  of  the  ftandards  of  thecohorts,  Liv.  xxvn.  13. 
Oaf.  B.  G.  ii.  25.  Tacit.  Ann.x.  i«.  Hijl.  i.4i«  as  ofprefeas 
or  commanders  of  the  cohorts,  S alluf.  fug*  46.  But  then  a 
whole  is  fuppofed  to  be  put  for  a part,  cohortcs  for  manipuli  or 
or  dines,- ^vhich  were  properly  faid  adfigna  convenire  etcontincri , 
Csef.  B.  G.  vi.  1.  31.  37.  The  divifions  of  the  legion,  how- 
ever, feem  to  have  been  different  at  different  times.^  Caefar 
mentions  120  chofcn  men  of  the  fame  century,  B.  C.  in.  7 6. 
and  Vegetius  makes  nianipulus  the  fame  with  cbntuhermam , it. 

1 a.  It  is  at  lealt  certain  that  there  always  was  a diverfity  of 
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ranks,  Ordines  inferiores  et  superiores,  Caf.  B.  G.  vi. 
34.  Tacit.  Hif.  i.  $2.  iv.  59.  and  a gradation  of  preferments, 
Ordines  vel  gradus  militia:,  Ibid,  et  Caef.  B.  C.  i.  44.  Suet,. 
Claud.  25.  The  divifions  moft  frequently  mentioned  are 
Cohortes,  battalions  of  foot,  and  TURMi,  t reaps  of  horfe, 
Cic.  Marcel.  2.  Fam.  xv.  2.  Att.  vi.  2.  Cohors  is  fometimes 
applied  to  the  auxiliaries,  and  oppofed  to  the  legions.  Tacit , 
Hijl.  ii.  89.  v.  18.  It  is  alfo,  although  more  rarely,  applied 
to  cavalry,  P/in.  Ep.  x.  107. 

The  ftandards  of  the  different  divifions  had  certain  letters 
inferibed  on  them,  to  diftinguifh  the  one  from  the  other,  Veget. 
ii.  13. 

The  ftandard  of  the  cavalry  was  called  VEXILLUM,  a flag 
or  banner,  i.  e.  a fquare  piece  of  cloth  fixed  on  the  end  of  a 
fpear,  Liv.  ufed  alfo  by  the  foot,  Caf.  G.  vi.  33.  37.  particu- 
larly by  the  veterans  who  had  ferved  out  their  time,  but  under 
the  emperors  were  {till  retained  in  the  army,  and  fought  in 
bodies  diftin£t  from  the  legion,  under  a particular  ftandard  of 
their  own,  [fub  vexillo , hence  called  VEXILLARII),  Tacit . 
Ann.  i.  17.  26.  36.  38.  But  Vexillum  or  Vexillatio  is  alfo  put 
for  any  number  of  troops  following  one  ftandard,  Tacit.  Hif . 
i.  31.  70.  Suet.  Galb.  18.  Stat.  Theb.  xii.  782. 

To  lofe  the  ftandards  was  always  efteemed  difgraceful, 
[Magnum  perdere  crimen  erat , Ovid.  Faft.  iii.  114.)  parti- 
cularly to  the  ftandard-bearer,  Caf.  B.  G.  iv.  23.  v.  29.  B.  C.  i, 
54.  fometimes  a capital  crime,  Liv.  ii.  59.  Hence,  to  ani- 
mate the  foldiers,  the  ftandards  were  fometimes  thrown  a- 
mong  the  enemy,  Liv.  iii.  70.  vi.  8.  xxv.  14.  xxvi.  5. 

A filver  eagle,  with  expanded  wings,  on  the  top  of  a fpear, 
fometimes  holding  a thunderbolt  in  its  claws,  with  the  figure 
Of  a fmall  chapel  above  it,  Dio.  xl.  18.  was  the  common  ftan- 
dard of  the  legion,  at  leaft  after  the  time  of  Marius,  for  be- 
fore that  the  figures  of  other  animals  were  ufed,  P/in.  x.  4.  f* 

5.  Hence  AQUILA  is  put  for  a legion,  Caf  Htfp.  30.  and 
aquila  ftgnaque  for  all  the  ftandards  of  a legion,  Tacit  pajjlnu 
It  was  anciently  carried  before  the  firft  maniple  of  the  Triarii, 
but  after  the  time  of  Marius,  in  the  firft  line,  and  near  it  was 
the  ordinary  place  of  the  general,  Salluf.  Cat.  59.  almoft  in 
the  centre  of  the  army ; thus,  Medio  dux  agmine  Turnus 
vertitur  arma  tenens , Virg.  AEn.  ix.  28.  ufually  on  horfeback,  * 
Liv.  vi.  7.  Sail.  Cat.  59.  Caf.  Gall.  i.  25.  So  likewjfe  the  Le- 
gati  and  Tribunes,  Ibid.  & Caf.  vii.  65. 

The  foldiers  who  fought  before  the  ftandards,  or  in  the  firft 
line,  were  called  ANTESIGNANI,  Liv.  ii.  20.  iv.  37.  vii. 
16.  33.  ix.  32.  39.  xxii.  5.  xxx.  33.  Caf  B.  C.  i.  41.  52! 
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Thcfe  behind  the  ftandards,  ( poft  ftgna),  POSTSIGN  ANI, 
Div.  viii.  ii.  Frcntin.  Strateg.  i.  3.  17.  vel  SUBSIGN  ANI, 
Tacit.  FUJI.  i.  70.  but  the  Subftgnani  feem  to  have  been  the 
fame  with  the  V e.\illarii,  or  priviledged  veterans,  Id.  iv.  33. 
Ann.  i.  3 6. 

The  general  was  ufually  attended  by  a feleft  band,  called 
COHORS  PRETORIA,  Cic.  Cat.  ii.  II.  Fam.X.  30.  Sallu/l. 
Cat.  60.  Jug.  98.  firft  inftituted  by  Scipio  Africanus,  Fe/Ius  ; 
but  fomething  fimilar  was  ufed  long  before  that  time,  Liv.  ii. 
20.  not  mentioned  in  Cxfar  unlefs  by  the  by,  B.  G.  i.  31. 

When  a general,,  after  having  confulted  the  aufpices,  had 
determined  to  lead  forth  his  troops  againft  the  enemy,  a red 
flag  was  difplayed,  (vexillutn  vel  fignum  pugmt  proponebatur). 
On  a fpear  from  the  top  of  the  Pratorium , Cxi.  de  bell.  G. 
ii.  20.  Liv.  xxii.  45.  which  was  the  fignal  to  prepare  for  bat- 
tle. Then  having  called  an  alfembly  by  the  found  of  a trum- 
pet, ( clajfco , i.  e.  tuba  condone  advocata,  Liv.  iii.  62.  vii.  36. 
viii.  7.  32.)  he  harangued  ( allcquebatur ) the  foldiers,  who  ufu- 
ally fignified  their  approbation  by  {bouts,  by  railing  their  right 
hands,  ib.  & Lucan,  i.  386.  or  by  beating  on  their  lhields  with 
their  fpears.  Silence  was  a mark  of  timidity,  Lucan,  ii.  59 6. 
This  addrefs  was  fometimes  made  in  the  open  field  from  a 
tribunal  raifed  of  turf,  (e  tribunal!  cefpititio  aut  viridi  cefpite  ex- 
trude), Tacit.  Ann.  i.  18.  Plin.  Paneg.  56.  Stat.  Silv.  v.  2. 
144.  A general  always  addrefled  his  troops  by  the  title  of  mi- 
lit  ts  : Hence  Cxfar  greatly  mortified  the  foldiers  of  the  tenth 
legion,  when  they  demanded  their  dilcharge,  by  calling  them 
Ojhtirites  inftead  of  niilites,  Dio.  xlii.  53.  Suet.  Cxf.  70. 

After  the  harangue  all  the  trumpets  founded,  (ftgna  cane- 
bant),  which  was  the  fignal  for  marching,  Lucan,  ii.  597. 

At  the  fame  time  the  foldiers  called  out  To  arms , (ad  ar- 
MA  conclamatum  e/I)  The  ftandards  which  flood  fixed  in  the 
ground  were  pulled  up,  ( convellebantur ),  Liv.  iii.  50.  54.  vi. 
28.  Virg.  JEn.  xi.  19.  If  this  was  done  eafily,  it  was  reckon- 
ed a good  omen  ; if  not,  the  contrary,  Liv.  xxii.  3.  Cic.  div. 
i.  35.  Val.  Max.  i.  2.  ir.  Lucan  vii.  162.  Hence,  AquiU 
prodire  nolcnles,  the  eagles  unwilling  to  move,  Flor.  ii.  6.  Dio. 
xl.  18.  The  watch-word  was  given,  (fignum  datum  eft),  ei- 
ther viva  voce,  or  by  means  of  a teft'era,  Cxf.  de  B.  G.  ii.  20. 
de  B.  Afric.  83.  as  other  orders  were  communicated,  Liv. 
v.  36.  xxi.  14.  In  the  mean  time  many  of  the  foldiers  made 
their  teflaments,  (in  prodnElu,  fee  p 57.)  Ge/l.  xv.  27. 

When  the  army  was  advanced  near  the  enemy  ( ir/tra  teli 
conjeBum,  unde  a ferentariis pra/ium  committi  pojjet),  the  gene- 
ral riding  round  the  ranks  again  exhorted  them  to  courage, 
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and  then  gave  the  fignal  to  engage.  Upon  which  all  the  trum- 
pets founded,  and  the  foldiers  rufhed  forward  to  the  charge 
with  a great  Ihout,  ( maxima  clamore  pro  cur  rebuilt  cumfgnis  vel 
pilis  inj'ejlis,  i.  e.  in  kojlem  verfis  vel  direct  is  J,  Salluft.  Cat.  60. 
Caef.  B.  Civ.  iii.  92.  Liv.  vi.  8.  &c.  Dio.  xxxvi.  32.  which 
they  did  to  animate  one  another  and  intimidate  the  enemy, 
Ceef  ibid.  Hence  primus  clamor  atque  impetus  rem  decrevit% 
when  the  enemy  were  eafily  conquered,  Liv.  xxv.  4. 

The  V elites  firft  began  the  battle ; and  when  repulfed  re- 
treated, either  through  the  intervals  between  the  files,  (per 
intervalla  ordinum ),  or  by  the  flanks  of  the  army,  and  rallied, 
in  the  rear. ' Then  the  Hajlati  advanced ; and  if  they  were 
defeated,  they, retired  flowly,  (prep pede)  into  the  intervals  of 
the  ranks  of  the  Principes , or  if  greatly  fatigued,  behind  them. 
Then  the  Principe  s engaged  ; and  if  they  too  were  defeated, 
the  T riarii  rofe  up,  ( confurgebant ) : for  hitherto  they  continu- 
ed in  a {looping*  pofture,  ( fibjtdebant , hinc  didii  subsidia, 
Fefus),  leaning  on  their  right  knee,  with  their  left  leg  llretch- 
ed  out,  and  protedled  with  their  fhields  ; hence,  Ad  triari- 
os  ventum  est,  it  is  come  to  the  lalt  pufli,  Liv.  viii.  8. 

The  Triarii  receiving  the  Hajlati  and  Principes  into  the  void 
fpaces  between  their  manipuli,  and  chafing  their  ranks  ( com- 
prejjis  ordinibus),  without  leaving  any  fpace  between  them,  in 
one  compadl  body  (uno  continente  ag/nine ) renewed  the  combat. 
Thus  the  enemy  had  feveral  freih  attacks  to  fuftain  before 
they  gained  the  victory.  If  the  Triarii  were  defeated,  the 
day  was  loft,  and  a retreat  was  founded,  (receptui  cecinerunt)3 
Liv.  viii.  8.  9. 

This  was  the  ufual  manner  of  attack  before  the  time  of  Ma- 
rius. After  that  feveral  alterations  took  place,  which,  how- 
ever, are  not  exadlly  afcertained. 

The  legions  fometimes  drew  lots  about  the  order  of  their 
march,  and  the  place  they  were  to  occupy  in  the  field,  Tacit. 
Hijl.  ii.  41. 

The  Romans  varied  the  line  of  battle  by  advancing  or  with- 
drawing particular  parts.  They  ufually  engaged  with  a ftraight 
front,  ( recta  j route,  Feftus ; vel  aquatis  frontibus,  Tibull.  iv. 
1.  103.  acies  directa).  Sometimes  the  wings  were  advan- 
ced before  the  centre,  (acies  sinuata)  Senec.  de  beat.  Pit.  4. 
Liv.  xxviii.  14.  which  was  the  ufual  method,  Plutarch,  in  Ma- 
rio-,) or  the  contrary,  (acies  gibbera  vel  fiexa),  which  Hanni- 
bal ufed  in  the  battle  of  Cannce,  Liv.  xxii.  47.  Sometimes 
they  formed  themfelves  into  the  figure  of  a wedge,  (CUNEUS 
yel  trigonum , a triangle),  called  by  the  foldiers  Caput  porci- 
Pumi  like  the  Greek  letter  Delta,  A,  Liv.  viii.  10.  gjunctil. 
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ii.  13.  Virg.  xii.  269.  457.  Caf.  vi.  39.  So  the  Germans, 
Tacit.  6.  and  Spaniards,  Liv.  xxxix.  31.  But  cuneus  is  alfo 
put  for  anyclofe  body,  as  the  Macedonian  phalanx  > Liv.  xxxii. 
17.  Sometimes  they  formed  themfelves  to  receive  the  cuneus , 
in  the  form  of  a FORCEPS  or  fcilTars  j thus,  V,  Ge/l.  x.  9. 
Yeget.  ii.  19. 

When  furrounded  by  the  enemy,  they  often  formed  them- 
felves into  a round  body,  (ORBIS  vel  GLOBUS,  hence 
crbes  facer e vel  volvere  ; in  orbem  fe  tutari  vel  conglobare ),  Sallujl. 
Jug.  97.  Liv.  ii.  50.  iv.  28.  39.  xxiii.  27.  Caf.  B.  G.  iv.  37. 
Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  11. 

When  they  advanced  or  retreated  in  feparate  parties,  with- 
out remaining  in  any  fixed  pofition,  it  was  called  SERRA, 
fejlus. 

When  the  Romans  gained  a victory,  the  foldiers  with 
{houts  of  joy  faluted  their  general  by  the  title  of  IMPERA- 
TOR.  (See  p.  164.)  His  li£tors  wreathed  their  ffces  with 
. Jaurel,  Plutarch,  in  Lucull.  as  did  alfo  the  foldiers  their  fpears 
and  javelins,  Stat.  Silv.  v.  t.  92.  Martial,  vii.  5.  6.  Plin.  xv. 
30.  He  immediately  fent  letters  wrapped  round  with  laurel 
flit  era  laureates ) to  the  fenate,  to  inform  them  of  his  i'uccefs, 
to  which  Ovid  alludes  Amor.  i.  11.  25.  and  if  the  vi&ory  was 
coufiderable,  to  demand  a triumph.  Liv.  xlv.  1.  Cic.  Pif.  17. 
Att.  v.  2C.  Fam.  ii.  10.  Appian.  b.  Mithrid.  p.  223.  to  which 
Perfius  alludes,  vi.  43.  Thefe  kind  of  letters  were  feldom 
fent  under  the  emperors,  Dio.  liv.  11.  Tacit.  Agric.  18.  If 
the  fenate  approved,  they  decreed  a thankfgiving  ( Jupplicatio , vel 
fupplicium , vel  gratulatioy£\c.  Marcel].  4.  Fam.  ii.  18.)  to  the 
gods,  and  confirmed  to  the  general  the  title  of  Imperator, 
which  he  retained  till  his  triumph  or  return  to  the  city,  Cic. 
Phil.  xiv.  3,  4,  5.  In  the  mean  time  his  liclors  having  the  fafees 
wreathed  with  laurel  attended  him.  lb. 


V.  MILITART  REWARDS. 

AFter  a vi£lory  the  general  afiemblcd  his  troops,  and  in 
prefence  of  the  whole  army  bellowed  rewards  on  thole 
who  deferved  them.  Thefe  were  of  various  kinds. 

The  higheft  reward  was  the  civic  crown,  (CORONA 
CIVICA),  given  to  him  who  had  faved  the  life  of  a citizen, 
Cell.  v.  6.  Liv.  vi.  20.  x.  46.  with  this  infeription,  o.b  civem 
Servatum,  vel  -es,  - tos , Senec.  clem.  i.  26.  made  of  oak-leaves, 
(e  fronds  querna,  hence  called  guercus  civilis,  Virg.  Ain.  vi. 
■772.)  and  by  the  appointment  of  the  general  prefented  by  the 
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pcrfon  who  had  been  faved  to  his  preferver,  whom  he  ever  ;after 
refpe£ted  as  a parent,  Cic.  Plane.  30.  Under  the  emperors 
it  was  always  bellowed  by  the  prince  ( imperatoria  manu),  Ta- 
cit. Ann.  iii.  21.  xv.  4a..  It  was  attended  with  particular  ho- 
nours. The  pcrfon  who  received  it  wore  it  at  the  fpe&acles, 
and  fat  next  the  fenate.  When  he  entered,  the  .audience  rofe 
up,  as  a mark  of  refpe£l,  [tneunil  etiatn  ab  fenatu  njJ'urgebatur), 
Tlin.  xxi.  4.  Among  the  honours  decreed  to  Auguftus  by 
the  fenate  was  this,  that  a civic  crown  lliould  be  fufpended 
from  the  top  of  his  houfe,  between  two  laurel  branches* 
which  were  fet  up  in  the  vellibule  before  the  gate,  as  if  he 
were  the  perpetual  preferver  of  his  citizens,  and  the  conque- 
ror of  his  enemies,  Dio.  liii.  16.  Val.  Max. id.  8.  jin.  Ovid. 
Pajl.  I.614.  iv.  953-  Trijl.  iii.  1.35- — 48.  So  Claudius,  Suet. 
17.  hence,  in  fome  of  the  coins  of  Auguftus,  there  is  a civie 
crown,  with  thefe  words  inferibed,  ob  cives  servatos. 

To  the  perfon  who  firft  mounted  the  rampart,  or  entered 
the  camp  of  the  enemy,  was  given  by  the  general  a golden 
crown,  called  Corona  VaLlaris  vel  Castrensis,  Val.  Max. 
i.  8.  To  him  who  firft  fealed  the  walls  of  a city  in  an  aflault. 
Corona  Muralis,  Liv.  xxvi.  48.  who  firft  boarded  the  fhip 
of  an  enemy,  Corona  Navalis,  Fejlus,  (jell.  v.  6. 

Auguftus  gave  to  Agrippa,  after  defeating  Sextus  Pom- 
peius  in  a fea-fight  near  Sicily,  a golden  crown,  adorned  with 
figures  of  the  beaks  of  {hips,  hence  called  Rostrata,  Virg. 
viii.  684.  faid  to  have  beerr  never  given  to  any  other  perfon, 
Liv.  Epit.  129.  Paterc.  ii.  81.  Dio.  xlix.  14.  but  according  to 
Feltus  in  vce.  Navali,  and  Pliny,  vii.  30.  xvi.  4.  it  was  alfo 
given  to  M.  Varro  in  the  war  againft  the  pirates  by  Pompeyj 
but  they  feem  to  -confound  the  corona  rojlrata  and  navalis , 
which  others  make  different.  So  alfo  Suet.  Claud.  17. 

When  an  army  was  freed  from  a blockade,  the  foldiers  gave 
to  their  deliverer  (ei  duel,  qui  liberavit,  Gell.  v.  6.)  a crown 
made  of  the  grafs  which  grew  in  the  place  where  they  had  been 
blocked  up;  hence  called  graminea  corona  OBSIDION AL1S, 
Liv.  vii.  37.  Plin.  xxii.  4.  5.  This  of  all  military  honours  wa3 
efteemed  the  greateft.  A few,  who  had  the  Angular  good 
fortune  to  obtain  it,  are  recounted,  lb.  5.  & 6. 

Golden  crowns  were  alfo  given  to  officers  and  foldiers 
who  had  difplayed  Angular  bravery ; as  to  T.  Manlius  Tor* 
quatus,  and  M.  Valerius  Corvus,  who  each  of  them  flew  a 
Gaul  in  Angle  combat,  Linn  vii.  10.  2 6.  to  P.  Decius,  who 
preferved  the  Roman  army  from  being  furrounded  by  the 
Samnites,  Id.  37.  and  to  others,  x.  44.  xxvi.  21.  xxx.  15. 
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There  were  fmaller  rewards  (premia  mi  nor  a)  of  various  kinds  j 
as,  a fpear  without  any  iron  on  it,  (Hast  a pur  a),  Virg.  JEn. 
Vi.  760.  Suet.  Claud.  28. — a flag  or  banner,  i.  e.  a llrcamev 
on  the  end  of  a lance  or  fpear  (VEXILLUM,  quajt  parvum 
•velum,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  viii.  1 .)  of  different  colours,  with 
or  without  embroidery,  (auratum  vel  purum ),  Sail.  Jug.  85. 
Suet.  Aug.  25. — Trappings,  (PHALERjF),  ornaments  for 
horfes,  Virg.  JEn.  v.  310.  Liv.  xxii.  52.  and  for  men,  Liv. 
ix.  46.  Cic.Att.  xVi.  17.  Verr.  iii.  80.  iv.  1 2.—  Golden  chains, 
(Attrca  TORQUES),  Tacit.  Annul . ii.  9.  iii.  21.  Juvenal,  xvi. 
60.  which  went  round  the  neck,  whereas  the  Phalera  hung 
down  on  the  breall,  S/7.  ltal.xv.  32. — Bracelets,  ( ARMILL2E), 
ornaments  for  the  arms,  Liv.  x 44. — Cornicula,  ornaments 
for  the  helmet  in  the  form  of  horns,  Ibid.  — CATELL7E  vel 
Cateimlx,  chains  compofed  of  rings  ; whereas  the  Torquct 
were  twilled  (tort e)  like  a rope,  Liv.  xxxix.  31. — FIBULAE, 
clafps,  or  buckles  lor  faftenirig  a belt  or  garment,  Ibid. 

Thefe  prefents  \Vere  conferred  by  the  general  in  prefence  of 
the  army ; and  fuch  as  received  them,  after  being  publicly 
praifed,  were  placed  next  him,  Sal.  Jug.  54.  Liv.  xxiv.  16. 
Cic.  Phil.  v.  13.  17.  They  ever  after  kejrt  them  with  great 
care,  and  wore  them  at  the  lpe£lacles  and  on  all  public  occa^ 
lions,  Liv.  x.  47.  They  full  wore  them  at  the  games,  A.  U. 
459.  lb. 

The  fpoils  (SPOLIA,  vel  Exuvia)  taken  from  the  enemy, 
were  fixed  up  on  their  door-polls,  or  in  the  moll  confpicuous 
part  of  their  houfes,  Virg.  JEn.  ii.  504.  Liv.  xxiii.  23. 

When  the  general  of  the  Romans  flew  the  general  of  the 
enemy  in  Angle  combat,  the  fpoils  which  he  took  from  him, 
(qua  dux  duel  detraxit ),  were  called  SPOLIA  OPIMA,  (ab 
Ope  vel  opibus,  Feftus),  Liv.  4.  20.  and  hung  up  in  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Feretrius,  built  by  Romulus,  and  repaired  by  Au- 
gullus,  by  the  advice  of  Atticus,  Nep.  in  vit.  20.  Thefe  fpoils 
were  obtained  only  thrice  before  the  fall  of  the  republic  ; the 
firll  by  Romulus,  who  flew  A cron  king  of  the  Caeninenfes, 
Liv.  i.  io;  the  next  by  A.  Cornelius  Coflus,  who  flew  Lar 
Tolumnius  king  of  the  Vejentes,  A.  U.  318.  Liv.  iv.  20.  and 
the  third  by  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  who  flew  Viridomarus 
king  of  the  Gauls,  A.  U.  530,  Liv.  Epit.  xx.  Virg.  JEn.  vi. 
859.  Plutarch,  in  Marcello ; Propert.  iv.  II. 

Florus  calls  the  fpoils  Opima,  which  Scipio  ./Fmilianus, 
when  in  a fubordinate  rank,  took  from  the  king  of  the  Tur- 
duli  and  Vaccai  in  Spain,  whom  he  flew  in  Angle  combat,  ii.  1 7. 
but  the  Spolia  Opima  could  properly  be  obtained  only  by  a per- 
fo:i  invelted  with  fupreme  command,  Dio.  Ii.  24- 

Sometimes" 
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Sometimes  foldiers,  on  account  of  their  bravery,  received  a 
.double  fhare  of  corn,  ( duplex  frumentum ),  which  they  might 
give  away  to  whom  they  pleafed  ; hence  called  DUPLICA- 
RII,  Liv.  ii.  59.  vii.  37.  alio  double  pay  ( duplex  Jlipendium  Jt 
cloaths,  &c.  Cecf.  bell,  civ,  iii.  53.  called  by  Cicero  Diaria, 
Att.  vlii-  14. 


VI.  A TRIUMPH. 

'“pHE  higheft  military  honour  which  could  be  obtained  in  the 
Roman  ftate  was  a TRIUMPH,  or  folemn  proceffion, 
with  which  a vidrtorious  general  and  his  army  advanced 
through  the  city  to  the  Capitol  ; fo  called  from  ept&fifac,  the 
Greek  name  of  Bacchus,  who  is  faid  to  have  been  the  inventor 
of  fuch  proceffions,  Tarro  de  Lat.  ling.  v.  7.  Plin.  vii.  56.  f.  57. 
It  had  its  origin  at  Rome,  from  Romulus  carrying  the  Spolia 
opima  in  proceffion  to  the  Capitol,  Dionyf.  ii.  34.  and  the  firft: 
who  entered  the  city  in  the  form  of  a regular  triumph  was 
Tarquinius  Prifcus,  Liv . i.  38.  the  next  P.  Valerius,  Liv.  ii. 
7.  and  the  firft  who  triumphed  after  the  expiration  of  his 
jnagiftracy,  ( aclo  honore ),  was  Q^Publilius  Philo,  Id.  viii.  26. 

A triumph  was  decreed  by  the  fenate,  and  fometimes  by 
the  people  againft  the  will  of  the  fenate,  Liv,  iii.  63.  vii.  17. 
to  the  general  who,  in  a juft  war  with  foreigners,  (judo  et  hoj'r- 
tilt  bello , Cic  Dejot.  5.)  and  in  one  battle  had  flain  above  <jooo 
enemies  of  the  republic,  and  by  that  vi£tory  had  enlarged  the 
limits  of  the  empire,  Vail.  Max.  ii.  8.  Whence  a triumph 
was  called  JuJlus , which  was  fairly  won,  Cic.  Pif.  19.  Hor. 
Od.  i.  12.  54.  And  a general  was  faid  Triumphare , et  agere 
vel  deportare  triumphant  de  vel  ex  aliquo  ; triumphare  aliquem 
vel  aliquidy  Virg.  Am.  yi.  836.  Plin.  v.  5.  ducere,  port  are  t vel 
agere  eum  in  triumpho , 

There  was  no  juft  triumph  for  a vi&ory  in  a civil  war,  Val. 
Max.  ii.  8.  7.  P10r.  br.  2.  Dio.  xlii.  18.  hence,  Bella  geri  pla- 
cuit  nullos  habitura  triumphos  ? Lucan,  i.  12.  although  this  was 
not jal ways  obferved,  Liv.  Epit.  1 15.  1 16.  133.  PJin.  Paneg.  2. 
Dio.  xliii.  19.  nor  when  one  had  been  firft  defeated,  and  after- 
wards only  recovered  what  was  loft,  Orof  iv.  nor  anciently 
could  one  enjoy  that  honour,  who  was  inverted  with  an  ex- 
traordinary command,  as  Scipio  in  Spain,  Liv.  xxviii.  38- 
xxxv i 20.  nor  unlefs  he  left  his  province  in  a ftate  of  peace, 
hi  ought  from  thence  his  army  to  Rome  sjonp  with  him, 
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to  be  prefent  at  the  triumph,  Liv.  xxvi.  2t.  xxxi.  49.  xxxix. 
29.  xlv.  38.  But  thefe  rules  were  fametimes  violated,  parti- 
cularly in  the  cafe  of  Pompey,  Dal.  Max.  viii.  15.  8.  Dio. 
xxxvii.  25. 

There  are  inftances  of  a triumph  being  celebrated  without 
either  the  authority  of  the  fenate,  or  the  order  of  the  people, 
Liv.  x.  37.  Orof.  v.  4.  Cic.  Coel.  14.  Suet.  ‘Tib.  2.  Da!.  Max. 
v.  4.  6.  and  alfo  when  no  war  was  carried  on,  Liv.  xL  38. 

Thofe  who  were  refuted  a triumph  at  Rome  by  public  au- 
thority, fometimes  celebrated  it  on  the  Alban  mountain.  This 
was  fil'd:  done  by  Papirius  Mafo,  A.  U.  522.  Dal.  Max.  iii.  6. 
5.  whom  feveral  afterwards  imitated,  Liv.  xxvi.  21.  xxxiii. 
24.  xlii.  21.  xlv.  38. 

As  no  perfon  could  enter  the  city  while  inverted  with  mili- 
tary command,  generals,  on  the  day  of  their  triumph,  were, 
by  a pirticular  order  of  the  people,  freed  from  that  rertriciion, 
(Ut  its,  quo  die  urbetn  trhanphantes  invthere'ntur,  impcrium  ejjit  J, 
Liv.  xlv.  35. 

The  triumphal  procertion  began  from  the  Campus  Martins , 
and  went  from  thence  along  the  Via  Triumphglis , through  the 
Campus  and  Circus  Flaminius  to  the  Porta  Trit/mphalis , and 
thence  through  the  mod  public  places  of  the  city  to  the  Capi- 
tol. The  ftreets  were  ftrewed  with  flowers,  and  the  altars 
fmoaked  with  incenfe,  Ovid.  Trijl.  iv.  2.  4. 

Firrt  went  muficians  of  various  kinds,  finging  and  playing 
triumphal  fongs  ; next  were  led  the  oxen  to  be  facrificed,. 
having  their  horns  gilt,  and  their  heads  adorned  with  fillets 
and  garlands  ; then  in  carriages  were  brought  the  fpoils  taken 
front  the  ertemy,  ftatues,  pictures,  plate,  armour,  gold  and 
filver,  and  brafs  ■,  alfo  golden  crowns,  and  other  gifts  fent  by 
the  allied  and  tributary  dates,  Liv.  xxxiii.  24.  xxxvii.  58. 
xxxix.  q.  7*  xl.  43*  40*  APn.  viii.  J20.  I he  titles 

of  the  vanquithed  nations  were  inferibed  on  wooden  frames, 
(inferculis),  Suet.  Jul.  37.  Cic.  Off.  i.  3 6.  and  the  images  or 
reprefentations  of  the  conc]uercd  countries,  cities,  See.  Liv . 
xxvi.  21.  ®hiinciii.  vi.  3.  P/in.  v.  5.  Ovid.  Pont.  ii.  1.  37. 
iii.  4.  25.  Art.  Am.  i.  220.  Fkr.  iv.  2.  The  captive  leaders 
followed  in  chains,  with  their  children  and  attendants ; after 
the  captives,  came  the  liftors,  having  their  fafccs  wreathed 
with  laurel,  followed  by  a great  company  of  muficians  and 
dancers  drefled  like  fatyrs,  and  wearing  crowns  of  gold  ; in 
the  midft  of  whom  was  a Pantomime,  clothed  in  a female  garo, 
whoft  bufitiefs  it  wasy\vith  his  looks  and  gdturcs,  to  infuit 
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the  vanquilhed.  Next  followed  a long  train  of  perfons'car- 

fying  perfumes,  (fujjhnenta ). Then  came  the  general 

(DUX)  drelt  i:i  purple  embroidered  with  gold,  {toga  piBa  et 
tanicd  paimtitd),  with  a crown  of  laurel  on  his  head,  Liv.  ii. 
47.  x.  8.  Dionyf.  v.  47.  Plin.  xv.  30.  v.  39.  a branch  of  lau- 
rel in  his  right  hand.  Pint,  in  /Emil,  and  in  his  left  an  ivory 
feeptre,  with  an  eagle  on  the  top,  Juvenal,  x.  43.  having  his 
face  painted  with  vermilion,  in  like  manner  as  the  datue  of  Jupi- 
ter on  fedival  days,  P/in.  xxxiii.  7.  f.  36.  and  a golden  ball 
(nittva  bulla ) hanging  from  his  neck  on  his  brealt,  with  fome 
amulet  in  it,  or  magical  preservative  againft  envy,  Macrob. 
Sat.  i.  6.  Handing  in  a gilded  chariot,  {/Ians  in  curru  aurato), 
Liv.  v.  23.  adorned  with  ivory,  Ovid  Pont.  iii.  4-35.  Juvenal. 
viii.  3.  and  drawn  by  four  white  horfes,  Ovid.  Art.  i.  214.  at 
lead  after  the  time  of  Camillus,  Liv.  v.  23.  fometimes  by  e- 
lephants,  Plin.  viii.  2.  attended  by  his  relations,  Suet.  Tib.  2. 
Dom'tt.  2.  Cic.  Mur  an.  5.  and  a great  crowd  of  citizens,  all  in 
white,  Juvenal,  x.  45.  His  children  ufed  to  ride  in  the  chariot 
along  with  hint,  Liv.  xlv.  40.  Appian.  de  Punic,  and,  that  he 
might  not  be  too  much  elated,  ( ne  fibi  placeret),  a Have,  car- 
rying a golden  crown  fparkling  with  gems  Hood  behind  him, 
who  frequently  whifpered  in  his  ear,  Remember  that  thou 
art  A man  ! Plin.  xxxiii.  1.  f.  4.  Juvenal,  x.  41.  Zonar.  ii. 
Tertull.  Apolog.  33.  After  the  general,  followed  the  confuls 
and  fenators  on  foot,  at  lead  according  to  the  appointment  of 
Augudus  ; for  formerly  they  ufed  to  go  before  him,  Dio.  Ii.  21. 
Ilis  legati  and  military  tribunes  commonly  rode  by  his  fide, 
Cic.  Pif.  27. 

The  vi£torious  army,  horfeand  foot,  came  lad,  all  in  their 
order,  crowned  with  laurel,  and  decorated  with  the  gifts 
which  they  had  received  for  their  valour,  fmging  their  own 
and  their  general’s  praifes,  Liv.  v.  49.  xlv.  38.  but  fometime^ 
throwing  out  railleries  againd  him,  Suet.  Jul.  49.  51.  Dionys. 
vii.  72.  Martial,  i.  5.  3.  often  exclaiming,  lo  Triumphe,  in 
which"  avll  the  citizens,  as  they  paffed  along,  joined,  Herat. 
Od.  iv.  2.  49.  Ovid.  Trift.  iv.  2.  5 1.  Amor.  i.  2.  34. 
ti  The  general,  when  he  began  to  turn  his  chariot  from  the 
Forum  to  the  Capitol,  ordered  the  captive,  kings  and  leaders 
of  the  enemy  to  be  led  to  prifon,  and  there  to  be  flain,  Cic. 
Vcrr.x.  30.  Liv.  xxvi.  13.  Dio.  xl.  41.  xliii.  19.  but  not  al- 
ways, dppian.  de  bell.  Mithrid.  253.  Liv.  xlv.  41,  42.  and  when 
he  reached  the  Capitol,  he  ufed  to  wait  till  he  heard  thatthefe 
lavage  orders  were  executed,  Jofeph.  de  bell.  Jud.  vii.  24. 

Then,  after  having  offered  up  a prayer  of  thankfgiving  to 
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Jupiter  and  the  other  gods  for  his  fuccefs,  he  commanded 
the  victims  to  be  facrificed,  which  were  always  white,  Ovid . 
ibid,  from  the  river  Clitumnus,  Virg.  G.  ii.  146.  and  depoG- 
ted  his  golden  crown  in  the  lap  of  Jupiter,  (in  gremio  Jovts) 
Senec.  Helv.  10.  to  whom  he  dedicated  part  of  the  fpoils, 
Plin.  xv.  30.  xxxv,  40.  After  which  he  gave  a magnificent 
entertainment  in  the  Capitol  to  his  friends  and  the  chief  men 
of  the  city.  The  confuls  were  invited,  but  were  afterwards  de. 
fired  not  to  come,  ( ut  venire fuperfederent ),  that  there  might  be  no 
one  at  the  fealt  fuperior  to  file  triumphant  general,  Val.  Max, 
ii.  8.  6.  After  fupper  he  was  conduced  home  by  the  people, 
with  mufic  and  a great  number  of  lamps  and  torches,  Dio, 
xliii.  22.  Flor.  ii.  2.  Cic.  Sen.  13.  which  fometimes  alfo  were 
ufed  in  the  triumphal  procelhon,  Suet.  Jul. 

The  gold  and  Giver  were  depcGted  in  the  treafury,  Liv.  x. 
46.  and  a certain  fum  was  ufually  given  as  a donative  to  the 
officers  and  foldiers,  who  then  were  dilbanded,  ( exauclcrati 
et  dimiffi),  Liv.  xxviii.  9.  xxx.  45.  xxxvi.  40. — The  funeral 
proceffion  l'omctimes  took,  up  more  than  one  day ; that  of 
Paul  us  aTmilius  three,  Plutarch. 

When  the  vi&ory  was  gained  by  fea,  it  was  called  a Na- 
val Triumph  ; which  honour  was  firft  granted  to  Duilius, 
who  defeated  the  Carthaginian  fleet  near  Lipu>a  in  the  firlt 
Punic  war,  A.  U.  493.  Liv.  Epit.  17.  and  a pillar  erected  to 
him  in  the  Forum,  called  Columna  Rostrata,  £hiin£ht.\. 
7.  Sil.  vi.  663.  with  an  infeription,  part  ot  which  ftill  remains. 

When  a victory  had  been  gained  without  difficulty,  or  the 
like,  Cell.  v.  6.  an  inferior  kind  of  triumph  was  granted,  calk- 
ed OVATIO,  in  which  the  general  entered  the  city  on  foot 
or  on  horfeback,  Dio.  liv.  8.  crowned  with  myrtle,  not  with 
laurel,  Plin.  xv.  29.  f.  28.  and  inftead  of  bullocks,  facrificed  a 
iheet,  (ovem),  whence  its  name,  Plut.  in  Marcell.  Dionyf.x.  47. 
viii.  9.  Liv.  iii.  10.  xxvi.  21.  xxxi.  20.  xxxiii.  28.  xli.  28. 

After  Auguftus  the  honour  of  a triumph  was  in  a manner 
confined  to  the  emperors  themfelves,  Dio.  lxii.  19.  & 23-  and 
the  generals  who  afted  with  delegated  authority  under  their 
aufpices,  only  received  triumphal  ornaments,  a kind  of  honour 
devifed  by  Auguftus,  Suet.  Tib.  9.  Dio.  liv.  24.31.  Hence 
L,  Vitellius,  having  taken  fferracina  by  ftorm,  lent  a laurel 
branch  in  token  of  it  (lauream  profpere  gejl <e  rei ) to  his  brother. 
Tacit.  Hijl.  iii.  77.  As  the  emperors  were  fo  great,  that  they 
might  defpife  triumphs,  Flor.  iv.  1 2.  53.  fo  that  honour  was 
thought  above  the  lot  of  a private  perfon  ; fuch  therefore  ufu- 
aJly  declined  it,  although  offered  to  them  ; as,  \ inicius,  Pto, 
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liii.  26.  Agrippa,  Id.  liv.  11.  & 24.  Plautius,  Id.  lx.  30.  We 
read,  however,  of  a triumph  being  granted  to  Belifarius  the 
general  of  Juftinian,  for  his  vidtories  in  Africa,  which  he  ce- 
lebrated at  Constantinople,  and  is  thclnft  inftance  of  a triumph 
recorded  in  hiitory,  Procop.  The  laft  triumph  celebrated  at 
Rome,  was  by  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  20  Nov.  A.  D.  303. 
Eutrop.  ix.  27.  juft  before  they  refigned  the  empire,  lb.  28. 

VII.  MIL  IT  ART  PUNISHMENTS. 

THESE  were  cf  various  kinds,  either  lighter  or  more  fe- 
vere. 

The  lighter  punifnments,  or  fuch  as  were  attended  with  in- 
convenience, bl's,  or  difgrace,  were  chiefly  thefe,  1.  Depriva- 
tion of  pay,  cither  in  whole  or  in  part,  (JHpendio  privari),  Liv. 
xl.  41.  the  puniihment  of  thofe  who  were  often  abfent  from 
their  ftandards,  (Infrequentes,  Plaut.  True.  ii.  1.  19.) 
A foldier  puntfhed  in  this  manner  was  called  EErf.  dirutus, 
Fejlus.  Whence  Cicero  facetioufly  applies  this  name  to  a per- 
fon  deprived  of  his  fortune  at  play,  Verr.  v.  1 3 . or  a bankrupt 

by  any  other  means,  Phil.  xiii.  12. 2.  Forfeiture  of  their 

fpears,  Censio  Hastaria,  Fejlus. -3.  Removal  from  their 

tent,  ( locum  in  quo  tenderent  mutare ,)  Liv.  xxv.  6.  fometimes 
to  remain  without  the  camp  and  without  tents,  Liv.  x.  4.  or 
at  a diftance  from  the  winter-quarters,  Liv.  xxvi.  1 . Val.  Max. 

11.  7.  15. 4.  Not  to  recline  or  fit  at  meals  with  the 

reft,  {cibum  Jlantes  capere),  Liv.  xxiv.  16. 3.  To  ftand 

before  the  pratorium  in  a loofe  jacket.  Suet.  Aug.  24.  Val.  Max. 
ii.  7.  9.  and  the  centurions  without  their  girdle,  ( difcincli ), 

Liv-  xxvii.  13.  or  to  dig  in  that  drefs,  Pint,  in  Lucull. 6. 

To  get  an  allowance  of  barley  inftead  of  wheat,  (hordeo  pafci)t 

Liv.  ibid.  Suet.  Aug.  24. 7.  Degradation  of  rank;  (gradus 

dejeSlio) ; an  exchange  into  an  inferior  corps  or  lefs  honourable 
fervice,  (militia  muta'tio),  Val.  Max.  ibid. 8.  'l'obe  remov- 

ed from  the  camp,  (a  cadris  fegregari),  and  employed  in  various 
works,  V -get.  iii.  4.  an  impofition  of  labour,  munerum  indiSfio , 
or  difmifiion  with  difgrace,  (ignorninose  mitti ),  Hirt.  de  bell! 
Afr.  54.  vel  exauctoratio,  Plitt.  Ep.  vi.  31.  A.  Gellius 
mentions  a Angular  punifhment,  namely,  of  letting  blood 
(fanguinem  mittendi),  x.  8.  Sometimes  a whole  legion  was 
deprived  of  its  name,  as  that  called  Augusta,  Dio.  liv  1 1 
The  more  fevere  pumfhments  were,  1.  To  be  beaten  with 
fods,  (vjrgts  cadi),  or  with  a vine-fapling,  (vite),  Val.  Max.  ii. 
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7.  4.  Juvenal,  viii.  247 2.  To  be  feourged  and  fold  as 

a Dave,  Liv.  Epit.  55. 3.  To  be  beaten  ro  death  with 

Hicks,  called  FUSTUARIUM,  the  baftinado,  Liv.  v.  6.  Cic. 
Phil.  iii.  6.  Polyb.  vi.  35.  which  was  the.  ufual  punifliment  of 
theft,  defertion,  perjury,  &c.  When  a foldier  was  to  fuffer 
this  punifliment,  the  tribune  firfl:  ftruck  him  gently  with  a 
flafF,  on  which  fignal  all  the  foldjers  of  the  legion  fell  upon 
him  with  flicks  and  ftones,  and  generally  killed  him  on  the 
fpot.  If  he  made  his  efcape,  for  he  might  fly,  he  cou'd  not 
however  return  to  his  native  country,  becaufe  no  one,  not  e- 
venhis  relations,  durft  admit  him  into  their,  houfes,  Polyb. 
ibid. 4.  To  be  overwhelmed  with  flones  ( lapidibus  coope- 
rin') and  hurdles,  (fub  crate  tiecari),.  lav.  i.  5 1.  iv.  50. C. 

To  be  beheaded,  (fecuri  percuti),  Liv.  ii.  59.  xxviii.  29.  Epit. 
xv.  fometimes  crucified,  Liv.  xxx.  43.  and  to  be  left  unbu- 
ried, Vale  Max.  ii.  7,  15. 6.  To  be  ftabbed  by  the  fwords 

of  the  foldiers,  ‘Tacit.  A anal.  i.  44.  and  under  the  emperors, 
to  be  expofed  to  wild  bealte,  or  to  be  burnt  alive,  See. 

Punifhments  were  inflicted  by  the  legionary  tribunes  and 
pncfe&s  of  the  allies,  with  their  council  ; or  by  the  general, 
from  whom  there  was  no  appeal,  Polyb.  vi.  35. 

When  a number  had  been  guilty  of  the  fame  crime,  as  in 
the  cafe  of  a mutiny,  every  tenth  man  was  chofen  by  lot  for 
punifliment,  which  was  called  DECIMATIO,  Liv.  ii.  59.  Cic . 
C Inert.  46.  Suet.  Aug.  24.  Galb.  12.  Tacit.  Hijl.  i.  37.  Plu- 
tarch, in  Crafs.  Dio.  xli.  35.  xlviii.  42.  xlix.  27.  & 38.  or  the 
molt  culpable  were  feledled,  Liv.  xxviii.  29.  Sometimes  on- 
ly the  20th  man  was  punifhed  vicesimatio *,  or  the  tooth, 
CF.NTEsimatio,  Capitol  in.  in  Macriti,  12. 


VIII.  MIL  IT  A RT  PA  T and  DIS  CIIA  R CE. 


THE  Roman  Soldiers  at  firfl  received  no  pay  (Jlipendium) 
from  the  public.  Every  one  ferved  at  his  own  char- 
ges. . . 

Pay  was  firfl  granted  to  the  foot,  A.  U.  347>  Liv.  iv.  59. 
and  three  years  after,  during  the  fiege  of  Veji,  to  the  horfe, 
Id-  V* 

It  was  In  the  time  of  the  republic  very  lnconfiderable  ; two 
c.boli  or  three  ajfes  (about  2jd.  Englifh),  a-day  to  a foot  foldi- 
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er,  the  double  to  a centurion,  and  the  triple  to  an  eques,  Po- 
lyb.  vi.  37.  Plant.  Mojl.  ii.  1.  10.  Liv.  v.  12.  Julius  Ctefar 
doubled  it,  Suet . Jul.  2 6.  Under  Auguftus  it  was  ten  ajjes, 
(7  sd.),  Suet.  Aug.  49.  Tacit.  Ann.  1.  17.  and  Domitian  in- 
creafed  it  ftill  more,  by  adding  three  gold  pieces  annually. 
Suet.  Domit.  7.  What  was  the  pay  of  the  tribunes  is  uncer- 
tain ; but  it  appears  to  have  been  confiderable,  Juvenal,  iii. 
132.  The  praetorian  cohorts  had  double  tht  pay  of  the  com- 
mon foldiers,  Dio.  liv.  25.  Tacit,  ib. 

Befides  pay,  each  foldier  was  furnifhed  with  cloaths,  and 
received  a certain  allowance  ( dimenfum ) of  corn,  commonly 
four  bufhels  a-.month,  the  centurions  double,  and  the  equites 
triple,  Polyb.  vi.  37.  But  for  thefe  things  a part  of  their  pay 
was  deducted,  Tacit.  Anna!,  i 17.  Polyb.  ib. 

The  allies  received  the  fame  quantity  of  corn,  except  that 
the  horfe  only  received  double  of  the  foot.  The  allies  were 
clothed  and  paid  by  their  own  ftates,  Polyb.  ibid. 

Anciently  there  were  no  cooks  permitted  in  the  Roman  ar- 
my. The  foldiers  drefied  their  own  victuals.  They  took  food 
twice  a-day,  at  dinner  and  fupper.  A fignal  was  publicly  gi- 
ven for  both.  The  dinner  was  a very  flight  meal,  which  they 
commonly  took  handing.  They  indulged  tbemfelves  a little 
more  at  fupper.  The  ordinary  drink  of  foldiers,  as  of  flaves, 
was  water  mixed  with  vinegar,  called  Posca,  Plant.  Mil.  iii. 
2.  23. 

When  the  foldiers  had  ferved  out  their  time,  ( Jiipendia  legi- 
tima  fecijj'ent  vel  meruijjept),  the  foot  twenty  years,  and  the 
horfe  ten,  they  were  called  Emeriti,  Lucan,  i.  344.  and  ob- 
tained their  difcharge.  This  was  called  MISSIO  HONESTA 
vel  justa.  When  a foldier  was  difcharged  for  fome  defeat  or 
bad  health,  it  was  called  Mijfto  Causakia  ; if  from  the  fa- 
vour of  the  general  he  was  difcharged  before  the  juft  time, 
Mijfto  gratiosa,  Liv.  xliii.  14.  on  account  of  fome  fault,  ig- 
kominiosa,  Hirt.  de  bell.  Afr.  54.  D.  de  re  milit.  1.  13. 

Auguftus  introduced  a new  kind  of  difcharge,  called  Ex- 
auctoratio,  by  which  thofe  who  had  ferved  flxteen  cam- 
paigns, were  exempted  from  all  military  duty  except  fighting. 
They  were  however  retained  ( tenebantur ) in  the  army,  not 
with  the  other  foldiers  under  the  ftandards,  (fub  Jignis  et  a- 
quilis ),  but  by  themfelves  under  a flag,  ( fub  vexillo  feorfim , Ta- 
cit. Annal.  i.  36.  whence  they  were  called  VEXILLARII  or 
Peter  ani,  fometimes  alfo  Subsignani,  Tacit.  Hijl.  i.  70.)  till 
they  fhould  receive  a full  difcharge  and  the  r.e  .yards  of  their 
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fervice,  ( premia  vel  commoda  militia j,  either  in  land's  or  mo- 
ney,  or  both,  Suet.  teg.  49.  Cal.  44  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  40.  Virg. 
Eel.  i.  71.  ix.  2,-  5.  Herat.  Sat.  ii  6.  55  which  fometimes 
they  never  obtained,  Tacit.  Pinna!,  i.  17.  Suet.  Tiber.  48. 
■Die.  liv.  25.  Exauctorare  is  properly  to  free  from  the  mi* 
litary  oath,  to  difband,  Liv.  viii.  34.  xxv.  20.  Suet  Aug.  24. 
Vt It.  10. 


IX.  METHOD  cf  ATTACKING  and  DEFEND- 
ING TOWNS. 

^7  HE  Romans  attacked  ( oppugnalant  J places  either  by  a fud* 
■*  den  aiTault,  or  if  that  failed,  (ft  fubito  impel u expt/gnare 
non  pot er ant J-,  tjrey  tried  to  reduce  them  by  a blockade,  Caf. 
B.  G.  vii.  36. 

They  firlt  furrounded  a town  with  their  troops,  (coronJ  chi- 
gebant,  vel  circundabant , Liv  vii.  27.  xxiii.  44.  xxiv.  2.  n.cc- 
nia  exercitu  circumvenerunt , Salluft.  jug.  57.)  and  by  their  mif- 
five  weapons  endeavoured  to  clear  ihe  Avails  of  defendants, 
( midarc  muros  defenjbribusy  ve\ propugnaToribus J.  Then  joining 
their  fhields  in  the  form  of  a tejludo  or  tortoife,  [teftudine paBa 
v.  acla),  Liv.  xliv.  9.  Dio.  xlix.  30.  to  fecure  themfelves  from 
the  darts  of  the  enemy,  they  came  up  to  the  gates,  .(fucccdcre 
psriis),  and  tried  either  to  undermine  (fibruere  Vel  Jubfodert) 
the  walls,  or  to  fcale  them,  Liv.  x.  43.  xxvi  45.  xxxiv.  39. 
xliv.  9.  Cecf.  B.  C.  ii.  0.  Tacit.  Hijl.  iii.  28.  31.  Salli/Ji 
Jug . 94 

Tv  hen  a place  could  not  be  taken  by  ftorm,  it  tvas  invefted, 
J.iv.  ’i.  t J.  Two  lines  of  fortifications  or  intrenchments  [afi- 
cipitia  munimenta  vel  mutiiti'cnes ) Avere  draAvn  around  the  place 
at  fome  diilance  from  one  another,  called  the  lines  of  contra- 
vallation  and  circunrvallation  •,  the  one  againlt  the  falJies  of 
the  tounfmen,  and  the  other  againft  attacks  from  without, 
Liv.  v.  i.  xxxviii.  4. 

Thcfe  lines  were  compofed  of  a ditch  and  a rampart, 
{L  engthened  with  a parapet'  and  battlements,  ( lorica  et  pinne), 
and  fometimes  a folid  Avail  of  confiderable  height  and  thicknefs 
flanked  with  towers  and  forts  at  proper  diltances  round  the 
whole. 
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At  the  foot  of  the  parapet,  or  at  its  jun£tion  with  the  ram- 
part, (ad  commijfuras pluteorum  atque  aggeris),  there  fometimes 
yeas  a pallifade  made  of  large  ftakes  cut  in  the  form  of  Hags 
horns;  hence  called  CERVI,  to  prevent  the  afeent  of  the  ene- 
my. Before  that,  there  were  feveral  rows  of  trunks  of  trees, 
or  large  branches  fharpened  at  the  ends,  ( prana/ 1 is  cacumim - 
bus),  called  LIPPI,  fixed  in  trenches  (foffie)  about  five  feet 
deep.  In  front  of  thefe  were  dug  pits  ( ft: robes ) of  three  feet 
deep,  interfering  one  another  in  the  form  of  a quincunx,  thus, 


Ruck  thick  with  ftrong  {harp  ftakes,  and  covered  over  with 
buflies  to  deceive  the  enemy,  called  LILIA.  Before  thefe, 
were  placed  up  and  down  ( omnibus  locis  dijferebantur)  {harp 
ftakes  about  a foot  long,  (Tale.®),  fixed  to  the  ground  with 
iron  hooks  called  Stimuli.  In  front  of  all  thefe,  Coefar  at 
Alef/a  made  a ditch  twenty  feet  wide,  400  feet  from  the  ram- 
part, which  was  fecured  by  two  ditches,  each  fifteen  feet 
broad,  and  as  many  deep ; one  of  them  filled  with  water. 
But  this  was  merely  a blockade,  without  any  approaches  or 
attacks  on  the  city,  Caf.  B.  G.  vii.  66,  67. 

Between  the  lines  were  difpofed  the  army  of  the  befiegers, 
who  were  thus  Laid,  Urbem  obftdione  c lander e vel  cingere,  to 
inveft. 

The  camp  was  pitched  in  a convenient  fituation  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  lines. 

l’rom  the  inner  line  was  raifed  a mount,  {AGGER  exjlrue- 
batur ) compofed  of  earth,  wood,  and  hurdles,  (crates ,1,  and 
{tone,  which  was  gradually  advanced  (proniovebatur)  towards 
the  town,  always  increafing  in  height,  till  it  equalled  or  over- 
topped the  walls.  The  mount  which  Casfar  raifed  againft  A- 
varicum  or  Bourges,  was  330  feet  broad,  and  80  feet  high, 
Caf.  B.  G.  vii.  23. 

The  Agger  or  mount  was  fecured  by  towers  confifting  of 
different  itories,  ( tiirres  contdbulata),  from  which  Rowers  of 
darts  and  ftones  were  difeharged  on  the  townfmen  by  means 
of  engines,  ( tormenta ),  called  Catapult®,  Balist®,  and 
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Scorpiones,  to  defend  the  work  and  workmen,  [epus  ct  aims - 
nijircs  tuteiri),  Salluft.  Jug.  76.  Of  thefe  towers  Crefar  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  ere&ed  1561  on  his  lines  aronnd  Alefia,  Caf.  de. 
bell.  G.  vii.  72.  The  labour  and  induttry  of  the  Roman  troops 
were  as  remarkable  as  their  courage. 

There  were  alfo  moveable  towers,  (Turres  mobiles  vel 
ambulatori/e),  which  were  pufhed  forward  ( ndmovebantur 
vel  ndigebantur ) and  brought  back  ( reducebanttir ) on  wheels, 
fixed  below  (rolls  fubjcElis)  on  the  infide  of  the  planks,  Caf^ 
B.  G.  ii.  31.  v.  42.  vii.  24.  Hirt.  de  bell.  Blex.  2.  Liv.  xxi. 
31. 

To  prevent  them  from  being  fet  on  fire  by  the  enemy,  they 
were  covered  with  raw  hides  (conn)  and  pieces  of  coarfe 
cloth  and  mattreffes,  (cetilotifs  vel  ci/icia),  Casf.  de  bell.  Civ.  ii. 
30.  They  were  of  an  immenfe  bulk,  fometimes  thirty,  forty, 
or  fifty' foot  fquare,  and  higher  than  the  walls,  or  even  than 
the  towers  of  the  city.  When  they  copld  be  brought  up  to  the 
walls,  a place  was  feldom  able  to  ttaqd  out  long,  Liv.  xxi.  1 1. 
14.  xxxii.  17.  xxxiii.  17. 

But  the  moft  dreadful  machine  of  all  was  the  battering  ram, 
(ARIES),  a long  beam,  like  the  mail  of  a (hip,  and  armed  at 
one  end  with  iron  in  the  form  of  a ram’s  head  ; whence  it 
had  its  name.  It  was  fufpended  by  the  middle  with  ropes  or 
chains  fattened  to  a beam  that  lay  acrofs  two  pofts,  and  hang- 
ing thus  equally  balanced,  it  was  by  a hundred  men,  more  or 
lefs,  (who  were  frequently  changed),  violently  thruft  forward, 
drawn  back,  and  again  pulhed  forward,  till  by  repeated  flrokes 
it  had  fhaken  and  broken  down  tire  wall  with  its  iron  head, 
Veget.  iv.  14.  Liv.  xxi.  12.  xxxi.  32,46.  xxxii.  23.  xxxviii. 
5.  Jofeph.  de  bell,  jfted.  iii.  9. 

The  ram  was  covered  with  flreds  or  mantlets,  called  VI- 
NE2E,  machines  conftru&ed  of  wood  and  hurdles,  and  cover- 
ed with  earth  or  raw  hides,  or  any  materials  which  could  not 
eafily  be  fet  on  fire.  They  were  pufhed  forwards  by  wheels 
below,  (rolis  fubjeclis  ngebaniur  vel  impellcbantur).  Under  them 
the  befiegers  eithe'r  worked  the  ram,  or  tried  to  undermine 
the  walls,  Liv.  ii.  17.  v.  7.  x.  34.  xxi.  7,  61.  xxiii.  18. 

Similar  to  the  Vinces  in  form  and  ufe  were  the  TESTUDI- 
NES  -,  fo  called,  becaufe  tlrofc  under  them  were  fafe  as  a tor- 
toife  under  its  fhell,  Liv.  v.  5.  .Cief.  B.  G.  v.  41.  50.  de  Bell. 
£iv.  ii.  2.  14. 

Of  the  fame  kind  were  the  PLUTEI,  Liv.  xxi.  61.  xxxiv. 
17.  Caf.  pa  Jim.  the  Musculus,  Ibid.  See. 
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Thefe  mantlets  or  fheds  were  ufed  to  cover  the  men  in  fill- 
ing up  the  ditches,  and  for  various  other  purpofes,  Caf.  B.  G. 
vii.  58. 

When  the  nature  of  the  ground  would  not  permit  thefe  ma- 
chines to  be  eredted  or  brought  forward  to  the  walls,  the  be- 
fiegers  fometimes  drove  a mine  (CUNICULUM  agebant ) into 
the  heart  of  the  city,  Liv,  v.  19,  21.  or  in  this  manner  inter- 
cepted the  fprings  of  water,  Hirt.  de  Bell.  Gall.  viii.  41,  43. 

When  they  only  wifhed  to  fap  the  foundation  of  the  walls, 
they  fupported  the  part  to  be  thrown  down  with  wooden 
props,  which  being  confumed  with  fire,  the  wall  fell  to  the 
ground. 

In  the  mean  time  the  befieged,  to  fruftrate  the  attempts  of 
the  befiegers,  met  their  mines  with  countermines,  ( tranfverjis 
cuniculis  hojlium  cuniculos  excipere ),  Liv.  xxiii.  1 8.  which 
fometimes  occafioned  dreadful  conflidts  below  ground, 
xxxviii.  7.  The  great  objedt  was  to  prevent  them  from  ap- 
proaching the  walls,  ( apertos , fc.  ab  hoftibus  vel  Romanis,  cu- 
niculos morabantur,  mctmbufque  appropinquarc  probibebant),  Csef. 
B.  G.  vii.  22, 

The  befieged  alfo,  by  means  of  mines,  andeavoured  to  fruf- 
trate or  overturn  the  works  of  the  enemy,  Caf.  B.  G.  iii.  21. 
vii.  22.  They  withdrew  the  earth  from  the  mount,  ( terram  ad 
fe  introrfus  fubtrabebant),  ordeftroyed  the  works  by  fires  below, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  befiegers  overturned  the  walls,  0/1 
ibid.  Jofeph.  de  Beil.  Jud.  iii.  12. 

Where  they  apprehended  a breach  would  be  made,  they 
reared  new  walls  behind,  with  a deep  ditch  before  them. 
They  employed  various  methods  to  weaken  or  elude  the  force 
of  the  ram,  and  to  defend  themfelves  againft  the  engines  and 
darts  of  the  befiegers,  Liv.  xlii.  63.  But  thefe,  and  every- 
thing elfe  belonging  to  this  fubjedt,  will  be  belt  underftood 
by  reading  the  accounts  preferved  to  us  of  ancient  fieges, 
particularly  of  Syracufe  by  Marcellus,  Liv.  xxiv.  33.  of  Am- 
bracia  by  Fulvius,  Id.  xxxviii.  4.  of  Alefia  by  Julius  Ctefar, 
de  hell.  Gall.  vii.  of  Marfeillesby  his  lieutenants,  Caf  B.  Civ. 
11.  and  of  Jerufalem,  by  'Iitus  Vefpafian,  Jofeph.  de  Bell. 
Jud. 

When  the  Romans  befieged  a town,  and  thought  themfelves 
fure  of  taking  it,  they  ufed  folemnly  (cento  carmine ) to  call  out 
of  it  (evocarf.)  the  gods,  under  whofe  proteftion  the  place 
was  fuppofed  to  be,  Liv.  v.  21.  Hence  when  Troy  was  tak- 
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<n,  the  gods  are  laid  to  have  left  their  fhrines,  Virg.  JEn.  ti. 
351.  For  this  reafon,  the  Romans  are  faid  to  have  kept  fe- 
rret their  tutelary  god,  and  the  Latin  name  of  the  city,  Plin. 
' iii.  q.  f 9-  xxviii.  l.  f.  4.  Macrob.  iii.  9. 

The  form  of  a furrender  we  have,  Liv.  i.  38.  Plaut  Ampb, 
i.  1.  71.  & 102.  and  the  ufual  manner  of  plundering  a city 
when  taken,  Pol'jb.  x.  16. 


NAVAL  AFFAIRS  of  the  R Or 

M A N S. 


Navigation  tit  firfl  was  very  rude,  and  the  conttru&ion 
of  vefiels  extremely  fimple.  Tlve  moll  ancient  nations 
tifed  boats  made  of  trunks  of  trees  hollowed,  (ex  ftngulis  arbo- 
ribvs  cavatis),  Virg.  G.  i.  126,  262.  Plin.  xvi,  41.  Liv.  xxvi. 
26.  called  Alvei,  lintrfs,  scAni.E,  vel  monoxyla,  P,i- 
ierc.  ii.  107.  Ovid.  Fuji ■ ii.  407.  Liv.  i.  4.  xxv.  3.  Plin.  vi. 
23.  Strab.  iii.  155.  or  compofed  of  beams  and  planks  fatten- 
ed together  with  cords  or  wooden  pins,  called  RA  TES,  bejlus\ 
or  of  reeds  called  Cannje,  'Juvenal,  v.  89.  or  partly  of  flender 
planks,  ( carina  ac  Jl alumina',  the  keel  and  ribs,  ex  levi  materia ), 
and  partly  of  wicker  hurdles  or  balket-work,  (reliquum  corpus 
navittm  viminibus  context  inn ) , and  covered  with  hides,  as  thofe 
of  thg  ancient  Britons,  Caf.  B.  C.  i.  54.  Lucan,  iv.  131.  and 
other  nations,  Herodot.  i.  194-  Dio.  xlviii.  18.  hence  called 
NavigIA  VITILIA  corio  circumfuta,  Plin  iv  16.  vii.  56.  and  na- 
ves / utiles , xx iv.  9 . f 40.  in  allufion  to  which,  Virgil  calls  the 
boat  of  Charon  Cytnba  futilis , vEn.  vi.  4*4*  fomewhat  fimilar 
to  the  Indian  canoes,  which  are  made  of  the  bark  of  trees  ; . or 
to  the  boats  of  the  Icelanders  and  Efquimaux  Indians,  which 
are  made  of  long  poles  placed  crofs  wife,  tied  together  with 
whales  finews,  and  covered  with  the  fkins  of  fea-dogs,  fewed 
with  finews  inttead  of  thread. 

The  Phoenicians,  or  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  are 
faid  to  have  been  the  fir  ft  inventors  of  the  art  of  failing,  as  of 
letters  and  aftronomy,  Plin.  v.  12.  For  Jafon,  to  whom  tne 
poets  aferibe  it,  Ovid.  Met.\\.  verf.  ult.  ct  Amor.  ii.  1 !•  1. 
Lucan,  iii.  194.  and  the  Argonauts,  who  firft  failed  under  Ja- 

fpn  from  Greece  to  Colchis  in  the  fhip  Argo,  in  quett  of  the 

golden 
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golden  fleece,  that  is,  of  commerce,  flourifhed  long  after 
the  Phoenicians  were  a powerful  nation.  But  whatever 
be  in  this,  navigation  certainly  received  from  them  its  Chief 
improvements. 

The  invention  of  fails  is  by  fome  aferibed  to  AEolus,  the 
god  of  the  winds,  Diodor.  v.  7.  and  by  others  to  Daedalus  y 
whence  he  is  faid  to  have  flown  like  a bird  through  the  air, 
Virg.  JEn.  vi.  15.  They  feem  to  have  been  firft  made  of  (kins, 
which  the  Veneti,  a people  of  Gaul,  ufed  even  in  the  time  of  Ca> 
far,  B.  G.  iii.  1 3.  afterwards  of  flax  or  hemp ; whence  lintea 
and  carbafa , (fing.  -us),  are  put  for  vela ',  fails.  Sometimes 
cloaths  fpread  out  were  ufed  for  fails,  Tacit;  Annul . ii.  24, 
Hijl.  v.  23.  Juvenal,  xii.  66. 

It  was  long  before  trie  Romans'  paid  any  attention  1 b naval 
affairs.  They  at  firlt  had  nothing  but  boats  made  of  thick 
planks,  (ex  tabulis  crajfioribus,  Feltus),  fuch  as  they  ufed  on 
the  Tiber,  called  Naves  Caudicariai  ; whence  Appius  Clau- 
dius, who  firlt  perfuaded  them  to  fit  out  a fleet,  A.  XL  489, 
got  the  fimame  of  Caude'X,  Senec.  de  brev.  vitec,  13.  Varr.  de 
Pit.  Bom.  1 r.  They  are  faid  to  have  taken  the  model  of  their 
firlt  fliip  of  war  from  a velfel  of  the  Carthaginians,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  ftramded  on  their  coalts,  and  to  have  exercifed: 
their  men  on  land  to  the  management  of  fhips,  Polyb.  i.  20.  & 
21.  But  this  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  what  Polybius  fays 
in  other  places,  nor  with  what  we  find  in  Livy  about  the  e- 
quipment  and  operations  of  a Roman  fleet,  Liv.  ix.  30,  38. 
Their  firft  {hips  of  war  were  probably  built  from  the  model 
of  thofe  of  Antiurti , which,  after  the  reduction  of  that  city,  were 
brought  to  Rome,  A.  U.  417,  Liv  viii.  14.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, till  the  firlt  Punic  war  that  they  made  any  figure  by  fea. 

Ships  of  war  were  called  NAVES  LONGAE,  becaufe  they 
were  of  a longer  fliape  than  {hips  of  burden,  (nave:  ONERA- 
RIAE,  , whence  hulks ; oxbarca , barks,  I/idor.  xix.  1 .),  which 

were  more  round  and  deep,  Ccef.  B.G.  iv.  20.  v.  7.  The  lhipsof 
war  were  driven  chiefly  by  oars,  the  {hips  of  burden  by  fails, 
Caf.B.G.  iv.  25  Cic.  Fam.  xii.  15.  and  as  they  were  more  heavy 
( gtaviores ),  and  failed  more  flowly,  they  were  fometimes 
towed  ( remulco  trafta J after  the  war  fhipS,  Liv.  xxxii.  16. 

The  fhips  of  war  were  varioufly  named  from  their  rows  or 
tanks  of  oars,  (ab  ordinibus  remorum).  Thofe  which  had  two 
rows  or  tires  were  called  Biremes,  (Dicrota,  Cic.  Att.  v.  1 1. 
xvi.  4.  vel  Dicrota.  Hirt.  B.  Alex.  47.).  three,  triremes  : four 
quadrir ernes  ; five,  quin qiter ernes  vel  penteres. 

The 
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The  Romans  fcarcely  had  any  (hips  of  more  than  five  banks 
of  oars  ; and  therefore  thofe  of  fix  and  feven  banks  are  called 
by  a Greek  name,  Hexeres,  Hepteres , Liv,  xxxvii.  23.  and  a- 
bove  that  by  a circumlocution,  haves , oBoi  tiovem,  decern  ordi- 
num-  vel  verfuum , Flor.  iv.  1 1.  This  Livy  calls  a (hip  of  fix- 
teen  rows,  (LxaiJfxtyHf,  Polyb.) , navis  ingentis  magniludinis,  quam 
fexdecim  verfus  remoruin  agebant,  Liv.  xlv.  34.  This  enor- 
mous fliip,  however,  failed  up  the  Tiber  to  Rome,  Ibid. 

The  (hips  of  Antony,  (which  Floras  fays  refembled  floating 
caftles,  and  towns,  iv.  1 1 . 4.  Virgil,  floating  iflands  or  moun- 
tains, JE.n  viii.  691.  So  Dio,  1.  33.),  had  only  from  fix  to 
nine  banks  of  oars,  Flor.  iv.  4.  Dio  fays  from  four  to  ten 
rows,  I.  23. 

There  are  various  opinions  about  the  manner  in  which  the 
rowers  fat.  That  moll  generally  received  is,  that  they  were 
placed  above  one  another  in  different  dages  or  benches  ( in 
tranjlris  vel  jugis ) on  the  fide  of  the  fliip,  not  in  a perpendi- 
cular line,  but  in  the  form  of  a quincunx.  The  oars  of  the 
lowed  bench  were  fhort,  and  thofe  of  the  other  benches  in- 
crcafed  in  length,  in  proportion  to  their  height  above  the  wa- 
ter. This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  feveral  paffages  in  the 
dailies,  Virg.  JEn  v.  1 19.  Lucan,  iii.  536.  Sil.  Italic,  x iv. 
424.  and  by  the  reprefentations  which  remain  of  ancient  gal- 
lies,  particularly  that  on  Trajan’s  pillar-at  Rome.  It  is,  how- 
ever, attended  with  difficultiesYiot  eafily  reconciled. 

There  were  three  different  claffes  of  rowers,  whom  the 
Greeks  called  Thramtee . Zcugita  or  Zeughi , and  ThalamiU,  or 
-ioi,  from  the  different  parts  of  the  Ihip  in  which  they  were 
placed.  The  firlt  fat  in  the  higheft  part  of  the  {hip,  next  the 
ftern  ; the  fecond,  in  the  middle*,  and  the  lad  in  the  lowed 
part,  next  the  prow.  Some  think  that  there  were  as  many 
oars  belonging  to  each  of  thefe  dalles  of  rowers,  as  the- Ihip 
was  faid  to  have  ranks  or  banks  of  oars  : Others,  that  there 
were  as  many  rowers  to  each  oar,  as  the  {hip  is  faid  to  ha\e 
banks;  and  fome  reckon  the  number  of  banks,  by  that  of  oars 
on  each  fide.  In  this  manner  they  remove  the  difficulty  of 
fuppofing  eight  or  ten  banks  of  oars  above  one  another,  and 
even  forty ; for  a fliip  is  faid  by  Plutarch  and  Athenteus,  to 
have  been  built  by  Ptolemy  Philopator  which  had  that  num- 
ber: So  Plin.  vii.  56.  But  thefe  opinions  are  involved  in  dill 
more  inextricable  difficulties.  . 

Ships  contrived  for  lightnefs  and  expedition  ( naves  ACTU- 
ARLrfE)  had  but  one  rank  of  oars  on  each  fide,  (fimplice  ordi - 
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tie  agehantur,  Tacit . Hi/!,  v.  23.)  or  at  mod  two,  Ca/i 

B.  G.  v.  1.  Lucan,  iii-  534.  They  were  of  different  kinds, 
and  called  by  various  names  ; as,  Celoces,  i.  e.  naves  celercs 
vel  curforia,  Lemhi , Phaseli,  Myoparbnes , &c.  Cic.  et  Liv. 
But  the  molt  remarkable  of  thefe  were  the  naves  LIBURNAE, 
Horat.  epcd.  i.  I . a kind  of  light  gallies  ufed  by  the  Lihtirni,  a 
people  of  Dalmatia  addicted  to  piracy.  To  {hips  of  this  kind 
Auguftus  was  in  a great  meafure  indebted  for  his  viQory  over 
Antony  at  A&ium,  Dio.  1.  29.  32.  Hence  after  that  time  the 
name  of  naves  LIBURNAE  was  given  to  all  light  quick-fail- 
ing veffels,  and  few  fhips  were  built  but  of  that  contlru&ion, 
Veget.  iv.  33. 

Ships  were  alfo  denominated  from  the  country  to  which 
they  belonged,  Ceef.  B.  C.  iii.  5.  Cic.  Verr.  v.  33.  and  the  vari- 
ous ufes  to  which  they  were  applied  ; as  Naves  Mercators, 
frumentaria , vinaria , olear'nt ; Piscatorial,  Liv.  xxiii.  1. 
vel  lenunculi , filhing-boats,  Corf.  B.  C.  ii.  39.  Speculators 
et  exp/oratorix,  fpie-boats,  Liv.  xxx.  10.  xxxvi.  42.  Piraticai 
vel  prcedatoria,  Id.  xxxiv.  32.  3(1.  Hyppagogal,  veJ  Hyppagines , 
for  carrying  horfes  and  their  riders,  Liv.  xliv.  28.  Gel/,  x.  25. 
Fejlus.  Tabellarial,  meffage -boats,  Senec.  Epijl.  77.  Plant . 
MU-  Glor.  iv.  1.  39.  Vectors  gravesque,  tranfports  and 
fhips  of  burden ; Annofhue  privahtque , built  that  or  the  former 
year  for  private  ufe  : Some  read  annonaria,  i.  e.  for  carrying 
provifions,  Caf.  B.  G.  v.  7.  Each  fhip  had  its  long-boat  join- 
ed to  it,  ( cymbula  onerariis  adharefcebant J,  Plin.  Ep.  8.  20. 

A large  Afiatic  fhip  among  the  Greeks  was  called  Cercurus, 
Plant.  Merc.  i.  1.  86.  Stick,  ii.  2.  84.  iii.  1.  12.  it  is  fuppofed 
from  the  illand  Corcvra  ; but  Pliny  afcribes  the  invention  o£ 
it  to  the  Cyprians,  vii.  5 6. 

Gallies  kept  by  princes  and  great  men  for  amufement,  were 
called  by  various  names  ; Triremes  cerate  vel  ceratee,  luforice  et 
cuhiculatce  vel  thalamegi , pleafure -boats  or  barges,  Senec.  de  ben . 
vii.  20.  Suet.  Citf.  5 2.  privce,  i.  e.  proprice  et  non  mentorice , one’s 
own,  not  hired,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  1.  92.  fometimes  of  immenfe 
fize,  Deceres  vel  decemremes , Suet.  Cal.  37. 

Each  fhip  had  a name  peculiar  to  itfelf  infcribcd  or  paint- 
ed on  its  prow;  thus,  Pristis,  Scylla,  Centaurus,  &c. 
Virg.  JEn.  v.  1 16.  &c.  called  PARASEMON,  its  fign,  Hero- 
dot.  viii.  89.  Liv.  xxxvii.  29.  or  INSIGNE,  Tacit.  Ann,,  vi.  34. 
as  its  tutelary  god  ( tutela  vel  tutelare  numen)  was  on  its  Bern, 
Ovid.  Trijl.  i.  el.  3.  V.  no.  et  el.  9.  v.  1.  Herod,  xvi.  1 12.  Per/. 
vi.  30.  Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  41 1.  439.  whence  that  part  of  the  fhip 
Was  called  PU 1ELA  or  Cant  el } and  held  facred  by  the  mari- 
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ners,  Lucan,  iii.  510.  lienee.  Epifl.  76.  Petron.  c.  105.  There  (ap- 
plications and  treaties  were  made,  Liv.  xxx.  36.  Sil.  ltal.  x-iii.  76. 

In  forne  fliips  the  tuiela  and  xapuo-v/eo*  were  the  fame,  Scry.' 
ad  Virgil.  JEn.  v.  116.  Ail.  Apojl ■ xxvi  i.  II. 

Ships  of  burden  ufed  to  have  a baflcet  fufpended  on  the  top 
of  their  mail  as  their  fign,  ( pro  fgno),  hence  they  were  called 
CoRBiTiE,  Fejius.  Cic.  Ait.  xvi.  6.  Plant.  Pan:,  iii.  1.  4.  & 40. 

There  was  an-  ornament  in  the  Hern,  and  fometknes  on 
the  prow,  made  of  wood  like  the  tail  of  a fifli,  called  APLUS- 
TRE,  vel  plur.  - ia , from  which  was  erefted  a ItafF  or  pole 
with  a ribbon  or  dreamer  ( fafeia  vel  tania)  on  the  top,  Juve- 
nal. x.  1 46-  Lucan,  iii.  671. 

The  (hip  of  the  commander  of  a fleet  (navis  pratoria)  was 
diftinguifhed  by  a red  flag,  ( vexilluni  vel  velum  purpureutn ,} 
Tacit.  Hi  ft.  v.  22.  Plin.  xix.  1.  Csf.  B.  C.  li.  6.  and  by  a light, 
Blor.-  iv.  8.,  / irg.  /En.  ii.  25/i. 

The  chief  parts  of  a {hip  and  its  appendages  were,-  CARI- 
NA, the  keel  or  bottom  ; Statununa,  the  ribs,  or  pieces  of  tim- 
ber which  llrengthened  the  fides  y PRGRA,  the  prow  or 
forepart,  and  PUPPIS,  the  Hern  or  hind-part,  ALVEUS,  the 
belly  or  hold  of  the  fhip  ; SENTINA,  the  pump,  Caf.  B.  C. 
iii.  25.  or  rather  the  bilge  or  bottom  of  the  hold,  where  the 
water,  which  laked  into  the  (hip,  remained  till  it  was  pump- 
ed out,  ( donee  per  antliam  exhauriretur ),  Cic.  Pam.  ix.  15- 
Sen.  6.  Martial,  ix.  19  4.  Suet.  Tib.  51.  or  the  bilge-water 
itfelf,  Juvenal,  vi.  99.  properly  called  nautla,  Plant.  Afm* 
v.  2.  44.  Nonius.  1.  25.  In  order  to  keep  out  the  water,  fliips 
were  befmeared  with  wax  and  pitch  ; hence  called  ceraj 
Ovid.  Her.  v.  42. 

On  the  fides  (latera)  were  holes  ( foramina ) for  the  oars,. 
(REMI,  called  alfo  by  the  poets  tonfe  the  broad  part  or  end 
of  them,  palma  xc\  palmula),  and  feats  (fed ilia  vel  trarjlra ) for 
the  rowers,  (remiges). 

Each  oar  was  tied  to  a piece  of  wood,  (paxillus  vel  lignum < 
teres),  called  SCALMUS  by  thongs  or  firings,  called  Strop- 
pi  vel  Jlruppi,  Ifid.  xix.  4.  hence  fealmus  is  put  for  a boat,  Cic. 
Off  iii.  14.  Navicula  duorum  fealmorum , a boat  of  two  oars, 
Cic.  Orat.  ii  34.  A clu  aria,  fc.  navis,  decent  fail  inis,  Id.  Att.  xvi. 
3.  ^natuor fealmorum  navis,  V ell.  ii.  43.  The  place  where 
the  oars  were  put  when  the  rowers  were  done  working,  was 
called  Casteria,  Plant.  Aftn.  iii.  1.  16. 

On  the  ftern  was  the  rudder,  (GUBERNACULUM  vel 
clavus),  and  the  pilot  (gubernator)  who  dire£led  it. 

Some  fliips  had  two  rudders,  one  on  each  end,  and  two 
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t>rows,  fo  that  they  might  be  moved  either  way  without  turn- 
ing, Tacit.  Anti  at.  ii.  6.  much  ufed  by  the  Germans,  Id.  de 
Mar.  G.  44.  and  on  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  or  Black  Sea,  called 
CAMARAS,  Strab.  xi.  49 6.  becaufe  in  a fweliing  fea  they 
were  covered  with  boards  like  the  vaulted  roof  of  a houfc,  (ca- 
mera),Tacit. hift.  iii.  47.  Gell.  x.  25.  hence  CamariU,  the  name 
cf  a people  bordering  on  the  Black  Sea,  Enjlath.  ad  Dionyf.  700. 

On  the  middle  of  the  fhip  was  ere£ied  the  mail,  (M ALU’S), 
which  was  raifed  ( attollebatur  vel  erigcbntur ),  Cic.  Verr.  v.  34. 
when  the  ihip  left  the  harbour,  and  taken  down  ( inclinabatur 
vel  ponebatur),  when  it  approached  the  land,  Virg.  JEn.  v. 
829.  Lucan,  iii.  45.  the  place  where  it  ftood  was  called  Modi- 
us,  Ifid.  xix.  2.  The  fhips  of  the  ancients  had  only  one  malt. 

On  the  maft  were  fixed  the  fail-yards,  (Antenn2E  vel  bra- 
chia),  and  the  fails  (VELA)  faftened  by  ropes,  ( fines  vel  ru- 
dente .).  Immittere  rudentes,  to  loofen  all  the  cordage  ; pande- 
re  vela,  to  fpread  the  fails,  Pint.  Ep.  viii.  4. 

The  fails  were  ufually  white,  as  being  thought  more  lucky, 
■Ovid.  Her.  ii.  11.  Catull.  kiv.  225.  &c.  fometimes  coloured, 
Plin.  xix.  i ./  -5. 

The  ends  of  the  fail-yards  were  called  CORNUA;  from 
which  were  fufpended  two  ropes  called  PEDES,  braces,  By 
.pulling  which  towards  the  ftern,  the  fails  were  turned  to  the 
right  or  left.  If  the  wind  blew  obliquely  from  the  left,  they 
pulled  the  rope  on  the  right,  and  fo  on  the  contrary  : Hence 
facere  pedem , to  trim  or  adjuft  the  fails,  Virg.  JEn.  v,  830.  Ob- 
it quat  la vo  pede  carbafa,  turns  the  fails  fo  as  to  catch  the  wind 
blowing  from  the  right,  Lucan,  v.  428.  fo  obliquat  ftnus  in  veu- 
tum,  Virg.  ASn.  v.  16.  Currere  utroque  pede,  to  fail  with  a 
wind  right  a-ftern,  or  blowing  direftly  from  behind,  Catull. 
iv.  21.  In  contrarium  navigare  pro/atis  pedibus,  by  tacking, 
Plin.  ii.  57.  f.  48.  Intendere  b>achia  veils,  i.  e.  vela  brachiis, 
to  ftretch  the  fails,  or  to  haul  them  out  to  the  yard  arms, 
V'trg.  JEn.  v.  829.  Dare  vela  ventis,  to  fet  fail,  Virg.  JEn.  iy. 
546.  So  Vela  facere,  Cic.  Verr.  v.  34.  or  to  make  way,  Virg. 
JEn.  v.  281.  Subdues  re  vela,  to  lower  the  fails,  &'/,  vL  325. 
Miniftrare  veils  vel  -a,  i e attendere , to  manage,  by  drawing 
in  and  letting  out  the  oppolide  braces,  ( adducendo  et  remittendo 
vel  proferendo  pedef,  Virg.  Ain.  vi.  302.  x.  218.  Veils  remis, 
fc.  it ; i.  Q.futnina  vi,  manibus  pedibufque,  omnibus  nervis , with 
might  and  main,  Cic.  ad  . Fratr.  ii.  14.  Titfc.  iii.  1 1.  Off.  iii. 
33.  but  in  the  laft  pafTage  the  beft  copies  have  viris  eqitifque  ; 
as,  Phil.  viii.  7.  So  remigio  ve/oque,  Plaut.  Afin.  i.  3.  5.  wl}o 
puts  navAcs pedes  for  remiges  et  nauta , Men.  iL  2.  ult. 
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The  top- fails  were  called  SUPPARA  velorum , Lucan,  v. 
429.  or  any  appendage  to  the  main-fail,  Stat.  SilvAiu  2.  27. 
Senec.  ep.  77. 

Carii\py  puppis , and  even  trabs , a beam,  are  often  put  by 
the  poets  for  the  whole  (hip  ; but  never  velum,  as  we  ufe  fail 
for  one  fhip.  or  many  ; thus,  a fail , an  hundred  fail. 

The  rigging  and  tackling  of  a (hip,  its  fails,  fail-yards,  oars, 
ropes,  &c.  were  called  Armamenta,  Plant.  Merc.  i.  62. 
Hence  arms  is  put  for  the  fails,  colligere  arma  jubet,  i.  e.  vela 
contrahere,  Virg.  -AI11.  v.  15.  and  for  the  rudder,  fpoliata  armis, 
i.  e.  clavo,  vi.  353. 

Ships  of  war,  ( naves  longtt  vel  be/lica),  and  thefe  only,  had 
their  prows  armed  with  a fharp  beak,  (Rostrum,  oftener 
plur.  rostra),  Ceef.  B.  G.  iii.  13.  S/7.  Ital.  xiv.  480.  which 
ufually  had  three  teeth  or  points,  Virg.  JEn.  v.  142.  viii.  690. 
whence  thefe  fhips  were  called  Rostratje,  and  becaufe  the 
beak  was  covered  with  brafs,  A5rata,  Cccf  B.  C.  ii.  3.  Horat. 
Od.  ii.  16.  21.  Plin.  xxxii.  1. 

Ships  when  about  to  engage,  had  towers  erected  on  them, 
whence  ftones  and  miffive  weapons  were  difeharged  from  en- 
gines, Ceef.  B.  G.  iii.  14.  Flor.  iv.  11.  Plin.  xxxii.  1.  Plutarch, 
in  Ant.  called  Propugnacula,  Flor.  ii.  2.  Herat.  Epod.  i.  2. 
hence  turrit ce  puppes,  Virg.  JEn.  viii.  693.  Agrippa  invented 
a kind  of  towers  which  were  l’uddenly  raifed,  Serv.  in  Virg. 
Towers  ufed  alfo  to  be  erc&ed  on  fhips  in  fieges  and  at  other 
times,  Liv.  xxiv.  34.  Farit.  Ann.  xv.  9.  Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  418. 

Some  fhips  of  war  were  all  covered,  {teclce  vel  conjlratee , 
y.aTUfpay.Tor,  qua  xa rarpuasra,  tabulata  vel  couflrata  habebant,  decks); 
.others  uncovered,  ( aperta , appaxroi,v.  -a),  Cic.  'A/t.w.  11.  12.  vi.. 
8.  & 12.  except  at  the  prow  and  item,  where  thofe  who  fought 
flood,  Liv.  xxx.  43.  xxxvi.  42.  Cttf  pajftm.  Cic.  V err.  v.  34. 

The  planks  or  platforms  ( tabulata ) on  which  the  mariners  fat 
or  palTed  from  one  part  of  the  fhip  to  another,  were  called  FORI, 
gang-ways  (ab  eo  qued  inceffus  ferant),  Serv.  ad  Virg.  JEn.  iv. 
605.  vi.  412.  Cic.  Sen.  6.  and  the  helps  to  mount  on  board, 
Pontes  vel  Scal.®,  (cri/SaS-pa/  vel  xM^ax/,-),  Virg.  JEn.  x.  288. 
65  4.  658.  Stat.  Silv.  iii.  2.  55.  Some  take  fori  for  the  deck, 
(STEGA,  a,  Plant.  Bacch.  ii.  3.  44.  Stick  iii.  1.  12.)  others 
for  the  feats.  It  is  at  leaft  certain  they  were  both  in  the  top 
of  the  fhip  and  below,  S/7,  xiv.  425.  Lucan,  iii.  630.  We 
alfo  find  fonts , fing.  Gel!,  xvi.  19. 

The  anchor,  (ANCHOR A),  which  moored  or  faftened 
( fundabat  vel  alligabat)  the  fhips,  was  at  firft  of  flone,  fome- 
times  of  wood  filled  with  lead,  but  afterwards  of  iron.  It  was 

thrown 
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thrown  ( jacicbatur ) from  the  prow,  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  alt.  by  a 
cable,  and  fixed  in  the  ground  while  the  fhip  flood  at  anchor, 
(ad  anchoratn  vel  in  anchora  Jiabat ),  C:ef.  B.  G.  v.  10.  and  rai- 
fed  (tollebatur  vel  vellebatur ) when  it  failed,  Id.  iv.  23.  fome- 
times  the  cable  (anchorale  vel  anchora ) was  cut,  (pracidebatur), 
Liv.  xxii.  19.  Cic.  Verr.  v.  34.  The  Veneti  ufed  iron  chains 
inftead  of  ropes,  Caf.  B.  G.  iii.  13. 

The  plummet  for  founding  depths  (ad  altitudinem  maris  ex- 
tlorflndam ) was  called  BOLIS  or  Catapirates , Ifid.  xix.  4,  or 
^Molybdis,  Adis,  as  Gronovius  reads,  Stat.  Silv.  iii.  2.  30. 

The  ropes  by  which  a (hip  was  tied  to  land  were  called  RE- 
TINACULA, Virg.  JEn.  iv.  580.  or  OrjE,  Liv.  xxii.  19. 
xxviii.  36.  or  Amply  Funes,  Virg.  JEn.  iii.  639.  667.  Hence 
Oram  folvere,  to  fet  fail,  jf> 'uinclil . Ep.  ad  Tryph.  is"  iv.  2.  41. 

The  ancients  had  ropes  for  girding  a fliip  in  a ftorm,  Horat. 
Od.  i.  14.  AB.  Apojl.  xxvii.  17.  which  are  ftill  ufed.  They 
had  alfo  long  poles,  ( conti , pertices , fades  vel  trades ),  to  pufli 
it  off  rocks  and  fhoals,  Virg.  JEn.  v.  208. 

Sand,  or  whatever  was  put  in  a Ihip  to  keep  it  fteady,  was 
called  SABURRA,  ballaft,  Liv.  xxxvii.  14.  Virg.G.xv.  195. 

Ships  were  built  ( esdijicabantur ) of  fir,  ( abies ),  Virg.  G. 
ii.  68.  alder,  ( alnus , Lucan,  iii.  440.  whence  ain't,  fhips,  ib. 
ii.  427.)  cedar,  pine,  and  cyprefs,  Veget.  iv.  34.  by  the  Veneti 
of  oak,  (ex  robore ),  Csef.  B.  G.  iii.  13,  fometimes  of  green 
wood  ; fo  that  a number  of  fhips  were  put  on  the  flocks, 

( pofitce ),  completely  equipped  and  launched,  ( inJlruElce  v.  or~ 
nata  armataque  in  aquam  deduElee  fint ),  in  forty-five  days  after 
the  timber  was  cut  down  in  the  forefl,  Liv.  xxviii.  45.  by 
Cajfar,  at  Arles,  againft  the  people  of  Marfeilles,  in  thirty 
days,  de  Bell.  Civ.  i.  34.  See  Plin.  xvi.  39.  f.  74. 

There  was  a place  at  Rome  beyond  the  Tiber  where  fhips 
lay  and  were  built,  called  Navalia,  plur.  -ium,  the  dock, 
Liv.  iii.  2 6.  viii.  14.  xl.  51. 

As  the  Romans  quickly  built  fleets,  they  as  fpeedily  man- 
ned them.  Freedmen  and  flaves  were  employed  as  mariners 
or  rowers,  (nautee  vel  remiges),  who  were  alfo  called  Socn 
navales,  Liv.  xxi.  49.  50.  xxii.  n.  xxvi.  17.  and  Classici, 
xxvi.  48.  Curt.  iv.  3.  18.  The  citizens  and  allies  were  obli- 
ged to  furnifh  a certain  number  of  thefe,  according  to  their  * 
fortune,  and  fometimes  to  fupply  them  with  provifions  and 
pay  for  a limited  time,  Liv.  xxi v.  11.  xxvi.  35. 

The  legionary  foldiers  at  firft  ufed  to  fight  at  fea  as  well  a? 
pn  land.  But  when  the  Romans  came  to  have  regular  and 
, conftant 
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conftant  fleets,  there  were  a fcparate  kind  of  foldiers  raifed 
for  the  marine- fervice,  milites  in  clnjfem  fcripti ),  Liv.  xxii. 
57.  who  were  called  CLASS1ARII,  or  Eitbatjf.,  Caf.  pajjim. 
Suet.  Ga/b.  1 Tacit.  Annal.  xv.  51.  but  tins  fervice  was  rec- 
koned lefs  honourable  -than  that  of  the  legionary  foldiers,  Suet, 
ibid.  Liv.  xxxii.  23.  Tacit.  Hiji.  i.  87.  fometuues  performed 
by  manumitted  flaves,  Suet.  Aug.  16.  The  rowers  alfo  were 
occafionally  armed,  Liv.xxv i.  48.  xxxvii.  16- 

The  allies  and  conquered  dates  were  in  after  times  bound 
to  furnilh  a certain  number  of  fhips  completely  equipped  and 
manned,  C ic.  Verr.  v.  17.  &c.  Liv.  xxxvi.  43.  xhi.  48  Some 
only  ltores,  arms,  tackling,  and  men,  xxviii.  45. 

Auguftus  ftationed  a fleet  on  the  Tufcan  fea  at  Mifenurn , 
where  Agrippa  made  a fine  harbour  called  Portus  Julius, 
Suet.  Aug.  16.  by  joining  the  Lucerne  lake,  and  the  Incus  Aver- 
■mts  to  the  bay  of  Bajas,  (ftnus  Bajanus.  Suet.  Ner.  27.  vel 
lacus  Bajanus,  Tacit.  Ann.  xiv.  4.)  Dio.  xlviii.  50.  Virg.  G. 
ii.  163.  and  another  on  the  Hadriatic  at  Ravenna , Suet.  Aug- 
49.  Tacit.  Ann  iv.  5.  Veget.  iv.  31.  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  ertipire,  Tacit.  FUJI.  i 58.  ii.  83.  iv.  79.  alfo  on  rivers, 
as  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  Tacit.  Annal.  xii.  30.  Flor.  iv.  12. 
26. 

The  admiral  of  the  whole  fleet  was  called  Dux  prifkrctus- 
<jjje  classis,  Cic.  Veer.  v.  34.  and  his  fhip,  NAVIS  PRdE- 
TORIA,  Liv.  xxix.  25.  which  in  the  night-time  had,  as  a 
fign,  (ftgnuni  noEturnuni)  three  lights,  Ibid. 

At  fir  ft  the  confuls  and  praetors  ufed  to  command  the  fleets 
of  the  republic,  or  fome  one  under  them ; as  Lxlius  under 
Scipio,  Liv.  xx'vii.  42.  xxix.  25. 

The  commanders  of  each  (hip  were  called  NAVARCHi, 
Cic.  Verr.  iii.  80.  v.  24.  or  Trierarchi,  i.  e.  prafecli  trie  ns 
vel  triremis  navis , Cic.  Verr.  i.  20.  Tacit.  Hill.  ii.  9.  Suet. 
Ner.  34.  or  Magistri  navium,  Aw.  xxix.  25.^  The  mailer 
or  proprietor  of  a trading  veflel,  NAUCLERUS,  Plaut.  Mil. 
iv.  3.  16.  NavicuLa-tok,  vel  -ARius.  Cic.  Fam.  xvi.  9. 
Att.  ix.  3.  Verr.  ii.  55.  Man'll.  5.  who,  when  he  did  not  go 
to  fea  himfelf,  but  employed  another  to  navigate  his  fhip,  was 
faid  Naviculariaw  fc.  rem  Jacere , C.ic.  V err.  v.  18. 

The  perfon  who  (leered  the  fhip  and  direfled  its  courfe  was 
called  GUBERNATOR,  the  pilot,  fometimes  alfo  Magis- 
ter,  Virg.  JEn.  v.  i 76.  Si l.  iv.  719.  or  Rector,  Lucan,  viii. 
167.  Virg.  JEn.  iii.  1 6 1 . and  1 76.  He  fat  at  the  helm,  Cic.  Sen. 
6.  on  the  top  of  the  ftern  drefled  in  a particular  manner,  Ptau .. 
Mil.  va.  4.  41.  45.  and  gave  orders  about  fpreadingand  contrac- 
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ting  the  fails,  ( expanders  vel  contrahere  vela),  plying  or  checking; 
the  oars,  incumbers  remis  vel  eos  inhibere ),  See.  Virg.  v.  1 2.  x . 
218.  Cic.  Orat.  i.  33.. -A*,  xiii.  21. 

It  was  his  part  to  know  the  figns  of  the  weather,  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  ports  and  places,  and  particularly  to  obferve  the 
winds  and  the  liars,  Ovid.  Met.  iii.  591.  Lucan,  viii.  172.  Virg. 
JEn.  iii.  201.  269.  5 13.  For  as  the  ancients  knew  not  the  ufe 
of  the  contpafs,  they  were  directed  in  their  voyages  chiefly  by 
the  ftars  in  the  night-time,  Horat.  Od.  ii.  r6.  3.  and  in  the 
day-time  by  coafts  ami  iflands  which  they  knew.  In  the  Me- 
diterranean, to  which  navigation  was  then  chiefly  confined, 
■they  could  not  be  long  out  of  the  fight  of  land.  When  over- 
taken by  a ftorm,  the  ufual  method  was  to  drive  their  fhips 
on  thore,  {in  terrain  agere  vel  ejicere ),  and  when  the  danger 
was  over,  to  fet  them  afloat  again  by  the  flrength  of  arms  and 
levers.  In  the  ocean  they  only  cruifed  along  the  coaft. 

In  forne  fliips  there  were  two  pilots,  /Elian,  ix.  40.  who 
had  an  alhftant  called  PRORETA,  Plaut.  Rud.  iv.  3.  75.  i.  e* 
Cujlcs  et  tutela  prora , who  watched  at  the  prow,  Ovid.  Met.. 
iii.  617. 

Fie  who  had  command  over  the  rowers  was  called  Horta- 
•roR  and  Pausarius,  Plant.  Merc.  iv.  2.  4.  Sense. 

Epijl.  56.  Ovid.  ibid,  or  Portisculus,  Plaut.  Afm.  iii.  1.  15. 
Eejlus.  which  was  alfo  the  name  of  the  ftaff  or  mallet  with 
which  he  excited  or  retarded  them,  ( celeufmata  vel  hortamenta 
dabat),  Plaut.  Afm.  iii.  1.  15.  lfid.  Orig.  xix.  12.  He  did  this 
alfo  with  his  voice  in  a mulical  tone,  that  the  rowers  might 
keep  time  in  their  motions,  Serv.  ad  Virg.  JEn.  iii  128.  Sil.  v. 
360.  Veil.  Flacc.  i.  470.  Martial,  iii.  67.  iv.  64.  ghiinttil.  i.  10. 
16.  Stat . Pheb.  vi.  800.  Afcon.  in.  Cic.  divin.  17.  Hence  it  is- 
alfo  applied  to  the  commanders,  Dio.  L.  32.  Thofe  who  hauled 
or  pulled  a rope,  who  raifed  a weight,  or  the  like,  called 
HELCIARII,  ufed  likewife  to  animate  one  another  with  a 
loud  cry,  Martial,  ibid,  hence  Nauticus  clamor,  the  cries  or 
fliouts  of  the  mariners,  Virg.  JEn.m.  128.  v.  140.  Lucan,  ii.  688. 

Before  a fleet  (CHASSIS)  fet  out  to  fea,  it  was  folemnly 
reviewed  {lutlrata  eft)  like  an  army.  Cic.  Phil.  xii.  3.  prayers 
were  made  and  vidbims  facrificed,  Liv.  xxix.  27.  xxxvi.  42. 
Appian.  Bell.  Civ.  v.  Virg.  Ain.  iii.  1 18.  v.  772.  Sil.  xviii  48. 
The  aufpices  were  confulted,  Val.  Max.  i.  Her.  Epod  x.  1.  xvi! 
24.  and  if  any  unlucky  omen  happened,  as  a perfon  freezing 
on  the  left,  or  fwallows  alighting  on  the  fhips,  the  vovaee 
was  fufpended,  Poly  an.  iii.  10.  Frontin.  i.  J*.  X ° 
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The  mariners  when  they  fet  fail  or  reached  the  harbour, 
decked  the  ftern  with  garlands,  Virg.  JEn.  iv.  418.  G.  i.  303. 

There  was  great  labour  in  launching  (in  deducendo)  the  {hips, 
Virg.  JEn.  iv.  397.  for  as  the  ancients  feldom  failed  in  winter, 
their  fhips  during  that  time  were  drawn  up  (fubduElce)  on  land, 
Horat.  Od.  i.  4.  2.  I irg.  JEn.  i.  555.  and  ftood  on  thefliore, 
Virg.  JEn.  iii.  135.  277. 

They  were  drawn  to  fea  by  ropes  and  levers,  ( veElibus ), 
with  rollers  placed  below,  ( cylindris  lignifque  teretibus  et  rotiin- 
dis  fubjeSlis ),  called  Palanges,  vel  -gtr,  Caf.  B.  C.  ii.  9.  or  Scu- 
TUL«,  Ibid.  iii.  34.  and  according  to  fome,  lapfus  rotarum  ; but 
others  more  properly  take  this  phrafe  for  rota  labentes , wheels, 
Virg.  JEn.  ii.  236. 

Archimedes  invented  a wonderful  machine  for  this  purpofe, 
called  Helix,  Athen.  v.  Plutarch,  in  Marcell. — S/7.  ltal.  xiv. 

352- 

Sometimes  {hips  were  conveyed  for  a confiderable  fpace  by 
land,  Liv.  xxv.  11.  S/7,  xii.  441.  Suet.  Cal.  47.  and  for  that 
purpofe  they  were  fometimes  fo  made,  that  they  might  be  taken 
to  pieces,  Curt.  viii.  10.  JuJlin.  xxxii.  3.  a pradice  hill  in  ufe. 
Auguftus  is  laid  to  have'tranfportcd  fome  ihips  from  the  open 
fea  to  the  Ambracian  gulf  near  Adium,  on  a kind  of  wall  co- 
vered with  the  raw  hides  of  oxen  ; Dio.  L.  1 2.  in  like  manner 
over  the  Ifthmus  of  Corinth,  Id.  LI.  5.  Strab.  viii.  335.  So 
Trajan,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris,  Id.  xlviii.  28. 

The  fignal  for  embarking  was  given  with  the  trumpet,  Lu- 
can. ii  690.  They  embarked  (confrendebant)  in  a certain  order, 
the  mariners  firft,  and  then  the  foldiers,  Liv.  xx ix.  25.  xxii. 
16.  They  alfo  failed  in  a certain  order,  Virg.  JEn.  v.  833. 
the  light  vcflels  ufually  foremoft,  then  the  fleet  or  {hips  of  war, 
and  after  them  the  Ihips  of  burden.  But  this  order  was  often 
changed,  Liv.  pajfun. 

"When  they  approached  the  place  of  their  deftinaticn,  they 
were  very  attentive  to  the  objeds  they  fir  It  faw,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  to  omens  at  their  departure,  Virg.  JEn.  iii.  537. 
Liv.  xxix.  27.  xxx.  25. 

When  they  reached  the  {hore,  (terram  appulerunt ),  and 
landed  ( expofueruni ) the  troops,  prayers  and  iacrifices  again 
were  made,  Liv.  xxxvii.  14.  47. 

If  the  country  was  hoflile,  and  there  was  no  proper  har- 
bour, they  made  a naval  camp,  ( cajlra  tiavalia  vel  nautica)  and 
drew  up  their  {flips  on  land,  (fubducebnnt  Liv  xxx.  9.  10. 
xxiii.  28.  C^f.  B.  G.  iv.  21.  They  did  fo,  efpecially  if  they  were 
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to  winter  there,  Liv.  xxxvi.  45.  xxxviii.  8.  But  if  they  were 
to  remain  only  for  a fhort  time,  the  fleet  was  Rationed  in  fome 
convenient  place,  ( ad  ancboram  Jlabat,  vel  in  Jlatione  teneba- 
tur ),  not  far  fromland,  Liv.  xxxi.  23.  xxxvii.  15.  xxiv.17. 
Caf.  B.  C.  iii.  6.  iv.  21.  B.  Alex.  25. 

Harbours  (PORTUS)  were  moil  ftrongly  fortified,  efpeci- 
ally  at  the  entrance,  ( aditus  vel  introitus ; os,  oftium,  vel  fau- 
ces), Virg.  AEn.  i.  404.  Cic.  et  Liv.  The  two  Tides  of  which, 
or  the  piers,  were  called  CORNUA,  Cic.  Att.  ix.  14.  Lucan. 

ii.  615.  706.  or  BRACHIA,  P/in.  ep.  vi.  31.  Suet.  Claud.  20. 
Liv.  xxxi.  26.  on  the  extremities  were  ere£ted  bulwarks  and 
towers,  Vitruv.  v.  1 1 . There  was  ufually  alfo  a watch-tower, 
(Pharos,  plur.  -/.),  Ibid,  with  lights  to  diredt  the  courfe  of 
fhips  in  the  night-time,  as  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  CteJ.  B.  C. 

iii.  ult.  Plin.  xxxvi.  1 2.  at  Oftia  and  Ravenna,  Ibid,  at  Capresc, 
Brundufium,  and  other  places,  Suet  Tib.  74.  Cal.  4 6.  Stat. 
Sy!v.  iii.  5.  100.  A chain  fometimes  was  drawn  acrofs  as  a 
barrier  or  boom,  ( claujirum ),  Frontin.  Stratagem,  i.  5.  6. 

Harbours  were  naturally  formed  at  the  mouths  of  rivers ; 
hence  the  name  of  Ostia  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  Serv.  ad 
Virg.  JEn.  v.  281.  Liv.  i.  33.  xxvi.  19.  Dionyf.  iii.  45.  Ovid 
calls  the  feven  mouths  of  the  Nile,  feptem  Portus,  Her.  xiv. 
107.  Amor.  ii.  13.  10. 

Harbours  made  by  art  ( manu  vel  arte ) were  called  Cotho- 
nes,  vel  -na,  -orum,  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Alin.  i.  431.  Feflus. 

Adjoining  to  the  harbour  were  docks,  (NAVALIA,  - ium ), 
where  the  fhips  were  laid  up,  (fubduElx J,  careened  and  refit- 
ted, ( rcfeche ),  Cic.  Of.  ii.  17.  Liv.  xxxvii.  10.  Caf.  B.  C.  ii. 
3.  4.  Virg.  iv.  593.  Ovid.  Amor.  ii.  9.  21. 

Fleets  about  to  engage  were  arranged  in  a manner  fimilar  to 
armies  on  land.  Certain  fhips  were  placed  in  the  centre,  {me- 
dia acies ),  others  in  the  right  wing,  (dextrum  cornu),  and  others 
in  the  left ; fome  as  a referve,  (fubfidium,  naves  fubfidiariL), 
Hirt.  de  Bell.  Ah  10.  Liv.  xxxvii.  23.  29.  xxxvi.  44.  We 
find  them  fometimes  difpofed  in  the  form  of  a wedge,  a for- 
ceps, and  a circle,  Pol\b.  i.  Poly  an.  iii.  Thucyd.  ii.  butmofl  fre- 
quently of  a femicircle  or  half  moon,  Veget.  iv.  45.  Si/,  xiv.  370. 

Before  the  battle,  facrifices  and  prayers  were  made  as  on 
land  ; the  admiral  failed  round  the  fleet  in  a light  galley,  {na- 
vis cEluaria ),  and  exhorted  the  men. 

The  foldiers  and  failors  made  ready  (fe  expediebant ) for  ac- 
tion ; they  furled  the  fails  and  adjufted  the  rigging;  for 
they  never  chofe  to  fight  but  in  calm  weather,  Liv.  xxvi.  39. 
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A red  flag  was  difplayed  from  the  admiral’s  fliip,  as  a fig. 
nal  to  engage.  The  trumpets  in  it  and  all  the  other  fliips 
were  founded,  Sil.  xiv.  372.  and  a fliout  railed  by  all  the  crews, 
Lucan,  iii.  540.  Dio.  xlix.  9. 

The  combatants  endeavoured  to  difable  or  fink  the  fliips  of 
the  enemy,  by  lweeping  off  ( detergendo ) the  oars,  or  by 
ltriking  them  with  their  beaks,  chiefly  on  the  fides,  Dio.  L.  29. 
They  grappled  with  them  by  means  of  ceitain  machines  called 
crows,  (CORVI),  iron  hands  or  hooks,  (ferreje  manus), 
Lucan,  iii.  635.  drags  or  grappling  irons,  (harpagones,  i.  e. 
ajferes ferreo  unco prafixi ),  8c c.  and  fought  as  on  land,  Plor.  ii.  2. 
Liv.  xxvi.  39.  xxx.  10.  Caf.  B.  G.  i.  52.  Curt.  iv.  9.  Lucan. 
xi.  712.  Dio.  xxx ix.  43. — xlix.  1.  3.  &c.  They  i'ometimes 
alfo  employed  fire-lhips,  Hint.  B.  Alex.  11.  or  threw  fire- 
brands, and  pots  full  of  coals  and  fulphur,  with  various  other  , 
combuftibles,  Stuppea  jlamma  tnanu , telifque  volatile  ferrutn 
fpargitur , Virg.  vLii.  viii.  694.  which  were  fo  fuccef&fully  em- 
ployed by  Augullus  at  the  battle  of  ACdium,  that  moll  of  An- 
tony’s fleet  was  thereby  deftroyed,  Dio.  L.  29.  34,  8c  35. 
Hence  Vix  una  fofpes  navis  ab  ignibus,  Horat.  od.  i.  37.  13. 

In  fieges  they  joined  veffels  together,  and  erected  on  them 
various  engines,  Curt.  iv.  13.  Liv.  xxiv.  34.  xxvi.  2 6.  Caf. 
B.  C.  iii.  34.  or  funk  veffels  to  block  up  their  harbours.  Ibid, 
ct  Liv.  xxxv.  11.  14. 

The  fliips  of  the  victorious  fleet,  when  they  returned  home, 
had  their  prows  decked  with  laurel,  and  refounded  with  tri- 
umphant mufic,  Dio.  LI.  5. 

The  prizes  diftributed  after  a victory  at  fea  were  much  the 
fame  as  on  land.  (Sec  p.  385.)  Alfo  naval  punilhments,  pay, 
and  provifions,  8c c.  Liv.  xxiii.  21.  48. 

The  trading  veffels  of  the  ancients  were  in  general  much  in- 
ferior in  fize  to  thofe  of  the  moderns.  Cicero  mentions  a num- 
ber of  fliips  of  burden,  none  of  which  was  below  2000  ami-bo- 
ra, ( quorum  minor  nulla  erat  dtitim  millium  amphorfun  J,  i.  e.  a- 
bout  fifty-fix  ton,  which  he  feenis  to  have  thought  a large  fliip, 
Cic.  Fam.  xii.  15.  There  were,  however,  fome  fliips  of  enor- 
mous bulk.  One  built  by  Ptolemy  is  faid  to  have  been  280 
cubits,  i.  e.  420  feet  long,  and  another  300  feet ; the  ton- 
nage of  the  former  7182,  and  of  the  latter,  3197,  Atbmsus. 
The  fliip  which  brought  from  Egypt  the  great  obelilk  that  flood 
in  the  Circus  of  the  Vatican  in  the  time  of  Caligula,  befides 
the  obelilk  itfelf,  had  120,000  tnodii  of  lentes,  lentiles,  a kind 
of  pulfe,  for  ballaft,  about  1 138  ton,  Pli:u  xvi.  40.  /.  76. 
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CUSTOMS  of  the  ROMANS. 


I.  The  ROMAN  DRESS. 


THE  diftinguilhing  part  of  the  Roman  drefs  was  the  TOGA 
or  gown,  as  that  of  the  Greeks  was  the  Pallium , Suet. 
Aug.  98.  and  of  the  Gauls,  Bracca , breeches,  Suet.  Jul.  80. 
Claud.  15.  Plin.  Epijl.  iv.  1 1.  whence  the  Romans  were  cal- 
led GENS  TOGATA,  Virg.  JEn.  i.  286.  Suet.  /lug.  40.  or 
TOGATI,  Cic.Rofc.Am.  46.  Verr.  i.  29.  ii.  62.  Orat.  i.  24. 
iii.  1 r.  Sallujl.  Jug.  2T.  Tacit.  Hijl.  ii.  20.  and  the  Greeks,  or 
in  general  thofe  who  were  not  Romans,  P ALLI  ATI,  Suet.  Ceef. 
4.  8.  Cic.Rabir.  Pojl.  9.  Phil.  v.  5.  and  Gallia  Cifolpina,  when 
admitted  into  the  right  of  citizens,  was  called  Togata,  Cic. 
Phil.  viii.  9.  Hence  alfo  Fabuhe  Togatce  et  Palliat.e.  See  p. 
354.)  As  the  toga  was  the  robe  of  peace,  togati  is  often  oppo- 
sed to  armati,  Liv.  iii.  10.  co.  iv.  10.  Cic.  Csecin.  15.  Off.  i.  23. 
Pif.  3.  and  as  it  was  chiefly  worn  in  the  city,  (ibi,  fc.  rure, 
tn/lla  necejfitas  toga,  Plin.  ep.  v.  6.)  it  is  fometimes  oppofed  to 
Rusticj,  Plin.  vi.  30. 

The  Romans  were  particularly  careful  in  foreign  countries, 
always  to  appear  drefled  in  the  toga,  Cic.  Rabir.  10.  but  this 
was  not  always  done.  Some  wore  the  Greek  drefs  ; as  Scipio 
in  Sicily,  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  59.  So  the  Emperor  Claudius  at  Naples, 
Dio.  lxvi.  6. 

The  TOGA  ( a tegendo,  quod  corpus  tegat,  Varro)  was  a 
loofe  ( laxa ) flowing  (Jluitans)  woollen  robe,  which  covered 
the  whole  body,  round  and  clofe  at  the  bottom,  ( ab  imo ),  but 
open  at  the  top  down  to  the  girdle,  ( ad  cinEluram ),  without 
fleeves ; fo  that  the  right  arm  was  at  liberty,  and  the  left  fup- 
ported  a part  ( lacinia , a flap  or  lappet)  of  the  toga,  which  was 
drawn  up  (fubducebatur)  and  thrown  back  over  the  left  fhoulder, 
and  thus  formed  what  was  called  SINUS,  a fold  or  cavity  up- 
on the  bread,  in  which  things  might  be  carried,  Plin.  xv. 
18.  Gcll.  iv.  1 8.  and  with  which  the  face  or  head  might  be  co- 
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vered,  Suet.  Jul.  82.  Liv.  viii.  9.  Hence  Fabius,  the  Roman 
ambaffador,  when  he  denounced  war  in  the  fenateof  Carthage, 
is  faid  to  have  poured*  out,  (fnum  ejfudifje ),  Liv.  xxi.  18.  or 
fliaken  out  the  lap  of  his  toga,  f excujftjfe  toga  gremium  J,  Flor. 

ii.  6.  Dictiyfius  fays  die  form  of  the  toga  was  femicircular, 

iii.  6 1. 

The  toga  in  latter  times  had  feveral  folds,  but  anciently  few 
or  none,  ( veteribus  nulli  funis),  Quinftilian.  xi.  3.  Thefe  folds 
when  collefted  in  a knot  or  centre,  Virg.  JEn.  i.  324.  were 
called  UMBO,  which  is  put  for  the  toga  itfelf,  Per/,  v.  33. 

"When  a perfon  did  any  work,  he  tucked  up  (fuccingebat ) 
his  toga,  and  girded  it  ( aftringebat ) round  him  : Hence  Accin- 
gere  fe  open  vel  ad  opus,  or  oftener,  in  the  palfive  accingi , to 
prepare,  to  make  ready.  See  p.  72- 

The  toga  of  the  rich  and  noble,  was  finer  and  larger  ( laxior ) 
than  of  the  lefs  wealthy,  Horat.  Epod.  iv.  8.  Epijh  i.  18.  30. 
A new  toga  was  called  Pexa,  when  old  and  thread-bare,  tr'ita, 
Id.  Ep.  i.  95.  Martial,  ii.  44.  5S. 

The  Romans  were  at  great  pains  to  adjuft  ( componere J the 
toga,  that  it  might  fit  properly,  {ne  irnpar  diffideret),  and  not 
draggle,  {nee  deflueret),  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  77.  i.  3.  31.  Epift. 
i.  1.  93.  Quinftil.  xi.  3.  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  9. 

The  form  of  the  toga  was  different  at  different  times.  The 
Romans  at  firft  had  no  other  drefs,  Gc/I.  vii.  12.  It  was  then 
Itrait  {arfta)  and  clofe  5 it  covered  the  arms  and  came  down 
to  the  feet,  Qttin&il.  Ibid. 

The  toga  was  at  firfl  worn  by  women  as  well  as  men.  But 
afterwards  matrons  wore  a different  robe  called  STOLA, 
with  a broad  border  or  fringe  ( limbus ) called  INSTITA,  Ho- 
rat. Sat.  i,  2.  29.  reaching  to  the  feet,  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  i.  32. 
T;buH.  i.  7.  74.  (whence  injiita  is  put  for  matrona , Ovid.  Art. 
Am.  ii.  600.)  and  alfo,  as  fome  fay,  when  they  went  abroad, 
a loofe  outer  robe  thrown  over  the Jiola  like  a furtout,  a man- 
tle, or  cloak,  called  FALLA  or  Pcplus,  Hor.  ib.  99.  But  the 
old  fcholiafl  on  Horace  makes pal/a  here  the  fame  with  injiita, 
and  calls  it  Peripodium  and  Tunic#  pallium.  Some  think,  that 
this  fringe  conflituted  the  only  diftinftion  between  the  Jiola 
and  toga.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  outer  robe  of  a 
woman  was  called  Palla,  Virg.  JEu.  i.  648.  xi.  57 6.  {quod 
palam  etforis  gerebatur,  Varr.  de  Lat.  ling.  iv.  30.) 

Courtezans,  and  women  condemned  for  adultery,  were  not 
permitted  to  wear  the  fiola\  hence  called  Togatje,  Horat. 
Sat.  i.  a-  82.  Juven.  ii.  7c.  Martial,  ii.  39.  vi.  6 4.  x.  52.  Cic. 
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Phil.  il.  18.  and  the  modeftyof  matrons  is  called  Stolatus  pu- 
dor , Mart.  i.  36.  8. 

There  was  a fine  robe  of  a circular  form  worn  by  women, 
called  Cyclas,  -adis,  Juvenal,  vi.  258.  Suet.  Cal.  52. 

None  but  Roman  citizens  were  permitted  to  wear  the  toga-, 
and  baniihed  perfons  were  prohibited  the  ufe  of  it,  Plin.  Epi/i. 

iv.  1 1.  Hence  toga  is  put  for  the  dignity  of  a Roman,  Horat. 
Od.  iii.  5.  10. 

The  colour  of  the  toga  was  white,  and  on  feftivals  they  u- 
fually  had  one  newly  cleaned,  Ovid.  Trijl.  v.  5.  7.  hence  they 
were  faid  Fejlos  albati  celebrare , Horat.  Sat.  ii.  2.  61. 

Candidates  for  offices  wore  a toga  whitened  by  the  fuller. 
Toga  Candida.  See  p.  8j. 

The  toga  in  mourning  was  of  a black  or  dark  colour,  TOGA 
PULL  A vel  atra-,  hence  thofe  in  mourning  were  called  Pul- 
la+i,  Suet.  Aug’.  44.  Juvenal,  iii.  213.  or  Atrati,  Cic.  Vat. 
12.  But  thofe  were  alfo  called  Ptdlati,  who  wore  a great- 
coat ( lacerna ) inftead  of  the  toga,  Suet.  Aug.  40.  or  a mean 
ragged  drefs,  Plin.  Epijl.vu.  17.  as  the  vulgar  or  poor  people, 
{pullatus  circidus,  vel  turba  pullata),  Quincfiil.  ii.  12.  vi.  4. 

The  mourning  robe  of  women  was  called  RICINIUM,  vel 
-NUS,  vel  Rica,  ( quod pojl  tergum  rejiceretur ),  which  covered 
the  head  and  ffioulders,  Cic.  (egg.  ii.  23.  or  Mavortes,  -is, 
vel  -ta,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  i.  268.  IJid.  xix.  25.  They  feem 
to  have  had  feveral  of  thefe  above  one  another,  that  they 
might  throw  them  into  the  funeral  piles  of  their  hufbands  and 
friends.  The  Twelve  Tables  reftrifted  the  number  to  three, 
Cic.  Ibid. 

The  Romans  feldom  or  never  appeared  at  a feafl  in  mourn- 
ing, Cic.  Fat.  12.  nor  at  the  public  fpectacles,  Mart.  iv.  2. 
nor  at  feftivals  and  facrifices,  Ovid.FaJl.  i.  79.  Horat.  ii.  2.  60. 
Per/,  ii.  40. 

At  entertainments  the  more  wealthy  Romans  laid  afide  the 
toga,  and  put  on  a particular  robe  called  Synthesis,  Martial. 

v.  80.  ii.  46.  iv.  66.  which  they  wore  all  the  time  of  the  Sa- 
turnalia, becaufe  then  they  were  continually  feafling.  Mar- 
tial. xiv.  r.  14 1.  Senec.  Epijl.  18.  Nero  wore  it  ( fyntheslna , 
fc.  vejlis)  in  common,  Suet.  51. 

Magiftrates  and  certain  priefts  wore  a toga  bordered  with 
purple,  {limbo  purpureo  circumdata ),  hence  called  TOGA 
PRETEXT  A ; as  the  fuperior  magiftrates,  Cic.  red.  in  Sen. 
I;..  Liv.  xxxiv.  7.  Juvenal,  x.  99.  the  Pontijices , the  Augurs, 
Lie.  Scxt.  69.  the  Decemviri  facris  faciundis,  Liv.  xxvii.  39. 
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&c.  and  even  private  perfons  when  they  exhibited  games,  Cic. 
PiJ : 4- 

Generals  when  t'ney  triumphed  wore  an  embroidered  toga, 
called  PICT  A vel  palmata,  Martini,  vii.  2.  7. 

Young  men,  till  they  were  feventeen  years  of  age,  and 
young  women,  till  they  were  married,  alfo  wore  a gown  bor- 
dered with  purple,  TOGA  PRAEFEXIA,  Liv.  xxxiv.  7. 
Cic . Verr.  i.  44.  Cat.  ii.  2.  Propert.  iv.  12.  33.  whence  they 
were  called  PRAETEXTA  FI,  Liv.  xxii.  57*  Cic.  Murttn.  5* 
Suet.  Aug.  44.  94-  Hence  amicitia  prateietata,  i.  e.  a ieueris 
aunts,  formed  in  youth,  Martial,  x.  20.  But  verba  pratextata 
is  put  for  obfccena,  Suet.  Vefp.  22.  {quod  nubeniibus,  depofttis 
pnetextis,  a myl tit udine  puerorum  obfeoem  cldmarentur,  Festus), 
Ge/l.ix.  10.  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  1.  and  mores  pratt extati,  for  im- 
pudici  vel  ccrrupti,  Juvenal  ii.  170. 

Under  the  emperors  the  toga  was  in  a great  meafurc  dif- 
ufed,  unlefs  by  clients  when  they  waited  (trffleium  faciebant)  on 
their  patrons,  Suet.  Aug.  60.  Martial,  i.  icp.  ii.  57"  x-  74*  3* 
Scoliajl.  in  Juvenal,  x.  45.  and  orators  -,  hence  called  To  gat  i, 
enrobed,  Settee,  de  conjlant.  9.  Tacit.  Annal.  xi.  /. 

Boys  likewife  wore  an  hollow  golden  ball  or  bols,  (AUREA 
BULLA),  which  hung  from  the  neck  on  the  breaft  ; as  fome 
think  in  the  fliape  of  a heart,  to  prompt  them  to  wifdom  ; ac- 
cording to  others,  round,  with  the  figure  of  a heart  engTaved 
on  it,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  58.  et  Afcon.  in  loc.  Liv.  xxvi.  36.  Plant. 
Rud.  iv.  4.  127.  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  6.  The  Ions  of  freed  men 
and  poorer  citizens  ufed  only  a leathern  bofs,  (bulla  fcoriea, 
vel  ftgmitn  de  patpere  loro),  Juvenal,  v.  165.  1 lin.  xxxiii.  1. 
EofTes  were  alfo  ufed  as  an  ornament  for  belts  or  g.rdles,  Virg. 
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Young  men  ufually  when  they  had  completed  the  feven- 

teenth  year  of  their  age,  laid  afide  (ponebaut  vel  depombant)  the 
toga  pratexta,  and  put  on  {furmbant  vel  wduebant ) the  manly 
cown,  (TOGA  VIRILIS),  called  Toga  pura,  Cic.  Alt.  y.  20. 
ix.  19.  bccaufe  it  was  purely  white  •,  and  libera,  Ovid.TnJh 

iv.  i o.  28.  Fall.  iii.  777-  becaufe  they  were  the"  free(l 
the  reftraiilt  of  matters,  and  allowed  greater  liberty,  Per f. 


The  ceremony  of  changing  the  toga  was  performed  (toga 
rnutabatur.  Hot.  Od.  i.  36.  9.)  with  great  folemmty  before  the 
images  of  the  Lares,  Propert.  iv.  1.  132.  « > whom  the  buU 
was  confecrated,  (laribus  donata  pependit),  Perf.1b1d.  fome- 
times  in  the  Capitol,  Val.  Max.  v.  4-  4-  or  they  immediately 
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went  thither,  or  to  fome  temple  to  pay  their  devotions  to  the 
gods,  Suet.  Claud.  2. 

The  ufual  time  of  the  year  for  afiuming  the  toga  virilis  was 
at  the  fealts  of  Bacchus  in  March,  ( Liberalibus , xii.  Kul.  Apr, 
Cic.  Att.  vi.  1.)  Ovid.  Fait.  iii.  771. 

Then  the  young  man  was  conduced  by  his  father  or  princi- 
pal relation  to  the  Forum)  accompanied  by  his  friends,  Cic. 
Att.  ix.  22.  Aug.  26.  Suet.  Ner.  7.  Tib.  54.  (whofe  attend- 
ance was  called  Officium  solenne  tog.®  virilis.  Suet. 
Claud.  2.  Plin.  Epijl.  i.  9.)  and  there  recommended  to  fome 
eminent  orator,  whom  he  fhould  iludy  to  imitate,  Cic,  Am, 
1.  Tacit.  Or  at.  34.  whence  he  was  faid  For  urn  attingere  vel  in 
forum  venire , when  he  began  to  attend  to  public  bufinefs, 
(forenfta  Jlipemlia  aufpicabatur,)  Senec.  Controv.  v.  6.  Cic, 
Fam.  v.  8.  xiii.  jo.  xv.  16.  This  was  called  Dies  toga:  virilis , 
•Suet.  Aug.  66.  Cal.  15.  Claud.  2.  or  Dies  tiroci/iii,  Suet.  Tib. 
C4.  and  the  conducting  of  one  to  the  forum,  TYROCINI- 
UM,  Id,  Aug.  26.  Cal.  10.  the  young  men  were  called  TIRO- 
NES,  young  or  raw  foldiers,  becaufe  then  they  firft  began  to 
ferve  in  the  army,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  15.  Fam.  vii.  3.  Suet.  Ner.  7. 
Liv.  xl.  35.  Hence  Tiro  is  put  for  a learner  or  novice,  Cic. 
Orat.  i.  50.  Ponere  tirocinium , to  lay  afide  the  character  of  a 
learner,  and  give  a proof  of  one’s  parts,  to  be  pall  his  novici- 
ate, Liv.  xlv.  37, 

When  all  the  formalities  of  this  day  were  finifhed,  the 
friends  and  dependants  of  the  family  were  invited  to  a fealt, 
and  fmall  prefents  diftributed  among  them,  called  SPORTU- 
LJE}  Plin.  Ep.  x.  117,  118.  The  emperors  on  that  occafion 
ufed  to  give  a largefs  to  the  people,  (CONGIARIUM,  fo  cal- 
cd.from  congius,  a meafure  of  liquids),  Suet.  Tib.  54.  Tacit. 
Annal.  iii.  29. 

Servius  appointed,  that  thofe  who  afiumed  the  toga  virilis 
Ihould  fend  a certain  coin  to  the  temple  of  youth,  Dionyf.  iv.  1 5. 

Parents  and  guardians- permitted  young  men  to  aflume  ( da~ 
bant)  the  toga  virilis , fooner  or  later  than  the  age  of  feventeen,  as 
they  judged  proper,  Cic.  Att.  vi.  1.  Suet.  Aug.  8.  Cal.  10.  C/.43. 
Ner.  7.  under  the  emperors,  when  they  had  completed  the  four- 
teenth year,  Tacit.  Ann.  xii.  41.  xiii.  13.  Befoie  this  they  were 
confidered  as  part  of  the  family,  (pars  dotnus),  afterwards  of 
the  date,  ( fcipublibee ),  Tacit,  de  Mor.  Germ.  13. 

Young  men  of  rank,  after  putting  on  the  toga  virilis , com- 
monly lived  in  a feparate  houfe  from  their  parents,  Suet.  Tib. 
15.  Domit.  2.  It  was,  however,  cuftcmary  for  them,  as  a mark 
of  modefty,  during  the.  firft  whole  year,  to  keep  ( cohibere ) their 
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right  arm  within  the  toga , Cic.  Coel.  5.  ami  in  their  exercifes 
in  the  Campus  Martins  never  to  expofe  themfelves  quite  naked, 
as  men  come  to  maturity  fometimes  did,  Ibid. 

1 he  ancient  Romans  had  no  other  clothing  but  the  toga, 
Gell.  vii.  12.  In  imitation  of  whom,  Cato  uled  often  to  go 
dreffed  in  this  manner,  and  fometimes  even  to  fit  on  the  tribu- 
nal when  praetor,  ( campejlri  Jub  toga  cinctus ),  Afcon.  in  Cic. 
Val.  Max.  iii.  6.  7.  Hence  Exigua  toga  Catonis , Hor.  Ep.  i. 
19.  13.  hirta,  Lucan,  ii.  386.  becauie  it  was  ftrait  (arbla) 
and  coarfe,  ( cmjjd  vel  pinguis),  Ilorat.  Sat.  i.  3.  15.  Juvenal, 
ix.  28.  Martial,  iv.  19.  Nor  did  candidates  for  offices  wear 
any  thing  but  the  toga.  See  p.  85. 

The  Romans  afterwards  wore  below  the  toga  a white  wool- 
len veft  called  TUNICA,  which  came  down  a little  below  the 
knees  before,  and  to  the  middle  of  the  legs  behind,  $%uin£KI. 
xi  3.  at  firft  without  fleeves.  Tunics  with  fleeves,  (Chiro- 
D0T2E  vel  tunica  manic  at  a),  or  reaching  to  the  ancles,  ( talares ) 
■were  reckoned  effeminate,  Cic.  Cat.  ii.  10.  Virg.  JEn.'va.  616. 
Gell.v'ri.  12.  But  under  the  emperors  thefe  came  to  be  ufed 
with  fringes  at  the  hands,  ( ad  mantis  fimbriata),  from  the  ex- 
ample of  Coefar,  Suet.  Jul.  45.  longer  or  fhorter  according  to 
fancy,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  2.  25.  Prop.  iv.  2.  28.  Thofe  who  wore 
them  were  faid  to  be  Manuleati,  Suet.  Cal.  52 

The  tunic  was  faffened  by  a girdle  or  belt  (CINGULUM, 
cinElus , -(is,  zona  vel  Ba/teus)  about  the  waifl  to  keep  it  tight, 
which  alfo  ferved  as  a purfe  [pro  marfupioxt\  crumena),  in  which 
they  kept  their  money,  Gell.  xv.  2.  Plant.  Merc.  v.  2.  84.  Suet. 
Pit.  16.  Horat.  Ep.  ii.  2.  40.  hence  incinclus  tunicam  mercator, 
Ovid.  Faff.  v.  675.  The  purfe  commonly  hung  from  the 
neck,  Plaut.  True.  iii.  2.  7.  and  was  faid  decollate,  when  it  was 
taken  off ; hence  decollare , to  deceive,  Id.  Cap.  iii.  1.37* 

It  was  alfo  thought  effeminate  to, appear  abroad  with  the  tu- 
nic Hackly  or  caielefsly  girded  : Hence  the  faying  of  Sylla  com 
cerning  Csefar  to  the  Optimates,  who  interceded  for  his  life, 
Ut  MALE  FRyECINCTUM  PUERUM  CAVERENT,  Suet.  Jill.  4 6. 
Dio.  43.  43.  For  this  alfo  Maecenas  was  blamed,  Scnec.Ep.  14. 
Hence  cinilus,  pracinElus  and  fuccinffus,  are  put  for  indujlrius , 
expeditus  vel  gnavus,  diligent,  aflive,  clever,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  5. 
6.  ii.  6.  107.  beenufe  they  ufed  to  gird  the  tunic  when  at  work. 
Id.  Sat.  ii.  8.  10.  Ovid.  Met.  vi.  59.  and  DifcinSlus  for  iners, 
mollis,  igttavus , thus,  DifcinElus  nepos,  a diffolute  fpendthrift, 
Hor.  Epod.  i.  31.  So  Per/,  iii.  31.  Di/cmSli  Afri,  Virg.  iEn. 
viii.  724.  effeminate,  or  (imply  ungirt ; for  the  Africans  did 
not  ufe  a girdlea  S/7.  iii.  236.  Plant.  Posn.  v.  2.  48. 
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The  Rorrtans  do  nor  feem  to  havt  ufed  the  girdle  at  home 
Or  in  private  4 hence  djcincli  ludere,  i.  e doi/n^  with  their  tu- 
nics ungirt,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  1.  7 3.  difc-inBuque  in  otia  vatus , form- 
ed for  foft  repofe,  Ovid.  Amor.  i.  9.  41.  for  they  never  wore  the 
toga  at  home,  but  an  undrefs,  (yejiis  dome  Idea,  vel  ve/iimenta ), 
Suet.  Aug.  73.  Vit.  8.  Cic.  de  Fin.  ii  24.  Plin.  ep.  v.  6.  f. 
Hence  the  toga  and  other  things  which  they  wore  only  abroad 
were  called  FORENS1A,  Suet.  iug.  73.  Cal.  17.  or  Vesti- 
tus  FORENSiS,  Cic.ibid.  and  Vestimenta  forlnsia,  Columel. 

xii.  45  5-  . 

The  tunic  was  worn  by  women  as  well  as  men  ; but  that 
of  the  former  always  came  down  to  their  feet,  and  covered 
their  arms,  Juvenal  vi.  44;.  They  alfo  ufed  girdles  both  be- 
fore and  after  marriage,  Fejlus,  in  Cingulum  ; Martial,  xiv. 
15 1.  Ovid.  Amor.  i.  7.  46. 

The  Romans  do  not  feem  to  have  ufed  a belt  above  the  toga* 
But  this  point  is  ftrongly  conteded. 

Young  men  when  t:.ey  affiimed  the  toga  virilis,  and  women 
when  they  were  married,  received  from  their  parents  a runic 
wrought  in  a particular  manner,  called  TUNICA  RECTA, 
or  Regilla,  Fejlus,  Plin.  viii.  48.  -f.  74. 

The  lenators  had  a broad  (tripe  of  purple  (or  rather  two 
ftripes,  fafc  ce  vel  plagula,  Varr.  de  Lat.  ling.  viii.  47.)  fewed 
on  the  bread  of  their  tunic,  Horat.  Sat.  \.  6.  28.  called  LATUS 
CLAVUS,  Ovid.  Trijr.  iv.  to.  29.  & 35.  which  is  fometimes 
pur  for  the  tunic  itfelf,  Suet.  Jul.  45.  or  the  dignity  of  a fe- 
nator,  Id.  Aib.  35.  Claud.  24.  Vefp.  2 4.  The  Equites,  a 
narrow  dripe,  Angustus  clavus,  Veil.  ii.  88.  cailed  alfo 
Pauper  CLAVUS,  Stat.  Silv.  v.  2.  1 7.  arclum  lumen  purpura^ 
lb.  iv.  5.  42.  See  p.  7.  & 27. 

Augudus  granted  to  the  fons  of  S motors  the  right  of  wear- 
ing the  lat  us  clavus , after  they  affumed  the  toga  virilis,  and 
made  them  tribunes  and  pref  tts  in  the  army  4 hence  called 
Tribuni  et  Pr.2efi  cti  Laticlavii,  Suet.  Aug.  38.  Ner.  2 6. 
Domit.  10.  The  tribunes  cholen  from  the  Equites  were  ca.led 
Angus  ricLAvn,  Suet.  Oth.  10.  Oaib.  10.  dhey  feem  to  have 
affiimed  the  toga  virilis  and  latus  clavus  on  the  fame  day, 
Plin.  ep.  viii.  23.  ‘ 

Generals  in  a triumph  wore  with  the  toga  piPa  an  en-bro- 
dered  tunic,  (tunica  paLMata),  Liv.x.  7.  Martial,  vii.  x. 
Plin.  ix.  36.  f.  60.  called  alio  Tunica  Jovis,  becaufe  the  image 
of  that  god  in  the  Capitol  was  clothed  with  it,  Juvenal,  x 38. 
Tunics  of  this  kind  ufed  to  be  lent  by  the  fenate  to  foreign 
kings  as  a pre fern , Liv.  xxvii.  4.  xxx.  15.  xxxi.  11. 

The  poor  people  who  could  not  purchafe  a toga,  wore 
nothing  but  a tunic  j hence  called  Tunicatus  popellus, 
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Horat.  lip.  i.  7.  65.  or  Tunicati,  Cic.  in.  Hull.  ii.  34, 
Foreigners  at  Rome  fcem  alfo  to  have  ufed  the  fame  drefs 
(hence  homo  tunicatus , is  put  for  a Carthaginian,  Plant.  Pan. 

v.  3.  2.)  and  flaves,  Id.  Amphit.  i.  1.  213.  Settee,  brev.  vit.  12. 
likewife  gladiators,  Juvenal,  ii.  143. 

In  the  country,  perfons  of  fortune  and  rank  ufed  only  the 
tunic,  Juvenal,  iii.  179.  In  winter  they  wore  more  than  one 
tunic.  Auguftus  ufed  four,  Suet.  dug.  8 2. 

Under  the  tunic,  the  Romanswore  another  woollen  cover- 
ing next  the  fkin  like  our  fliirt,  called  1NDUSIUM  or  Su- 
bucula,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  1.  91;.  Suet.  ibid,  and  by  later  writers. 
Inter ul a and  Camijia.  Linen  cloaths  ( vejles.linea , Plin.  xii.  6.) 
were  not  ufed  by  the  ancient  Romans,  and  are  feldom  men- 
tioned in  the  dallies.  The  ufe  of  linen  was  introduced  under 
the  emperors  from  Egypt,  Plin.  Prtef.  whence  Sindon  vel 
vefres  Byfsina , fine  linen.  Girls  wore  a linen  veil;  or  fhift,  called 
Supparum  vel  -us,  Plaut.  Rud.  i.  2.  91.  Lucan,  ii.  363.  Fef- 
tus. 

The  Romans  in  later  ages  wore  above  the  toga  a kind  of  great- 
coat, called  LACERNA,  Juvenal,  ix.  2ol  open  before  and  faf- 
tened  with  clafps  or  buckles,  (FlBULAi,  which  were  much 
ufed  to  fallen  all  the  different  parts  of  drefs,  Virg.  fEn.  iv.  139. 
Ovid.  Met.  viii.  318.  except  the  toga),  efpecially  at  the  fpec- 
tacles,  Martial,  xiv.  137.  to  fereen  them  from  the  weather, 
with  a covering  for  the  head  and  fhoulders,  capitiimi , quod  ca- 
pit  pe£tus,  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  30.)  called  CUCULLUS,  Juvenal. 

vi.  1 1 8.  329.  Martial,  xi.  99.  They  ufed  to  lay  afide  the  la- 
cerna , when  the  emperor  entered,  Suet.  Claud.  6.  It  was  -at 
firfl:  ufed  only  in  the  army,  Paterc.  ii.  80.  Ovid.  Fuji.  ii.  745. 
Prop.  iii.  10.  7.  but  afterwards  alfo  in  the  city. 

During  the  civil  wars,  when  the  toga  began  to  be  difufed, 
the  lacerna  came  to  be  worn  in  place  of  it,  to  fuch  a degree, 
that  Auguftus  one  day  feeing  from  his  tribunal  a number  of  ci- 
tizens in  the  affembly  dreffed  in  the  lacerna,  ( pit  Hat  i vel  lacer- 
r.at'i),  which  was  commonly  of  a dark  colour,  Martial,  xiv. 
j 29.  repeated  with  indignation  from  Virgil,  “ Romanos  rerum 
dominos  gentemque  togatam  ! ” JEn.  i.  282.  and  gave  orders  to 
the  ediles  not  to  allow  any  one  to  appear  in  the  forum  or  circus 
in  that  drefs,  Suet.  Aug.  40.  It  was  onlv  ufed  by  the  men. 
Scholia/!,  in  Juvenal,  i.  62.  and  at  firfl.  was  thought  unbecom- 
ing in  the  city,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  30.  It  was  fometimes  of  various 
colours  and  texture,  Juvenal,  i.  27  ix.  28.  Martial,  ii.  19. 

Similar  t'o  the  lacerna  was  the  LA'INA,  a Grecian 

robe  or  mantle  thrown  over  the  pallium,  Serv.  ad.  Virg.  JEn. 
v.  262.  Feftus,  Martial,  xii.  36.  xiv.  13.  136. 
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The  Romans  had  another  kind  of  great  coat  or  furtout,  re- 
fembling  the  lacerna,  but  fhorter  and  flraiter,  called  PENlJL  A, 
which  was  worn  above  the  tunic.  Suet.  Ner.  48.  having  like- 
wife  a hood,  (caput  vel  capitium ),  Plin.  xxiv.  15.  ufed  chiefly, 
on  journies  and  in  the  army,  Cic.  Att.  xiii.  33.  Mil.  10.  Sexti 
38.  Juv.  v.  78.  Se/iec.  ep.  87.  N.  ^ iv.  6.  alfo  in  the  city. 
Suet.  Cal.  5 2.  Lamp  rid.  Alex.  Sev.  27.  fometimes  covered  with  a 
Tough  pile  or  hair  for  the  hike  of  warmth,  called  GAUSAPA, 
fmg.et  plur.xe\.e>  Petron.  28.  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  ii.  300.  Perf.  vi. 
4 6 or  Gaufaptna  pcenula,  Martial,  vi.  59.  xiv.  145.  147.  of  va- 
rious colours,  and  common  to  men  and  women,  Ibid,  fome- 
times made  of  fkins,  Scortea,  Fejlus,  Martial,  xiv.  130. 

The  military  robe  of  the  Romans  was  called  SAGUM,  an 
open  woollen  garment,  which  was  drawn  over  the  other  clothes 
and  faftened  before  with  clal'ps,  Suet.  Aug.  26.  Sil.  xvii.  531. 
in  dangerous  conjunctures  worn  alfo  in  the  city,  by  all  except 
thofe  of  confular  dignity,  Cic.  Phil.  viii.  11.  as  in  the  Italic 
war  for  two  years,  Liv.  Epit.  72.  & 73.  Paterc.u.  \6.  Dijlen- 
t°  [ago  impofitum  in  fublime  j act  are,  to  tofs  in  a blanket,  Suet. 
Gth.  2.  Martial,  i.  4.  7. 

The  Romans  wore  neither  {lockings  nor  breeches,  but  ufed 
fometimes  to  wrap  their  legs  and  thighs  with  pieces  of  cloth, 
(FASCIAE,  vel  -iolce,  fillets,  bands,  or  rollers),  named  from 
the  parts  which  they  covered,  TIBIALIA,  and  FEMIN^LIA 
or  Femoralia , i.  e.  tegumenta  tibiarum  et femorum , Suet.  Aug. 
82.  fimilar  to  what  are  mentioned,  Exod.  xxviii.  42.  Lev  it.  vi. 
10.  xvi.  4.  Ezek.  xliv.  18.  ufed  fir  it,  probably,  by  perfons 
in  bad  health,  Cic  Brut  60.  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  255.  £>i<inc- 
iil.  xi.  3.  afterwards  by  the  delicate  and  effeminate,  Cic. 
Att.  ii.  3.  Har.  refp.  21.  Suet.  -tug.  82.  wholikewife  had  muf- 
flers to  keep  the  throat  and  neck  warm,  called  FOCAL!  A vel 
Focale,  fing.  (a  faucibus),  Horat.  et  ghiincl.  ibid.  Martial,  iv. 
41.  vi.  41.  xiv.  142.  ufed  chiefly  by  orators.  Ibid  et  Gell.  xi. 
9.  Some  ufed  a handkerchief  (SUDARIUM)  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  Suet.  Ner.  51. 

Women  ufed  ornaments  round  their  legs,  (ornamenta  circa 
crura),  called  PERISCELIDES,  Horat.  Ep.  i.  17.  56. 

Fhe  Romans  had  various  coverings  for  the  feet,  { calceamen — 
ta  vel  tegumenta  pedum,  Cic.  Tufc.  v.  32.),  but  chiefly  of  two 
kinds.  I he  one  (CALCELJS,  ^ fhoe),  covered  the 

whole  foot,  fomewhat  like  our  {hoes,  and  was  tied  above  with 
a latchet  or  lace,  a point  or  firing,  (CORRIG!  A,  Lorum  vel 
Ligula),  Cic.  de  Divin.  ii.  40.  Martial,  ii.  29.  57.  The  o- 
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ther  (^OLEA,  ratia\mi  a flipper  or  fan  dal,  quod  folo  pedis 
futjiciatur , Festus),  covered  only  the  foie  of  the  toot,  and 
was  fattened  on  with  leathern  thongs  or  ttrings,  ( teret  bu>  ba- 
benu  vel  objlrigillis  vine} a,  Gell.  xiii.  21.  amentis , Plin.  xxxiv. 
6.  /.  14.)  hence  called  Vincula,  Ovid.  Fait.  ii.  324.  Of  the 
latter  kind  there  were  various  forts;  Crepid®,  vel  -dll®,  lb. 
Lie  Rabir.  FoJ}.  27  Horat.  Sat.  i 3.  127.  Gallic.®,  Lie.  Phil. 

ii.  30.  lie//,  xiii.  21.  &c.  and  thofe  who  wore  them  were  faid 
to  be  di/c  ilceati,  («*uto/iitoi^  pedibus  intec} u , Tacit.  Ann  ii.  59. 

The  Greeks  wore  a kind  of  thoes,  called  Ph®casia,  Sense, 
de  bentj.  vii.  2 1 

The  ealeti  were  always  worn  with  the  to^a  when  a perfon 
went  abroad,  Cic.  ibid.  Plin.  Epift.  vii.  3.  Suet.  dug.  7 whence 
he  put  them  off,  ( enlceos  et  veJHmenta  mntavit ),  and  put  on 
( induebat  vel  indueebat)  flippers  when  he  went  on  a journey, 
Cic.  Mil.  10.  Caligula  permitted  thole  who  chofe,  to  wear 
flippers  in  the  theatre,  Dio.  lix.  7.  as  he  himleli  did  in  pubhc. 
Suet.  52. 

Slippers  (folete ) were  ufed  at  feafts,  Plaut.  True.  ii.  4.  13. 
Horat.  Sat.  ii.  8.  77.  Ep.  i.  13.  15.  but  they  put  them  off 
when  about  to  eat,  Ma'rtiil.  iii  50.  It  was  efteemed  effemi- 
nate fora  man  to  appear  in  public  in  flippers,  (foleatu Cic. 
Har.  Rcfp.  21.  Verr.  v.  33.  Pif.  6.  Liv.  xxix.  19.  Suet.  Cal. 
32.  Slippers  were  worn  by  women  in  public,  Plaut.  '2  rue. 
Ii.  8. 

The  Ihoes  of  fenators  came  up  to  the  middle  of  their  legs, 
Horat.  Sat.  i.  6.  27.  and  had  a golden  or  filver  crefcent  (tuna 
vel  lunula , i.  e.  btera  C)  on  the  top  of  the  foot,  Juvenal,  vii. 
iy2.  hence  the  flioe  is  called  Lunuta pellis,  Martial,  i.  50  and 
the  foot  lunata  planta , Id.  ii.  29.  But  this  feems  to  have  been 
peculiar  to  Patrician  fenators,  Scholiajt.  in  Juvenal,  hence  it  is 
called  Patricia  luna,  Stat.  Si/v.  v.  2.  28. 

The  Ihoes  of  women  were  generally  white,  Ovid.  Art.  Atn. 

iii.  271.  fometimes  red,  fcarlet,  or  purple,  (rubri,  nmliei,  et 
pvrpU'  ei),  Perf.  v.  16  /.  Virg.  Eel.  vii.  32.  Mn.  i.  341.  yel- 
low', (/'./<  1 vel  eerei),  Catull.  lix.  9 & c.  adorned  with  em- 
broidery and  pearls,  particularly  the  upper  leathers  or  upper 
p rts,  ( crep'durum  objiragula),  Plin  ix.  35.  J.  56. 

Mens  fhoes  w ere  generally  bl -ck  ; fome  wore  them  fcarlet 
or  red,  Martial,  ii.  29.  S.  as  Julius  Caefar,  Dio.  xliii.  43.  and, 
cfpeci  !lv  under  the  emperors,  adorned  with  gold,  filver,  and 
precious  ftoncs,  Plaut.  Bacch.  ii.  3.  97.  Serec.  ii.  12.  F in, 
yxxvii.  2.  They  were  fometimes  turned  up  in  the  point  in 
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the  form  of  the  letter  f,  called  Calcei  repandi,  Cic.  de  Nat. 
D.  1.  -p. 

The  lenators  are  faid  to  have  ufed  four  latchets  to  tie  their 
{hoes,  and  plebeians  only  one,  Iful.  xix.  34.  Henec.  de  '1  ran* 
quill.  •Jnim.  2. 

The  people  of  ancient  Latium  wore  fhoes  of  unwrought 
leather,  (ex  corio  crudo),  called  PERONES,  Rirg,  JEn.  vu.  yO. 
as  did  alfo  the  M irfi,  Henna,  and  Veji.m,  who  were  likewil'c 
clothed  in  fkins,  juvenai.it iv.  1.95.  &c.  it  was  long  beioie 
they  'learner,  the  ule  of  tanned  leather,  (Alu  ije  • ex  aiunune, 
(of  alum),  quo  pellet  fubtgebantui , ut  molitores  furent),  which 
was  made  of  various  colours,  Ma<tial.  in  29.  viu  34. 

The  poor  people  lometimes  wore  wooden  lnoes,  Jo  u t lig~ 
nex).  which  ufed  to  be  put  on  perfcns  condemned  ior  parri- 
cide, Au£l.  ad  Herenrt.  i.  13.  de  Invent,  ii.  50. 

imilar  to  thefe  were  a kind  of  fhoes  worm  by  country  peo- 
ple, called  ScuLPONi'.iE,  Cato  de  re  R.  >,9.  with  wh.ch  they 
fometnnes  Itruck  one  another  in  the  face,  Kos  batuebant ),  Pl„ut. 
Cal',  ii.  8.  59.  as  courtezans  ufed  to  treat  their  lovers,  (com* 
tnitigare  Jatiaalio  caput),  Terent.  Eun.  v.  8.  4.  Thus  Gmpha- 
le  uled  Hercules,  lb. 

'1  he  fhoes  of  the  foldiers  were  called  Calig.®,  fometimes 
(hod  with  nails,  (clavis  jujffi bee  p.  369.  of  the  comedians, 
SOCCi,  flippers,  of  ten  put  for  jolece  ; of  the  tragedians.  Co- 
thurni bee  p.  356. 

The  Romans  fometimes  ufed  focks  or  coverings  for  the 
feet,  made  of  wool  or  goats  hair,  called  UDONCo,  Martial. 
xiv.  140. 

The  Romans  alfo  had  iron  fhoes  (SoLEjE  ffrrf2E) for  mules 
and  horle-,  not  fixed  to  the  hoof  w th  nails  as  ambng  us,  but 
fitted  to  the  foot,  fo  that  they  might  be  occafionally  put  on  and 
off,  Catull.  xviii.  26.  uet.  A er.  30,  • ejp.  23.  Pliti.  xxxv.  11. 
f.  49.  fometimes  of  filver  or  gold  ; (/  oppaa  conjux  Neronis  de - 
licatioribus  jumentis  fuis  Joleas  ex  aut  o quuque  mduere),  Id.  xxxiii, 
1 1 1.  49.  Dio.  lxii.  28. 

Some  think  that  the  ancients  did  not  ufe  gloves,  (chirothecee 
Vel  manita).  But  they  are  mentioned  both  by  Greek  and  Ro- 
m n writers,  Homer.  Odyjf.  24.  l>lin.  ep  lii.  5.  with  fingers, 
{digit aha,  -urn),  Varr.  R.  R.  i.  55  and  without  them:  what 
Wc  call  mittens. 

'1  he  ancient  Romans  went  with  their  head  bare,  (capite  a* 
perto),  as  we  fee  from  ancient  coins  and  ftatues,  except  at  fa- 

ered  »ius,  games,  feflivals,  on  journey,  and  in  war.  Hence* 
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of  all  the  honours  decreed  to  Caefar  by  the  fenate,  he  is  faid  to 
have  been  chiefly  pleafed  with  that  of  always  wearing  a laurel 
crown,  becaufe  it  covered  his  baldnefs,  Suet.  Jit/.  45.  which 
was  reckoned  a deformity  among  the  Romans,  Ovid.  Art.  Am. 
iii.  250.  ‘Tacit.  Atinal.  iv.  57.  Suet.Domit.  18.  Juvenal,  iv.  38. 
as  among  the  Jews,  11.  Kings , ii.  23. 

They  ufed,  however,  in  the  city,  as  a fcreen  from  the  heat 
or  wind,  to  throw  over  their  head  the  lappet  of  their  gown, 
( Jaciniam  vel  Jinum  toga  in  caput  rejicere),  which  they  took  .off 
when  they  met  any  one  to  whom  they  were  bound  to  fhew 
refpeft,  as  the  confuls,  &c.  Plutarch,  in  Pomp,  et  quajl.  Rom. 
10.  See  p.  1 jo. 

The  Romans  veiled  their  heads  at  all  facred  rites  but  thofe 
of  Saturn,  Serv.  in  Vir'g.  A En . iii.  405.  Liv.  i.  2<5.  in  cafes  of 
fudden  and  extreme  danger,  Plant.  Moji.  ii.  1.  77.  Petron.  7. 
90.  in  grief  or  defpair,  as  when  one  was  about  to  throw  him- 
felf  into  a river  or  the  like,  Hot  at.  Sat.  ii.  3.  37.  Liv.  iv.  12. 
Thus  Csefar,  when  nflaflinated  in  the  lenate  houfe,  Suet.  Caf. 
82.  Pompey,  when  flain  in  Egypt,  Dio.  xlii.  4.  Craflus,  when 
defeated  by  the  Parthians,  Plutarch.  Appius,  when  he  fled 
from  the  Forum,  Liv.  iii.  49.  So  criminals,  when  ex- 
ecuted, Liv.  i.  26.  Sil.  xi.  259. 

At  games  and  feftivals  the  Romans  yvore  a woollen  cap  or 
bonnet,  (PILEUS,  vel  -um),  Horat.  Ep.  i.  13.  15.  Martial,  xi.  7. 
xiv.  1.  Suet.  i\er.  57.  Senec.  Epilt.  18.  which  was  alfo  worn 
by  flaves,  hence  called  pileati,  when  made  free,  Liv.  xxiv. 
16.  PJaut.  Amph.  i.  303.  or  fold,  G 'ell.  vii.  8.  (See  p.  35.) 
^whence  pile  us  is  put  for  liberty,  Suet.  Tib.  4.  Martial,  ii.  48. 
4.  likewife  by  the  old  and  fickly,  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  i.  733. 

The  Romans  on  journey  ufed  a round  cap  like  a helmet, 
(GALERUS  vel  -um),  Virg.  JEn.  vii.  688.  or  a broad  brim- 
med hat,  (Petasus),  Suet.  Aug.  82.  Hence  peta/atus,  prepar- 
ed for  a journey,  Cic.  Fain.  xv.  1 7-  Caligula  permitted  the 
ufe  of  a hat  fimilar  to  this  in  the  theatre,  as  a fcreen  from  the 
heat-  Dio.  lix.  7. 

The  women  ufed  to  drefs  their  hair  in  the  form  of  a hel- 
met or  Galerits,  mixing  falfe  hair  {crines  fch  \e\fuppqfiti)  w'ith 

it,  Scholiajl.  in  Juvenal,  vi.  120.  So  likewife  warriors, 

Sil.  i.  404.  who  fomctimes  alfo  ufed  a cap  of  unwrought 
leather,  (CUDO  vel  -on),  Sil  viii.  494.  xvi.  59. 

The  head-drefs  of  women,  as  well  as  their  other  attire, 
was  different  at  different  periods.  At  firft  it  was  very  Ample. 
They  feldom  went  abroad  ; and  when  they  did,  they  almolt 
' “ always 
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always  had  their  faces  veiled.  But  when  riches  and  luxury 
increafed,  drefs  became  with  many  the  chief  objedt  of  atten- 
tion ; hence  a woman’s  toilet  and  ornaments  were  called 
MUNDUS  MULIEBRIS,  her  world,  l.iv.  xxxiv.  7. 

They  anointed  their  hair,  with  the  richeft  perfumes,  Ovid. 
Met.v  53.  Tibull.  iii.  4.  28.  and  fometimes  painted  it,  Tib.  i. 
9.  43.  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  iii.  163.  ( comam  rutilabant  vel  incende- 
bant .)  made  it  appear  a bright  yellow,  with  a certain  compofi- 
tion  or  wafh,  a lixivium  or  ley  ; ( hxivo  vel  -vd,  cine  re  vel  cinere 
Jixivii,  Val.  Max.  ii.  1.  5.  Pliti.  xiv.  20.  fpuma  Batavd  vel 
caujlica , i.  e.  fapone,  with  foap.  Martial,  viii.  33.  20.  xiv.  26. 
Suet.  Cal.  47.  Plin.  xxviii  12.  f.  51.)  but  never  ufed  powder, 
which  is  a very  late  invention  ; firft  introduced  in  France  a- 
bout  the  year  1 593. 

The  Roman  women  frizzled  or  curled  their  hair  with  hot 
irons,  (call  do  ferro  vel  calamijiris  vibrabant , crifpabant,  vel  intor- 
quebant ),  Virg.  ^En.  xii.  100.  Cic.  Brut.  75.  hence  coma  cala- 
miflrata , frizzled  hair,  Cic.  Sext.  8.  Homo  calamijlratus,  by  way 
of  contempt,  Cic.  pojl.  red.  in  Sen.  6.  Plant.  Afin.  iii.  3.37.  and 
fometimes  raifed  it  to  a great  height  by  rows  and  (lories  of 
curls,  Juvenal,  x i.  501.  Hence  Altum  caliendrum,  i.  e. 
capillitium  adulterinum  vel  capillamentum.  Suet.  Cal.  1 1.  in  Va- 
leri vel  galea*  modum  figgej/um,  Tertull.  de  Cult.  Fern.  7.  the 
lofty  pile  of  falfe  hair,  Hornt.  Sat.  i.  8.  48.  fuggejlus,  vel  -urn 
coma,  as  a building,  Slat.  Sylv.  i.  2.  114.  Coma  in  gradus forma- 
ta,  into  (lories,  Suet.  Her.  51.  ljuwclil.  xii.  plexus  cincinno- 
rum  vel  annulorum,  the  turning  oi  the  locks  or  curls,  fimbria 
vd  cirri,  the  extremities  or  ends  of  the  curls,  Cic.  P if.  11. 
Juvenal . xiii.  165.  The  locks  feem  to  have  been  fixed  by  hair 
pins;  (crinales  acus),  Propert.  iii  9.  53.  Dio.  li.  14. 

The  (laves  who  aflifted  in  frizzling  and  adjulting  the  hair, 
(in  crine  componendo).  were  called  CIN1FLONES  or  Cinerarij, 
Horat.  Sat.  i.  2.  98.  who  wt  re  in  danger  of  pumlhment  if  a (in- 
gle lock  was  improperly  placed,  (ft  utius  de  toto  peccaverat  orbe 
comaruin  annulus,  inctrta  non  bene fixus  acu)\  the  whip  (Tau- 
Rea,  i.  e.  Jlagrum  vel  fcutica  de  pene  taurine ) was  presently  ap- 
plied, Juvenal  vi.  491.  or  the  mirror,  (Speculum),  made  of 
polilhed  brafs  or  Heel,  of  tin  or  filver,  Plin.  xxxiv.  1 7.  f.  48.  wits 
aimed  at  the  head  of  the  o(Fender,  Martial,  ii.  66.  A number  of 
females  attended,  who  did  nothing  but  give  directions,  Juvenal, 
ibid.  Every  woman  of  fafifion  had  at  lead  one  female  hair- 
drelfer,  (ornatkjx),  Ovid.  Amor.  i.  14.  i0.  ii.  ;.  17.  & 23. 

The  hair  was  adorned  with  gold,  and  pearis.'and  precious 
.ones,  Ovid.  Her.xv.  75.  xxi.  89.  Mam/,  v.  518.  fometimes 
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with  crowns  or  garlands  and  chaplets  of  flowers,  {corona  et  fer - 
ta),  Plaut.  Afin.  iv.  i.  58.  bound  with  fillets  or  ribbons  of  va- 
rious colours,  (crinales  vittavd fafcia),  Ovid.  Met.  i.  477.  iv.  6. 

rlhe  head-drefs  and  ribbons  of  matron?  were  different  from 
thofe  of  virgins,- Proper t.  iv.  12.  34.  Virg.  TEn.  ii.  168. 

Ribbons  (VI  l TvF)  feem  to  have  been  peculiar  to  mod#ft  wo- 
men ; hence  Vilta  tenues , inftgne  pudoris , Ovid.  Art.  Am.  i.  3 r. 
Nil  mihi  cum  vitta , i e.  cum  muliere  pudica  et  cajta , Id.  Rem. 
Am.  386.  and,  joined  with  the  Stola,  were  the  badge  of  ma- 
trons, Id  Tn ft.  ii. ; hence  Et  vos,  quis  vitta  longaque  vejlis  a - 
bejl,  i.  e.  impudica,  Id.  Faft.  iv.  134. 

Immodeft  women  ufed  to  cover  their  heads  with  mitres, 
(Mitk.®  vel  mite  la,)  Juvenal,  iii.  66.  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  iv. 
216.  Cic.de.  fefp.  Harttfp . 21 

Mitres  were  likewife  worn  by  men,  although  efteemed  ef- 
femin-'te,  C'.ic.  Rabir  Pojl . 1 . and  what  was  ftill  more  fo, 
coverings  for  the  cheeks,  tied  with  bands-  {redimicula  vel  tigami- 
na)  under  rhe  chin,  Virg.  ibid,  et  ix.  ' 16.  Propert.  ii.  29. 

An  embroidered  net  or  caul  (reticulum  aurntum)  was  ufed 
for  inclofing  the  hair  behind,  Juvenal,  ii.  96.  called  vesica 
from  its  thinnefs.  Martial,  vi  i.  3;.  19. 

Women  ufed  various  cofmetics,  ( medicamina  vel  lenocinia ), 
and  vvafht  s or  walh-balls  ( fnngmata)  to  improve  their  colour, 
Ovid.  Met  Toe.  51.  &c.  V enec  Helv.  16.  They  covered 

their  face  with  a thick  pafte,  ( multo  pane  vel  teftorio),  which 
they  wer^  at  home.  Juvena  . vi.  460,  &c. 

Poppse ',  the  wife  of  Nero,  invented  a fort  of  pomatum  or 
ointment  to  preferve  her  beauty,  called  from  her  name  POP- 
PAlANUM,  ma  le  of  afles  milk,  Ibid,  et Plin.  xi.  41.  xxviii.  12. 
f.  qo.  in  which  flie  ufed  alfoto  bathe  Five  hundred  afles  are  faid 
to  have  been  daily  milked  for  this  purpofe ; and  when  (he  was 
baniflied  from  Rom  fifty  afles atte nded  her,  Ibid,  et  Dio.  lxii. 
28.  Some  men  imitated  the  women  in  daubing  their  faces  ; 
thus  Otho,  (faciem  pane  madido  liner e quotidie  confuevit).  Suet. 
Oth.  12.  Juvenal,  ii.  107.  Pumice  (tones  were  ufed  to  fmooth 
the  (kin,  Plin.  xxxvi.  21.  f 42. 

Paint  (FUCUS)  was  ufed  by  the  Roman  women  as  early  as 
tlie  days  of  Plautus;  cerufe  or  white  lead  ( ceruffa ),  or  chalky 
( creta ),  to  whiten  the  (kin,  and  vermilion  ( minium , purpnrif- 
fum  vel  rubrica ) to  make  it  red,  Plant.  Mojl.  i.  3.  101.  & 1 18. 
True.  ii.  11.  35.  Ovid.  4rt.  ,4m.  iii  199.  Moral.  Epod.  12.  10. 
Martial,  u.  41 . viii.  ^3.  17.  Hence,  fvc.it a,  cerujfita,  creta- 
tx,  et  minionata , painted.  Ibid,  in  which  alfo  the  men  imita- 
ted them,  Cif.  PiJ'.  1 1 . 
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The  women  ufed  a certain  plaiftcr  which  took  off  the  fmall 
hairs  from  their  cheeks  ; or  they  pulled  them  out  by  the  root 
( radicitus  vellebant ) with  inftruments  called  VOLSELLiE, 
tweezers,  Martial,  ix.  28.  which  the  men  likewife  did,  Id. 
viii.  47.  Suet.  Caf.  45.  Galb.  22.  Oth.  12.  $>uin8ll.  i.  6.  v.  9. 
Procem.  viii.  The  edges  of  the  eye-lids  and’  eye-brows  they 
painted  with  a black  powder  or  foot,  ( fuligine  collmehant J, 
Tertull.  de  cult.  feem.  5.  Juvenal,  ii.  93  Plin.  ep.  vi.  2. 

When  they  wanted  to  conceal  any  deformity  on  the  face, 
the  ufed  a patch,  (SPLENIUM  vel  emplaftrum ,),  Martial,  ii. 
29.  8.  fometimes  like  a crefcent,  ( lunatum ),  Id.  viii.  33.  22. 
alfo  for  mere  ornament,  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  2.  Hence  fpleniatus, 
patched,  Martial,  x.  21.  Regulus,  a famous  lawyer  under 
Domitian,  ufed  to  anoint  ( circumlinere ) his  right  or  left  eye, 
and  wear  a white  patch  over  one  fide  or  the  other  of  his  fore- 
head, as  he  was  to  plead  either  for  the  plaintiff  or  defendant, 
(dextrum,f  a v.  pro  petit  or  e\  alterum , ft  a pojfefjore  ejfet  atlurus), 
Plin.  Ep.  vi.  2. 

The  Romans  took  great  care  of  their  teeth  by  walking  and 
rubbing  them,  Plin.  Ep.  viii.  18.  Plin.  xxxi.  to.  Martial,  xiv. 
22.  56.  When  they  loft  them  they  procured  artifical  teeth  of 
jivory,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  8.  48.  Martial,  i.  20.  73.  ii.  41.  v.  44. 
xii.  23.  If  loofe  they  bound  them  with  gold,  Cic.  Legg.  ii. 
24.  It  is  faid  iEfculapius  firft  invented  the  pulling  of  teeth, 
( dentis  evulftonem  J,  Cic.  Nat.  D.  iii.  57. 

The  Roman  ladies  ufed  ear-rings  (INAURES)  of  pearls, 
(; margaritx , bacca , vel  uniones),  Horat.  Epod.  viii.  14.  Sat.  ii. 
3.  241.  three  or  four  to  each  ear,  Plin.  ix.  35.  f.  5 6.  Senec. 
de  Benef.  vii.  9.  fometimes  of  immenfe  value,  Suet.  Jul.  50. 
Plin.  ix.  35.  f,  57.  hence,  Uxor  tua  locupletis  {[omits  aipribus 
eetifum  gerit,  Senec.  Vit.  Beat.  17.  and  of  precious  ftones,  0- 
vid.  Art.  Am:,  i.  432.  alfo  necklaces  or  ornaments  for  the 
neck,  (MONILIA),  made  of  gold,  and  fet  with  gems,  Virg. 
JEn.  i.  658.  Ovid.  Met.  x.  264.  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  18.  which  the 
men  alfo  ufed,  Suet.  Galb.  18.  Ovid.  Met.  x.  115.  Plin.  ix. 
35.  But  the  ornament  of  the  men  was  ufually  a twifted 
chain,  ( torquis , v.  -es),  Virg.  Yjsn.  vii.  351-  or  a circular  plate 
of  gold,  (circuits  auri  vel  aureus),  Virg.  iEn.  v.  559.  alfo  a 
chain  compofed  of  rings,  ( catena , cat  el  la,  vel  catenula ),  ufed 
both  by  men  and  women,  Liv.  xxxix.  31.  Horat , Ep.  i.  17. 
55.  Ornaments  for  the  arms  were  called  ARMILL/E. 

There  was  a female  ornament  called  SEGMENTUM, 
worn  only  by  matrons,  Val.  Max.  v.  2.  x.  which  fome  fupl 
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pofe  to  have  been  a kind  of  necklace,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  i. 
658.  IJid.  xix.  31.  but  others,  more  properly,  an  embroidered 
ribbon,  (fafcia , tcenia , vel  yilta  intexta  nuro ),  or  a purple 
fringe,  (purpurea  fimbria  vel  infiita ),  fewed  to  the  cloaths, 
Scholiafi.  injuv.  ii.  1 24.  vi.  89.  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  in.  169. 
Hence  Vefiis  fegmentata , an  embroidered  robe,  or  having  a 
purple  fringe,  {a  crebris  fedlionibut ),  Plaut. 

i he  Roman  women  ufed  a broad  ribbon  round  the  bread: 
called  SEROPHIUM,  which  ferved  inftead  of  a boddice  or 
flays,  Cat  nil.  Ixii.  65.  They  had  a clafp,  buckle,  or  brace- 
let on  the  left  fhoulder,  called  SPINTHER  or  Sputter,  Feftus, 
Plaut.  Men.  iji.  3.  4. 

The  ordinary  colour  of  cloaths  in  the  time  of  the  republic 
was  white  ; but  afterwards  the  women  ufed  a great  variety  of 
colours,  according  to  the  mode,  or  their  particular  tafte,  Ovid. 
Art.  iii.  187. 

Silk  ( vejlis  ferica  vel  bombycina ) was  unknown  to  the  Ro- 
mans till  towards  the  end  of  the  republic.  It  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  writers  after  that  time,  Virg.  G.  ii.  121.  Horat. 
Epod.  \ iii.  15.  Suet.  Cal.  52.  Martial.  Yu.  82.  viii.  33.68.  ix. 
38.  xi.  9.  28.  50.  Juvenal,  vi.  259.  The  ufe  of  it  was  for- 
bidden to  men,  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  33.  Vopifc.  Tacit.  10. 

Heliogabalus  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firfl  who  wore  a robe 
of  pure  filk,  ( vefiis  holoferica ),  before  that  time  it  uftd  to  be 
mixed  with  fopie  other  fluff,  (fubfericum ),  Lamprfd.  in  Ela- 
gab.  26.  29.  The  filk,,'  which  had  been  clofely  woven  in  In- 
dia, was  unravelled,  anc{  wrought  anew  in  a loofer  texture, 
intermixed  with  linen  or  woollen  yarn,  Plin.  vi.  20.  fo  thin 
that  the  body  (hone  through  it,  ( ut  tranfiuceret).  Ibid,  firft 
fabricated  in  the  ifland  Cos;  Plin.  xi.  22.  f.  26.  Hence  Vejles 
Coce  for  ferica:  vel  bombycina , tenues  vel  pellucida , Tibull.  ii.  3.  > 
57.  Propert.  i.  2.  2.  Horat.  Sat.  i.  2.  101.  Vlhtus  textilis, 
v.  nebula , Petron.  5 j.  The  Emperor  Aurelian,  is  faid  to  have 
refufed  His  wife  a garment  of  pure  filk,  on  account  of  its  ex- 
orbitant price,  Vopifc.  in  Aurel.  45. 

Some  writers  diftinguifh  between  vefiis  bombycina  and  ferica. 
The  former  they  make  to  be  produced  by  the  filk-worm,  {bom- 
byx),  the  latter  from  a tree  in  the  country  of  the  Seres  (ling. 
Ser)  in  India.  But  mofl  writers  confound  them.  It  feems 
doubtful,  however,  if  fericum  was  quite  the  fame  with  what 
we  now  call  filk,  Plin.  xi.  22.  f.  25.  xxiv.  12.  f.  66.  &c. 

Silk-worms  ( botnbyces ) are  faid  to  have  been  firft  introduced 
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at  Conftantinople  by  two  monks  in  the  time  of  Juftinian, 
A.  D.  55 x.  Procop.  de  bell.  Goth.  iv.  17.  The  Romans  were 
long  ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  filk  was  made. 

Cloaths  were  diftinguifhed,  not  only  from  their  different  tex- 
ture and  colour,  but  alfo  from  the  places  where  they  were  ma- 
nufactured; thus,  Fejlis  aurea,  aurata,  piEta,  embroidered  with 
gold  ; purpurea , conchyliata,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  27.  oflro  vel  murice 
tinEla,  punicea,  Tyria  vel  Sarrana , Sidonia,  AJfyria , Phoenicia  ; 
Spartana,  Melibcsa  ; Getula,  Paha  vel  Punic  a,  & c.  PURPLE, 
dyed  with  the  juice  of  & kind  of  fhell-fifh,  called  purpura  or 
murkx  ; found  chiefly  at  Tyre  in  Afia  ; in  Mehinx , -gis,  an 
ifland  near  the  Syrtis  Minor , and  on  the  Getulian  fhore  of  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  in  Africa ; in  Lacomca,  in  Europe,  Plin.  ix. 
36.  f.  60.  The  moft  valued  purple  refembled  the  colour  of 
clotted  blood,  of  a blackifh  fhining.  appearance ; whence  blood 
is  called  by  Homer,  purpureus,  Plin.  ix.  38.  f.  6 2.  Under 
Auguftus  the  violet  colour  ( yiolacea  purpura)  came  to  be  in  re- 
queft  ; then  the  red  ( rubra  Tarentina),  and  the  Tyrian  twice 
died,  ( Tyria  dibapha,  i.  e.  bis  tinEla),  Plin.  ix.  39.  f.  63.  He- 
rat. Od.  ii.  16.  35.  Vejlis  cocci  nea,  vel  cocco  tinEla , fcarlet. 
Martial,  v.  24  alfo  put  for  purple,  Horat.  Sat.  vi.  102.  8c 
10 6.  Melitenfts , e gojfypio  vel  xylo,  cotton,  Cic.  Ferr.  ii.  72. 
Plin.  xix.  1.  Coa,  i.  e.  Serica  vel  bombycina  et  pur  pur ay  fine 
filk  and  purple  made  in  the  ifland  Cos  or  Coos , Horat.  Od.  iv. 
13.  13.  Sat.  i.  2.  101.  Tib.  ii.  4.  29  Juvenal,  viii.  101. 
Phrygidna,  vel  ion  a,  i.  e.  acu  contexta  et  attreis  filis  decorat 
needle-work  or  embroidery,  Plin.  viii.  48.  74.  Others  read 

here  Phryxiana , and  make  it  a coarfe  fhaggy  cloth,  freeze , 
oppofed  to  rafa,  fmoothed,  without  hairs  : Firgata,  flriped, 
Firg.  JE11.  viii.  660.  Scutulata,  fpotted  or  figured,  Juvenal. 

ii.  97  like  a cobweb,  ( aranearum  tela),  which  Pliny  calls 
rete  feututatum,  xi.  24.  Galbana  vel  Ana,  green  or  grafs-co- 
loured,  Juvenal,  ibid.  ( color  herbarum).  Martial,  v.  24.  worn 
chiefly  by  women  ; hence  Galbanatus,  a man  fo  dreffed,  Id. 

iii.  82.  5.  and  Galbani  mores , effeminate,  i.  97.  Amethyjlina% 
of  a violet  or  wine-colour,  Ibid.  & ii.  57.  xiv.  154.  Juvenal. 
vii.  136.  prohibited  by  Nero,  Suet.  32.  as  the  ufe  of  the  vejlis 
conchiliata , a particular  kind  of  purple,  was  by  Caefar,  except 
to  certain  perfons  and  ages,  and  on  certain  days,  Suet.  Jul.  43. 
Crocbta , a garment  of  a faffron  colour,  [crocei  coloris),  Cic. 
Refp.  Har.  21.  Sindon,  fine  linen  from  Egypt  and  Tyre, 
Martial,  ii.  16.  iv.  19.  12.  xi.  1.  Fejlis  atra  vel  pull  a,  black 
or  iron  gray,  ufed  in  mourning,  &c. 
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In  private  and  public  mourning  the  Romans  laid  afide  their 
ornaments,  their  gold  and  purple,  Liv.  ix.  7.  xxxiv.  7. 

No  ornament  was  more  generally  worn  among  the  Romans 
than  rings,  (ANNULI).'  This  cuftom  feems  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  Sabines,  Liv.  i.  n.  The  fenators  and 
equites  wore  golden  rings,  Liv  xxiii.  12.  xxvi.  36.  alfo  rhe 
legionary  tribunes,  Appian.  de  Bell.  Punic.  63.  Anciently 
none  but  the  fenators  and  equites  were  allowed  to  wear  gold 
rings,  Dio  xlviii.  45. 

The  plebeians  wore  iron  rings,  Staf.  Silv.  iii.  2.  144.  unlefs 
when  prefented  with  a golden  one  for  their  bravery  in  war,  Cic. 
Verr.  iii.  80.  or  for  any  other  defert,  Suet.  Jul.  39.-  Cic.  Fam. 
X.  31.  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  10.  Under  the  emperors  the  right  of 
1 wearing  a golden  ring  was  more  liberally  conferred,  and  often 
for  frivolous  reafons,  P/in.  xxxiii.  1.  & 2.  Suet.  Galb.  14. 
VitcU.  12.  Tacit.  Hi  ft.  iv.  3.  At  laft  it  was  granted  by  Jufti- 
nian  to  all  citizens,  Novell.  78.  Some  were  fo  finical  with  re- 
fpect  to  this  piece  of  drefs,  as  to  have  lighter  rings  for  fum- 
mer,  and  heavier  for  winter,  Juvenal.  \.  28.  hence  called 
Semejlres,  Id.  vii.  89. 

The  ancient  Romans  ufually  wore  but  one  ring,  on  the  left 
hand,  on  the  finger  next  the  leaft  ; hence  called  digitus  an^ 
NtlLARis,  Gel/,  x.  10.  Macrob.  vii.  13-  But  in  later  times 
feme  wore  feveral  rings,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  7.  9.  fome  one  on 
each  finger,  Martial,  v.  62.  5.  or  more,  Id.  v.  11.  xi.  60. 
which  was  always  efteemed  a mark  of  effeminacy. 

Rings  wrere  laid  afide  at  night,  and  when  they  bathed,  Ibid. 
Terent.  Heaiit.  iv.  1.  42.  Ovid.  Amor.  ii.  15.  23.  alfo  by  fup- 
pliants,  Liv.  iliii.  16.  Veil.  Max.  xm.  r.  3.  and  in  mourning, 
Liv.  ix  7.  Suet.  Aug.  101.  1/tdor.  xix.  31. 

The  cafe  ( capfula ) -where  rings  were  kept,  was  called  DaC- 
TYI.othega,  Martial,  xi.  60. 

Rings  were  fet  with  precious  (tones  ( gemm A)  of  various 
kinds;  as  jafper,  ( jafpis ),  fardonyx,  adamant,  &c.  Martial,  ii. 
50.  v.  1 1 . on  which  were  engraved  the  images  of  fome  of  their 
anceftors  of  friends,- of  a prince  or  great  man,  Cic.  Cat.  iii  7. 
Fin.  x.  1.  Ovid.  Tri/1,  i.  6.  5.  P/in.  Ep.  x.  16.  Suet.  Tib*  5 8. 
Senec.  de  ben.  iii  26.  or  the  reprefentation  of ' fome  fignal  e- 
vent,  Suet.  Galb.  x.  or  the  like,  Plin.  xxxvii.  1.  Plaut.  Cure. 
iii.  50.  Thus  on  Pompey’s  ring  were  engraved  three  trophies, 
Dio.  xlii.  18.  as  emblems  of  his  three  triumphs,  over  the 
three  parts  of  the  world,  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa,  Cic.  Sext. 
61.  Pis.  13.  Balb.  4.  c Sf  6.  Plin.  vii.  2 6.  On  Coefar’s  ring, 
an  armed  Venus,  Dio.  xliii.  43.  on  that  of  Augultus,  fir  ft  a 
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fphynx,  afterwards  the  image  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  at 
lad  his  own,  which  the  fucceeding  emperors  continued  to 
ufe,  Plin.  37.  1.  Suet.  Aug.  50.  Dio.  Ii,  3. 

Nonius,  a fenatot,  is  faid  to  have  been  profcribed  by  Antony 
for  the  fake  of  a gem  in  his  ring,  worth  20,000  fefterces, 
Plin.  xxxvii.  6.  f.  21. 

Rings  were  ufed  chiefly  for  fealing  letters  and  papers,  (ad 
tabu/as  obfignandas , Annulus  SIGNATORIUS),  Macrob.  Sat.  vii. 
13.  Liv.  xxvii.  28.  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  2-  Martial,  ix.  89.  alfo 
cellars,  cherts,  calks,  &c.  Plant.  Caf.  ii.  1.  1.  Cic.  Fam.  xvi. 
26.  They  were  affixed  to  certain  figns  or  fyrobols,  (fymbola, 
v.  • i,)  ufed  for  tokens,  like  what  we  call  Tallies , or  Tally-flicks, 
and  given  in  contracts  inftead  of  a bill  or  bond,  Plaut.  Bacch. 
ii.  3. 29.  Pfeud.  i.  1. 53.iL  2.  53.  iv.  7. 104.  or  for  any  fig  niJufttn. 
ii.  1 2.  Rings  ufed  alfo  to  be  given  by  thofe  who  agreed  to  club 
for  an  entertainment,  ( qui  coierunt,  ut  de  fymbolis  ejfetit,  i.  e.  qui 
communi  fumptu  erant  unci  ccenatun ),  to  the  perfon  commif- 
fioned  to  befpeak  it,  (qui  ei  rei  prcefe&us  eft),  Ter.  Eun.  iii.  4.  1. 
Plaut.  Stich.  iii.  x.  28.  & 34.  from  fymbola , a {hot  or  reckon- 
ing ; hence  fymbolam  dare , to  pay  his  reckoning.  Ter.  And.  i. 
X.  61.  Afymbolus  ad caenam  venire,  without  paying,  Id.  Phorm . 
ii.  2.  25.  Gell.v'i.  13.  The  Romans  anciently  called  a ring 
ungulus,  from  unguis,  a nail;  as  the  Greeks,  from 

Jaxruxofj  a finger:  afterwards  both  called  it fymbolus,  v.-um, 
Plin.  xxxiii.  1.  f.  4. 

When  a perfon  at  the  point  of  death  delivered  his  ring  to 
any  one,  it  was  efteemed  a mark  of  particular  affe&ion,  Curt. 
x-  5 Ju.ftw‘  x”-  15-  Fal.  Max.  vii.  88. 

Rings  were  ufually  pulled  off  from  the  fingers  of  perfons 
dying,  Suet.  Tib.  83.  Cal.  12.  but  they  feem  to  have  been  fome- 
times  put  on  again  before  the  dead  body  was  burnt,  Prop.  iv. 
7.9. 

Rings  were  worn  by  women  as  well  as  men,  both  before 
and  after  marriage,  Horat.  Od.  i.  9.  23.  Terent.  Hec.  iv.  1.  39. 
v-  3-  3°*  It  feems  any  free  woman  might  wear  a golden  one, 
Plaut.  Caf.  iii.  5.  63.  and  Ifidorus  fays,  all  free  men,  xix.  32. 
contrary  to  ether  authors.  A ring  ufed  to  be  given  by  a man  to 
the  woman  he  was  about  to  marry,  as  a pledge  of  their  in- 
tended union,  (Annulus  pronubus),  'Juvenal,  vi.  27.  a plain 
iron  one  (ferreus  fme  gemma ) according  to  Pliny  xxxi.  1 
But  others  make  it  of  gold,  Tertull.  Apolog.  6.  If,d.  xix.  32". 
ihofe  who  triumphed  alfo  wore  an  iron  ring,  Plin.  33.  1.  f.  4. 

I he  ancient  Romans,  like  other  rude  nations,  i'uffered  their 
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beardsto  grow,  Liv.  v.  41.  (hence  called  barbati , Cic.  Mur.  ii. 
Chel.  14.  Fin.  iv.  23.  Juvenal,  iv.  103.  but  bat  bat  us  is  alfo  put 
for  a full  grown  man,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  249.  Juvenal,  x.  56. 
Martial,  viii.  52.)  till  about  the  year  of  the  city  454,  one  P. 
Ticmius  Moenas  or  Mxna  brought  b irbers  from  Sicily,  and 
firft  introduced  the  cullom  of  {having  at  Rome,  P/in.  vii.  59. 
which  continued  to  the  time  of  Hadrian,  who,)  to  cover  fome 
excrefcences  on  his  chin,  revived  the  cuflom  of  letting  the 
beard  grow,  Spartiau.  Adrian.  26.  but  that  of  fhavingwas  foon 
after  refumed. 

The  Romans  ufunlly  wore  their  hair  fhort,  and  drefied  it 
(, cafariem , crines,  capillos , comam  vel  comas,  peElebant  vel  Corne- 
ll ant),  with  great  care,  efpecially  in  later  ages,  when  attention 
to  this  part  of  drefs  was  carried  to  the  greateft  excefs,  Settee, 
de  brev.  vita,  12.  Ointments  and  prefumes  were  ufed  even 
in  the  army,  Suet.  Caf.  67. 

When  young  men  firft  began  to  (have,  ( cum  barba  refefta  ejl , 
Ovid.  Triit.  iv.  16.  58.)  they  were  laid  ponere  barbam,  Suet. 
Cal.  to.  The  day  on  which  they  did  this  was  held  as  a fefti- 
val,  and  prefents  were  fent  them  by  their  friends,  Juvenal,  iii. 
187.  Martial,  iii.  6. 

The  bea-d  was  lhaven  for  the  firft  time  fooner  or  later  at 
pleafure  : fometimes  when  the  toga  virilis  was  aflumed,  Suet. 
Cal.  to.  but  ufually  about  the  age  of  twenty-one,  Macrob.in 
Som.  Scip.  i.  6 Auguftus  did  not  (have  till  twenty- five,  Dio. 
xlviii.  34.  Hence  young  men  with  a long  down  ( lanugo ) 
were  called  Juvenes  barbatuli,  Cic.  Att.  i.  14.  or  bene  barbalt, 
Jd.  Cat.  ii.  1 o. 

The  firft  growth  of  the  beard  ( prima  barba  vel  lanugo ) was 
confccrated  to  fome  god,  Fetron.  29.  thus  Nero  confecrated 
his  in  a golden  box,  (pixide  aurtd),  fet  with  pearls,  to  Jupiter 
Capitolinus,  Suet.  Ner.  12.  At  the  fame  time  the  hair  of  the 
head  was  cut  and  confecrated  alfo,  ufually  to  Apollo,  Martial. 
i.  32.  fometimes  to  Bacchus,  Stat.  Theb.  \ iii.  493.  Till  then 
they  wore  it  uncut,  either  loofe,  Horat.  Od.  ii.  5-  23-  iii-  20. 
13.' iv.  10.  3.  or  bound  behind  in  a knot,  ( renodabant , vel 
noclo  religabant),  Id.  Epod.  xi.  42.  Hence  they  were  called 
Capillati,  Petron.  27. 

Both  men  and  women  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ufed 
to  let  their  hair  grow  [pnfeere,  alcre , nutrire , promittere  vel  fub- 
mittere),  in  honour  of  fome  divinity,  not  only  in  youth,  but 
afterwards,  Virg.  JEn.  vii.  39 1 , Stat.  Sylv.  iii-  P reef,  et  earn/. 
4.6.  Theb.  ii.  253.  vi.  607.  Ltnforin.  deD.N.  1.  Plutarch,  in 
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The/.  as  the  Nazarites  among  the  Jews,  Numb.  vi.  5.  So  Paul, 
AEls  xviii.  18. 

The  Britons  in  the  time  of  Caefar  fhaved  the  reft  of  their  bo- 
dy, all  except  the  head  and  upper  lip,  Cff.  B,  C.  v.  io. 

In  grief  and  mourning  the  Romans  allowed  their  hair  and 
beard  to  grow,  (promittebant  vel  fubmitte bant),  Liv\  vi.  16  Suet. 
Jul.  67.  Aug.  23.  Cal.  24.  or  let  it  flow  difheveiled,  ( folvebant ), 
Liv.  i.  26.  Terent.  Heaut.  ii.  3.45.  Virg.  vEn.  iii.  65.  Ovid. 
Faft.  ii.  813.  tore  it,  ( lacerabant  vel  evellebant),  Cic.  Tufc.  iii. 
26.  Curt.  x.  5.  or  covered  it  with  duft  and  allies,  Virg.  JEn. 
xii.  609.  Catull.  xliv.  224.  The  Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  in 
grief  cut  their  hair  and  fhaved  their  beard,  Senec.  benef.  v.  6. 
Plutarch,  in  Pelopid.  et  Alexanders  likewife  did  fome  barbarous 
nations,  Suet.  Cal.  5 It  was  reckoned  ignominious  among  the 
Jews  to  (have  a perfon’s  beard,  2 'am.  x.  4.  Among  the  Catti . 
a nation  of  Germany,  a youpg  man  was  not  allowed  to  (have 
or  cut  his  hair,  till  he  had  (lain  an  enemy,  Tacit,  de  Mor.  Germ. 
31.  So  Civilis,  in  confequence  of  a vow,  Id.  Hijl.  iv.  61. 

Thofe  who  profeffed  philofophy  alfo  ufe  to  let  their  beard 
grow,  to  give  them  an  air  of  gravity,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  3.  133.  ii. 
3 35.  Art.  Poet.  297.  Hence  Barbatus  magijler  for  Socrates, 
Perf.  iv.  t.but  liber  barbatus,  i.  e.  villofu  , rough,  Martial. 
xiv.  84.  barbatus  vivit,  without  (having,  Id.  xi.  85.  18 

Auguflus  ufed  fometimes  to  clip  (tender e forjice)  his  beard, 
and  fometimes  to  fhave  it,  ( radere  tiovaculd,  i.  e.  radendam  cu- 
rate vel  facere).  Suet  Aug.  79.  So  Martial,  ii.  17.  Some  ufed 
to  pull  the  hairs  from  the  root,  (pilos  vellere),  with  an  inftru- 
ment  cabled  Volsella,  nippers  or  fmall  pincers,  Plant.  Cure. 
iv.  4.  22.  Suet.  Oaf.  45.  not  only  of  the  face,  but  the  legs,  &c. 
Id.  Jul.  45.  Aug.  68.  Galb.  22.  Oth.  12.  Martial,  v.  62.  viii. 
46.  ix.  28.  ^j/indlil.  i.  6 v.  9.  viii.  prooem.  or  to  burn  them  out 
with  the  flame  of  nut-fhells,  (fnburere  mice  ardenti ),  Suet.  Aug. 
68.  or  of  walnut  fhells,  ( idurere  candentibus  jugulandium  futa- 
tnmibus)  • as  the  tyrant  Dionyfius  did,  Cic.  Tufc.  v.  20.  Off.  ii. 
7.  or  with  a certain  ointment  called  Psilothrum  vel  dropax, 
Martial,  iii  74.  vi.  93.  x.  65.  or  with  hot  pitch  or  rofin,  which 
Juvenal  calls  calidi  fafeia  vifei,  ix.  14.  for  this  purpofe  certain 
women  were  employed  called  Ustricul^,  Tertull.  de  pall.  4. 
This  pulling  of  the  hairs,  however,  was  always  reckoned  a 
mark  of  great  effeminacy,  Gell.  vii.  12.  Cic.  Rofc.Com.  7.  Plin. 
Ep.  29.  1.  / 8.  except  from  the  armpits,  ( alee  vel  axilla  J,  Ho- 
rat. Epod.  xii.  5.  Senec.  Ep,  114.  Juvenal,  xi.  157.  as  likewife 

to 
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tp  ufe  a mirror  when  (having,  Juvenal,  ii.  99.  Martial,  vi.  64. 4, 

The  Romans  under  the  emperors  began  to  u(e  a kind  of  pe- 
ruke or  periwig,  to  cover  or  fupply  the  want  of  hair,  called 
CAP1LLAMENTUM,  Suet  Cal.  1 1.  or  Gax.ER.US,  Juvenal. 
vi.  i2o.  or  Galericulum,  Suet.  Oth.  12.  The  falfe  hair  [crmes 
jfitli,  veAfuppofiti)  feems  to  have  been  fixed  on  a (kin,  Martial. 
xiv.  50.  This  contrivance  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known 
in  the  time  of  Julius  Ctefar,  Suet.  Jul.  45.  at  lead  not  ufed  by 
men  ; for  it  was  ufed  by  women,  Ovid.  Amor.  i.  14.  45. 

In  great  families  there  were  (laves  for  drefling  the  hair  and  for 
(having,  (TONSORE.S),  Ovid.  Met.  xi.  182.  Martial,  vi.  52. 
and  for  cutting  the  nails,  Plant.  Aul.  ii.  4.  33.  Tibull.  i.  8.  11. 
Val.  Max.  iii.  2.  15.  fometimes  female  (laves  did  this,  (Ton- 
STRICEs),  Cic.  Tufc.  v.  20.  Plant.  True.  iv.  3.59. 

There  were  for  poorer  people  public  barbers  (hops  or  (hades, 
(TONSTRIN^®),  much  frequented,  Ter.  Phorm.  i.  2.  39. 
Horat.  Ep.  i.  7.  50.  where  females  alfo  ufed  to  officiate,  Mar- 
tial. ii.  17. 

Slaves  were  drefled  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  poor, 
people,  (See  p.  4 1 B. ) in  clothes  of  a darkiffi  colour,  ( pultati), 
and  flippers,  (crepidati)  \ hence  vejlis  Jervilis , Cic.  Pif.  38.  Ser- 
vitis  habitus , Tacit.  Plift.  iv.  36. 

Slaves  in  white  are  mentioned  with  difapprobation,  Plant. 
Caftn.  ii.  fc.  ult.  Suet.  Dom.  1 2.  They  wore  either  a (Irait  tunic 
called  Exomis  or  diphthera,  Geil.  vii.  12.  Hefycb.  16.  ora 
coarfe  frock  (lacerna  et  cue  alius ),  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  7.  54.  Juve- 
nal. iii.  170.  Martial,  x.  7 6. 

It  was  once  propofed  in  the  fenate,  that  (laves  ffiould  be 
diftinguifhed  from  citizens  by  their  drefs  ; but  it  appeared  dan- 
gerous to  difeover  their  number,  Settee,  de  clem.  i.  24.  Epijt. 

18. 

Slaves  wore  their  beard  and  hair  long.  When  mantnnitted 
they  (baved  their  head  and  put  on  a cap,  ( ptleus ),  Juvenal,  v, 
171.  Plaut.  Amphit.  i.  1.  <06.  See  p.  41. 

In  like  manner,  thofe  who  had  efcaped  from  (hipwreck  ffia- 
ved  their  head,  Plaut.  Pud.  v.  2.  16.  Juvenal,  xii.  81.  Lucian.- 
in  Ermotim.  In  calm  weather  mariners  neither  cut  their  hair 
nor  nails,  Petron.  104.  So  thofe  accufed  of  a capital  crime, 
when  acquitted,  cut  their  hair  and  fhaved,  and  went  to  the 
Capitol  to  return  thanks  to  Jupiter,  Martial,  ii.  74"  Pl‘>u  Tp. 
7.  27. 

The  ancients  regarded  fo  much  the  cutting  of  the  hair,  that 
they  believed  no  one  died,  till  Proferpina , either  in  perfon  or  by 
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the  iillniftration  of  Atropos , cut  off  a lnir  from  the  head,  which 
was  confidered  as  a kind  of  firit  fruits  of  confecration  to  Pluto, 
Virg.  JEn.  iv.  698.  Her.  Od.  i.  28.  20. 


II.  ROMAN  ENTERTAINMENTS , EXER- 
CISES, BATHS , PRIVATE  GAMES , &c. 


^pHE  principal  meal  of  the  Romans  was  what  they  cal- 
-*■  led  CCENA,  fupper  ; fuppofed  by  fome  to  have  been 
anciently  their  only  one,  Iftdor.  xx.  2. 

The  ufual  time  for  the  ccena  was  the  ninth  hour,  or  three 
o’clock  afternoon  in  fummer,  Cic.  Fnm.  ix.  26.  Martial,  iv.  8. 
6.  and  the  tenth  hour  in  winter,  Autt.vJ.  Her  emu  iv.  51. 
Plin.  Ep.  iii.  1.  It  was  efleemed  luxurious  to  fup  more  early, 
Juvenal,  i.  49.  Plin.  pan,  49. 

An  entertainment  begun  before  the  ufual  time,  and  prolong- 
ed till  late  at  night,  was  called  CONVIVIUM  INTEMPES- 
TIVUM ; if  prolonged  till  near  morning,  Coina  antelu- 
cana,  Cic.  Cat.  ii,  10.  Cic.  Arch.  6.  Mur.  6.  Verr.  iii.  25. 
Sen.  14.  Att.  ix.  1.  Senec.dc  ira,  ii.  28.  Suet.  Call.  45.  Such  as 
feafted  in  this  manner,  were  faid  epulari  vel  vivere  de  die, 
Liv.  xxv.  23.  Cat.  47.  6.  Suet.  Ner.  27.  Curt.  v.  22.  and  in 
•diem  vivere,  when  they  had  no  thought  of  futurity,  Cic.  Phil. 
ii.  34.  Tufc.  v.  1 1.  Or  at.  ii.  40.  Plin.  Ep.v.  5.  a thing  which 
was  fubject  to  the  animadverfion  of  the  cenfors. 

About  mid-day  the  Romans  took  another  meal  called  PR  AKT- 
DIUM,  dinner,  which  anciently  ufed  to  be  called  .CCENA, 
i.  e.  cibus  communis,  a pluribus fumptus,  Plutarch.  Sy.  pof. 
viii.  6.  Ifid.  xx.  2.  quo  •Plitnus  alludcre  vuletur , Ep.  ii.  6.)  be- 
caute  taken  in  company  ; and  food  taken  in  the  evening,  f cibus 
vefpertinus ),  Vesperna  Fejlus  in  coena.  But  when  the  Ro- 
mans, upon  the  increale  of  riches,  began  to  devote  longer 
time  to  the  ccena  or  common  meal,  that  it  might  not  interfere 
with  bufinefs,  it  was  deferred  till  the  evening ; and  food  taken 
at  mid-day  was  called  Prandium. 

At  the  hour  of  dinner  the  people  ufed  to  be  difmifled  from 
the  fpeftacles,  Suet.  Claud.  34.  Cal.  s6.  58.  ; which  cultom 
hrlt  began  A.  U.  693.  Dio.  xxxvii.  4 6.  \ 
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x hey  took  only  a little  light  food  ( cibum  levem  et  facilem  fume - 
W,  v.  gujlabant ),  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  4.  for  dinner,  without  any  for- 
mal preparation,  Ce!f  i.  3.  Horat.  Sat.  i.  6.  127.  ii.  4.  22. 
Senfc.  Epiji.  84.  Martial,  x iii.  30.  but  not  always  fo,  Plant. 
Fan.  iii.  5.  14.  Cic.  Verr.  i.  in.  Horat.  Hat.  ii.  3.  24c.  Suet. 
Claud.  33.  Domit.  21. 

Sometimes  the  emperors  gave  public  dinners  to  the  whole 
Roman  people,  Suet.  Jul.  38.  lib.  20. 

A dinner  was  called  Prandium  caninum  vcl  abjl enuum,  at 
which  no  wine  was  drunk,  f quod  canii  vino  caret  ),  Cell.  xiii. 
29. 

In  the  army’’,  food  taken  at  any  time  was  called  PRANDI- 
UM, Liv.  xxviii.  14.  and  the  army  after  it,  Pransus  para- 
Tus,  Cell.  xv.  12. 

. Befides  the  prandium  and  ceena,  it  became  cuftornnry  to  take 
in  the  morning  a breakfaft,  (JENTACULUM),  Plant.  Lure. 
i.  1.  72.  Suet.  Vilell.  13.  Martial,  xiii.  31.  xiv.  223.  and  fome- 
thing  delicious  after  flipper  to  eat  with  their  drink,  called  CO- 
MISSA 1 10,  . Suet.  Pitell.  13.  Donut.  21.  They  ufed  fometimes 
to  fup  in  one  place,  and  take  this  after-repaft  in  another,  Ibid. 
Liv.  xh  7.  9.  Plant.  Mojl.  i.  4.  5. 

As  the  entertainment  after  fupper  was  often  continued  till 
late  at  night.  Suet.  1 it.  7.  hence  Comissari,  tofeaft  luxuriouliyr, 
to  revel,  to  riot,  n vicus,  h^ftus,  vel potius  a 

Comus , (he  god  of  nc  £lurnal  merriment  and  feafting  among  the 
Greeks',  Hor.  Od.  iv.  1.  9.  fpuinEl.  xi.  3.  57.  COMISSA- 
TIO,  a feaft  of  that  kind,  revelling  or  rioting  after  fupper, 
Cic.  Cat.  ii.  5.  Aim.  6.  Cod  15.  Martial,  xii.  48.  II.  CoMis- 
satof,  a perfon  who  indulged  in  fuch  feafting,  a companion 
or  aflbeiate  in  feafting  and  revelling,  Ter.  ddelfih.  v.  2.  8.  Liv. 
xl.  7.  Marfial.  iv.  5.  3.  ix.  6 2.  15.  Petr  on.  65.  Gel/,  iv.  14. 
Hence  Cicero  calls  the  favourers  of  the  confpiracy  of  Catiline, 
tifter  it  was  fupprefied,  Comxssatores  conjurationis,  Att. 
*.  1 6. 

Some  took  food  betwixt  dinner  and  fupper,  called  MEREN- 
DA,  ( quia  vulgb  dabatur  iis,  qtti  acre  merchant,  i.  e.  merce- 
nary, antequam  labore  mittereniur ; a domino  feu  condnclore  J, 
Plaut.  Moft,  iv.  2.  50.  or  Antfcokna,  vel  -ium,  Ifidor  xx.  2. 

The  ancient  Romans  lived  on  the  fimpleft  fare,  chieflyon  pot- 
tage, ( puls J,  or  bread  and  pot-herbs  : (hence  every  thing  eat- 
en with  bread  or  hefides  bread,  was  afterwards  called  PUL- 
MENTUM  or  Pui.mentarium,  (»+»*/<»,  opfonium , called  in- 
Scotland,  Kitchen),  Plin.  xviii.  8.  Varro  de  Eat.  Ling.  iv.  22. 
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Horat.  Sat.  ii.  2.  20.  Ep.  i.  18.  48.  Senec.  Ep.  87.  Phsedr.  iii. 
•7.  23.  Juvenal,  vii.  185.  xiv.  171.  Uncla  pulmeutaria,  i.  e. 
lout  a ft  deli  cat  a fercula , nice  delicate  difhes,  Per/,  iii.  102.) 
Their  chief  magiftrates,  and  moll  illuftrious  generals,  when 
out  of  oiTlce,  cultivated  the  ground  with  their  own  hands,  fat 
down  at  the  fame  board,  and  partook  of  the  fame  food  with 
their  fervants ; as  Cato  the  Cenfor,  Plutarch.  They  fome- 
times  even  dreffed  their  dinner  themfelves,  as  CURIUS, 
Pli't).  xix.  5.  f.  26.  Juvenal,  xi.  70.  or  had  it  brought  them 
to  the  field  by  their  wives,  Martial,  vi.  64. 

But  when  riches  were  introduced  by  the  extenfion  of  con- 
queft,  the  manners  of  the  people  were  changed  ; luxury  feiz- 
ed  all  ranks.  Savior  arrftis  luxuria  incubuit , viBumque  ulcifcitur 
trbem,  Juvenal,  vi.  291.  The  pleafures  of  the  table  became 
the  chief  object  of  attention.  Every  thing  was  ranfacked  to 
gratify  the  appetite,  (vefeendi  causa  terra  marique  omnia  exqui- 
rere,  &c.  Sail.  Cat.  13.  Gujlus,  i.  e.  dopes  delicatas,  dainties, 
element  a per  omnia  quarunt,  Juvenal,  xi.  14.) 

The  Romans  at  firft  fat  at  meals,  Ovid.  Fuji.  vi.  305.  Serv. 
in  Virg.  /Eli.  vii.  1 76.  as  did  alfo  the  Greeks.  Homer’s  heroes 
fat  on  feparate  feats  (tfovoi,  folia),  around  the  wall,  with  a fmall 
table  before  each,  on  which  the  meat  and  drink  were  fet, 
Ody/f.  i.  iii.  See.  vii.  & viii.  So  the  Germans,  Tacit.  22.  and 
Spaniards,  Strab.  ii.  p.  155. 

The  cultom  of  reclining  ( accumbendi ) on  couches,  (LECTI 
vel  Tori),  was  introduced  from  the  nations  of  the  eaft  ■>  at 
firlt  adopted  only  by  the  men,  Val.  Mux.  ii.  r . 2.  but  after- 
wards allowed  alfo  to  the  women.  It  was  ufed  in  Africa  in 
the  time  of  Scipio  Africanus  the  elder,  Liv.  xxviii.  28. 

The  images  of  the  gods  ufed  to  be  placed  in  this  pofture  in 
a LeBiflernium  s that  of  Jupiter  reclining  on  a couch,  and 
thofe  of  Juno  and  Minerva  ere£t  on  feats,  Val.  Max.  ii.  1.  2. 

Boys  and  young  men  below  feventeen,  fat  at  the  foot  of  the 
couch  of  their  parents  or  friends,  (in  irno  leElo  vel  fubfellio , vel 
ad  leeft fulcra  ajfulebant ),  Suet.  Aug.  64.  at  a more  frugal  ta- 
ble, (propria  et  parciore  tnensa),  Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  16.  fome- 
times  alfo  girls,  Suet.  Claud.  32.  and  perfons  of  low  rank. 
Plant.  Stick,  iii.  2.  32.  v.  4.  21.  Donat,  in  Vit.  Terer.t. 

The  cultom  of  reclining  took  place  only  at  fupper.  There 
was  no  formality  at  other  meals.  Perfons  took  them  alone  or 
in  company,  either  Handing  or  fitting,  Suet.  Aug.  78. 

The  place  where  they  fupped  was  anciently  called  CCENA- 
CULUM,  in  the'higher  part  of  the  houfe,  Varro  de Tat.  /mg. 
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iv.  33.  whence  the  whole  upper  part,  or  higheft  ftory  of  a 
houic  was  called  by  chat  name,  Liv.  xxxix.  4c.  Suet  Vit  7 
afterwards  CCENATIO,  Suet.  Her.  31.  Juvenal,  vii.  ,8a  or 
TRICLINIUM,  Cic.Jtt.52.  Suet.  C.rf  43.  be^ufe 

three  couches  (rp«5  *xi*<*i,  ties  lecli,  triclinares  vel  difeubitorii) 
were  fpread  ( fternebantur ) around  the  table,  on  which  the 
guefts  might  recline,  Serv.  in  Virg.  Mn.  i.  698. 

On  each  couch  there  were  commonly  three.  They  lay  with 
the  upper  part  of  the  body  reclined  on  the  left  arm,  the  head 
a little  raifed,  the  back  fupported  by  cuflnons,  (pulvini,  v.  -//- 
li )>  and  the  limbs  llretchcd  out  at  full  length,  or  a little  bent; 
the  feet  of  the  fir  It  behind  the  back  of  the  lecond,  and  his  feet 
behind  the  back  of  the  third,  with  a pillow  between  each. 
The  head  of  the  fecond  was  oppofite  to  the  breafl  of  the  firft, 
fo  that,  if  he  wanted  to  fpeak  to  him,  efpecially  if  the  thing 
was  to  be  fecret,  he  was  obliged  to  lean  upon  his  bofom,  (in 
ftnu  r ecu  where,  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  22.)  thus,  John , xiii.  23.  In 
converfation,  thofe  who  fpoke  raifed  themfelves  almoft  up- 
right, fupported  by  culhions.  When  they  ate,  they  raifed 
themfelves  on  their  elbow,  Horat.  Od.  i.  27.  8.  Sat.  4.  ii.  39. 
and  made  ufe  of  the,  right  hand,  fometimes  of  both  hands ; 
for  we  do  not  read  of  their  ufing  either  knives  or  forks : hence 
Jllanus  unEUe , Hor.  Ep.  i.  16.  23. 

He  who  reclined  at  the  top,  (ad  caput  leEli),  was  called 
SUMMUS  vel  primus,  the  higheft  ; at  the  foot,  IMUS  vel 
ultimus,  the  loweft;  between  them,  MEDIUS,  which  was  ef- 
teemed  the  moft  honourable  place,  Virg.ih.  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  8.  20. 

If  a conful  was  prefent  at  a feaft,  his  place  was  the  loweft 
on  the  middle  couch,  which  was  hence  called  Locus  Consu- 
LARts,  becaufe  there  he  could  moft  conveniently  receive  any 
meflages  that  were  fent  to  him,  Plutarch.  Sympcf.  ii.  3.  The 
mafter  of  the  feaft  reclined  at  the  top  of  the  loweft  couch, 
next  to  the  conful. 

Sometimes  in  one  couch  there  were  only  two,  fometimes 
four,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  4.  86.  It  was  reckoned  fordid  to  have 
more,  Cic.  Pif.  27. 

Sometimes  there  were  only  two  couches  in  a room ; hence 
called  BICLINIUM,  ^r/inPil.  i.  5.  1 'aut.  Bacch.  iv.  4.  69. 
& (02. 

The  number  of  couches  depended  on  that  of  the  guefts, 
which  Varro  faid  ought  not  to  be  below  the  number  of  the 
Graces,  nor  above  that  of  the  Muics,  Gel!,  xiii.  11.  So  in 
the  time  of  Plautus,  the  number  of  thofe  who  reclined  on 
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couches  did  not  exceed  nine,  Stick.  iii.  2.  31.  iv.  2.  12.  The 
perfons  whom  thofe  who  were  invited  had  liberty  to  bring  with 
them,  were  called  UMliRiE,  uninvited  guefts,  Hor.  Sat.  ii. 
8.  22.  Ep.  i.  v.  28. 

The  bedfteads  (Sro sbm)  and  feet  (Fulcra  vel  pedes)  were 
made  of  wood,  Ovid.  Met.  viii.  656.  fometimes  of  filver  or 
gold,  Suet.  Jul.  49.  or  adorned  with  plates,  ( brciElete  vel  hmi- 
n,e)  of  filver,  Suet.  Cal.  22.  Martial,  viii.  35.  5.  On  the  couch 
was  laid  a mattrefs  or  quilt,  (Cui.cita,  Juvenal,  v.  17.  Plin. 
xix.  1.  vel  matta,  Ovid.  Fuji.  vi.  680.)  Huffed  with  feathers 
or  wool,  Cic.  Tufc.  iii.  19.  anciently  with  hay  or  chaff,  (feeno 
vel  acere  aut  paled),  Varro  de  Lat.  ling.  iv.  35.  All  kinds  of 
fluffing  {omnia  farcimina)  were  called  TOMENTUM  quail 
tandimentum , Suet.  Tib.  54.  Martial,  xi.  22.  xiv.  150. 

A couch  with  coarfe  fluffing,  ( concifa  pains,  i.  e.  arundines 
palufires),  a pallet,  was  called  Tomentum  CIRCENSE,  becaufe 
fuch  were  ufed  in  the  circus ; oppofed  to  Tomentum  Lingoni- 
CUM,  v.  Leuconicum,  Martial,  xiv.  160.  Sen.  de  vit.  beat.  25. 

At  firft  couches  feem  to  have  been  covered  with  herbs  or 
leaves,  Ovid.  Fuji.  i.  200.  Sc  205.  hence  LECTUS,  a couch, 
quod  herbis  et  frondibus  ledlis  incubabant),  Varro  de  Lat.  Ling, 
iv.  35.  vel  TORUS,  {quia  veteres  ftper  herbam  tortam  difeum- 
bsbant . Id.  et  Serv.  in  Virg.  jEn.  i.  708.  v.  388.  vel,  ut  alii 
dicunt,  quod  leElus  toris,  i.  e.  funibus  tenderetur,  Horat.  Epod. 
xii.  12.)  or  with  ftraw,  (Jlramen  vel Jlramentum),  Plin.  viii. 
48.  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  117. 

The  cloth  or  ticking  which  covered  the  mattrefs  or  couch, 
the  bed-covering  {operimentum  vel  involucrutn ),  was  called 
TORAL,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  4.  84.  Ep.  i.  5.  22.  by  later  writers, 
Torsle  linteum , or  Segestre,  v.  -trum,  v.  -trium,  Varro  ibid; 
or  Lodix,  which  is  alfo  put  for  a fheet  or  blanket,  Juvenal. 
vi.  194.  vii.  66.  Martial,  xiv.  148.  152.  Lodicula , a fmali 
blanket  or  flannel  coverlet  for  the  body,  Suet.  Jug.  83. 

On  folemn  occafions  the  couches  were  covered  with  fuperb 
cloth,  with  purple  and  embroidery,  (Stragula  yestis),  Cic. 
Verr.  ii.  19.  Liv.  xxxiv.  7.  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  2.  3.  1 18.  piBaJlra- 
gula,  Tibull.  i.  2.  79.  Textile  Jlragulum,  an  embroidered  co- 
verlet, with  a beautiful  mattrefs  below,  {pulcherrimo Jlrato), 
Cic.  Tufc.  v.  21.  but  fome  read  here  pulcherrime ; as,  LeElus 
flratus  conchyhato  peri/iromate,  befpread  with  a purple  covering 
Cic.  Phi!,  ii.  iq.  alfo  Attalica  peripetafmata,  Cic.  Verr  iv 
1 2’  P‘uch  fame  with  what  Virgil  calls  fuperba  auhea,  fine 
tapeftry,  JEn.  1.  697.  fmd  to  have  been  firft  invented  at  the 
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court  (/'/;  aula , hinc  aul.ea),  of  Attalus  king  of  Pergamus; 
Plin.  viii.  48.  Ddi^lonica perijlromnta  cor/futaque  tapetia,  wrought 
with  needle-work,  Plant.  Stick,  ii.  2.  54. 

Hangings  (aulxa)  ufcd  likewife  to  be  fufpended  from  the 
top  of  the  room  to  receive  the  dull,  Herat.  Sat.  ii.  8.  54.  Serv. 
in  Virg.  JEn.  i.  697. 

Under  the  emperors,  inftead  of  three  couches  was  intro- 
duced the  ufe  of  one  of  a femicircular  form,  thus  C ; callisd 
SIGMA  from  the  Greek  letter  of  that  name,  which  ufualiy 
contained  feven,  Martial-  ix.  48.  fometimes  eight,  called 
alfo  STIBADIUM,  Id.  xiv.  87.  But  in  later  ages  the  cuftom 
was  introduced,  which  Bill  prevails  in  the  Eali,  of  fitting  or 
reclining  on  the  floor  at  meat,  and  at  other  times,  on  cufliions, 
Accuexta,  Scholia/},  in  Juvenal,  v.  17.  Lnmprid.  Heliog.  19. 
& 25.  covered  with  cloths,  Acccjbitalia,  Ercb.  Pollio  in 
Claud.  14. 

The  tables  (MENSvE)  of  the  Romans  were  anciently  fquare, 
and  called  Cibill;f.,  Varro  de  Lat.  ling.  iv.  25.  Fe/ius  ; on  three 
fides  of  which  were  placed  three  couches,  the  fourth  fide  was 
•left  empty  for  the  flaves  to  bring  in  and  out  the  diflies.  When 
the  femicircular  couch  or  the  Jigtna  came  to  be  ufed,  tables 
were  made  round,  Juvenal,  i.  137. 

The  tables  of  the  great  were  ufualiy  made  of  citron  or  map- 
pie  wood,  $nd  adorned  with  ivory,  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  17.  Marti- 
al. xiv.  89.  & 90.  ii.  43.  Plin.  xiii.  15.fi  29. 

The  tables  were  fometimes  brought  in  and  out  with  the 
diflies  on  them;  hence,  Menfam  apponere,  Plant.  Afm,\.  1. 
2.  Id.  Mojl.  i.  3.  150.  iii.  1.  26.  Cic.  Att.  xiv.  21.  Ovid.  Met. 
viii.  570.  c/  AUFEURE,  Plant.  Amp/:,  ii.  2.  175.  vel.  removere. 
Virg.  JEn . i.  220.  St  627.  but  fome  here  take  menfee  for  the 
diflies.  Sometimes  the  difhes  were  fet  down  on  the  table ; 
hence  cibutn , lances,  patinas,  vel  ccenam  menfis  apponere,  Virg. 
JEn.  iv.  602.  Cic.  -Tufc.  v.  32.  Verr.  iv.  22.  Att.  vi.  1.  Epu- 
lis menfas  onerare , Virg.  G.  iv.  388.  DEMERE  vel  TOLLERE, 
Plant.  Mil.  iii.  I.  15 5.  See. 

Mensa  is  fometimes  put  for  the  meat  or  diflies,  (lanx,  patina, 
patella  vel  difeus)-,  hence  Prim  a mensa,  for  prima  fercula  the 
firft  courfe,  the  meat,  Macrob.  Sat.  vii.  1.  Secunda  mensa, 
the  fecond  courfe,  the  fruits,  &c.  ( bellaria ),  or  the  deflert,  Cic. 
Att.xlv.  6.  Earn.  xvi.  21.  Virg.  C.  ii.  10 1.  Nep.  Agef.  8.  Mitt  ere 
de  menfti,  to  fend  fome  difli,  or  part  of  a difh,  to  a perfon  abfent, 
Cic.  Att.  v.  1 . Dapes  menfee  brevis,  a Ihort  meal,  a frugal  table, 
Horat.Art.p.  198.  menfaepima,  Sil.  si.  283. 
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Virgil  ufes  mer.Jk  for  the  cakes  of  wheaten  broad  [adorca  liba , 
vel  cereal e /alum.  SOLUM  cmtie  dicitur , quod  ah  quid fu/liuet, 
Serv.  in  Virg.  Eel.  vi.  35.  -<En.  v.  199.  Ovid.  Met.  i.  73-  Pu*- 
under  the  meat,  which  he  calls  orbe j,  becauie  of  their  circular 
figure,  and  quadra,  becaufe  each  cake  was  divided  into  four 
parts,  quarters,  or  quadrants,  by  two  ftraight  lines  drawn  through 
the  centre,  Virg.  JEn.  vii.  1 16.  Hence  aliend  vivere  quadra,  at 
another’s  expence  or  table,  Juvenal,  v.  2.  findetur  quadra,  i.  e. 
frujlum  panis,  the  piece  of  bread,  Horat.Ep.  i.  17.49-  So  qua- 
dra placenta  vcl  cafei,  Martial,  vi.  75.  xii.  32.  18. 

A table  with  one  foot  was  called  Monopodium.  Thefe  were 
of  a circular  figure,  ( orbes ),  ufed  chiefly  by  the  rich,  and  com- 
monly adorned  with  ivory  and  fculpture,  Juvenal,  i.  138.  xi. 

1 23. 

A hde-board  was  called  ABACUS,  Liv.  xxxix.  6 ■ Cic.  V err. 
iv.  16.  25.  Tufc.  v.  21.  or  Delphica,  fc.  menfa , Vet.  Schol. 
in  Juvenal,  iii.  204.  Martial,  xii.  67.  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  59.  Lapis 
albus,  i.  e.  menfa  marmorea , Horat.  Sat.  i.  6.  1 1 6. 

'l  ire  table  of  the  poorer  people  commonly  had  three  feet, 
(tripes),  Horat.  Sat.  i.  3.  13.  Ovid.  Met.  viii.  661.  and  fome- 
times  one  of  them  fhorter  than  the  other  two,  Ovid.  Met.  viii. 
661.  Hence  inaquales  mens#.,  Martial,  i.  56.  1 1. 

The  ancient  Romans  did  not  ufe  table-cloths,  ( mantilla ),  but 
wiped  the  table  with  a fponge,  Martial,  xiv.  44.  or  with  a 
coarfe  cloth,  (gausape),  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  8.  1 r. 

Before  the  guelts  began  to  eat,  they  always  wafhed  their 
hands,  and  a towel  (Mantile,  v.  - tele , -telle,  -urn,  v.  -him), 
was  furriilhed  them  in  the  boufe  where  they  fupped  to  dry 
them,  Virg.  JEn.  i.  702.  G.  iv.  377.  But  each  gueft  feems  to 
have  brought  with  him  from  home  the  table-napkin  (MAPPA) 
or  cloth,  which  he  ufed  in  time  of  eating  to  wipe  his  mouth  and 
hands,  Martial,  xii.  29.  Herat,  ii.  8.  63.  but  not  always,  Hor. 
Ep.  i.  5.  11.  The  mappa  was  fometimes  adorned  with  a purple 
fringe,  ( lato  clavo),  Mart.  iv.  46.  17. 

The  guefts  ufed  fometimes,  with  the  permiflion  of  the  maf- 
ter  of  the  fealt,  to  put  fome  part  of  the  entertainment  into  the 
mappa,  and  give  it  to  their  flaves  to  carry  home,  Mart.  ii.  32. 

Table-cloths  (lintea  villofet,,  gausdpa  vel  mantilla),  began  to  be 
ufed  under  the  emperors,  Martial,  xiv.  138.  xii.  29.  12. 

In  later  times  the  Romans  before  fupper  ufed  always  to 
bathe,  -Plant.  Stick,  v.  2.  19.  The  wealthy  had  baths,  (BAL- 
NEUM, vel  Balineum , plur.  -nea,  vel  -a),  both  cold  and  hot. 
at  their  own  houfes,  Cic.  de  Orat.  ii.  There  were  public 
baths  (Bai.nea)  for  the  ufe  of  the  citizens  at  large,  Cic.  Cxi. 
26.  Horat . Ep.  i.  1.  9 2.  where  there  were  feparate  apartments 

for 
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for  the  men  and  women,  ( balnea  virilia  et  muliebria J,  Varro  cle 
Lat.  ling.  viii.  42.  Vitruv.  v.  10.  Gell.  x.  3.  Each  paid  to  the 
bath-keeper  ( balneator ) a fmall  coin,  ( qi/adrans ),  Horat.  Sat. 
i.  3.  137.  juvenal.  vi.  446.  Hence  res  quadrantaria , for 
balneum,  Senec-  Epift.  86.  HJjtadrantaria  permv.tatio,  i.  e.  pro 
quadrants  ccpiam  Jui fecit , C.c.  Cosl.  26.  So  quadrantaria  is  put 
for  a mean  harlot,  §>uitiElil.  viii.  6.  Thofe  under  age  paid 
nothing,  Juvenal,  vi.  446. 

The  ufual  rime  of  bathing  was  two  o’clock  ( oclava  hora)  in 
fummer,  and  three  in  winter,  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  1.  Martial,  x.  48. 
on  fcllival  days  fooner,  Juvenal,  xi.  205. 

The  Romans  before  bathing  took  various  kinds  of  exercife, 
(exercitqtiones  campfires , poll  decifa  negotia  campo,  fc.  Martio. 
Hor.  Ep.  i.  1.  59.)  as  the  ball  or  tennis,  iPiLA),  Horat.  Sat. 
i.  5.  48.  throwing  the  javelin  and  the  discus  or  quoit,  around 
bullet  of  ftone,  iron,;  or  lead,  with  a thong  tied  to  it,  Horat. 
Od.  i.  8.  11.  the  PALUS,  or  PalaRIA,  Juvenal,  vi.  246. 
(See  p.  376.)  riding,  running,  leaping,  See.  Suet.  Aug.  83. 
Martial,  vii.  31. 

There  were  chiefly  four  kinds  of  balls; — 1.  PILA  trigo- 
nalis  vel  TRICON,  fo  Called,  becaufe  thofe  who  played  at  it 
were  placed  in  a triangle,  (rpiyarov)}  and  toffed  it  from  ope  a- 
nother,  he  who  firft  let  it  come  to  the  ground  was  the  lofer. 
—2.  FOLLIS  vel  folliculus,  inflated  with  wind  like  our  loot- 
ball,  which  if  large  they  drove  with  the  arms,  and  fimply  call- 
ed Pi  la,  Prop.  iii.  12.  5.  or  Pila  v^lox,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  ;.  II. 
if  fmaller,  with  the  hand,  armed  with  a kind  of  gauntlet; 
hence  called  Follis  pugii.latorius.  Phut.  Rud.  iii  4.  16. 

Martial,  xiv.  47. 3.  PILA  PAGANICA,  the  village- 

ball,  (luffed  with  feathers ; lei's  than  the  folds,  but  more 

weighty,  Martial,  xiv.  45. 4-  HARPAS1UM,  (ab 

rapio ),  "the  fmalleft  of  all,  which  they  fnatched  from  one  ano- 
ther, Martial,  iv.  19.  vii.  31.  Suet.  dug.  83* 

Thofe  who  played  at  the  ball  were  faid  ludere  rapt  an,  vel 
pilarn  rcvocare  cadcntcm,  when  they  (truck  it  rebounding  from 
the  ground ; when  a number  played  together  in  a ring,  and 
the  perfon  who  had  the  ball  feemed  to  aim  at  one,  but  (truck 
another,  ludere  datatim,  vel  non  fherato  fugientem  redder e gefu; 
when  they  fnatched  the  ball  from  one  another,  and  threw  it 
aloft,  without  letting  it  fall  to  the  ground,  ludere  expulfim , vel 
pilam  geminare  volantem , Lucan,  ad  Pif.  173.  Plant.  Cure.  11. 
3.  1 7.  Ifidor.  i.  2 1 . _ . 

In  country  villas  there  was  ufually  a tennis-court,  or  place 

for  playing  at  the  ball  and  for  other  exercifes,  laid  out  ln^the 
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form  of  a circus ; hence  called  Sphjeristerium,  Suet.  Vefp. 

20.  Plirt.  Ep.  ii.  17.  v.  6.  . 

Young  men  and  boys  ufeti  to  amufp  themfelves  in  whirling 
along  a circle  of  brafs  or  iron,  fet  round  with  rings,  as  our 
children  do  wooden  hoops.  It  was  called  TROCHUS,  (a 
curro),  and  Gracus  trochus ,■  becaufe  borrowed  from  the 
Greeksj  Horat.  Od . iiii  24-  57*  Martial,  xi.  22.  xiv.  169. 
The  top  (Turbo  vel  buxum)  was  peculiar  to  boys,  Virg.  JEn. 
vii.  378.  PcrJ.  iii.  51.  Some  confound  thefe  two,  but  im- 
properly. 

Thofe  who  could  not  join  in  thefe  exercifes,  took  the  air  on 
foot,  in  a carriage,  or  a littef. 

There  were  various  places  for  walkings  (AMBULACRA 
Vel  A MBUL  ATIONES,  ubi  fpatiarentur ),  both  public  and 
private,  under  the  open  air.  or  under  covering,  Cic.  Dom.  44. 
Orat.  ii.  20.  Att.  xiii.  29.  ad  Fratr.  iii.  17.  Gel/,  i.  2.  Ho* 
rat.  Od.  ii.  15.  16.  Ep.  i.  to.  12.  Juvenal,  iv.  5.  vi.  60. 

Covered  walks  (PORTICUS,  porticos  or  piazzas,)  were 
built  in  different  places,  chiefly  round  the  Campus  Martins  and 
Forum,  fupported  by  marble  pillars,  and  adorned  with  ftatues 
and  pictures,  fome  of  them  of  immenfe  extent ; as  thofe  of 
Claudius,  Martial,  de  Spec},  ii.  9.  of  Auguflus,  Suet.  31.  of 
Apollo,  Prop.  ii.  31.  I.  Ovid.  Trift.M.  1.  59.  of  Nero,  Suet. 
Ner.  31.  of  Pompey,  Cic.'de  Fat.  4,  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  i.  6 7. 
of  Livia,  Plin.  Ep.  i.  5.  See. 

Porticos  were  employed  for  various  other  purpofes  befides 
taking  exercife.  Sometimes  the  fenate  was  affembled,  and 
courts  of  juftice  held  in  them. 

A place  fet  apart  for  the  purpofeof  exercife  onhorfeback  or 
in  vehicles,  was  called  GESTATIO.  In  villas  it  was  gene- 
rally contiguous  to  the  garden,  and  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a 
circus.  Pirn.  Epill.  i.  3.  ii.  17. 

An  inclofed  gallery,  with  large  windows  to  cool  it  in  fum- 
mer,  was  called  Cryptoporticus,  Plin.  Epijl.  ii.  17.  v.  6. 
Commonly  with  a double  row  of  windows,  Id.  vii.  21. 

Literary  men,  for  the  fake  of  exercife,  (Jlomachi  caufd),  ufed 
to  read  aloud,  ( clare  et  intente  legere J,  Plin.  Ep.  ix.  36. 

As  the  Romans  neither  wore  linen  nor  ufed  {lockings,  fre- 
quent bathing  was  neceflary,  both  for  cleanlinefs  and  health, 
efpecially  as  they  took  fo  much  exercife. 

Anciently  they  had  no  other  bath  but  the  Tiber.  They 
indeed  had  no  water  but  what  they  drew  from  thence,  or 
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from  wells  in  the  city  and  neighbourhood ; as,  the  fountairi 
of  Egeria  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Aventine,  Liv.  i 19.  Ovid; 
Fa/},  iii.  273.  Juvenal,  iii.  13.  of  Mercury,  Ovid.  Fuji.  v.  673. 
&c. 

The  firft  aquedutt  at  Rome  was  built  by  Appius  Claudius 
the  cenfor,  about  the  year  of  the  city  441.  Diodor.  xx.  3 6. 
Seven  or  eight  aquedutts  were  afterwards  built,  which  brought 
water  to  Rome  from  the  diftance  of  many  miles,  in  fuch  a- 
bundance,  that  no  city  was  better  fupplied. 

Thefe  aquedu&s  were  conftrudted  at  a prodigious  expence, 
carried  through  rocks  and  mountains,  and  over  Vallies,  fup- 
ported  on  ftone  or  brick  arches.  Hence  it  is  fuppofed  the 
Romans  were  ignorant,  that  water  conveyed  in  pipes  rifes  to 
the  height  of  its  fource,  whatever  be  the  diftance  or  inequa- 
lity of  ground  through  which  it  pafles.  It  is  ftrange  they  did 
•hot  difeover  this  fact,  confidering  the  frequent  ufe  they  made 
of  pipes  (fjlula J in  conveying  water.  That  they  swere  not 
entirely  ignorant  of  it,  appears  from  Pliny,  who  fays,  //qua  in 
vel  e plutnbo  fubit  altiiudinem  exorius  fui , water  in  leaden  pipe3 
rifes  to  the  height  of  its  fource*  xxxi.  6 f.  31.  The  truth  is, 
no  pipes  could  have  fupported  the  weight  of  water  conveyed 
to  the  city  in  the  Roman  aquedufts* 

The  Waters  were  collected  in  refervoirs,  called  CASTEL- 
LA,  and  thence  diflr  buted  throughout  the  city  in  leaden 
pipes,  P/in.  xxxv i.  15.  Horat.Ep.  i.  10.20. 

When  the  city  was  fully  fupplied  with  water  frequent  baths 
were  built,  both  by  private  individuals  and  for  the  ufe  of  the 
public  •,  at  firft  however  more  for  utility  than  {how,  (in  ujutn, 
non  obledfaruentuniy)  Senec.  Ep.  86. 

It  was  under  Auguftus  that  baths  firft  began  to  afTume  an 
air  of  grandeur,  and  were  called  THERMAE,  calores , 

i.  e.  calidee  aqua,  Liv.  xxxvi.  15.)  bagnios  or  hot  baths,  al- 
though they  alfo  contained  cold  baths.  An  incredible  num- 
ber of  thefe  were  built  up  and  down  the  city,  P/in.  Epijl.  iv. 
8.  authors  reckon  up  above  800,  many  of  them  built  by  the 
emperors  with  amazing  magnificence.  The  chief  were  thofe 
of  Agrippa  near  the  Pantheon , D’10.  liii.  27.  Martial,  iii.  20, 
of  Nero,  Martial  vii.  33  Stat.  Silv.  i.  5.  61.  of  Titus,  Suet. 
7.  of  Domitian,  Suet.  5.  of  Caracalla,  Antoninus,  Dioclefian. 
&c.  Of  thefe,  fplendid  veftiges  ftill  remain. 

The  bafon  ( labrum  aut  lacus)  where  they  bathed  was  called 
B AP TISTER I DM,  NATATIO  or  Piscina.  The  cold  bath 

was 
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was  called  FRIGID ARIUM,  fc.  ahenumv.  balneum  ; the  hot, 
CALDARIUM,  and. the  tepid,  TEPIDAR1UM':  The  cold 
bath  room,  Cei.la  Frigidaria  ; and  the  hot,  CellaCalda-. 
ria,  Plin.  Epifl.  v.  6.  Fitruv.  v.  io.  the  ftove-room,  Hypo- 
causton,  or  Vaporarium,  Lie.  JPj  Fratr.  iii.  i.  warme  oy 
a furnace  (propigtieum  vel  prafurnium ) below,  Plin.  Ep  ii.  j 7. 
adjoining  to  which  were  fwea ting  rooms,  (SUDATORIA, 
Settee.  Epijl.  52.  vel  Ass  a,  fc.  balnea , Cic-  Q^Fratr.  ni,  1.)  the 
undreffing  room,  Apodyterium,  Cic.  ibid.  Plin.  Ep.  v.  6.  the 
perfuming  room,  Unc  i uarium,  ii.  17*  Several  improvements 
were  made  in  the  conllrudtion  of  baths  in  the  time  of  Seneca, 
Epijl.  90. 

The  Romans  began  their  bathing  with  hot  water,  and  end- 
ed with  cold.  The  cold  bath  was  in  great  repute,  after  Arito- 
nius  Mufa  recovered  Auguftus  from  a dangerous  difeafe  by  the 
ufe  of  it,  Suet.  dug.  lix.  81.  Plin.  xxix.  1.  Herat.  Ep.  i.  15, 
but  fell  into  diferedit  after  the  death  of  Marcellus,  which  was 
occafioned  by  the  injudicious  application  of  the  fame  remedy, 
Dio.  liii.  30. 

The  perfon  who  had  the  charge  of  the  bath  was  called  B AL- 
NEATOR,  Cic.  Ccel.  26.  Phil.  xiii.  12.  He  had  flaves  un- 
der him,  called  Capsarii,  who  took  care  of  the  eloatlis  of 
thofe  who  bathed. 

The  flaves  who  anointed  thofe  who  bathed,  were  called  A- 
LIP  l'AE,  C.c.  Earn,  i 9.  Juvenal  iii.  76.  vi.  42 1 . or  Uncto- 
Res,  Martial,  v ii.  31  6.  xii.  71.  3. 

The  inftruments  of  an  Aliptes  were  a curry-comb  or  feraper, 
(STRIGILIS,  v.  to  rub  off  f ad  defricandum  et  dejlrin- 
gendum  vel  radendum  ) the  fweat  and  filth  from  the  body  ; made 
of  horn  or  br.ifs,  fometimes  of  filver  or  gold,  Suet.  Aug.  80. 
Horat.  Sat.  ii.  7.  1 ic.  Per/',  v.  1 2.6.  Martial,  xiv.  51.  Settee. 
Epijl.  95.  whence  Jlr.gmenta  for  fordes ; — towels  or  rubbing 
cloths,  (LIN  PEA),  a vial  or  cruet  of  oil,  (GU ITUS',,-  Ju- 
venal. xi.  158.  ufually  of  horn,  ( corneas ) , lienee  a large  . orn 
was  called  Rhinoceros,  Juvenal,  iii.  263.  vii.  130.  Ala  ml. 
xiv.  52.  53.  Cell.  xvii.  8.  a jug,  (ampulla),  Plant.  SpiJj.  i. 

3.  77.  PerJ]  i.  3.  44.  and  a fmall  veflel  called  Lenticula. 

The  Have  who  had  the  care  of  the  ointments  was  caded 
UnguentaRIUS,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  i.  697. 

As  there  was  a great  concourle  of  people  to  the  baths, 
poets  fometimes  read  their  compofitions  there,  Horat.  Sat.  i. 

4.  73.  Martial,  iii.  44.  10.  as  they  alfo  did  in  the  porticos  and 
Oiher  places,  Juvenal,  i.  12.  vii.  39.  Pltn.  Epijl.  i.  13.  ni.  18.. 
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vii.  17.  viii.  12.  Suet.  Aug.  89.,  Claud.  41.  Donut.  2.  chiefly 
in  the  months  of  July  and  Augult,  Plin.  Epiji.  viii.  21.  Ju~ 
venal,  iii.  9. 

Studious  men  ufed  to  compofe,  hear,  or  dictate  fomething 
while  tliey  were  rubbed  and  wiped,  Suet.  Aug.  85.  Plin.  M- 
pijl.  iii.  5.  iv.  14. 

Before  bathing  the  Romans  fometimes  ufed  to  balk  themfl  Ives 
in  the  fun,  (foleuti),  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  5.  vi.  16.  Scn.Ep  73.  In  foie, 
ft  caret  vento,  ambukt  nudus,  fc.  Spurinna,  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  1, 

Under  the  emperors,  not  only  places  of  exercife,  ( gymna/ia 
et  palejira),  but  alfo  libraries  ( bibliotheca ) were  annexed  to  the 
public  baths,  Senec.  tie  Tranquil.  An.  9. 

The  Romans  after  bathing  drefl’ed  for  fupper.  They  put  on 
the  SYNTHESIS  ( vejlis  ccenatoria  vel  accubatoriu ) and  flippers ; 
which,  when  a perfon  fupped  abroad,  were  carried  to  the 
place  by  a Have,  with  other  things  requifite  ; a mean  perfon 
fometimes  carried  them  himfelf,  Horat.  Ep.  i 13.  15.  It  was 
thought  very  wrong  to  appear  at  a banquet  without  the  proper 
habit,  Cic.  Vat.  12.  as  among  the  Jews,  Matth.  xxii.  11. 

After  exercife  and  bathing,  the  body,  required  reft  ; hence 
probably  the  cuftom  of  reclining  on  couches  at  meat.  Before 
they  lay  down,  they  put  off  their  flippers  that  they  might  not 
lbain  the  couches,  MarfiaL.  iii.  50.  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  8.  77. 

At  feafts  the  guefls  were  crowned  with  garlands  of  flowers, 
herbs,  or  leaves,  ( ferta , corona,  vel  corolla  J,  tied  and  adorned 
with  ribbons,  ( vitta,  tania,  vel  lemnifci ),  or  with  the  rhind  or 
fldn  of  the  linden  tree,  ( philyra J,  Ilorat.  Od.  ii.  7.  23.  ii.  1 1. 
13.  Sat.  ii.  3.  256.  Virg.  Eel.  vi.  16.  Juvenal,  v.  36.  xv.  50. 
Partial,  xiii.  1 27.  Ovid.  Faft.  v.  337.  Plin.  xvi.  14.  Thefe 
crowns,  it  was  thought  prevented  intoxication ; Hence  cum 
corona  ebrius , Plaut.  Pfeud.  v.  2.  e.  Amph.  iii.  4.  16. 

Their  hair  alfo  was  perfumed  with  various  ointments,  ( un - 
guenta  vel  aromata),  nard  or  fpikenard,  NuRDUM,  vel  -us, 
'MalOBATHRUM  AssyriUM,  Horat.  ibid.  Martial,  iii.  1 2.  A- 
MOMUM,  Virg.  Eel.  iii.  89.  iv.  25.  Balsamum  ex  Judaa , 
Plin.  xii.  25.  f.  54.  &c.  When  foreign  ointments  were  firft 
■ufed  at  Rome  is  uncertain  ; the  felling  of  them  was  prohibited 
by  the  cenfors  ; A.  U.  565.  Plin.  xiii.  3 • f $• 

The  Romans  began  their  feafts  by  prayers  and  libations  to 
the  gods,  (decs  invocabant,  Quin&ilian.  v.  pr.  Libare  diis  dopes  et 
bene  precari , Liv.  xxxix.  43.)  They  hever  tailed  any  thing  with- 
out confecrating  it,  Tibull.  i.  1.  19.  they  ufually  threw  a part 
into  the  fire  as  an  offering  to  the  Lares , therefore  called  Du 
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patellaru,  Plaut.  Cifl.  ii.  i.  4 6.  Hence  Dapes  libat^, 
lior/.t.  Sat.  ii.  6.  67.  arjd  when  they  drank,  they  poured  out  a 
part  in  honour  of  fomegod  on  the  table,  which  was  held  facred, 
as  an  altar,  Macrob.  Sat.  iii.  1 1.  Pii'g-  &fl-  >•  73^'  ^iC  vii.  185. 
748.  Plant.  Cure.  i.,2.  31  Quid.  Amor.  i.  4.  27.  with  this 
for  inula,  Libo  TIBI,  Tacit.  Annul,  xv.  64. 

The  table  was  confecrated  by  fetting  on  it  the  images  of  the 
Lares  and  falt-holders,  (falinorum  appofitu),  Arnob.  ii. 

bait  was  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  ancients.  It  was 
always  ufed  in  facrificcs,  Horat.  Od.  iii.  23.  20.  Plin.  xxxi.  7. 
f.  41.  thus  aifo  Mofes  ordained,  Levit.  ii.  *3.  It  was  the  chief 
thing  eaten  by  the  ancient  Romans  with  bread  and  cheefe, 
Plin.  ibid.  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  2.  17.  as  crefles,  (na/lurtium)  by  the 
ancient  Perfians,  Cic.  Tufc.v.  34.  Hence  SalaUium,  a fala- 
ry  or  perifion,  Plin.  ibid.  Suet.  Tib.  46.  Martial,  iii.  7.  thus. 
Solaria  mu/tis  fubtraxit,  quos  otiofos  videbat  accipere , ic.  Antoni- 
nus Pius,  Capitol  in.  in  vita  ejus , 7. 

A family  falt-cellar  ( paternum  falinum , fc.  vas)  was  kept 
with  great  care,  Horat.  Od.  ii.  16.  14.  To  fpill  the  fait  at 
table  was  efteemed  ominous,  Fejlus.  Setting  the  fait  before 
a ftranger  was  reckoned  a fymbol  of  friendfhip,  as  it  ftiii  is  by 
fome  eaftern  nations. 

From  the  favour  which  fait  gives  to  food,  and  the  infipidity 
of  unfalted  meat,  ful  was  applied  to  the  mind,  Plin.  xxxi.  7. 
f.  41.  hence  SAL,  wit  or  humour;  fa/fus,  witty;  injuifus , 
dull,  infipid;  fales,  witty  fayings;  fa l Atticum , files  urbanis 
Cic.  Fam.  ix.  15.  Sales  intra pomceria  nati , polite  raillery  or  re- 
partees, Juvenal,  ix.  11.  Sal  n/ger,  i.  e.  amari  fales , bitter 
raillery  or  fatire,  Horat.  Ep.  ii.  2.  60.  but  in  Sat.  ii.  4.  74. 
fal  nigrum  means  fimply  black  fait. 

Sal  is  metaphorically  applied  alfo  to  things  ; thus,  Tedium 
plus  falis  quam  fumptus habebat,  neatnefs,  tafte,  elegance.  Hep. 
Att.  13.  Hull  a in  corpore  mica  falis , Catull.  84.  4. 

The  cullom  of  placing  the  images  of  the  gods  on  the  table, 
prevailed  alfo  among  the  Greeks  and  Perfians,  particularly  of 
Hercules  ; hence  called  Epitkapfzius,  Stat.  Sylv.  iv.  6.  60. 
Martial,  ix.  44.  and  of  making  libations,  Curt.  v.  8. 

In  making  an  oath  or  a prayer,  the  ancients  touched  the  ta- 
ble as  an  altar,  Ovid.  Amor.  i.  4.  27.  and  to  violate  it  by  any 
indecent  word  or  aftion  was  elteemed  impious,  Juvenal,  ii. 
1 1 o.  To  this  Virgil  alludes,  M n.  vii.  1 14. 

As  the  ancients  had  not  proper  inns  for  the  accommodation 
of  travellers,  the  Romans,  when  they  were  in  foreign  coun- 
tries 
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tries,  or  at  a diftance  from  home,  ufed  to  lodge  at  the  houfes 
of  certain  perfons,  whom  they  in  return  entertained  at  their 
houfes  in  Rome  : This  was  efteemed  a very  intimate  connec- 
tion, and  called  HOSPIT1UM,  or  Jus  Hofpitii,  Liv.  i.  i. 
Hence  HOSPES  is  put  both  lor  an  hoft  or  entertainer,  and 
a gueft,  Ovid.  Met.  x.  224.  Plant.  Mojl.  ii.  2.  48.  Cic.  Dejot. 
3.  Accipere  hofpitem  non  multi  eibi  Jed  multi  joci,  Cic.  Fam.  ix. 
2 6.  Divertere  ad  hofpitem , De  divin.  i.  27.  f.  57.  Fin.  v.  2.  Hof- 
pitium  cum  a/iqrto  facere,  Liv.  et  Cic.  fungi  mus  hofpitio  dextras, 
fc.  7/;,  Virg.  JEn.  iii.  83.  Hofpitio  conjungi,  Cic.  Q.  l*'r.  i.  1. 
Hofpitio  aliquem  excipere  et  accipi ; renunnare  hofpitium  et,  Cic. 
Verr.  ii.  36.  Liv. xxv.  j8.  Ami citiam  ei  more  majorum  renun- 
ciare, Suet.  Cal.  3.  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  7c.  Domo  intcrdicere , Id. 
Aug.  66.  Tacit.  Ann.  vi.  29. 

'This  connexion  was  formed  alfo  with  ftates,  by  the  whole 
Roman  people,  or  by  particular  perfons,  Liv.  ii.  22.  v.  28. 
xxxvii.  54.  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  65.  Balb.  18.  Cecf.  B.  G.  i.  31. 
Hence  Clientele  hofpiiiaque  provincia/ia,  Cic.  Cat.  iv.  11.  /‘ublici 
hofpitii  jura , Plin.  iii.  4. 

Individuals  ufed  anciently  to  have  a tally,  (TESSERA  hofpu 
talitatis ),  or  piece  of  wood  cut  into  two  parts,  of  which  each 
party  kept  one,  Plaut.  Peen.  v.  1.  22.  & 2.  92.  They  fworc 
fidelity  to  one  another  by  Jupiter,  hence  called  Hospitalis, 
Cic.  Fr.  ii.  1 1.  Hence  a perfon  who  had  violated  the  rights 
of  In  lpitality,  and  thus  precluded  himfelf  accefs  to  any  family, 
was  faid  CONFKEGISSE  TESSERA M,  Plant.  Ciji.  ii.  t.  27. 

A 1 ague  of  hofpitality  was  fometimes  formed  by  perfons  at 
a diftance,  by  mutually  fending  prefents  to  one  another,  Virg. 
JEti.  ix.  361.  - 

The  relation  of  hofpites  was  efteemed  next  to  that  of  parents 
and  clients,  Cell.  i.  1 3.  To  violate  it  was  efteemed  the  great- 
eft  impiety,  Virg.  JEn.  v.  55.  Cic.  Verr.  v.  42. 

The  reception  o.f  any  ftranger  was  called  Hofpitium , or  plur. 
-ia,  Ovid.  Fajl.  vi.  536.  and  alfo  the  houfe  or  apartment  in 
which  he  was  entertained  ; thus,  hofpitium  fit  tua  villa  tneuin , 
Ovid  Pont.  i.  8.^9.  Divift  in  hofpitia,  lodgings,  Liv.  ii.  14. 
Hgspitale  cubic-alum , the  gueft-chamber,  Liv.  i.  58.  Hofpitio 
utebatur  Tulli , lodged  at  the  houfe  of,  lb.  35.  Hence  Florus 
calls  Off  ia,  Maritimum  urbis  hofpitium , i.  4.  So  Virgil  calls 
'1  brace,  Hof  it  turn  antiquum  Froju , a place  in  ancient  hofpi- 
taiity  with  Troy.  JB.n.  iii.  15.  Lmquere  pollution  hofpitium, 
i.  e.  locum  in  quo  jura  hofpitii  violata  f tier ant,  lb.  6 t. 

The  Roman  nobditv  ufed  to  build  apartments  ( domuncula ) 
For  ftrangero,  called  IiOoiTl  ALIA,  on  the  right  and  left  end 
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of  their  houfes,  with  feparate  entries,  that  upon  their  arrival 
they  might  be  received  there,  and  not  into  the  penjlyte  or  prin- 
cipal entry  ; -Peristylium,  fo  called  becaufe  i'urrounded  with 
columns,  Vitruv.  vi.  10.  Suet . Aug.  82. 

The  CCENA  cf  the  Romans  ufuallv  confifted  of  two  parts, 
called  Mensa  prima,  the  firft  courfe,  conlilting  of  diffc  rent 
kinds  of  meat;  and  Mensa  secuN'  a vel  altera,  the  tecond 
courfe,  conlilting  of  fruits  and  fweet-meats,  Serv.  in  P vg . 
2En.  i.  216.  723.  viii.  283. 

In  later  times  the  firft  part  of  the  cacna  was  called  GUSTA- 
TIO,  Petron.  22.  31.  or  Gustus,  conlilting  of  difhes  to  ex- 
cite the  appetite,  a whet,  Martial,  xi.  32.  53,  and  wine  mixed 
with  water  and  fweetened  with  honey,  called  MULSUM, 
Horat.  Sat.  ii.  4.  26.  Cic.  Tttfc.  iii.  1 9.  Orat.W.  70.  Fin.  ii.  5.  f.  1 7. 
Plin.  xxii.  24.  whence  what  was  eaten  and  drunk  ( anteccena ) 
to  whet  the  appetite,  was  named  PROMULSIS,  Cic.  Fam.  ix* 
16,  20.  Senec.  Fp.  123.  and  the  place  where  thefe  things  were 
kept,  Promulsidarium,  v,  -re,  or  Gustatorium,  Petron. 
31.  P/in.  Fp.  v.  6.  Martial,  xiv.  88.  Plin.  ix.  12. 

But  gujlatio  is  alfo  put  for  an  occafional  refrelhment  through 
the  day,  or  for  breakfalt,  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  5.  vi.  16.  Suet.  Aug. 
7 6.  F opifc.  Tac.  1 1. 

The  principal  dilh  at  fupper  was  called  CCEN2E  CAPUT 
vel  Pompa,  Martial,  x.  31.  Cic.  Fufc.  v.  34.  Fin.  ii.  8. 

The  Romans  ufually  began  their  entertainment's  with  eggs, 
and  ended  with  fruits  : hence  Ab  ovo  usque  ad  mala,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  fupper,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  3.  6.  Cic. 
Fam.  ix.  20. 

The  diflies  ( edulia ) held  in  the  higheft  eltinTation  by  the  Ro- 
mans are  enumerated,  Cell.  vii.  16.  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  9.  Stat. 
Si/v.  iv.  6.  8.  Martini,  v.  79.  ix.  48.  xi.  53.  &c.  a peacock, 
(pavo,  v.  -US'),  Horat  Sat.  ii.  2.  23.  Juvenal,  i.  143.  firft  ufed 
by  Hortenfius,  the  orator,  at  a lupper,  which  he  gave 
when  admitted  into  the  college  of  priefts,  ( aditiali  ccend  facer- 
dotti),  Plin.  x.  20.  f 23.  a pheafant,.(PHAsiANA,  e.v  Phafi  Col - 
chtdis  JUtvio),  Martial,  iii.  58.  xiii.  72.  Senec.  ad  Helv.  9. 
Petron.  79.  Manil.  v.  372.  a bird  called  Attagen  vel  Ana,  from 
Ionia  or  Phrygia,  Horat.  hpod.  ii.  54.  Martial,  xiii.  61.  a 
guinea  hen,  (avis  A fra,  H rat.  ibid.  Gallina  Numidica  vel 
Africana,  Juvenal,  xi.  142.  Martial  xiii.  73.)  a Melian  crane; 
an  Ambracian  kid;  nightingales,  lufeinue ; thrulhes,  turd:-, 
ducks,  geefe,  & c.  Tomaculum,  {a  r,^a),  vel  Isicium,  (ab 

inseco , 
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inseco,  faufages  or  puddings,  Jtivehal.  x.  355.  Martial,  i.  4;. 
9.  Petr  on.  31. 

Sometimes  a whole  boar  was  fcrved  up  ; hence  called  Ani- 
mal propter  coNVivi a natum,  Juvenal,  i.  141.  and  Por- 
ous TrojAnus,  huffed  with  the  fleih  of  other  animals,  Macrob. 
Sdt.  ii.  9. 

The  Romans  were  particularly  fond  of  fifh,  Macrob.  Sat. 
ii.  11.  Mullus,  the  mullet ; rhombus , thought  to  be  the  tur- 
bot 5 tnurana,  the  lamprey,  fcarus,  the  fear  or  fchar  ; acipenfer, 
the  burgeon  ; lupus,  a pike,  &c.  but  efpeciallv  of  lhell-filh, 
pifees  tejlarci,  peclines,  peBunculi,  vel  conchylia,  ojlrea,  oy Iters* 
&c.  which  they  fometimes  brought  all  the  way  from  Britain, 
Rutupinoque  editn  fnndq,  from  Rutupia,  Richborough  in  Kent* 
Juvenal,  iv.  141.  alfo  fnails,  [cochlea),  Plin.  Ep.  i.  15. 

Oyfter-beds  [ofireurum  vivaria)  were  firft  invented  by  one 
Sergius  Arata,  before  the  Marfic  war,  'A.  U.  660,  on  the 
Ihore  of  Baix,  [in  Baiano),  and  on  the  Lucrine  lake,  Plin.  ix. 
54.  f.  79.  Hence  Lucrine  ovfters  are  celebrated,  Horat.  Epod. 
2.  49.  Some  preferred  thofe  of  Brunduhum  •,  and  to  fettle 
the  difference,  oylters  ufed  to  be  brought  from  thence,  ami 
fed  for  fome  time  on  the  Lucrine  lake,  Plin.  ibid. 

The  Romans  ufed  to  weigh  their  filhes  alive  at  table  ; and  to 
fee  them  expire  was  reckoned  a piece  of  high  entertainment, 
Plin.  ix.  17.  f.  30.  Senec.  Nat.  j?.  iii.  17.  & 18. 

The  dilhes  of  the  fecond  table  or  the  deffert,  were  called 
BELLARIA;  including  fruits,  potna  vel  rtfala,  apples,  pears, 
nuts,  figs,  olives,  grapes  •,  Piflachia,  vel  -a,  Piftachio  nuts  ; 
amygdala,  almonds;  uva  paffa,  dried  grapes,  raifins  ; carle*, 
dried  figs;  palmula,  caryota,  vel  daByli,  dates,  the  fruit  of 
the  palm-tree;  baled , mufhrooms,  Plin.  Ep.  i.  7.  nuclei  pines, 
pine-apples ; alfo  fweetmeats,  confers,  or  confessions,  called 
Edu/ia  mellita  vel  dulciaria  ; cu pc  dice ; crujlula,  liba,  placenta, 
etrtolagdni,  cheefe-cakes,  or  the  like ; copta,  almond  cakes ■,  feri- 
ICita,  tarts,  & c.  whence  the  maker  of  them,  the  paftry-cook, 
or  the  confettioner,  was  called  Pi/lor  vel  condi/or  dulciarius, 
placentarius , liharius , crujlulariiis,  &C. 

There  were  various  Haves  who  prepared  the  victuals,  who 
put  them  in  order,  and  ferved  them  up. 

Anciently  the  baker  and  cook  [pijhr  ct  ccquus  vel  corns)  were 
the  fame,  Fejhis.  An  expert  cock  was  hired  occafionally. 
Plant.  Aid.  ii.  4.  185.  Pfeud.  iii.  2.  3.  & 20.  whofe  diflinguilh- 
ing  badge  Was  a knife  which  he  carried,  Id.  Aul.  in.  2.  3.  But 
after  the  luxury  of  the  table  was  converted  into  an  art,  cooks 
; were 
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were  purchafed  at  a great  price,  Liv.  xxxix.  6.  Plin.  ix.  1 7. 
f.  3 1.  Martial,  xiv.  220.  Cooks  from  Sicily  in  particular  were 
highly  valued,  Athen.  xiv.  23.  hence. Sicula  dopes,  nice  diflies, 
Horat.  Od.  iii.  I.  18. 

There  were  no  bakers  at  Rome  before  A.U.  580;  baking  was 
the  work  of  the  women,  Plin.  xviii.  11.  f.  28.  Varro  de  re 
Rujl.  ii.  10.  but  Plutarch  fays,  that  anciently  Roman  women 
ufed  neither  to  bake  nor  cook  victuals,  Quajl.  Rom.  84.  f.  85. 

The  chief  cook  who  had  the  direction  of  the  kitchen,  fqui 
coquina  praerat J,  was  called  ARCHIMAGIRUS,  Juvenal. 
ix.  109.  The  butler  who  had  the  care  of  provifions,  PRO- 
MPTS Condus,  Procurator  peni,  (Penus  autem  omne  quo  vef- 
cuntur  homines,  Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  ii.  27.)  Plaut.  Pfeud.  ii.  2.  14. 
Horat.  Sat.  ii.  2.  16.  He  who  put  them  in  order,  STRUC- 
TOR,  Martial,  ix.  48.  Juvenal,  vii.  184.  and  fometimes 
carved,  Id.  v.  120.  xi.  136.  the  fame  with  CARPTOR,  Car- 
pus, or  Sciffor,  Id  ix.  1 10.  He  who  had  the  charge  of  the  hall, 
Atriensis,  Cic.  Farad,  v.  2. 

They  were  taught  carving  as  an  art,  and  performed  it  to  the 
found  of  mu  lie  •,  hence  called  Chironomontes  vel  geflicula- 
tores ; Juvenal,  v.  121.  xi.  137.  Petron.  35.  36. 

The  flaves  who  waited  at  table  were  properly  called  MI- 
NIS RTI  ; lightly  clothed  in  a tunic,  and  girt,  (fuccinEli  vel  ai- 
de cincli,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  6.  107.  ii.  8.  10.)  with  napkins  (linteis 
fuccinEli , Suet.  Cal.  26.)  who  had  their  different  talks  affigned 
them  ; fome  put  the  plate  in  order,  ( argentum  ordinabant ),  Se- 
nec.  debrev.  vit.  1 2.  fome  gave  the  guefts  water  for  their  hands, 
and  towels  to  wipe  them  ; Petron.  31.  fome  ferved  about  the 
bread  ; fome  brought  in  the  dilhes,  ( opfotiia  inferebant ),  and  fet 
the  cups,  Virg.  }En.  i.  705.  &c.  fome  carved;  fome  ferved  the 
wine,  Juvenal,  v.  5 6.  59.  &c.  In  hot  weather  there  were  fome 
to  cool  the  room  with  fans,  (fabella J,  and  to  drive  away  the 
flies,  Martial,  iii.  82. Maid-fervants  (famulee J alfo  fome- 

times ferved  at  table,  Virg.  JEn.  i.  703.  Suet.  Tib.  42.  Curt.  v.  1. 

When  a mailer  wanted  his  Have  to  bring  him  any  thing,  he 
made  a noife  with  his  fingers,  ( digitis  crepuit ),  Martial.  Ibid. 
& vi.  89.  xiv.  1 19.  Petron.  27. 

The  diflies  were  brought  in,  either  on  the  tables  themfelves, 
or  more  frequently  on  frames,  (FERCUL  A vel  Repository), 
each  frame  containing  a variety  of  diflies,  Petron.  xxxv.  66.  Plin. 
xxviii.  2.  f.  5.  xxxiii.  11.  f.  49.  & 52.  hence  Prabere  ccenam 
trims  vel  ferns  ferculis,  i.  e.  miffibus , to  give  a fupper  of  three  or 
tlx  courfes,  Suet.  Aug.  74.  Juvenal,  i.  94.  But  fercula  is  alfo 
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fometimes  put  for  the  diflies  or  the  meat,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  6. 104, 
Martial,  iii.  50.  ix.  83.  xi.  32.  Aufon.  Epigr.  8.  Juvenal,  xi, 
64.  So  Mensje  j thus  MenfaSy  i.e.  lances  magnas  mflar  menfa- 
rum,  repofttoriis  imponere,  Plin.  xxxiii.  1 1.  f.  49.  Petron.  34.  47. 
68.  Sometimes  the  difhes  (patina  vel  catini)  were  brought  in 
and  fet  down  feparately,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  8.  42.  ii.  2.  39. 

A large  platter  ( lanx  vel  fcutella)  containing  various  kinds  of 
meat,  was  called  Mazonomum,  (a  >‘.ua,  tribuo , et  edulium 
quod  dam  e farina  et  ladle ) ; which  was  handed  about,  that  each 
of  the  guelts  might  take  what  he  chofe,  Id.  viii.  86.  Vitellius 
caufed  a dilh  of  immenfe  fize  to  be  made,  Plin.  xxxv.  1 2.  f.  46. 
which  he  called  the  Shield  of  Minerva,  filled  with  an  incredible 
variety  of  the  rarelt  and  nicelt  kinds  of  meat,  Suet.  Vit.  13. 

At  a fupper  given  that  emperor  by  his  brother  upon  his  ar- 
rival in  the  city,  (coena  adventitia J,  2000  of  the  moll  choice 
fillies,  and  7000  birds  are  faid  to  have  been  ferved  up.  Vitel- 
lius ufed  to  breakfalt,  dine,  and  fup  with  different  perfons  the 
fame  day,  and  it  never  colt  any  of  them  lefs  than  400,000 
felterces,  about  3229I.  3 s.  46.  Hid.  Thus  he  is  faid  to  have 
fpent-  in  lefs  than  a year,  Navies  millies  H.S.  i.e.  7,265,625  1. 
E)io.  lxv.  3.  Tacit.  Hijl.  ii.  95. 

An  uncommon  dilh  was  introduced  to  the  found  of  the  flute, 
and  the  fervants  were  crowned  with  flowers,  Macrob.  Sat.u.  12. 

In  the  time  of  fupper  the  guelts  were  entertained  with  mu- 
fic  and  dancing,  Petron.  35.  36.  fometimes  with  pantomimes 
and  play-adtors,  Plaut.  Stich.  ii.  2.  56.  Spartian.  Adrian.  2 6. 
■with  fools  ( moriones),  and  buffoons,  Plin.  Ep.  ix.  1 7.  and  even 
with  gladiators,  Capitol  in,  in  Vero,  4.  but  the  more  fober 
had  only  perfons  to  read  or  repeat  feledt  paffages  from  books, 
( ANAGNOsTiE  vel  acroamata),  Cic.  Att.  i.  12.  Fain.  V.  9, 
Nep.  Att.  xiii.  14.  Suet.  Aug. ,78.  Plin.  Ep.  i.  15.  iii.  5.  vi.  31. 
ix.  36.  Gell.  iii.  19.  xiii.  11.  xix.  7.  Martial,  iii.  50.  Their 
highelt  pleafure  at  entertainments  arofc  from  agreeable  con- 
verfation,  Cic.  Sen.  14.  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  6.  70 • 

To  prevent  the  bad  effects  of  repletion,  fame  ufed  after  fup- 
per to  take  a vomit : thus  Cxfar,  ( accubuit , «>»«•'»  agebat,  he. 
pojl  ccenam  vomere  volebat , ideoque  largius  edebatf , Cic.  Att.  xiii. 
52.  Dcjot.  7.  alfo  before  fupper  and  at  other  times,  Suet.  Vit. 
13.  Cic.  Phil.  41.  Celf.  i.  3.  Vomuntj  ut  edant ; edunt , ut  vo- 
manty  Senec.  ad  Helv.  9.  Even  women  after  bathing  before 
fupper,  ufed  to  drink  wine  and  throw  it  up  again  to  iharpeii 
their  appetite,  ( Falerni  fextarius  alter  ducitur  ante  cwurn , tabi- 
datn  fail  urns  orexim  J,  Juvenal,  vi.  427. 
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A fumptuous  entertainment  {ccena  lauta,  opima  vel  opipara)* 
was  called  Auguralis,  Cic.  Fain.  vii.  2 6.  Pontificalis  vel 
Pontijicuin , Hor.  Od.  ii.  14*  28.  SaliAris,  Id.  i.  37*  OV.  Jit* 
V.  9.  becaufe  ufed  by  thefe  priefts  ; or  ddbia,  ubi  tu  dubites , 
quid Juntas potijjimum,  Ter.  Phor.  ii.  2.  28.  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  2.  "]6. 

When  a perfon  propofed  {upping  with  any  one  without  invi- 
tation, or,  as  we  fay,  invited  himfelf,  ( coenam  eicondvcit  vel  ad 
coenam),  Cic.  Fam.  i.  9.  Suet.  Tib.  42.  he  was  called  Hosfes 
oblatus,  Plin.  Prcef.  and  the  entertainment,  Subita  con- 
DICTAQUE  COENULA,  Suet.  Claud.  21. 

An  entertainment  given  to  a perfon  newly  returned  from 
abroad,  was  called  Ccena  Adventitia  vel  -toria,  Suet.  Vit. 
13.  vel  Viatica  ; Plant.  Bacch.  i.  i.  61.  by  patrons  to  their 
clients,  Ccena  Recta,  oppofed  to  Sportula,  Martial,  viii.  50. 
by  a perfon,  when  he  entered  on  an  office  Coena  adItialis 
•vel  adjicialis,  Suet.  Claud.  9.  Senec.  Ep.  95.  123. 

Clients  ufed  to  wait  on  their  patrons  at  their  houfes  early  in 
the  morning,  to,  pay  their  refpe&s  to  them,  ( falutare ),  Martial, 
ii.  18.  3.  iii.  3 6.  iv.  8.  Juvenal,  i.  128.  v.  19.  and  fometimes 
to  attend  them  through  the  day  where-ever  they  went,  dref- 
fed  in  a white  toga,  Id.  vii.  142.  Martial,  i.  5 6.  13.  hence  cal- 
led  Anteambulones,  Id.  iii.  7.  Nivei  Quirites  ; and  from 
their  number,  Turba  togata,  et  prjecedentia  longi  ag- 
minis  officia,  Juv.  i<  96.  viii.  49.  x.  44.  On  which  ac- 
count, on  folemn  occafions  they  were  invited  to  fupper,  Juv. 
v.  24.  Suet.  Claud.  21.  and  plentifully  entertained  in  the  hall. 
This  was  called  COENA  RECTA,  i.  z.jujla  et  fclemnis , ade- 
oque  lauta  et  opipdra,  a formal,  plentiful  fupper  ; hence  convi- 
vari  redd  fc.  coena,  Suet.  Aug.  74.  rede  et  dapfile,  i.  e.  abuti- 
danter , to  keep  a good  table,  Id.  Vefp.  19.  So  Viv tire  red'ey 
vel  cum  redo  apparatu,  Sencc.  Epift.  110.  122. 

But  upon  the  increafe  of  luxury,  it  became  Cuftomary  un- 
der the  emperors,  inftead  of  a fupper,  to  give  each,  at  lead: 
of  the  poorer  clients,  a certain  portion  or  dole  of  meat  to  car- 
ry home  in  a pannier  or  Email  balket,  (SPORTULA);  which 
likewife  being  found  inconvenient,  money  was  given  in  place 
of  it,  called  alfo  Sportula,  to  the  amount'  generally  of  100 
quadrantes,  or  25  ajfes,  i.  e.  about  1 s.  7 d.  each,  Juvenal,  i. 
95.  120.  Martial,  i.  60.  iii.  7.  xi.  75.  fometimes  to  perfons  of 
rank,  to  women  as  well  as  men,  Ibid.  This  word  is  put  like- 
wife for  the  hire  given  by  orators  to  thofe  whom  they  employ- 
ed to  applaud  them,  while  they  were  pleading,  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  T4- 

SPORTUI.iE,  or  pecuniary  donations  inftead  of  fuppers, 
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were  eftablifhed  by  Nero,  Suet.  Ner.  1 6.  butabolifhed  by  Do- 
initian,  and  the  cuftom  of  formal  fuppers  reftored,  Suet.  Do- 
mi  t.  7. 

The  ordinary  drink  of  the  Romans  at  feafts  was  wine,  which 
they  mixed  with  water,  and  fometimes  with  aromatics  or  fpices, 
'Juvenal,  vi.  302.  They  ufed  water  either  cold  or  hot,  Id.  v. 
63.  Martial,  viii.  67.  7.  i.  12.  xiv.  105.  Plata.  Cure.  ii.  3.  13. 
et  Mil.  iii.  2.  22. 

A place  where  wine  was  fold  ( taberna  vinaria ) was  called 
GENOPOLIUM  ; where  mulled  wines  and  hot  drinks  were 
fold,  Thermopolium,  Plaut.  ibid,  et  Rud.  ii.  6.  43.  Pfeud.  ii. 
4.  52. 

Wine  anciently  was  very  rare.  It  was  ufed  chiefly  in  the 
worfhip  of  the  gods.  Young  men  below  thirty,  and  women 
all  their  lifetime,  were  forbidden  to  drink  it,  unlefs  at  facrifi- 
ces,  Val.Max.  ii.  1.  5.  vi.  3.  Cell.  x.  23.  Plin.  xiv.  13.  whence, 
according  to  fome,  the  cuftom  of  faluting  female  relations,  that 
it  might  be  known  whether  they  had  drunk  wine,  Ibid.  £3*  Plu- 
tarch. Row.  6.  But  afterwards,  when  wine  became  more 
plentiful,  thefe  reftri&ions  were  removed ; which  Ovid  hints 
was  the  cafe  even  in  the  time  of  Tarquin  the  Proud, Fajl.  ii.  740. 

Vineyards  came  to  be  fo  much  cultivated,  that  it  appeared 
agriculture  was  thereby  neglefted  ; on  which  account,  Domi- 
tian  by  an  edi£t,  prohibited  any  new  vineyards  to  be  planted 
in  Italy,  and  ordered  at  leaft  the  one  half  to  be  cut  down  in  the 
provinces,  Suet.  Dow.  7.  But  this  edi£t  was  foon  after  abro- 
gated, Id.  14. 

The  Romans  reared  their  vines  by  faftening  them  to  certain 
trees,  as  the  poplar  and  the  elm  ; whence  thefe  trees  were 
faid  to  be  married  ( maritari ) to  the  vines,  Horat.  Epod.  ii.  10. 
and  the  vines  to  them,  {duci  ad  arbores  viduas,  i.  e.  vitibus  tan- 
quam  uxoribus  per  civilia  Bella  privatas,  Id.  Od.  iv.  5.  30.)  and 
the  plane  tree,  to  which  they  were  not  joined,  is  elegantly 
called  CTelebs,  Id.  ii.  15.  4. 

Wine  was  made  anciently  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  is 
•now.  The  grapes  were  picked  ( decerpehantur ) in  balkets, 
( quali , quajilli,  jifei,  vel  fifcelL t)  made  of  ofier,  and 

ftamped,  ( cajcabantur ).  The  juice  was  fqueezed  out  by  a ma- 
chine called  T0RCULUM,  -ar,  -are,  vel  - ariuw , or  PRE- 
LUM, a prefs  : Toreu/ar  was  properly  the  whole  machine, 
and  prelum , the  beam  which  prelfed  the  grapes,  ( trabs  qua  uva 
pretmtur),  Serv.  in  Virg.  G.  ii.  242.  Vitruv.  vi.  9.  The  juice 
was  made  to  pafs  {tranfmittebatur)  through  a ftrainer,  (Sac- 

cus 
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cus  vel  Colum),  Martial,  xii.  6 1.  3.  xiv.  104.  and  received 
into  a large  vat  or  tub,  (LACUS),  Ovid.  Fajl.  iv.  888.  Pliti. 
Epift . ix.  20.  or  put  into  a large  calk,  Dolium,  Cupa,  vel 
Seria ),  made  of  wood  or  potter’s  earth,  until  the  fermentation 
was  over,  (donee  deferbuerit):  hence  Vinum  doliare,  Plaut. 
Pfeud.  ii.  2.  64.  The  liquor  which  came  out  without  pref- 
fing,  was  called  Protropum,  or  mujlum  lixivium , Plin.  xiv.  9. 
Columel.  lxii.  41. 

The  mull  or  new  wine  (MUSTUM)  was  refined,  ( defaca - 
batur ),  by  mixing  it  with  the  yolks  of  pigeons  eggs,  Horat.  Sat. 
ii.  4.  5 6.  the  white  of  eggs  is  now  ufed  for  that  purpofe.  Then 
it  was  poured  ( diffu/um ) into  fmaller  veflels  or  calks,  ( amphora: 
vel  cadi),  made  ufually  of  earth  ; hence  called  Testb,  Horat. 
Od.  iii.  21.4.  covered  over  with  pitch  or  chalk,  (oblits  vel  pi - 
cata  et  gypfata),  and  bunged  or  Hopped  up,  ( obturates ) ; hence 
reliner e vel  delinere' dolium,  vel  cadum,  to  open,  to  pierce,  Te- 
rent.  Heaut.  iii.  1.  51.  Wine  was  alfo  kept  in  leathern  bags, 
(utres),  Plin.  xxviii.  18.  From  new  wine,  a book  not  ripe 
for  publication  is  called  mujleus  liber,  by  Pliny,  Ep.  viii.  2 1 . 

On  each  calk  was  marked  the  name  of  the  confuls,  or  the 
year  when  it  was  made,  Horat.  Od.  i.  20.  iii.  8.  12.  & 28.  8. 
Ep.  i.  5.  4.  hence,  Nunc  mihifumofos  veteris  prof erte  Falernos 
Confulis , (fc.  cados)  Tibull.  ii.  1.  27.  and  the  oldeft  was  always 
put  fartheft  back  in  the  cellar  ; hence  Interiore  nota  FalertL , 
with  a cup  of  old  Falernian  wine,  Horat.  Od.  ii.  3.  8. 

When  a calk  was  emptied,  it  was  inclined  to  one  fide,  and 
the  wine  poured  out.  rfhe  Romans  did  not  ufe  a fiphon  or 
^Pt§>8®t,  ^s  we  do  5 hence  vertere  cadum,  to  pierce,  to  empty. 
Id.  iii.  29.  2.  Invertunt  Mphdnis  (fc.  poculis)  vitiaria  tot  a , 
(fc.  vafa,  i.  e.  cados  v.  lagenas ),  turn  over  whole  calks  into  large 
cups  made  at  Allifae,  a town  in  Samnium,  Id.  Sat.  ii.  8.  39. 

Sometimes  wine  was  ripened,  by  being  placed  in  the  fmoke 
above  a fire,  Id.  Od.  iii.  8.  1 r.  Plin.  xiv.  1.  f.  3.  Martial,  iii. 
81.  x.  36.  or  in  an  upper  part  of  the  houfe,  (in  horreo  vel  a- 
potheca  edition ) ; whence  it  was  faid  defenders,  Florat.  Od.  iii. 
21.  7 Often  it  was  kept  to  a great  age.  Id.  Od.  iii.  i4.  is! 
Lie.  Brut.  28 6.  Juvenal,  v.  30.  Perf.  iv.  29.  Veil.  ii.  7.  Wine 
made  in  the  conlullhip  of  Opimius,  A.  U.  633.  was  to  be  met 
with  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  near  200  years  after,  (in  fpeciem 
pen  mellis  redaElum),  Plin.  xiv.  4.  f.  6.  Martial,  i.  27.  7. 
n.  4o.  5.  In  order  to  make  wine  keep,  they  ufed  to  boil  (de- 
coquere,  Virg.  G.  1.  295.)  the  muft  down  to  one  half,  when 
n was  called  defrutum  ; to  one  third,  Safa,  Plin.  xiv.  9. 
1.  1 1 . and  to  give  it  a flavour,  (ut  odor  vino  contingent , et  faporis 

qutedam 
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quadam  acttmina),  they  mixed  with  it  pitch  and  certain  herbs ; 
when  they  were  faid  condire,  medicari  vei  concinnare  ,vi- 
tti/tn,  Plin.  xiv.  2,0.  f.  25.  Columeil.  xii.  19.  20.  21.  Cato  de 
re  ruft.  j 14.  & 1 15. 

Wines  were  difiinguifficd  chiefly  from  the  places  where 
they  were  produced ; in  Italy  the  moft  remarkable  were  Vi- 
mint  Falerndm,  Mafftcum,  Calenum , Cacti  bum,  Albanum,  Se- 
finum , Surrentinum , & c.  Plin.  23.  1 . f.  20.  Foreign  wines, 
Chtutrt,  Lejbium,  Leucadium , Count,  Rhodium,  Naxium , Mamer- 
tinunt,  Thaftum,  Maonium  vel  Lydium,  Mareoticum,  &c.  Plin. 
xiv.  6.  f.  8.  &c.  Alfo  from  its  colour  or  age,  Vinum  album, 
nigrum,  rubrum,  &c.  Ib.  9.  f.  1 1.  12.  Veins,  novum,  recens, 
hornum,  of  the  prefent  year’s  growth;  trimuni,  three  years  old; 
molle,  lene,  vet  f late  edcntulum,  mellow ; offer um  vel  aujlerum, 
harfh  ; merum  vel  meracum , pure,  unmixed  ; meracius , i.  e. 
fortius,  ftrong,  Cic.  Nat.  D.  iii.-  3 1 . 

The  Romans  fet  down  the  wine  on  the  fecond  table  ( alteris 
menfis),  with  the  deffert,  (cum  bellariis),  and  before  they  began 
drinking,  poured  out  libations  to  the  gods,  Virg.  JEn.  i.  736. 
viii.  278.  283.  G.  ii.  101.  This  by  a decree  of  the  fenate  was 
donq  alfo  in  honour  of  Auguftus,  after  the  battle  of  A£lium, 
Dio.  li.  19.  Horat.  Od.  iv.  5.  31. 

The  wine  was  brought  in  to  the  guefts  in  earthen  vafes 
(AMPHOR2E  vel  Tfa)  with  handles,  ( anfata ),  hence  called 
diotje,  Horat.  i.  9.  8.  or  in  big-bellied  jugs  or  bottles  (Am- 
pulla) of  glafs,  ( tuifrra ),  leather,  (eoriacea),  or  earth,  ( figh- 
tia),  Plin.  Epift.  iv.  30.  Suet.  Domit.  21.  Martial,  vi.  35.  3. 
xiv.  1 to.  on  each  of  which  were  affixed  labels  or  fmall  flips 
of  parchment,  (Tituli  vel  Pittacia,  i.  e.fchedula  e membra- 
nes excifa,  vel  tabella),  giving  a ffiort  defeription  of  the  quality 
and  age  of  the  wine;  thus,  Falernum,  opimianum  ANNb- 
rum  centum,  Petron.  34.  Juvenal,  v.  34.  Sometimes  differ- 
ent kinds  of  wine  and  of  fruit  were  fet  before  the  guefts  ac- 
cording to  their  different  rank,  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  6.  Martial,  iii.  82. 
iv.  8(5.  vi.  1 1.  49.  Suet.  Caf.  48.  Spartian.  Adrian,  ij.  Juve- 
nal. v.  70.  whence  Vinum  dominicum,  the  wine  drunk  by 
the  mafter  of  the  houfe,  Petron.  31.  and  canare  civiliter , to 
be  on  a level  with  one’s  guefts,  Juvenal,  v.  1 1 2. 

The  wine  was  mixed  ( mifeebatur  vel  temperabatur ) with  wa- 
ter in  a large  vafe  or  bowl,  called  CRATER,  v.  -era,  whence 
it  was  poured  into  cups,  (Pocula),  Ovid.  FaJJ.  v.  522. 

Cups  were  called  by  different  names  ; Calices,  phiXIa,  pate- 
ra, cauthuri,  car  chef  a,  ciboriaf  feyphi , cymbia,  fcaphia, 
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cululli,  amyfides , Sec.  and  made  of  various  materials . j of  wood, 
as  beech,  fagina , fc.  pccula,  Virg.  Eel.  iii.  37.  of  earth,  fcliliat 
of  glafs,  Vitrea,  Martial,  i.  38.  Juvenal,  ii.  95.  which  when 
broken  ufed  to  be  exchanged  for  brimftone-matches,  (fulphu- 
rata  ramenta ),  Martial.  1.  42.  4.  x.  3.  Juvenal,  v.  49.  Of  am- 
ber, fuccinw,  Id.  ix.  50.  of  brafs,  filver,  and  gold,,  fometimes 
beautifully  engraved  : hence  called  TOREUMATA,  i.  e.  vafa 
fcnlpta  vel  ccelata , Cic.  Verr.  iv.  18.  ii.  52-  Pif.  27.  or  adorned 
with  figures  (figna  vel  fgilla)  affixed  to  them,  called  CRUSTEE 
or  EM13LEMATA,  Cic.  Very.  iv.  23.  Juvenal,  i.  76.  Martial. 
vjii.  5 r.  9.  which  might  be  put  on  and  taken  off  at  pleafure,  (Vx- 
emptilia r,)  Cict  ibid.  22.  & 24.  or  with  gems,  fometimes  taken 
off' the  fingers  for  that  purpofe,  Juvenal,  v.  41.  hence  called 
CALICES  GEMMATI  vel  aurum  gemmatum,  Martial. 
xiv.  109. 

Cups  were  alfo  made  of  precious  (tones,  Virg.  G.  ii.  505. 
of  cryftal,  Senec.  cle  Ira , iii.  40.  of  amethyft  and  tnurra  or  por- 
celain, ( pocula  tnurnna ),  Martial,  ix.  60.  13.  x.  49.  Plin.  xxxiii. 
I.  xxxvii.  2.  &c. 

Cups  were  of  various  forms  ; fome  had  handles,  (ansje  vel- 
nasi),  Virg.  Eel.  vi.  17.  Juvenal,  v.  47.  ulually  twilled,  (TOR- 
TILES)  Ovid.  Ep.  xvi.  252.  hence  called  Calices  Pterati, 

1.  e.  alati  vel  an/ati,  Plin.  xxxvi.  26.  Some  had  none. 

There  were  llayes,  ufually  beautiful  boys,  (pueri  eximiu  facie 

Gell.  xv.  12.),  whp  waited  to  mix  the  wine  with  water,  and 
ferve  it  up  ; for  which  purpofe  they  ufed  a fmall  goblet,  cal- 
led CYATHUS,  to  meafure  it,  Plaut.  Per f.  v.  2.  1 6.  contain- 
ing the  twelfth  p<frt  of  a fextarius,  nearly  a quart  Engliffi : Hence 
the  cups  were  named  from  the  parts  of  the  Roman  AS,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  cyathi  which  they  contained  $ thus,  s’ex- 
tans,  a cup  which  contained  two  cyathi ; Triens  vel  T rientaly 
four;  Quadrant,  three,  Sec.  Suet.  ring.  77.  Martial  \ iii.  51. 
24.  ix.  95.  xi.  37.  Per/,  iii.  100.  and  thofe  who  ferved  with 
wine,  were  faid  Ad  cyathos  stare,  Suet.  Jul. 49.  ad  cyathum 
statui,  Hor.  Od.  1.  2 6.  8-  or  Cyathissari,  Plant.  Men.  ii. 

2.  29. 

They  alfo  ufed  a lefs  meafure  for  filling  wine  and  other  li- 
quors, called  Ligula  or.  Lingula,  and  Cochleare,  vel  - ar , 
a fpoon,  the  fourth  part  of  a cyathus , Martial,  v.  20.  viii.  33. 
23.  xiv.  121. 

The  wine  was  fometimes  cooled  with  fnow  by  means  of  a 
(trainer,  Colum  nivarium,  Martial.  / xiv.  103.  vel  Saccus 
nivarius,  Id.  104. 

I he  Romans  ufed  to  drink  to  the  health  of  one  another;, 

thus, 
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thus,  Bene  mihi,  Bene  voms,  &c.  Plant.  Per/,  v.  i.  20. 
fometimes  in  honour  of  a friend  or  miftrefs,  Ibid.  £5*  Horat. 
Od.  i.  27.  9.  and  ufed  to  take  as  many  cyathi  as  there  were 
letters  in  the  name,  Tibull.  ii.  r.  31.  Martial,  i.  72.  or  33 
they  wifhed  years  to  them;  hence  they  were  faid,  dd  nume- 
rum  bibere,  Ovid.  Faft.  iii.  531.  A frequent  number  was 
three,  in  honour  of  the  Graces;  or  nine,  of  the  Mufes,  Ho- 
rat. Od.  iii.  19.  11.  Aufon.  Eidyll.  xi.  1.  The  Greeks  drank 
firft  in  honour  of  the  gods,  and  then  of  their  friends  ; hence 
Grjeco  more  bibere,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  26.  et  ibi  Afcon.  They  be- 
gan with  fmall  cups,  and  ended  with  larger,  Ibid.  They  u- 
fed  to  name  the  perfon  to  whom  they  handed  the  cup  ; thus, 
Propino  tibi,  &c.  Cic.  Tufc.  i.  40.  Plant.  Sticn.  v.  4.  26.  & 
30.  Ter.  Eun.  v.  9.  57.  Virg.  JEn.  i.  728.  Martial,  i.  69.  vi. 
44.  Juvenal,  v.  1 27. 

A fkeleton  was  fometimes  introduced  at  feafts  in  the  time 
of  drinking  ; or  the  reprefentation  of  one,  ( larva  argentea), 
Fetron.  34.  in  imitation  of  the  Egyptians,  Herodot.  ii.  78.  f. 
74.  Plutarch,  in  conviv.  Sapient.  6.  'upon  which  the  matter  of 
the  fcaft,  looking  at  it,  ufed  to  fay,  Vivamus,  dum  licet 

ESSE  BENE,  Petron.  ib.  nivf  n xai  Tfprw,  ura-tca  yap  aroSarui  roiovrof. 

Drink  and  be  merry,  for  thus  {halt  thou  be  after  death,  Hero- 
dot.  ibid. 

The  ancients  fometimes  crowned  their  cups  with  flowers, 
Virg.  JEn.  iii.  £25.  Tibull.  ii.  5.  98.-  But  coronare  cratcra  vei 
vina,  i.  e.  pocu/a,  fignifies  alfo  to  Jill  with  wine , Virg.  G.  ii. 
528.  JEn.  i.  724.  vii.  147. 

The  ancients  at  their  featts  appointed  a perfon  to  prefide,  by 
throwing  the  dice,  whom  they  called  ARBI  l’ER  BIBENDI, 
Magifler  vel  Rex  convivii , modiperator  vel  modimperator,  (evnromtiF- 
X0(),  delator,  dux,  Jlrategus,  &c.  He  directed  every  tiling  at 
pleafure,  Horat.  Od.  i.  4.  18.  ii.  7-  25-  ^'c'  ^en’  J4’  Plaut. 
Stick,  v.  4.'  20. 

When  no  dire&or  of  the  feaft  was  appointed,  they  were 
faid  Culpa  pctare  tnagijlrd,  to  dVink  as  much  as  they  pleafed, 
(culpabatur  tile  qui  multurn  biberet , exccfs  only  was  blamed,) 
Horat.  Sat.  ii.  2.  123.  Some  read  cuppa  vel  cup*,  but  impro- 
perly ; for  cupn  fignifies  either  a large  calk  or  tun,  which  re- 
ceived the  mutt  from  the  wine-prefs ; or  it  is  put  for  copa  vel 
caupa,  a woman  who  kept  a tavern,  (qua  cauponam  vel  taber- 
tiam  exerceret ),  Suet.  Ner.  27*  or  for  the  tavern  itfelf  ; whence 
it  was  thought  mean  for  a perfon  to  befupplied  with  wine,  or 
from  a retailer,  (de  propota,  vel  propala,)  Cic.  Pif  27.  Suet. 
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During  the  intervals  of  drinking  they  often  played  at  dice, 
(ALEA),  Plant.'  Cure.  ii.  3.  75*  of  which  there  wcre  tW0 
kinds,  the  tefferee  and  tali,  Cic.  Sen.  16.  - 

The  TESTER vE  had  fix  fides,  marked  I.  II.  III.  IV . V.  VI. 
like  onr  dice  : the  TALI  had  four  fides  longwife,  for  the 
two  ends  were  not  regarded.  On  one  fide  was  marked  one 
point,  (unio,  an  ace,  called  Canis-,  on  the  dppofite  fide  fix, 
Senio,  fice)  ; on  the  two  other  fides,  three  and  four,  (ternio 
et  quaternio).  In  playing  they  ufed  three  te/ferce  and  four  tali . 
They  were  put  into  a box  made  in  the  form  of  a fmall  tower, 
ftrait-necked,  wider  below  than  above,  and  fluted  in  ringlets, 
(intui  gradus  excifos  habeas),  called  FRI  TILL  US,  pyrgus,  tur- 
ns, turricula , phimus , area,  &c.  and  being  lhaken,  were 
thrown  out  upon  tire  gaming-board  or  table,  (FORUS,  alveus , 
vel  tabula  luforia  aut  aleatoria).  The  higheft  or  mo  ft  fortunate 
throw,  (jaPlus  bolus  vel  matt  us,)  called  VENUS,  or  J actus 
venereus,  vel  Basilicus,  was,  of  the  tejferse,  three  fixes  ; of 
the  tali,  when  all  of  them  came  out  different  numbers.  The 
worlt  or  loweft  throw,  ( jaclus  pejftmus  vel  damnofus),  called 
CANES  vel  Canicula,  was,  of  the  tejfera,  three  aces  ; of  the 
tali,  when  they  were  all  the  fame.  The  other  throws  were 
valued  from  their  numbers,  Cic.  Divin.  i.  13.  ii.  21.  & 59. 
Suet.,  dug.  71.  Ovid.  drt.  Am.  ii.  203.  Trijl . ii.  474.  Propert. 
iv.  9.  20.  Plant.  Afin.v.  2.  55.  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  7.  17.  Per/.  Sat.  iii. 
49.  Martial,  xiv.  1 4.  &c.  When  any  one  of  the  tali  fell  on 
the  end,  (in  caput),  it  was  faid  reElus  cadere  vel  afftjlere,  Cic. 
Fin.  iii.  ) 6.  and  the  throw  was  to  be  repeated.  The  throw 
called  Venus  determined  the  direction  of  tire  feaft,  ( Archipofia , 
in  compotatiene  principatus,  tnagijlerium , Cic.  Sene£L  14.  vel 
Regnum  vini,  Horat.  Od.  i.  4.  18.)  While  throwing  the  dice, 
it  was  ufual  for  a perfon  to  exprefs  his  wifhes,  to  invoke  or 
pame  a miftrefs,  or  the  like,  Plant.  Afm.  v.  2.  55.  iv.  1.  35. 
Captiv.  ir  1.  5.  Cure.  ii.  3.  78. 

They  alfo  played  at  odds  or  evens,  (Par  impar  ludebant ) 
Suet.  Aug.  7 1.  and  at  a game  called  DUODECIM  SCRIPTA, 
vel  Scriptula,  or  bis  fena  puncla , Cic.  Orat.  i.  50.  Non.  Mar- 
cell. ii,  781.  Quin&il.  xi.  2.  Martial,  xiv.  17.  on  a fquare  ta- 
ble tabula  vel  alveus),  divided  by  twelve  lines,  (line a vel  /crip - 
ta),  on  which  were  placed  counters,  (CALCULI,  Latroncs  y. 
Latrunculi),  of  different  colours.  The  counters  were  moved 
( promovebantur)  according  to  throws  ( boli  vel  jaPlus)  of  the 
dice,  as  with  us  at  gammon.  The  lines  were  interfered  by  3 
txanfverfe  line,  called  Linea  Sacra,  which  they  did  not  pafs 

3 M ' withou^ 
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without  being  forced  to  it.  When  the  counters  had  got  to  the 
Jaft  line,  they  were  faid  to  be  inciti  vel  itnmoti , and  the  player 
ad  incitas  vel  -a  redaftus,  reduced  to  extremity,  Plant.  Pirn. 

iv.  2.  86.  Pnn.  ii.  4.  136.  unatn  calcem  non  poffe  ciere , i.  e.  11- 
num  calculum  rnovere,  not  to  be  able  to  Air,  lb.  In  this  game 
there  was  room  both  for  chance  and  art,  Per.  Ad.  iv.  7.  21. 
Ovid.  Art.  Am.  ii.  203.  iii.  363.  Aufon.  Prof.  i.  25.  Martial. 
▼ii.  71.  xiv.  20. 

Some  exclude  the  tali  or  tejfera  from  this  game,  and  make  it 
the  fame  with  chefs  among  us.  Perhaps  it  was  played  botli 
ways.  But  feveral  particulars  concerning  the  private  games 
of  the  Romans  are  not  afcertained. 

All  games  of  chance  were  called  ALEA,  and  forbidden  by 
the  Cornelian,  Publician,  and  Pitian  laws,  Horat.  Od.  iii.  24. 
58.  except  in  the  month  of  December,  Martial,  iv.  14.  7, 

v.  85.  xiv.  1.  Thefe  laws,  however,  were  not  Arittly  ob- 
ifcrved.  Old  men  were  particularly  fond  of  fuch  games,  as 
not  requiring  bodily  exertion,  Cic.  Sen.  16.  Suet.  Aug.  71. 
Juvenal,  xiv.  4. 

The  character  of  gamefters  (ALEATORES  vel  aleotics ) was 
held  infamous,  Cic.  Cat.  ii.  10.  Phil.  ii.  27. 

Auguftus  ufed  to  introduce  at  entertainments  a kind  of 
diverfion,  fimilar  to  what  we  call  a lottery  5 by  felling  tickets, 
{fortes),  or  fealed  tablets  apparently  equivalent,  at  an  equal 
price  ; which,  when  opened  or  unfealed,  entitled  the  purcha- 
fers  to  things  of  very  unequal  value,  ( res  inaqualijfnnse) : as  for 
Inftance,  one  to  100  gold  pieces,  another  to  a pick-tooth,  [dentif- 
calpium),  a third  to  a purple  robe,  &c.  in  like  manner,  pic- 
tures with  the  wrong  fide  turned  to  the  company,  (averfas  ta- 
bularum  piEluras  in  convivio  venditare  folehat ),  fo  that,  for  the 
fame  price,  one  received  the  picture  of  an  Apelles,  of  a Zeu- 
xis, or  a Parrhafius,  and  another  the  firft  efi'ay  of  a learner. 
Suet.  Aug.  75.  So  Heliogabalus,  Lamprid.  in  vita  ejus,  2>. 

There  was  a game  of  chance,  (which  is  ftill  common  in  Ita- 
ly, chiefly,  however,  among  the  vulgar,  called  the  game  of 
Morra ),  played  between  two  perfons  by  luddenly  railing  or 
comprefiing  the  fingers,  and  at  the  fame  inftant  guefling  each 
at  the  number  of  the  other  ; when  doing  thus,  they  were  faid 
Micare  DiGlTis,  Cic.  divin.  ii.  41.  Off.  iii.  23.  Suet.  Aug.  13. 
As  the  number  of  fingers  ftretched  out  could  not  be  known  in 
the  dark,  unlefs  thofe  who  played  had  implicit  confidence  in 
pne  another  ; hence  in  praifmg  the  virtue  and  fidelity  of  a man. 
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he  was  faid  to  be  DiGnus  qiiicum  in  tenebris  mices,  Cic . 
Off.  iii.  19.  Fin.  ii.  16.  f.  52. 

The  Romans  ended  their  repafts  in  the  fame  manner  they 
began  them,  by  libations  and  prayers,  Ovid.  Faff  ii.  635. 
The  gUefts  drank  to  the  health  of  their  hoft,  and  under  the 
Caffars,  to  .that  of  the  emperor,  Ibid.  etPetron.  60.  When  a- 
bout  to  go  away,  they  fometimes  demanded  a parting  cup,  in 
honour  of  Mercury,  that  he  might  grant  them  a found  fleep. 
Martial.  Dolphin.  i.  72. 

The  mailer  of  the  houfe,  ( herus , doininns , parochus , coetue 
mngijler,  convivator,  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8.  35*  Martial,  xii.  48.  Gell. 
xiii.  11.)  ufed  to  give  the  guefts  certain  prefents  at  their  de- 
parture, called  Apophorcta , Suet.  Aug.  75.  Cal.  55*  Vefp.  19. 
Martial,  xiv.  1.  Petron.  do.  or  XENIA,  which  were  fome- 
times fent  to  them,  Plm  Fpift.  vi.  31.  Vitruv.  vi.  10.  Martial. 
xiii.  3.  Xenium  is  alfo  put  for  a prefent  fent  from  the  provin- 
ces to  an  advocate  at  Rome,  Plin.  Fp.  v.  14-  or  given  to  the 
governor  of  a province,  Digejl. 

The  prefents  given  to  guefts  being  of  different  kinds,  were 
fometimes  diftributed  by  lot,  Martial. -a iv.  1.  5. — 40.  144* 
170.  or  by  fome  ingenious  contrivance,  Petron.  41. 


ILL  ROMAN  RtTES' of  MARRIAGE. 

..  1 

A Legal  marriage  (jujlufh  matrimonium J among  the  Ro- 
mans,  was  made  in  three  different  ways,  called  ufus,  con~ 
farreatio,  and  coemptio. 

1.  USUS,  ufage  or  prefeription,  \tfas  when  a woman,  with 
the  content  of  her  parents  or  guardians,  lived  with  a man  for 
a whole  year,  ( matrimonii  caff  a ),  without  being  abfent  three 
nights  •,  and  thus  became  his  lawful  wife  or  property  by  pre- 
feription, ( ffu  capta  flit  J,  Gell.  iii.  2.  If  abfent  for  three 
nights,  ( trinoElium J,  (he  was  faid  effe  ufurpdta,  or  effe  nfurpa- 
tum , fc.ftum  jus,  to  have  interrupted  the  prefeription,'  and 
thus  prevented  a marriage ; Ufurpatio  ejl\  enim  ufucapionis  inter- 
ruptio,  Gell.  iii.' 2.  D.  41.  3.  2.  See  p.  54. 

2.  CONE ARREATIO  was,  when  a man  and  woman  were 
joined  in  marriage  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus , or  Flamen  Dial  is, 
in  pretence  of  at  leaft  ten  witneffes,  by  a fet  form  of  words, 
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and  by  tailing  a cake  made  of  fait,  water,  and  flour,  called 
FAR,  or  Panis  Farreus,  vel  Farreum  libum  ; which  was 
offered  with  a fheep  in  facrifice  to  the  gods,  Dionyf.  ii.  25. 
Serv.  ad.  Vtrg.  G.  i.  31.  JEfi.  iv.  104.  Pkti.  xviii.  2. 

This  was  the  mofl  folemn  form  of  marriage,  and  could  only 
be  d iff o Wed  by  another  kind  of  facrifice,  called  DIFFAR- 
REATIO,  Fejlus.  By  it,  a woman  was  faid  to  come  into 
the  pofleflion  or  power  of  her  hufband,  by  the  facred  laws, 
(*“T“  trvviKOSv,  manum , i.  e.  potejlatenl  vrri  conve- 

nire).  She  thus  became  partner  of  all  his  fuhflance  and  fa- 
cred rites;  thofe  of  the  Penates  as  well  as  of  the  Lares , (See 
p.  285.)  If  he  died  inteflate,  and  without  children,  fhe  in- 
herited his  whole  fortune  as  a daughter.  If  he  left  children, 
fhe  had  an  equal  fliare  with  them.  If  fhe  committed  any  fault, 
the  hufband  judged  of  it  in  company  with  her  relations,  and 
punifhed  her  at  pleafure,  Dionyf  ii.  25.  P/m.  x iv.  13.  Suet. 
'Lib.  25.  Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  32.  The  puniflnnent  of  women- 
publicly  condemned,  was  fometimes  alfo  left  to  their  relations, 
Liu.  xxxix.  18.  Val.  Alax.  vi.  3.  7.- 

The  children  of  this  kind  of  marriage  were  called  PATRIM  f 
et  MATRIMI,  Serv.  ibid,  often  employed  for  particular  pur- 
pofesin  facred  folemn ities,  Liv.  xxxvii.  3.  Cic.  Refp.  Har.  1 r* 
Tacit.  Hijl.  iv.  53.  Certain  priefls  were  chofen  only  from  a- 
mong  them  ; as  the  Flamen  of  Jupiter,  Tacit.  Anttal.  iv.  16. 
and  the  Veflal  Virgins,  Gel/,  i.  1 2.  According  to  Fejlus , thofe 
were  fo  called,  whofe  parents  were  both  alive  : If  onPy  the  fa- 
ther was  alive,  Patrimi , vel  -es  ; if  only  the  mother,  matrimi , 
vel  -es.  Hence  Minerva  is  called  PaTRIMA  virgo,  Catujl.  i. 
y.  becaufe  fhe  had  no  mother ; and  a man  who  had  children, 
while  his  own  father  was  alive,  Pater  patrimus,  Fejlus. 

This  ceremony  of  marriage  in  later  times  fell  much  into  clif- 
ufe,  Tacit.  Annul,  iv.  16.  Hence  Cicero  mentions  only  two 
kinds  of  marriage,  Usus  and  coemptio,  pro  Flacc.  34. 

3.  COEMPTIO  was  a kind  of  mutual  purchafe,  ( emptio 
venditio),  when  a man  and  woman  were  married,  by  deliver- 
ing to  one  another  a fmall  piece  of  money,  and  repeating  cer- 
tain words,  Cic.  Orat.  i.  5.7.  The  man  afked  the  woman,  If 
fhe  was  willing  to  be  the  miftrefs  of  his  family,  An  sibi  ma- 
ter familias  FSSE  vellet  l She  anfwered.  That  fire  was, 
se  velle.  In  the  fame  manner,  the  woman  afked  the  man, 
and  he  made  a fimifar  anfwer,  Boeth.  in  Cic.  Topic.  3. 

The  effects  of  this  rite  were  the  fame  as  of  the  former.  The 
woman  was  to  the  hufband  in  the  place  of  a daughter ; and  Ire 

to 
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toiler  as  a father,  Serv.  in  Virg.  G.  i.  31.  She  afiumed  his 
name,  together  with  her  own  ; as,  Antonia  Drift , Domitia 
Bibuli,  isfc.  She  refrgned  to  him  all  her  goods,  Ter.  Andr.  i.  5. 
6 1 . Cic.  Top.  iv.  and  acknowledged  him  as  her  lord  and  mailer, 
(Dominus),  Virg.  Bn.  iv.  103.  214.  The  goods  which  a woman 
brought  to  her  hulband,  befides  her  portion,  were  called  PA- 
RAPHERNA,  • orum , or  bona  paraphernalia.  In  the  firftdays 
of  the  republic,  dowries  were  very  fmall ; that  given  by  the 
lcnate  to  the  daughter  of  Scipio  was  only  1 1,000  ajfes  of  brafs, 
L.  35  : 10  : 5 ; and  one  Megullia  was  firnamed  Dotata,  or 
the  great  fortune,  becaufellie  had  50,000  ajfes , i.  e.L.  161  : 7 : 6, 
Vat.  Max.  iv.  4.  io.  But  afterwards  upon  the  increale  of 
wealth,  the  marriage-portions  of  women  became  greater,  De- 
eies  centena,  f c.Jefertia , L.  8072  : 18  14,  Martial,  ii.  65.  5.  xi. 
24.  3.  Juvenal,  vi.  136.  the  ufual  portion  of  a lady  of  Senato- 
rial! rank,  Juvenal,  x.  355.  Some  had  ducenties,  L.  161,458, 
6 s.  8d.  Martial,  v.  38.  34.  > 

Sometimes  the  wife  referved  to  herfelf  ( recepit , Cic.  Orat. 
ii,  55.  Topic.  26.  vel  exeepit , i.  e.  in  ufum  fuutn  refervavit)  a 
part  of  the  dowry  ; hence  called  Dos  recepticia,  DIGEST, 
and  a Have,  who  was  not  fubjedl  to  die  power  of  her  hulband, 
Servus-  RECEPTicius,  Gell.  xvii.  6.  or  dotalis,  Plant.  A* 
Jin.  i.  1.  72. 

Some  think  that  coemptio  was  ufed  as  an  acceflory  rite  to  con* 
farreatio , and  retained  when  the  primary  rite  was  dropt ; from 
Cic.  Flacc.  3 4. 

The  rite  of  purchafe  in  marriage  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Ro- 
mans •,  but  prevailed  alfo  among  other  nations ; as  the  He- 
brews, Gen.  xxix.  18.  1 Sam.  xviii.  25.  the  Thracians,  Xe- 
noph.  Anab.  vii.  Herodot.  Terpfch.  init.  the  Greeks,  Ear  ip.  Med. 
232.  the  Germans,  Tacit,  de  mor.  G.  18.  &c.  the  Car.tabri  in 
Spain,  Strab.  iii.  165.  So  in  the  days  of  Homer,  Odyjf.  viii. 
317.  to  which  Virgil  alludes,  G.  i.  3 1. 

Some  fay,  that  a yoke  ( jugum ),  ul’ed  anciently  to  be  put  on 
a man  and-  woman  about  to  be  married  ; whence  diey  were 
called  conjuges,  Serv.  in  Virg.  /En.  iv.  16.  But  others  think 
this  expreflion  merely  metaphorical ; as,  Horat.  Od.  ii.  5.  Plant. 
Cure.  i.  1.  50. 

A matrimonial  union  betwixt  Haves  was  called  CONTU- 
BERNIUM ; the  Haves  themfelves  Contubehnales,  (Set? 
p.  46.)  or  when  a free  man  lived  with  a woman  not  married, 
(ConcUbinatus),  Suet.  Vefp.  3.  in  which  cafe,  the  woman  was 
called  CoNguBiNA,  Cic.de  Orat.  i.  40.  Pelllaca,  Suet.  Vefp. 
21.  or  Pellex,  quaproprie J'uit  ejus,  qui  uxorem haberet,  Feftus. 

Plaut, 
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Plaut.  Rud.  v.  4.  3.  Gell.  iv.  3.  thus,  Pe.llex  regin.®,  Suet. 
Cetf.  49.  Fili/E,  Cic.  Cluent.  70.  Juvenal,  ii.  57.  Sororis, 
Ovid.  Met.  vi.  537.  Epljl.  ix.  132.  Jovis,  i.  e.  lo,  lb.  xiv.  95. 
et  alibi  pajfim. 

Married  women  were  called  Matrons,  or  niatresfamilias, 
Gell.  xviii.  6.  oppofed  to  meretrices , projlituta , fcorta,  &c. 

There  could  be  no  juft  or  legal  marriage  (NUP 1TAL ,jujlum 
matritnonium,  connubium,  conjugiutn,  vel  confortium,  i.  e.  eadcin 
fortuna  aut  conditio , for  better,  for  worfe),  unlefs  between  Ro- 
man citizens;  Non  krat  cum  externo  connubium,  Senec. 
Ben.  iv.  3;.  without  a particular  permiflion  for  that  purpofe, 
obtained  frrft  from  the  people  or  Senate,  and  afterwards  from 
the  Emperors,  Liv.  xxxviii.  36.  Ulpian.  Fragtn.  v.  4.  Conjuge 
barbard  turpis  maritus  vixit,  Horat.  Od.  iii.  5.  5.  Anciently, 
a Roman  citizen  was  not  allowed  even  to  marry  a freed  wo- 
man, Liv.  xxxix.  19.  hence  Antony  is  reproached  by  Cicero 
for  having  married  Fulvia,  the  daughter  of  a freed  man,  Plin. 
ii.  2.  iii.  6.  as  he  afterwards  was  detefted  at  Rome  for  marry- 
ing Cleopatra , a foreigner,  before  he  divorced  O&avia  ; but  this 
was  not  efteemed  a legal  marriage,  Plutarch  in  Anton. 

By  the  Lex  Papia  Popp,®  a,  a greater  freedom  was  allowed. 
Only  fenators  and  their  fons  and  grandfons  were  forbidden  to 
marry  a freed-woman,  an  adhefs,  or  the  daughter  of  an  aftor, 
'Dio.  liv.  1 6.  Bait  it  was  not  till  Caracalla  had-  granted  the  right 
of  citizenftrip  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  empire,  that  Ro- 
mans were  permitted  freely  to  intermarry  with  foreigners. 

The  Romans  fometimes  prohibited  intermarriages  between 
neighbouring  diftridTs  of  the  fame  country,  Liv.  viii.  14.  ix. 
43.  xlv.  29.  and  what  is  ftiil  more  furprifing,  the  States  of  Ita- 
ly were  not  allowed  to  fpeak  the  Latin  language  in  public,  nor 
their  criers  to  ufe  it  in  audlions,  without  permiflion,  Liv.  xl.  42. 

Th'e  children  of  a Roman  citizen,  wdiether  man  or  woman, 
and  a foreigner,  were  accounted  fpurious,  and  their  condition 
little  better  than  that  of  Haves,  Liv.  xliii.  3.  They  were  called 
HYBRIDvE  or  lb  rid*,  vel  -des,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  7.  2.  Suet.  Aug. 
19.  the  general  name  of  animals  of  a mixed  breed,  or  produ- 
ced by  animals  of  a different  fpecies,  mongrels , ( animalia  am- 
bigena,  vel  bigenet  a,  mujimones , Umbm , &c.)  as  a mule,  from 
a horfe  and  an  afs  ; a dog  from  a hound  and  a cur,  f can  is  ex 
venatico  et  gregario  J , Plin.  viii.  5.  hence  applied  to  thofe  iprung 
from  parents  of  different  nations,  Hirt.  de  bell.  Afr.  1 9. Martial. 
vi.  29.  viii.  22.  and  to  words  compounded  from  different  lan- 

53  The  children  of  a lawful  marriage  were  called  LEGITIMI ; 
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all  others  illeGitimi.  Of  the  latter,  there  were  four  kinds : 
Naturai.es,  ex  concubina  ; Spurii,  ex  meretrice  vel  fcorto  ct 
incerto poire-,  Plutarch.  Q^Rom.  101  Adui.terini  et  inces- 
tuosi.  There  were  certain  degrees  of  confanguinity,  within 
which  marriage  was  prohibited,  as  between  a brother  and  lif- 
ter ; an  uncle  and  niece,  &c.  Such  connexion  was  called 
INCESTUS,  -us,  vel  -am,  Suet.  Cl.  26.  Ner.  5.  Tacit.  Ann. 
xii.4.  5.  & 8.  or  with  a Veftal  Virgin,  Suet.  Domit.  8.  Thefe 
degrees  were  more  or  lefs  extended,  or  contracted  at  different 
times,  Plutarch.  ^ucejl.  Rom.  6.  Tacit.  Ann.  xii.  6.  7.  Liv.  i. 
42.  & 46.  xlii.  34.  Suet.  Aug.  63.  Claud.  26. 

Polygamy,  or  a plurality  of  wives,  was  forbidden  among 
the  Romans,  Suet.  Jul.  52.  Cic.  de  Or  at.  i.  40. 

The  age  of  puberty  or  marriage  was  from  fourteen  for  men, 
and  twelve  for  girls,  Fefus. 

A cuftom  prevailed  of  efpoufing  infants,  to  avoid  the  penal- 
ties of  the  law  againft  bachelors ; but  Auguftus  ordained,  that 
no  nuptial  engagement  fhould  be  valid,  which  was  made  more 
than  two  years  before  the  celebrationof  the  marriage ; that  is, 
below  ten,  Dio.  liv.  1 6.  lvi.  7.  Suet.  Aug.  34.  This,  however, 
was  not  always  obferved,  / 17.  Digejl.  xxiii.  tit.  i.  de  Sponfal. 

No  young  man  or  woman  was  allowed  to  marry  without 
the  confent  of  their  parents  or  guardians,  Cic.  Flacc.  35. 
Hence  a father  was  faid  fpondere,  vel  defpondere  filiam  au't  fit 
Hum,  Cic.  Att.  i.  3.  Ter.  And.  i.  1.  75.  Tacit.  Agric.  9.  add- 
ing thefe  words,  Qu*  res  recte  vertat  ; or,  Du  bene 
vertant,  Plaut.  Aul.  ii-  2.  41.  & 49.  ii.  3.  4. 

There  was  a meeting  of  friends,  ufually  at  the  houfe  of  the 
woman’s  father,  or  neareft  relation,  to  fettle  the  articles  of  the 
marnage-contratt,  which  was  written  on  tables,  ( legitima  ta- 
beiia),  and  fealed,  Juvenal,  ii.  119.  vi.  25.  & 199.  x.  33 6. 
This  contract  was  called  SPONSALIA,  - crum , vel  -ium,  e- 
fpouials  ; the  man  who  was  betrothed  or  affianced,  bPON- 
SUS  ; and  the  woman  SPONSA,  Gell.  iv.  4.  Suet.  Aug  53. 
Cl.  12.  or  PACTA,  Plant.  Pan.  v.  3.  38.  Tritt.  ii.  4.  99.  as 
before,  SPERATA,  Id.  Amphit.  ii.  2.  44.  and  SPERATUS, 
Ovid.  Fp.  x;.  prope  finem.  The  contract  was  made  in  the  form 
of  a ft'.pulation ; Anspondes?  Spondeo.  Then  likewife  the 
dowry  was  promifed,  Plaut.  Trin.x  2.34.  Terent.  rind.  v.  4. 
47.  to  be  paid  down  on  the  marriage-day,  Suet.  Cl.  26.  Juvc - 
rial  x.  335.  or  afterwards  ufually  at  three  feparate  payments, 
{tribus pet fonibupjj,  Cic.  Att.  xi.  4.  23.  & ult.  On  this  occa- 
iion,  there  was  commonly  a feaft  ; and  the  man  gave  the  wo- 
man a ring,  (annulits  pronubus ),  by  way  of  pledge,  Juvenal 
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vi.  27.  which  fhe  put  on  her  left  hand,  on  the  finger  next  the 
leaft  ; becaufe  it  was  believed,  a nerve  reached  from  thence 
to  the  heart,  Macrob.  vii.  1 5. 

„ Then  alfo  a day  was  fixed  for  the  marriage,  Ter.  And.  i.  1. 
75.  Certain  days  were  reckoned  unfortunate  ; as  the  Kalends, 
Nones,  and  Ides,  and  the  days  which  followed  them,  parti- 
cularly the  whole  month  of  May,  Mense  malum  majo  nu- 
SERE  VULGUS  AIT,  Ovid.  Fajl.  v.  490.  Phitnrch.  Rom.  85. 
•and  thofe  days  which  were  called  Atri,  marked  in  the  kalen- 
tlar  with  black  ; alfo  certain  feltivals,  as  that  of  the  Sain,  Pa* 
renjalia , tsV.  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  1 5.  But  widows  might  marry 
on  thofe  days,  Ibid.  Pint.  j^,.  Rom.  103. 

The  moll  fortunate  time  was,  the  middle  pf  the  month  of 
June,  Ovid.  Faji.  vi.  221.  Plutarch.  Ibid. 

If  after  the  efpoufals  either  of  the  parties  wifhed  to  retradf, 
(fpotifalia  dijfolvere , in  fir  mare,  vel  infringere),  which  they  ex- 
prefled  thus,  Conditione  tua  non  utor,  it  was  called  RE- 
PUDIUM.  Hence,  Repudiaius  repetor,  after  being  rejected, 
I am  fought  back,  Ter.  And.  i.  5.  15.  ami  when  a man  or 
woman,  after  figning  the  contract,  fent  notice  that  they  wifhed 
to  break  off  the  match,  they  were  faid  Repudium  ei  vel  amicis 
tjus  nutter  e , remit  ter  e,  vel  renunciare , Ter.  Phorm.  iv.  3.  72. 
v.  6.  35.  Plant.  Aul.  iv.  10.  69.  But  Repudiare  alfo  fignifies, 
to  divorce  either  a wife,  Suet.  CeeJ.  i.  or  a hufband,  fh/inclil. 
Vii.  8.  2. 

On  the  wedding-day,  the  bride  was  dreifed  in  a long  white 
tobe,  bordered  with  a purple  fringe,  or  embroidered  ribbons, 
( fegmenta  et  longi  habitus,  Juvenal,  ii.  124.)  thought  to  be  the 
fame  with  tunica  recta,  Plin.  viii^8.  bound  with  a girdle, 
Lucan,  ii.  362.  made  of  wool,  (ZlWA  vel  cingulum  laneum), 
tied  in  a knot,  called  nodus  Hercttleus,  which  the  hufband  un- 
tied ( [olvebat ),  Ovid.  Ep.  ii.  1 16.  Feflus.  Her  face  was  cover- 
ed (NUBEBATUR),  with  a red  or  flame-colourcd  veil,  (lu- 
teum  FLAM  ME  UM,  vel  -us,  to  denote  her  modefty,  Lucan. 
ii.  361.  Juvenal,  u.  124.  vi.  224.  et  Schol.  in  loc.x.  334.  Mar- 
tial. xii.  42.  Plin.  xx i.  8.  hence  Nubeke,  fc .feviro,  to  marry 
a hi. {band  ; dare,  vel  col  hear  e Jiliani  nuptum,  v.  nuptui,  i.  e.  in 
tnatr imoniunt  dare,  to  marry  a daughter,  or  difpofe  of  her  in 
marriage.  Her  hair  was  divided  into  fix  locks  with  the  point 
of  a fpear,  Pint,  in  Romul.  et  fshiajl.  86.  vel  87.  Ovid.  Fuji.  ii. 
<j6o.  and  crowned  with  flowers,  Catul.  fix.  6.  Her  fhoes  were 
of  the  fame  colour  with  her  veil,  [lutei  focci),  C atull.  fix.  10.. 
Plaut.  Caf.  prol.89.  Cie.  Cluent.  5.  Divin  i.  16.  Liv.  xlii.  12. 
Guet.  GJ.  26.  T^cit.  Ann.  xi.  27.  Val.  Max.  ix.  1. 
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No  marriage  was  celebrated  without  confuting  the  aufpi- 
ces,  Juv.  x.  356.  Cic.  ihv.  i.  16.  Cluent.  Sc  16.  Plaut.  Caf. 
prol.  86.  Suet.  Claud.  16.  Tacit.  Atm.  xi.  27.  Lucan,  ii.  371. 
and  offering  facrifices  to  the  gods,  efpecinlly  to  Juno,  the  god- 
' defs  of  marriage,  Virg.  Ain.  iv.  59.  Anciently  a hog  was 
facrificed,  Varro  R.  R.  ii.  4*  The  gal1  of  the  viftim  was 
always  taken  out,  and  thrown  away,  to  fignify  the  removal  of 
all  bitternefs  from  marriage,  Plutarch,  p ret  cep.  conjug.  The 
marriage-ceremony  was  performed  at  the  houfe  of  the  bride’s 
father,  or  neareft  relation.  In  the  evening,  the  bride  was  con- 
ducted (DUCEBATUR  vel  deducebatur)  to  her  hufband’s 
houfe.  She  was  taken  apparently  by  force  ( abripiebatur ) from 
the  arms  of  her  mother  or  neareft  relation,  in  memory  of  the 
violence  ufed  to  the  Sabine  women.  Three  boys,  whofe  parents 
were  alive,  attended  her  ; two  of  them,  fupporting  her  by  the 
arm,  and  the  third  bearing  a flambeau  of  pine  or  thorn  before, 
{Tceda  pinea  vel  fpinea),  Feftus  ; Catull  lix.  15.  Plin.  xvi.  i3. 
Proper:,  iv.  12.  46.  There  were  Eve  other  torches  carried  be- 
fore her,  (called  Faces  Nuptiales,  Cic.  Cheat.  6 Marita, 
Ovid.  Ep.  xi.  101  Legitime,  Lucan,  ii.  356.)  Plutarch  q. 
Rom.  2.  Hence  XffiDA  is  put  for  marriage,  Virg.  TEn.  iv.  18. 
Ovid.  Met.  iv.  60. 

Maid-fervants  followed  with  a diftaff,  a fpindle  and  wool ; 
f coins  compta,  et jujus  cum  famine ),  intimating,  that  fhe  was 
to  labour  at  fpinning,  as  the  Roman  matrons  did  of  old,  Plin. 
viii.  48.  f.  74  Ovid . Fa/7,  ii.  741.  Liv.  i 57.  and  fome  of  the 
molt  illuftrious  in  later  times.  Auguftus  is  faid  to  have  fel- 
dom  worn  any  thing  but  the  manufacture  of  his  wife,  fiftcr, 
daughter,  and  nieces,  at  leaft  for  his  domeftic  robe,  Suet.  Aug. 
73-  * , 

A boy  named  CAMILLUS,  carried  in  a covered  vafe,  call- 
ed Cumer-um,  vel  -n,  the  bride’s  utenfils,  (nubentis  uten- 
silia,)  Fefus i and  play-things  for  children,  (Crepundia), 
Plaut.  Cifl.  iii.  1.5.  Rud.  iv.  4.  1 10. 

A great  number  of  relations  and  friends  attended  the  nup- 
tial proceflion,  ( pompom  nuptiale/n  ducebant  J,  which  was  called 
OFFICIUM,  Juvenal,  ii,  132.  vi.  202.  Suet.  Cal.  25.  Claud. 
26.  Ner.  28,  Hence  DUCERE  uxorem , fc.  domum , to  marry 
a wife.  The  boys  repeated  jells  and  railleries  (fades  et  convi - 
cia)  as  fhe  paffed  along,  Lucan,  ii.  369.  Fe/tps,  Catull.  lix.  127. 

The  door  and  door-pofts  of  the  bridegroom’s  houfe  were 
adorned  with  leaves  and  flowers,  and  the  rooms  with  tapeftry, 
Juvenal,  vi.  ci,  79,  & 226. 
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When  the  bride  came  thither,  being  afked  who  fhe  wa9, 
(he  anfwered,  Ubi  to  Caius,  ibi  ego  Caia,  i.  e.  Ubi  tu 
Dominus  et  paler  familias , ibi  ego  Domitia  et  mater  familias.  A 
new  married  woman  was  called  CAIA,  from  Caia  Cacilia  or 
Tatiaquil,  the  wife  of  Tarquinius  Prifcus,  who  is  faid  to  have 
been  an  excellent  fpinfter  ( lanifica ) and  houfe-wife,  Cic.  'Mur. 
12  JJuiticlil  i.  7.  Fejlus.  Her  diftaff  and  fpihdle  were  kept 
in  the  temple  of  Saugus  01  Hercules,  Plin.  viii.  48.  f.  74. 

The  bride  bound  the  door-pods  of  her  hufband  with  wool- 
en fillets,  Plin.  xxix.  2.  f.  9.  Lucan,  ii.  355.  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn. 
iv.  458.  and  anointed  ( ungebat ) them  with  the  fat  of  fwine  or 
wolves,  to  avert  fafcination  or  enchantments •,  whence  fhe  was 
called  UXOR,  quafi  Unxor,  Serv.  ibid.  Plin.  xxviii.  9. 

She  was  lifted  over  the  threfhold,  Lucan,  ibid.  Plutarch,  in 
Rotmtl.  et  quajl.  Rom.  29.  or  gently  Hepped  over  it,  Plant.  Caf. 
iv.  4.  1.  It  was  thought  ominous,  to  touch  it  with  her  feet, 
becaufe  the  threfhold  was  facred  to  Vella,  the  goddefs  of  vir- 
gins, Serv.  in  Virg.  Eel.  viii.  29. 

Upon  her  entry,  the  keys  of  the  houfe  were  delivered  to 
her,  to  denote  her  being  eptrufted  with  the  management  of 
the  family,  Fejlus.  A Ihcap’s  fkin  was  fpread  below  her  ; 
intimating,  that  fhe  was  to  wrork  at  tlie  fpinning  of  wool,  Plu- 
tarch, quajl.  Rem.  31.  Both  fhe  and  her  hufband  touched 
fire  and  water  ; becaufe  all  things  were  fuppofed  to  be  pro- 
duced from  thefe  two  elements,  Plutarch,  q.  Rom.  1.  Varro  de 
L-  L.  iv.  10.  Ovid.  Fajl.  iv.  792.  ^rt.  dtti.  ii.  598.  with  the 
water  they  bathed  their  feet,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  iv.  167. 

The  hufband,  on  this  occafion,  gave  a feaft  (CiENA  NUP- 
TIALIS)  to  his  relations  and  friends,  to  thofe  of  the  bride 
and  her  attendants,  Plant.  Cure.  v.  2.  62.  Suet.  Cal.  25.  Juve- 
nal. vi.  2C  I.  _ VDITU  A 

Muficians  attended,  who  fang  the  nuptial  fong,  (f.PIlH  A- 

LAMIUM,  Hymenjeus  vel  -urn,  vel  Thalassio,  Martial. 
iii.  93.  25.  Catull.  6 1.  Ter.  Adelph.  v.  7.  7.  Stat.  Silv.  ii.  7-  87* 
They  often  repeated,  Io  Hymen  HvitftW.EE,  Plant.  Caf.  iv.  3* 
and  Thalassio,  Martial,  i.  36.  6.  from  Hymen  the  God  of  mar- 
riage among  the  Greeks  ; and  T hah  Jus  among  the  Romans, 
ibid.  Martial  Tin.  42.  5.  or  from  one  TalaJ/ius,  who  lived  in 
great  happinefs  with  his  wife,  Fejlus.  Liv.  i.  9.  as  if  to  wifh  the 
new-married  couple  the  like  felicity,  Plutarch  in  Pomp,  (or  rom 
na,  lanificium , Plutarch,  in  Romulo.)  Thefe  words  ufed 
alfo  to  be  refounded  by  the  attendants  of  the  bride  on  the  way 
tp  her  hufband's  houfe,  Martial,  ibid.  Ovid.  Epi  xii.  1 43 • X1V‘ 
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i*.  Hence  Hyntenecos  canere , to  fing  the  nuptial  fong,  Fri g. 
JEn.  vii.  398.  vel  Hymenaa,  fc.  carmina , Ovid.  Art.  Am.  1. 
563.  Hymenai  inconcejft,  forbidden  nuptials,  Virg.  JEn.  1.  65 1 • 

vet  it  i,  vi.  623.  , , 

After  fupper,  the  bride  was  conduced  to  her  bed-chamber 
(in  thalamum)  by  matrons,  wlio  had  been  married  only  to  one 
hufband,  called  Pronuba,  Feltus  , and  laid  (collocabatur)  in  the 
nuptial  couch,  (leffus  genialis),  which  was  magnificently  adorn- 
ed, Catull.  lix.  188.  and  placed  in  the  hall,  (in  atrio  vel  aula. 
Herat.  Ep.  i.  1.  87.)  oppofite  ( adverfus ) to  the  door,  and  co- 
vered with  flowers,  Cic.  Cluent.  5.  Catull.  lix.  192.  Donat,  in 
Ter.  Eun.  iii.  5.  45.  Juvenal,  x.  334.  Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  37.  Pro- 
pert.  iv.  11.  81.  Gell.  xvi.  9.  fometimes  in  the  garden,  Juve- 
ndl.  x.  334.  If  it  had  ever  been  ufed  for  that  purpofe  before, 
the  place  of  it  was  changed,  Propert.  iv.  12.  85.  iv.  9.  59. 
There  were  images  of  certain  divinities  around,  Subigus, 
Pertunda,  £sV.  Arnob.  iv.  Auguftin.  de  civ.  Dei.  vi.  9. 
Nuptial  fongs  were  fung  by  young  women  before  the  door 
till  midnight,  Ovid.  Fajl.  iii.  6 75,  695.  hence  called  Epi- 
thalamia.  htjfband  fcattered  nuts  among  the  boys, 

Plin.  xv.  22.  Serv.  in  Virg.  eel.  viii.  30.  Catull.  lix.  13  1.  in- 
timating, that  he  droptjjoyifh  amufements,  and  thenceforth 
was  to  a£l  as  a man.  *Ience  nuces  relinquere , to  leave  trifles, 
and  mind  ferious  bufinefs,  Per/,  i.  10.  or  from  boys  playing 
with  nuts  in  the  time  of  the  Saturnalia , Suet.  Aug.  83.  Mar- 
tial, v.  85,  xiv.  1.  t2.  which  at  other  times  was  forbidden,  ib. 
18.  Young  women,  when  they  married,  confecrated  their 
play-things  and  dolls  or  babies  (PUP2E)  to  Venus,  Perf.  ii. 
70.  The  guefls  were  difmifled  with  fmall  prefents,  (dpopho- 
reta\  Martial,  xiv.  1.  Juvenal,  vi.  202. 

Next  day  another  entertainment  was  given  by  the  hufband, 
called  REPOTIA,  - orum , Feftus.  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  2.  60.  when 
prefents  were  fent  to  the  bride  by  her  friends  and  relations  5 
and  fhe  began  to  a£t  as  miftrefs  of  the  family,  by  performing 
facred  rites,  M<icrob.  Sat.  i.  15. 

A woman  after  marriage  retained  her  former  name ; as, 
Julia , Tul/ia,  Oclavia , Paulla , Valeria,  See.  joined  to  that 
of  her  hufband ; as  Catonis  Marcia,  Lucan  ii.  344.  Julia 
Pompeii , Terentia  Ctceronis , Livia  Augujli , &c. 

Divorce,  (DIVORTIUM),  or  a right  to  difTolve  the  mar- 
riage, was  by  tire  law  of  Romulus  permitted  to  the  hufband, 
but  not  to  the  wife,  Plutarch,  in  Romulo ; as  by  the  Jewifh  law, 
Deutr.  xxiv.  1.  not  however  without  a juft  caufe,  Feftus  in  SON- 
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1 ICUM.  A ground lefs  or  unjuft  divorce  was  punifhed  with 
the  lofs  of  effedls  ; of  which  one  half  fell  to  the  wife,  and  the 
other  was  confecrated  to  Ceres,  Plutarch,  ibid. 

A man  might  divorce  his  wife,  if  (he  had  violated  the  con- 
jugal faith,  uied  poifon  to  dcflroy  his  offspring,  or  brought  up- 
on him  fuppofititious  children  ; if  flie  had  counterfeited  his 
private  keys,  or  even  drunk  wine  without  his  knowledge,  Plu- 
tarch. ibid.  Gell.  x.  23.  PI  in.  xiv.  12.  In  thefe  cafes,  the 
hufband  judged  together  with  his  wife’s  relations,  Duviyf.  ii. 
25.  T. his  law  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  copied  into  the 
twelve  tables,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  28. 

Although  the  laws  allowed  hufbands  the  liberty  of  divorce, 
there  was  no  inftance  of  its  being  exercifed  for  about  520 
years.  Sp.  Carvelius  Ruga  xvas  the  firit  who  divorced  his 
wife,  although  fond  of  her,  becaufe  (lie  had  no  children,  on 
account  of  the  oath  he  had  been  forced  to  take  by  the  cen- 
fors,  iri  common  with  the  other  citizens,  uxoretn  fe  liberum 
quoerendorum  gratia  habiturum , that  he  would  marry  to  have 
children,  Gel',  iv.  3.  P al.  Max.  ii.  1.  4.  Dionyf.  ii.  25. 

Afterwards  divorces  became  very  frequent;  not  only  for  im- 
portant reafons,  Suet.  Aug.  62.  Claud.  2 6.  Ner.  35'.  but  often 
on  the  moft  frivolous  pretexts,  Pal.  Max.  vi.  3.  11.  & 12.  Dio. 
46.  l 8.  Plutarch,  in  L.  Paullo  et  Ciceron.  Juvenal,  vi.  147.  Caffar 
when  he  divorced  Pompeia  the  niece  of  Sylla,  becaufe  Clodius 
had  got  admiffion  to  his  houfe  in  the  garb  of  a mufic-girl,  at 
the  celebration  of  the  facred  rites  of  the  Bona  Dea,  Cic.  Sext. 
34.  declared  that  he  did  not  believe  any  thing  that  wras  faid  a- 
gainft  her,  but  that  he  could  not  live  with  a wife  who  had  once 
been  fufpe&ed,  Dio.  37.  45.  Suet.  Caf.  6.  Cic.  Att.  1.  12. 

If  a wife  was  guilty  of  infidelity,  fire  forfeited  her  dowry, 
Pal.  Max.  viii.  2.  3.  but  if  the  divorce  was  made  without  any 
fault  of  hers,  the  dowry  was  reftored  to  her.  When  the  re- 
paration was  voluntary  on  both  fides,  ( cum  bona  gratia  a 
Je  invicem  difeedebant  J,  fhe  fometimes  alfo  retained  the  nuptial 
prefents  of  her  hufband,  Ovid,  de  Rem.  Am.  66 9. 

In  the  later  ages  of  the  Republic,  the  fame  liberty  of  divorce 
Was  exercifed  by  the  women  as  by  the  men.  Some  think  that 
tight  was  granted  to  them  by  the  law  of  the  twelves  tables,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Athenians,  Plutarch,  in  Alcibiade.  This,  however, 
feems  not  to  have  been  the  cafe  : For  it  appears,  they  did  not 
enjoy  it  even  in  the  t me  of  Plautus,  Met  cat.  iv.  6.  only  if  a 
man  wras  abfent  for  a certa  n time,  his  wife  feems  to  have  been 
at  liberty  to  marry  another,  Plant.  Stick.  1.  1.  29.  After- 
Wards  fome  women  deferted  their  hufbands  fo  frequently  and 
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with  fo  little  fhame,  that  Seneca  fays,  they  reckoned  their 
years  not  from  the  number  of  Confute,  but  of  hufbands,  do 
bemf.  iii.  16.  So  Juvenal.  F/u/it  octo  mariti  quirt  fue  per  au- 
tumnos , vi.  228.  Martial  vi.  7.  often  without  any  juit  caufe, 
Cic.  Fain.  viii.  7.  But  a freed  woman,  it  married  to  her  pa- 
tron, was  not  permitted  to  divorce  him,  (ei  repudium  mitt  ere.) 

Auguftus  is  laid  Jo  have  reftridted  this  licence  of  bona 
gratia  divorces,  as  they  were  called,  Suet.  Aug.  34.  and 
likewife  Domitian.  They  It  ill  however  prevailed,  although 
the  women  who  made  them  were  by  no  means  refpedtable, 
j -glut  nubit  toties,  non  / mbit , adulterer  lege  ejl , Martial,  vi.  7. 

The  man  was  laid  arertferm/,  dimittere  vxoreui \ and  the  wo- 
man pVoxda-fiv,  relinquere  vel  dejerere  virum : both,  Facere  di- 
vortium  cum  uxore  vel  viro,  a vuo,  vel  ab  uxore , Cic.  Fam. 
viii.  7.  D.  24.  3.  34. 

A divorce  anciently  was  made  with  different  ceremonies, 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  marriage  had  been  ce- 
lebrated. 

A marriage  contradled  by  confarrecitio,  was  diffolved  by  a 
facrifice  called  DIFFARRE  ATIO,  Fejlus  ; which  was  ftill 
in  ufe  in  the  time  of  Plutarch,  when  a l'eparation  ( difeidium ) 
took  place  betwixt  the  Flatnen  of  Jupiter  and  his  wife,  ( Fla - 
tninica ),  Quaeft.  Rom. 

A marriage  contra  died  by  coemptio,  was  difTolved  by  a kind 
of  releafe , called  REMANCIPAPIO,  Id.  In  this  manner, 
Cato  is  fuppofed  to  have  voluntarily  given  away  his  wife 
Marcia  to  Hortenfius,  Plutarch,  in  Cat.  and  Tiberius  Nero, 
his  wife  Livia  to  Auguftus,  even  when  big  with  child,  Tacit. 
Ann.  v.  1.  Dio.  48.  44.  Veil.  II.  94. 

In  later  times,  a divorce  was  made  with  fewrcr  ceremonies  ; 
in  prefence  of  feven  witnefles,  the  marriage-contradt  was 
torn,  ( Tabula  nvpt talcs  vel  dotales-Jrangebantur  J,  Tacit.  Ann. 
xi.  30.  Juvenal  ix.  75.  the  keys  were  taken  from  the  wife, 
(' claves  advmebuntur ),  Cic,.  Phil.  ii.  28.  then  certain  words 
were  pronounced  by  a freed-man,  or  by  the  hufband  him- 
felf,  Res  tuas  tibi  h/ibe  vel  -eto  j Tuas  res  tibi  agi- 
to  ; Ext,  exi  oc-yus  ; V ade  forasj  I eoras,  mulier  ; 
CEDE  DOMO,  Plant.  Caftn.  ii.  2.  35.  Cic.de  Orat.  i.  40.  Plant. 
Amph.  iii.  2.  47.  Ovid.  Ep.  xii.  134.  Juv.  vi.  i.4r.  Mart. 
x.  42.  xi.  105.  /.  2.  & 9.  D.  de  divert.  Hence  Exigere  fo- 
ras,  vel  ejicere,  to  divorce,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  28. 

If  the  hufband  was  abfent,  he  fent  his  wife  a bill  of  divorce 
{nunc, urn  remittebat),  Cic.  Att.  i.  ,o.  on  which  fimilar  words 
were  mferibed.  Phis  was  called  matrimonii  renunciatih. 

If 
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If  the  divorce  was  made  without  the  fault  of  the  wife,  her 
whole  portion  was  reftored  to  her ; fometimes  all  at  once, 
hut  ufually  by  three  different  payments,  0c.  Att.  xi.  4.  23.  25. 

There  was  fometimes  an  a£Iion,  (actto  mai.2E  tracta- 
tionis),  to  determine  by  whofe  fault  the  divorce  was  made, 
Cic.  Top.  4.  ^ uinSil . vii.  3.  declam . viii.  18.  383.  When  the 
divorce  was  made  by  the  wife,  fhe  faid,  VaIi^as,  tibi  ha- 
beas TUAS  RES,  REDDAS  meas;  Plant.  Amph  iii.  2.  47. 

Divorces  were  recorded  in  the  public  regilters,  (afla),  Cic. 
Fam.  viii.  7.  Senec.  de  benef.  as  marriages,  Juvenal,  ii.  136. 
births,  Id.  ix.  84.  and  funerals,  Suet.  Ner.  39. 

Widows  were  obliged  to  wear  mourning  for  their  huf- 
bands  at  leaft  ten  months,  Senec.  Fpifi.  65.  and  if  they  mar- 
ried within  that  time,  they  were  held  infamous,  L.  2.  C.  de 
fecund,  uupt.  but  men  were  under  no  fuch  refhi£tion. 

M.  Antoninus  the  philofophcr,  after  the  death  of  his  wife 
Fauftina,  lived  v'ith  a concubine,  ( ne  tot  likens  fuperduceret 
novercam that  he  might  not  bring  in  a llep-mcther  on  his 
children,  Ccpitolin.  in  vita  eju ..  fin. 

Second  marriages  in  women  wfere  not  efteemed  honour- 
able, and  thole  who  had  been  married  but  to  one  hulband, 
or  who  remained  in  widowhood,  were  held  in  particular  re- 
fpe£l  : Hence  UNIV1RA  is  often  found  in  ancient  inferip- 
tions,  as  an  epithet  of  honour.  So  Uni  nupta.  Froperl. 
iv.  tilt.  Such  as  married  a fecond  time  were  not  allowed  to 
officiate  at  the  annual  facred  rites  of  Female  Fortune,  ( For - 
tuna  mnliebris,)  Dionyf.  viii.  56.  Val.  Max.  1.  8.  4.  Serv.  in 
Virg  ^Fn.  iv.  19.  Feftus.  in  Pudicitice Jigtium.  Among  the 
Germans  fecond  marriages  were  prohibited  by  law.  Tacit, 
de  Mor.  Germ.  19. 

IV.  ROM  AN  FUNERALS. 

THE  Romans  paid  the  greateft  attention  to  funeral-rites, 
becaufe  they  believed  that  the  fouls  of  the  unburied 
were  not  admitted  into  the  abodes  of  the  dead  ; or  at  leaft 
wandered  an  hundred  years  along  the  river  Styx,  before  they 
were  allowed  to  trofs  it;  for  which  reafon,  ii  the  bod.es  of 
their  friends  could  not  be  found,  they  eretled  to  tnem  an 
empty  tomb,  (Tumui  us  inanis,  xivorajrov,  Ccnctapkium),  at 
which  they  performed  the  ufual  fqlemniticF,  \ irg.  JEn.  iii. 
304.  vi.  326.  505.  Stat.  Theb.  xii.  162.  and  if  they  happen- 
ed to  fee  a dead  body,  they  always  threw  feme  earth  upon 
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it,  lb.  365.  Horat.  Od.  i.  28.  23.  &3<5-  anti  whoever  negle£t- 
ed  to  do  fo,  was  obliged  to  expiate  his  crime,  by  fncrificing 
a hog  to  Ceres,  Feftus  in  Prjecidanea  agna  : Hence  no 
kind  "of  death  was  fo  much  dreaded  as  fhipwreck,  Ov.  Trift. 

i.  2.  5 t.  Hence  alfo,  Rite  condere  manesy  to  bury  in  due  form, 
Plin.  Ep.  vii.  27.  Condere  animam  fepulchro , Virg.  JEn.  iii. 
68.  See  Plaut.  Mojl.  ii.  2.  66.  Suet.  Cal.  59.  and  to  wane 
the  due  rites  was  efteemed  the  greateft  misfortune,  Ovid.  Ep. 
x.  1 19. 

When  perfons  were  at  the  point  of  death,  their  neareft  re- 
lation prefent  endeavoured  to  catch  their  laft  breath  with  their 
niouth,  ( extremum  fpiritum  ore  excipere ),  Cic.  Ver.  v.  43. 
Virg.  JEn.  vi.  684.  for  they  believed  that  the  foul  or  living 
principle  (ANIMA)  then  went  out  at  the  mouth:  Hence  the 
foul  of  an  old  perfon  {anima  fenilis ) was  faid  in  primis  labris 
ej/e,  Senec.  Ep.  30.  or  in  ore  primo  teneri,  Id.  Here.  fur.  1310. 
fo  animam  agere,  to  be  in  the  agony  of  death,  Liv.  xxvi. 
14.  Cic.  Earn.  viii.  13.  Tujc.  i.  9.  Senec.  Ep.  10 1.  Animam 
dare , ejflare,  exhalare,  exfpirare,  effunderey  &c.  to  die. 

They  now  alfo  pulled  off  their  rings,  Suet.  Tib.  73.  Plin . 
xxxi.  1.  which  feem  to  have  been  put  on  again,  before  they 
were  placed  on  the  funeral  pile,  Propert.  iv.  7.  9. 

The  neareft  relation  clofed  the  eyes  and  mouth  of  the  de- 
ceafed,  Virg.  JEn.  ix.  487.  Ovid.  Her.  i.  102.  & 1 1 3 . ii. 
102.  x.  120.  Lucan,  iii.  740.  probably  to  make  them  appear 
lefs  ghaftly,  Suet.  Ner.  49  The  eyes  were  afterwards  open- 
ed on  the  funeral  pile,  Plin.  xi.  37.  f.  55.  When  the  eyes 
were  clofed,  they  called  ( inclamabant ) upon  the  deceafed  by 
name  feveral  times  at  intervals,  Ovid.  Trift.  iii.  3.  43.  re- 
peating AVE  or  vale,  Catull.  xcviii.  to.  Ovid.  Met.  x 62. 
Fuji.  iv.  852.  whence  corpora  nondum  conclamata,  juft  expi- 
ring, Lucan,  ii.  23.  and  thofe  who  had  given  up  their  friends 
for  loft,  or  fuppofed  them  dead,  were  faid  eos  conclamaviJJe3 
Liv-  iv.  4c.  fo  when  a thing  was  quite  defperate,  Concla- 
matuM  est,  all  is  over,  Ter.  Eun.  ii.  3.  5 6. 

The  corpfe  was  then  laid  on  the  ground,  Ov.  Trift,  iii.  3. 
40.  Hence  DEPOhl  TUS  ; for  in  ultimo  pofitus,  defperata  fa- 
lutisy  defperate,  dying,  paft  hopes  of  recovery,  Id.  ex  Pont. 

ii.  2.  47.  Trijl.  iii.  3.  40  Virg.  JEn.  xii.  39,.  Cic.  Verr.  i.  2. 
or  from  the  ancient  cuftom  of  placing  fick  perfons  at  the 
gate,  to  fee  if  any  that  puffed  had  ever  been  ill  of  the  fame 
difeafe,  and  what  had  cured  them,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  xii.  397. 
Strab.  iii . p.  155.  xvi.  746.  Hcrodot.  i.  197.  Hence  Dei>o- 
nere  aliquem  vino , to  intoxicate,  Plaut.  Aul.  iii.  6.  39.  Po~ 
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fiti  art  us  t dead,  Ovid.  Her.  x.  122.  fo  compofttus  vino  fomm- 
que,  ovei powered,  Ovid.  Amor.  i.  4.  51  ii.  5.  22. 

The  corpfe  was  next  bathed  with  warm  water,  and  anoint- 
ed with  perfumes,  Virg,  JEn.  vi.  219.  Ovid.  ib.  Plin.  Epijl. 

v.  16.  by  {laves  called  POLLINCTORES,  [quaft  peilis  unc- 
tores),  Plant.  Afin.  v.  2.  60.  1 aen.  prol.  63.  belonging  to  thofe 
who  took  care  of  funerals,  (LIBITINARI1),  Senec.  de  beuef. 

vi.  38.  and  had  the  charge  of  the  temple  of  Venus  Libitina, 
where  the  things  requifite  for  funerals  ( necejfaria  funeribus) 
were  fold,  Plutarch.  Rom.  qiuejl.  R.  23.  Liv.  xli.  21.  Hence 
Vi  tare  Libit  inam,  not  to  die,  Horat.  Od.  iii.  30.  6.  Mirari 
nihil , nijt  quod  Libitina  facravit , to  admire  no  body  till  after 
his  death,  Id.  Ep.  ii.  1.  49.  Libitinam  evadcre,  to  efcape 
death,  Juvenal,  xii.  122.  Libitina  is  alfo  put  for  the  funeral 
couch,  Martial,  viii.  43.  4.  Acron.  in  Hor.  Od.  iii.  30.  6. 

In  this  temple  was  kept  an  account  (ratio  ve  1 ephemeris)  of 
thofe  who  died,  Suet.  Ner.  39.  for  each  of  whom  a certain 
coin  was  paid,  Dionyf.  iv.  15.  hence  Autumnufque  gravis , 
Libitina  quajlus  acerb.e , bccaufe  autumn  being  unhealthful 
ufually  occafioncd  great  mortality,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  6.  19.  So 
Ph.rdr.  iv.  19.  25. 

The  money  paid  for  the  liberty  of  burial  and  other  expen- 
ces,  was  called  ARB1TR1UM,  oftener  plur.  -a,  Cic.  poft. 
red.  in  Sen.  7.  Dom.  37.  Pif.  9 fo  arbitrium  vendendi  falisi 
the  monopoly  of  fait,  Liv.  ii.  9. 

The  body  was  then  drefled  in  the  bell  robe  which  the  de- 
ceafed  had  worn  when  alive,  Virg.  JEn.  ix.  488  Ordinary 
citizens  in  a white  toga,  Juv.  iii.  172.  Magiftrates  in  their 
pratexta , & c.  and  laid  ( componebatur  vel  collocahatur ) on  a 
couch  in  the  veflibule,  ( locus  vacuus  ante  januam  dorniis,  per 
quem  a via  ad  itdes  itur , Gell.  xvi.  5-)  with  the  feet  outwards, 
as  if  about  to  take  its  laft  departure,  Ov.  Met.  ix.  502.  Tacit. 
Agric.  4s.  Senec.  Ep.  12.  brev.  vit.  20.  Suet.  Aug.  10 1.  P erf. 
iii.  104.  Hence  componere,  to  bury,  Horat.  Sat.  1.  9.  28.  Ov. 
Fuji.  iii.  547.  v.  426.  Tacit.  Hifl.  i.  47-  Then  a lamentation 
was  made.  Hence  Sic  pefitum  ajfati  difeedite  corpus , l irg.  JEn. 
ii.  644.  The  couch  was  fometimes  decked  with  leaves  and 
flowers,  Virg.  JEn.  xi.  66.  Dionyf.  xi.  39.  the  bedflead  of  ivo- 
ry, Prop.  ii.  "10.  21.  If  the  deceafed  had  received  a crown  for 
his  bravery,  it  was  now  placed  on  his  head,  Cic.  de  legg.  ii. 
24.  PHn.  xxi.  3.  A fmall  coin  triens  vel  obolus  was  put  in  his 
mouth,  which  he  might  give  to  Charon,  ( Portitor  vel  Porth- 
tneus , the  ferryman  of  hell)  for  his  freight,  Juven.  iii.  267. 
Hence  a perfon  who  wanted  this  and  $re  other  funeral  obla- 
■ tions 
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tions  Was  fa  id  Abiijfe  ad  Acheruntem  fine  viatic o ; for  without 
them  it  was  thought  that  fouls  could  not  purchafe  a lodging 
or  place  of  reft,  (. nufquam  poffe  divert!),  Phut.  Pocu.  prol.  71. 

A branch  of  cyprefs  was  placed  at  the  door  of  the  deceafed, 
at  lead  if  he  was  aperfonof  confequenee,  Lucan . iii.  44 2-  Fef- 
tus,  Hurat.  od.  ii.  14.  23.  P/in.  xvi.  33.  to  prevent  the  Ponii - 
fex  Maximus  from  entering,  and  thereby  being  polluted,  Serv. 
ad  V irg.  /£ n . iii.  64.  iv.  507.  for  it  was  unlawful  for  him  not 
only  to  touch  a dead  body,  Dio.  lvi.  31.  but  even  to  look  at  it, 
Senec.  Marc.  1 5.  Id.  liv.  28.  This  tree  was  facred  to  Pluto, 
becaufe  when  once  cut,  it  never  grows  again,  called  atra,  ft - 
rails,  finer ea  vel  funebris,  from  its  being  ufed  at  funerals,  Ibid. 

The  Romans  at  firft  ufually  interred  ( humabant ) their  dead, 
which  is  the  molt  ancient  and  molt  natural  method,  Cic.  de  /egg. 
ii.  22.  Plin.  vii.  54.  Gencf.  iii.  19.  They  early  adopted  thecul'- 
tom  of  burning  ( cremandi , vel  comburendi)  from  the  Greeks, 
Plutarch,  iti  Numa,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  laws  of  Numa, 
and  of  the  twelve  tables,  Cic.  ibid,  but  it  did  not  hecome  gene^ 
ral  till  towards  the  end  of  the  republic. 

Sylla  was  the  firft  of  the  Patrician  branch  of  the  Gens  Cor- 
nelia that  was  burnt ; which  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  ordered, 
left  any  one  fiiould  dig  up  his  body,  and  diflzpate  his  remains, 
as  he  did  thofe  of  Marius,  Cic.  Plin.  ibid.  Pliny  aferibes  the 
firft  inftitution  of  burning  among  the  Romans,  to  their  ha- 
ving difeovered  that  the  bodies  of  thofe  who  fell  in  diftant  wars 
were  dug  up  by  the  enemy,  Ibid.  It  appears,  however,  to  have 
prevailed  at  an  early  period,  Dionyf  v.  47.  and  48.  The  wife 
men  among  the  Indians,  called  Gymnosophistje,  commonly- 
burnt  themfelves  alive,  Plin.  vi.  19.  f.  22.  as  Calanus,  in  pre- 
fence of  Alexander,  Cic.  Fife.  ii.  2 1 . Zarmarus,  at  Athens, 
while  Auguftus  was  there,  Dio.  liv.  9. 

Under  the  Emperors,  the  cuftom  of  burning  became  almoft 
univerfal,  Tacit.  Ann.  xvi.  9.  but  was  afterwards  gradually dropt 
upon  the  introduction  of  Chriilianity,  fo  that  it  had  fallen  ihto 
dil'ufe  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  centurv,  Macrob.  vii.  7. 

Children  before  they  got  teeth,  were  not  burnt,  Plin.  vii.  15.  f, 
16.  Juvenal,  xv.  140.  but  buried  in  a place  called  SUGGRUN- 
DARIUM,  Fulgent,  de  prjfc,  firm.  7.  So  likewife  perfons 
ftruck  with  lightning,  ( fulgurki ) Plin.  ii.  55.  Senec.  de  Ir.  iii. 
23.  Qm  Nat.  ii.  21.  were  buried  in  the  fpot  where  they  fell, 
called  JBIDENTAL,  becaufe  it  was  confecrated  by  facrificing 
fheep  ( bidentes ),.  Perf.  ii.  27.  Lucan. i.  606.  viii.  864.  Feft.  Gell. 
xvi.  6.  It  ^as  enclofed  with  a wall,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to 
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tread  upon  it.  Ibid.  To  remove  its  bounds,  Immure  bidental). 
was  eiteemed  facrilege,  Horut . art.  p.  47 , . 

The  expreffions,  SEPELIRE,  Sepultures,  and  Sepulchrum , 
me  applied  to  every  manner  of  difpofing  ( condendi ) of  a dead 
body,  Plin.  xvii.  54.  C;V.  T«/c.  i.45.  So  alfo  HUMARE,  &c. 
Cic.  legg.  ii  22.  Nep.  Rumen . 13.  JUS  FA,  exfequia , vel  funus, 
funeral  obfequies  or  folemnities:  Hence  Just  a funebria,  juf- 
ta  f nner um  vel  exequiarum , et  jujla  funera  alicui  facere,  folvere, 
vel  perfolvere,  Cic.  Flacc.  38.  Legg.  ii.  17.  Liv.  i.  20.  Salluft. 
Jug.  11.  Ctef.  B.  G.  vi.  17.  Rcddcre  jujla  funeri  s Plin.  x.  2. 
But  EXSEQUIzE  properly  denotes  'the  funeral  proceffion, 
{off.  c turn  exfequiarum , v.  pomp  a funebris).  Hence  Exsp.quiag 
ducere , deduce) e,  comitari,  frequentare , projequi , See.  to  attend 
the  funeral,  funeri  intereffc , Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  32.  xvi.  6.  7.  21. 
Suet.  Tib.  32.  Ter.  And.  i.  100. 

Of  funerals,  there  were  chiefly  two  kinds,  public  and  private. 
The  public  funeral  was  called  INDICTIVUM,  {ad  quad 
per  praconem  homines  ewe abantur  J,  becaufe  people  were  invited 
to  it  by  a herald,  Cic.  dom.  18.  ( See  p.  177)..  Of  this  kind  the 
mofl:  remarkable  were  Funus  CENSORHJM,  Tacit.  Ann.  iv. 
15.  xiii.  2.  Dio.  liii.  30.  liv.  28.  includjngy«w«.r  conj'uiare,  pne- 
torium , triumphale,  See.  PUBLICUM,  when  a perfon  was 
buried  at  the  public  expence.  Tacit.  /Inn.  iii.  48.  vi.  1 1.  Suet. 
Vit.  3.  and  .Collativum,  by  a public  contribution,  Liv.  ii. 
33-  Val.  Max.  iv.  4.  Plutarch  in  PcpUc.  (See.  p.  145).  A11- 

guftus  was  very  liberal  in  granting  public  funerals,  {Sr.^onx,  rafx,,) 
as  at  firft  in  conferring  the  honour  of  a triumph,  Dio.  liv.  13. 
There  was  alfo  a military  funeral  performed  at  the  public  ex- 
pence, Liv.  iii.  43. 

A private  funeral  was  called  TACITUM,  Senec.  de.  tranq. 
t.  Ov'uL  Trifi.  i..  3.  22.  Translatitium,  Suet.  Ner.  33. 
Plebeium,  Propert.  ii.  10.  25.  Commune,  Aufon.  Parent,  x. 
5.  and  Vui.G ARE,  Capitolin.  in  Anton.  Phil.  13. 

The  funeral  of  thofe  who  died  in  infancy  ^ or  under  age, 
was  called  ACERBUM,  or  Immaturum,  Virg.  ^En.  vi.  429. 
Juvenal,  xi.  44.  Senec.  ep.  123.  or  Exsequije  immature. 
Id.  tranq.  anim.  i.  11.  But  funus  actrbum  is  applied  by  fome 
only  to  infants,  and  immaturum  to  young  men.  Such  were 
buried  fooner  than  grown  perfons,  and  with  lefs  pomp,  Cic. 
Cluent.  9.  Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  17.  Suet.  Ner.  33.  Funera puero- 
rum  ad  faces  et  cereos  duct  a,  Senec.  brev.  vi.  20.  Ep.  1 22. 

When  a public  funeral  was  intended,  the  corpfe  was  kept  u- 
fualiy  for  feven  or  eight  days,  Serv.  in  Virg.y.  64.  vj.  2 1 8.  witha 
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keeper  fet  to  watch  it,  Id.  xi.  30.  and  fomctimes  boys  to  drive 
away  the  flies,  Xiphiliti.  lxxiv.  4.  When  the  funeral  was  pri- 
vate, the  body  was  not  kept  fo  long,  Cic.  Cluent.  9.  Suet.  Oth.  1 1 . 
Tacit.  Ann.  xiv.  9. 

On  the  day  of  the  funeral,  when  the  people  were  aflembled, 
the  dead  body  was  carried  out  with  the  feet  foremoft,  (pedibus 
efferebatur , Plin.  vii.  7.  f.  9.)  on  a couch,  covered  with  rich 
cloth,  (Jlragula  vejlis,)  with  gold  and  purple,  Suet.  Jul.  84- 
fupported  commonly  on  the  fhouiders  of  the  neareft  relations 
of  the  deceafed,  Plin.  vii.  44.  Juvenal,  x.  259.  Val.  Max.  vii. 
1.  or  of  his  heirs,  Herat.  Sat.  ii.  5.  86.  fometimes  of  his  freed- 
men,  Perf.  iii.  106.  Julius  Caefar  was  borne  by  the  magi- 
ftrates,  Suet.  84.  Augullus  by  the  fenators,  Id.  ioi.  and 
Germanicus  by  the  tribunes  and  centurions,  Tacit.  Atm.  iii.  2. 
So  Drufus,  his  father,  who  died  in  Germany,  by  the  tribunes 
and  centurions  to  the  winter- quarters ; and  then  by  the  chief 
men  in  the  different  cities,  on  the  road  to  Rome,  Dio.  lv.  2. 
Suet.  Claud.  1.  Paulus  JEmilius,  by  the  chief  men  of  Mace- 
donia, who  happened  to  be  at  Rome  when  he  died,  Val.  Max. 

ii.  10.  3.  Plutarch,  in  vit. 

Poor  citizens  and  flaves  were  carried  to  the  funeral  pile  in 
a plain  bier  or  coffin,  (Sandapila,  Martial,  ii.  81.  viii.  75. 
14.  Juvenal,  viii.  175.  Vilis  arca,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  8.  9.  Lucan. 
viii.  736.  Orciniana  sponda,  Martial,  x.  5.9.)ufually  by  four 
bearers,  called  VESPILLONES,  vel  V efp<e,  ( quia  vefpertino 
tempore  mortuos  ejferebant),  Feftus,  Suet.  Dom.  17.  Eutrop. 
vii.  34.  Martial,  i.  31.  and  48.  Sandanapilones,  vel  -arii j 
and  in  later  writers,  Lecticarii. 

The  funeral  couches  (LECTICtE,  leHi,  vel  tori')  of  the  rich 
feem  alfo  to  have  been  borne  by  Vefpillones , Nep.  Att.  22.  Gell. 
x.  3.  Hence  a couch  carried  by  fix  was  called  Hexaphorum,. 
Martial,  ii.  81.  vi.  77.  10.  and  by  eight,  Octophorum,  ix.  3. 
it.  or  LeElica  ctlophoros ; as  the  ordinary  couches  or  fedans 
ufed  in  the  city,  or  on  a journey,  were  carried  by  flaves,  called 
Lecticarii,  Cic.  Verr.x.  n.  Fain. iw.  12.  Phil.  41. 

1 hefe  couches  were  fometimes  open,  and  fometimes  cover- 
ed, Ibid. 

The  general  name  of  a bier  was  FERETRUM,  Virg.  JEn . 
vi.  222.  xi.  64.  149.  Stat.  Theb.  vi.  55.  Ovid.  Met.  xiv.  747. 
or  CAPULUS,  vel  -um  [quod  corpus  capiat),  Serv.  in  Virg.  xi. 
64.  Fejlus  : Hence  capu/aris,  old,  at  death’s  door,  Plaut.  Mil. 

iii.  1.34.  Cap uh  decus,  Afin.  v.  2.42.  Some  make  feretrum 
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to  be  the  fame  with  ledhts ; others  that  on  which  the  couch 
<var,  fupported,  Varr.  de  L.  L.  tv.  35. 

Children  who  died  before  they  were  weaned,  were  carried 
toNthe  pile  by  their  mothers,  St  at.  Sylv.\.  5!  15.  Ovid.  Her. 
xv.  1 15. 

# All  funerals  ufed  anciently  to  be  folemnized-  in  the  night- 
time  with  torches,  that  they  might  not  fall  in  the  way  of  ma- 
giilrates  and  pticfts,  who  were  fuppofed  to  be  violated  by  fee- 
ing a corpfe,  fo  that  they  could  not  perform  facred  rites,  till 
they  were  purified  by  an  expiatory  facrifice,  Serv.  in  Virg.  xi. 
M3'  Donat.  Ter.  And.  i.  1.  81.  Thus,  to  diminifh  the  ex- 
pence  of  funerals,  it  was  ordained  by  Demetrius  Fhalereus  at 
Athens,  Cic.  de  legg.  ii.  26.  according  to  an  ancient  law,  which 
feems  to  have  fallen  into  defuetude,  Demojlh.  adv.  Macartatum , 
p.  666.  Hence  FUNUS,  a funeral,  from  femes  accenft,  Ifni, 
xi.  2.  xx.  10.  or  fun  alia,  females  cerei,  cerea  faces,  vel  candela » 
torches,  candles,  or  tapers,  originally  made  of  fmall  ropes  or 
cords;  (funes,  vel  funiculi ,)  covered  with  wax  or  tallow,  (fevum 
vel  febum ,)  Serv.  ibid,  et  ^En.  i.  727.  Val.  Max.  iii.  6.  4. 
Varr.  de  vit.  pop.  R. 

But  in  after  ages,  public  funerals  ( "funera  indiEliva ) were  ce- 
lebrated in  the  day-time,  at  an  early  hour  in  the  forenoon,  as 
it  is  thought  from  Plutarch,  in  Syl/.fn.  with  torches  alfo,  Serv. 
in  Virg.  AEn.  vi.  224.  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  4.  Private  or  ordinary 
funerals  ( tacita ) were  always  at  night,  FeJ}.  in  Vespillones. 

As  torches  were  ufed  both  at  funerals  and  marriages,  Ovid, 
ep.  xxi.  172.  hence  inter  utramque  facern,  for  inter  nuptias  et 
fumes,  Propert.  iv.  1 2.  46.  Et  face  pro  thalami,  fax  miki  mortis 
adejl,  Ovid.  ep.  xxi.  172. 

The  order  of  the  funeral  proceffion  was  regulated,  and  eve- 
ry one’splace  affignedhim,  by  a perfon  called  DESIGNATOR, 
an  undertaker  or  matter  of  ceremonies,  ( dominus  funtris,)  at- 
tended by  Li£tors,  dretted  in  black,  Horat.  ep.  i.  7.  6.  Cic.  Att. 
iv.  2.  legg.  ii.  24. 

Firft  went  muficians  of  various  kinds;  pipers,  (Tieicines, 
Ovid.  Fajl.  vi,  660.  vel  Siticines,  Gelt.  xx.  2.)  trumpeters, 
Pcrf.  iii.  103.  Serv.  in  Virg.  xi.  192.  and  cornetters,  Horat , 
Sat.  i.  6.  43.  then  mourning  women,  (PRJEFICAS,  qua  da- 
bant  cateris  tnodum  plangendi),  hired  to  lament,  Fejlus  ; Lucil. 
22.  Horat.  Art.  43  1.  and  to  fing  the  funeral  fong,  (NAENIA 
vel  Lessus),  or  the  praifes  of  the  deceafed,  Plant.  True.  ii.  6. 
14.  iv.  2.  18.  to.  the  found  of  the  flute,  Cic.  legg.  ii  24. 
■£>uinflil.  viii.  2.  Boys  and  girls  were  fometimes  employed 
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for  this  laft  purpofc,  Suet.  Aug.  lor.  As  thefe  praifes  were  of- 
ten unmerited  and  frivolous}  hence  nuga  is  put  for  NjENia, 
Plant.  Afin.'w.  63.  and  Lcxidia , res  'manes  et frivol a,  for  voces 
praficarum,  Cell,  xviii.  7. 

The  flutes  and  trumpets  ufed  on  this  occafion  were  larger 
and  longer  than  ordinary,  Ovid.  Am.  ii.  6.  6.  of  a grave  dif- 
mal  found,  Stat.  ‘Iheb.v.  120.  By  the  law  of  the  twelve 
tables,  the  number  of  players  on  the  flute  at  a funeral  was  re- 
fliicted  to  ten,  Cic.  /egg.  ii.  24.  Ovid.  Faft.  vi.  664. 

Next  came  players  and  buffoons,  ( Ludii  vel  bijlriones , et 
feurraf)  who  danced  and  fung,  Dionyf  vii.  72.  Suet.  Tib.  57. 
One  of  them,  called  ARCHIMIMUS,  fupportecl  the  charac- 
ter ( perfonam  agebat ) of  the  deceafed,  imitating  his  words  and 
adtions  while  alive,  Suet.  Vefp.  19,  Thefe  players  fometimea 
introduced  apt  fayings  from  dramatic  writers,  Suet.  Ccef.  84. 

Then  followed  the  freed-men  of  the  deceafed,  with  a cap 
on  their  head,  (pileati J , Cod.  de  Lat.  libert.  Liv.  xxxviii.  55. 
Dionyf.  viii.  Some  matters  at  their  death. freed  all  their  flaves, 
from  the  vanity  of  having  their  funeral  procefTion  attended  by 
a numerous  train  of  freed-men,  Dionyf.  iv.  24. 

Before  the  corpfe  were  carried  the  images  of  the  deceafed* 
and  of  his  anceftors,  Cic.  Brut.  34.  Mil.  xiii.  32.  Horat.  epod 
viii.  11.  Val.  Max.  v;ii.  15.  1.  Plin.  xxxv.  2.  on  long  poles  or 
frames,  Sil.  x.  566.  in  the  fame  form  and  garb  as  when  alive, 
Polyb.  vi.  51.  & 52.  but  not  of  fuch  as  had  been  condemned 
for  any  heinous  crime,  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  32.  iii.  7 6.  whofe  ima- 
ges were  broken,  Juvenal,  viii.  1 8.  The  T riumviri  ordained, 
that  the  image  of  Caefar,  after  his  deification,  fhould  not  be 
carried  before  the  funeral  of  any  of  his  relations,  Dio.  xlvii.  1 9. 
Sometimes  there  were  a great  many  different  couches  carried 
before  the  corpfe,  on  which,  it  is  fuppofed,  the  images  were 
placed,  Tacit.  Ann.  xvi.  11.  Serv.  in  Firg.v.  4.  vi.  862.  875. 
After  the  funeral,  thefe  images  were  again  fet  up  in  the  hall, 
where  they  were  kept.  See  p-  31. 

If  the  deceafed  had  diftinguifhed  himftlf  in  war,  the  crowns 
and  rewards  wnich  he  had  received  for  his  valour  were  difplay- 
ed,  together  with  the  fpoils  and  ftandards  he  had  taken  from 
the  enemy,  Virg.  Ain.  xi.  78.  At  the  funerals  of  renowned 
commanders,  were  carried  images  or  reprefentations  of  the 
countries  they  had  fubdued,  and  the  cities  they  had  taken,  T a- 
cit.  Ann.  i.  8.  Dio.  lvi.  34.  lxxiv.  4.  At  the  funeral  of  Sylla 
above  2000  crowns  are  faid  to  have  been  carried  which  had  been 
£cnt  him  by  diflerent  cities  on  account  of  his  vidtory,  Appian. 
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S-  C.  i.  417.  1 lie  lidlors  attended  with  their  fafces  in  verted  , 

Tacit,  Ann.  iii.  2.  Sometimes  alfo  the  officers  and  troops, 
with  their  fpears  pointing  to  the  ground,  Ibid.  Virg.  xi.  92.  or 
laid  afide,  Lucan,  viii.  735. 

Behind  the  corpfe,  walked  the  friends  of  the  deceafed  in 
mourning,  [atra,  yel  lugubri  yejle ; atrati  vel  pul l at i)  j his  foils 
witn  their  head  veiled,  andjhis  daughters  with  their  head  bare, 
and  theii  hair  dilhevclled,  contrary  to  the  ordinary  cuftom  of 
both,  Plutarch,  quajl.  Rom.  14.  the  magiflrates  without  their 
badges,  and  the  nobility  without  their  ornaments,”  Tacit.  Ann. 

iii.  4.  . 

The  nearefl  relations  fometimes  tore  their  garments,  and 
covered  their  hair  with  dull,  Virg.  JEn.  xii.  609.  Catull.  lxii. 
224.  or  pulled  it  out,  Cic.  Tufc.  iii.  26.  The  women  in  par- 
ticular, who  attended  the  funeral,  Ter.  And.  i.  1.  90.  Suet. 
Caf.  84;  beat  their  breads,  tore  their  cheeks,  &c.  Virg.  JEn. 

iv.  673-  Tibttll.  i.  1.  68.  although  this  was  forbidden  by  the 
Twelve  Tables,  Mulieres  genas  ne  radunto,  Cialegg.h. 
24.  Plin.  xxxvii.  ij.  i.  e.  Unguibus  ne  scindunto,  Eejlits. 

At  the  funeral  of  an  illuflrious  citizen,  the  corpfe  was  car- 
ried through  thd  Forum  ; where  the  proceffion  flopped,  and  a 
funeral,  oration  (LAUDATIO)  was  delivered  in  praife  of  the 
deceafed  from  the  Rojlra , by  his  Ion,  or  by  fome  near  relation 
or  friend,  Poiyb.  vi.  51.  Cic.  Orat.  ii.  84.  Suet.  Caf.  84.  Aug. 
IOI.  Tib.  6.  Ner.  9.  fometimes  by  a magiftrate,  Plin.  Ep.  ii. 
1.  according  to  the  appointment  of  the  fenate,  ghiinElil.  iii.  7. 
vel  9. 

This  cuftom  is  faid  to  have  been  firfl  introduced  by  Poplicblaj 
in  honour  of  his  colleague  Brutus,  Plutarch,  in  Popl.  Dionyf. 

v.  1 7.  ix.  54.  It  is  firfl  mentioned  by  Livy,  ii.  47.  next,  lb.  61. 
It  was  an  incentive  to  glory  and  virtue,  but  hurtful  to  the 
authenticity  of  hiflorical  records,  Liv.  viii.  40.  Cic.  Brut.  17. 

The  honour  of  a funeral  oration  was  decreed  by  the  fenate 
alfo  to  women,  for  their  readinefs  in  refigning  their  golden  or- 
naments to  make  up  the  fum  agreed  to  be  paid  to  the  Gauls, 
as  a ranfom  for  leaving  the  city  ; Liv.  V<  50.  or,  according  to 
Plutarch,  to  majee  the  golden  cup  which  was  fent  to  Delphi, 
as  a prefent  to  Apollo,  in  confequence  of  the  vow  of  Camillus, 
after  the  taking  of  Veji,  Plutarch,  in  Camilla. 

But  Cicero  fays,  that  Popilia  was  the  firfl  to  whom  this  ho- 
nour was  paid,  by  her  fon  Catulus,  feveral  ages  after,  Cic.  O- 
rat.  ii.  11.  and  according  to  Plutarch,  Caefar  introduced  the 
cuflom  of  prailing  younger  matrons,  upon  the  death  of  his 
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Wife  Cornelia.  But  after  that,  both  young  and  old,  married 
and  unmarried,  were  honoured  with  funeral  orations,  Suet. 
Jitl.  6.  Cal.  to.  Tacit,  /innal . v.  i.  xvi.  6.  Dio.  xxxix.  64.  & 59. 

While  the  funeral  oration  was  delivering,  the  corpfe  was 
placed  before  the  Rojlra.  The  porpfe  of  Ciefar  was  placed  in 
a gilt  pavilion  like  a i'mall  temple,  (aurata  aides),  with  the  robe 
in  which  he  had  been  flain  fufpended  on  a pole  or  trophy, 
Suet.  Gaf.  84.  and  his  image  expofed  on  a moveable  machine, 
with  the  marks  of  all  the  wounds  he  had  received ; for  the 
body  itfelf  was  not  feen,  Appian.  B.  C.  ii.  p.  521.  but  Dio 
fays  the  contrary,  x!iv.  4. 

Under  Augultus  it  became  cuftomnry  to  deliver  more  than 
one  funeral  oration  in  pvaife  of  the  fame  perfon,  and  in  diffe- 
rent places,  Dio.  lv.  2. 


From  the  Forum,  the  corpfe  was  carried  to  the  place  of 
burning  or  burial,  which  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  order- 
ed to  be  without  the  city,  Hominem  mortuum  in  urbe  ne 
sepelito,  neve  urito,  Cic.  legg.  ii.  23.  according  to  the  cuf- 
tom  of  other  nations;  the  Jews,  Muttb.  xxvii.  53.  John , xix. 
20.  &41.  the  Athenians,  Cic.  Fam.  iv.  12.  Liv.  xxxi.  24.  and 
others,  Cic.  Flacc.  31.  Tufc.  v.  23.  Pint,  in  Arato -St rah.  x. 

Fhe  ancients  are  faid  to  have  buried  their  dead  at  their  own 
houfes,  Serv.  in  Pirg.  JEn.  v.  64.  vi.  152.  1ft dor.  xiv.  n. 
whence,  according  to  fome,  the  origin  of  idolatry,  and  the 
worfhip  of  houfehold-gods,  the  fear  of  hobgoblins  or  fpeftres 
in  the  dark,  (Larvje  vel  Lemures),  & c.  Ibid.—  Souls  fepara- 
ted  from  the  body  were  called  Lemures  vel  Manes;  if  bene- 
ficent, Lares;  if  hurtful,  Larvje  ■w/Maniaj,  («>«&,«  L ***<,, 
vons),  A pul.  de  deo  Sscratis.  Auguftus,  in  his  fpeech  to  his 
foldiers  before  the  battle  of  Actium,  fays  that  the  Egyptians 
embalmed  their  dead  bodies  to  eft ablifli  an  opinion  of  their 
immortality,  Dio.  1.  24.  Several  of  tliefe  ftill  exift,  called 
Mummies , from  mum,  the  Egyptian  name  of  wax.  The  man- 
ner of  embalming  is  deferibed  by  Herodotus;  ii.  86.  The 
i erfians  alfo  anointed  the  bodies  of  their  dead  with  wax,  to 
make  them  keep  as  long  as  poffible,.  Cic.  Tufc.  i.  43. 

The  Romans  prohibited  burning  or  burying  in  the  city 
both  from  a facred  arid  civil  confideration ; that  the  priefts 
might  not  be  contaminated  by  feeing  or  touching  a dead  bo- 
dy, and  that  houfes  might  not  be  endangered  by  the  frequen- 
cy  of  funeral  fires,  Cic.  legg.  ii.  22.  or  the  air  infedted  by  the 
‘tench,  Serv.  in  Pirg.  vi.  150.  Ifid.  xiv.  u. 

lh zfiamen  of  Jupiter  was  not  allowed  to  touch  a dead  bo- 
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dy,  nor  to  go  where  there  was  a grave.  Gel!,  x.  15.  fo  the 
high  pried  among  the  Jews,  Levit.  xxi.  1 1.  and  if  the  ponti- 
fix  maxitnus  had  to  deliver  a funeral  oration,  a veil  was  laid 
over  the  corpfe,  to  keep  it  from  his  fight,  Senec.  corf  ad  Marc. 
15.  Dio.  liv.  28.  35. 

The  places  for  burial  were  either  private  or  public;  the 
private  in  fields  or  gardens,  ufually  near  the  high  way,  to  be 
confpicuous,  and  to  remind  thofe  who  palled  of  mortality,  ' 
Varr.  de  L.  L.  v.  6.  Hence  the  frequent  inferiptions,  Siste 
viator,  aspice  VIATOR,  Stc.  on  the  via  Appia,  Aurelia , Fla- 
mitiia,  Tiburtina,  ire.  Liv.  vi.  36.  Suet.  Cal.  59.  Galb.  20. 
Juvenal,  i.  ult.  Martial,  i.  89.  115.  117.  vi.  28.  x.  43.  xi.  14. 
Propert.  iii.  16.  30.  Nep.  Att.  ult.  Plin.  Ep.  vii.  29.  The 
public  places  of  burial  for  great  men  were  commonly  in  the 
Campus  Martius,  Strab.  v.  Suet.  Ceef.  84.  Cl.  I.  Virg.  i Ett . 
vi.  873.  Dio.  xxxix.  64.  xlviii.  53.  Plutarch,  in  Lucull. Jin.  or 
Campus  Esqjiilinus,  granted  by  a decree  of  the  fenate,  Cic. 
Phil.  ix.  7.  for  poor  people  without  the  Efquiline  gate,  in 
places  called  PuticuL/E,  vcl  ( quod  in  puteos  corpora  mittc- 

bantur),  Varro  de  L.  L.  iv.  5.  Fellus  ; Horai.  Sat.  1.  8.  8. 

As  the  vail  number  of  bones  depofited  in  that  common  bu- 
rying  ground  Tendered  the  places  adjoining  unhealthy,  Au- 
guftus,  with  the  confent  of  the  fenate  and  people,  gave  part 
of  it  to  his  favourite  Maecenas,  who  built  there  a magnificent 
houfe,  f mo/err.  prepinquam  nubibus  arduis,  Hor.  Od.  iii.  29.  10. 
called  Turris  MjbCENatian a,  Suet.  Ner.  38.)  with  extenfive 
gardens,  whence  it  became  one  of  the  molt  healthy  fituations 
in  Rome,  Suet.  Aug.  72.  Tib.  15.  Ner.  31. 

There  was  in  the  corner  of  the  burying  ground,  a Hone- 
pillar,  CIPPUS,  on  which  was  marked  its  extent  towards  the 
Toad ,\hi  front e ) and  backwards  to  the  fields,  (in  agro,  vel  -um), 
Horat.  ibid,  alfo  who  were  to  be  buried  in  it. 

If  a burying  ground,  was  intended  for  a perfon  and  his 
heirs,  it  was  called  SEPULCHRUM,  vcl  MONUMENTUM 
HEREDIiTARIUM,  which  was  marked  in  letters,  thus, 
H.  M.  PI.  S.  i.  e.  Hoc  MONUMENTUM  HA-RFDES  SEQUITUR  } 
or  GENTILE  and  gentilitium,  Suet.  Ner.  5a.  Patrium, 
Virg.  JEn.  x.  t;c7.  Avitum,  0 aid.  Trtfl.  iv.  3.  45.  Met.  xni. 
524.  If  only  for  himfelf  and  family,  FAMILIARE,  L.  5. 
D.  de  religiof.  Freed-men  were  fometimes  comprehended, 
and  relations,  when  undeferving,  excluded,  Suet.  Aug.  102. 

The  right  of  burying,  (jus  inferendi),  was  fometimes  pur- 
chafed  by  thofe  who  ha^  no  burying-ground  of  their  owm  ^ 
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The  Veftal  virgins  were  buried  in  the  city,  ( quia  legibus  non 
tenebantur),  Serv.  in  Virg.  -dEt).  ix.  and  fome  illuftriqus  men, 
as;  P op l i co la,  Tubertus,  and  Fabricius , ( virtutis  caufd,  legibusfo- 
luti );  which  right  their  pollerity  retained,  Cic.  legg.  ii.  23. 
but  did  not  ufe.  To  Ihew,  however,  that  they  poffefled  it, 
when  any  of  them  died,  they  brought  the  dead  body,  when, 
about  to  be  burnt,  into  the  Forum,  and  fetting  down  the 
couch,  put  a burning  torch  under  it,  which  they  immediately 
removed,  and  carried  the  corpfe  to  another  place,  Plutarch, 
in  Poplic.  et  Quaft.  Rom.  ' 8.  The  right  of  making  a fepulchre 
for  himfelf  within  the  pomrerium  was  decreed  to  Julius  Csefar 
as  a lingular  privilege,  Dio.  xliv.  7. 

When  a perfon  was  burnt  and  buried  in  the  fame  place,  it 
was  called  BUSTUM,  Fejlus ; whence  this  word  is  often  put 
for  a tomb,  Cic.  Tufc.  v.  35.  Att.  vii.  9.  Pi/.  4.  7. 

Legg.  ii.  26.  A place  where  one  was  only  burnt,  USTRI- 
NA,  vel  -urn,  Feftus. 

The  funeral  pile  (ROGUS,  vel  PYR  A)  was  built  in  the 
form  of  an  altar,  with  four  equal  Tides,  Herqdian.  iv.  2.  hence 
called  ara  sepulchri,  Virg.  vi.  177.  Sil.  xv.  388.  funeris 
ara,  Ovid.  L rijl.  iii - 13.  2 1.  inlbin.  102.  of  wood  which  might 
cafily  catch  fire,  as  fir,  pine,  cleft  oak,  fsV.  Virg.  iEn.  iv* 
504.  vi.  180.  Stat.  Theb.  vi.  54.  unpolifiied,  according  to  the 
law  of  the  twelve  tables,  Rogum  ascia  ne  polito,  Cic.  legg. 
ii.  24.  but  not  always  fo,  Plin.  xxxv.  7.  alfo  Huffed  with  paper 
and  pitch,  Martial,  viii.  44.  14.  x.  97.  made  higher  or  lower 
according  to  the  rank  of  the  deceafed,  Lucan . viii.  743.  Virg . 
Ibid.  See.  xi.  215.  (hence  rogus  pli  Bin  us,  Ovid,  in  Ibin. 
152.)  with  cyprefs  trees  fet  around  to  prevent  the  noifome 
fmell,  Ibid,  and  Serv.  in  toe.  Sil.  x.  535.  at  the  diftance  of  fixty 
feet  from  any  houfe,  Cic.  /egg.  ii.  24. 

The  bafihca  Porcia  and  l'enate-houfe  adjoining,  contiguous 
to.  the  Forum,  werb  burnt  by  the  flames  of  the  funeral  pile  o£ 
Clodius,  Afcon.  in  Cic.  pro  Milone , Dio.  xl.  49. 

On  the  funeral  pile  was  placed  the  corpfe  with  the  couch, 
Tibull.  i.  1 . 6 1 . The  eyes  of  the  deceafed  were  opened,  Plin. 
ii.  37.  to  which  Virgil  is  thought  to  allude,  M n.  iv.  2 14. 

The  neareft  relations  kifled  the  body  with  tears,  Prop.  ii.  13. 
29.  'Tibull.  i.  1.62.  and  then  fet  fire  to  the  pile  with  a lighteef 
torch,  turning  away  their  face,  ( averft ,)  to  (hew  that  they  did 
it  with  reluftance,  Virg.  /En.  vi.  223.  They  prayed  for  a wind 
toafTift  the  flames,  Propert.  iv.  7.  31.  as  the  Greeks  did,  Homer. 
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xxiii.  193.  and  when  that  happened,  it  was  thought  fortunate, 
Plutarch,  in  Sy/l. 

They  threw  into  the  fire  various  perfumes,  ( odores ),  incenfe, 
myrrh,  caflia,  &c.  Pirn.  xii.  18./  41.  Juven.  iv.  109.  Stat.  Sylv. 
v.  1.  208  Martial  x.  26.  which  Cicero  calls  Sumptuosa  re- 
spersjo;  forbidden  by  the  twelve  tables,  Legg.  ii.  24.  alfo  cups 
of  oil  and  dilhes,  ( dapes  v.  fercula  J,  with  titles  marking  what 
they  contained,  Firg.  Mn.  vi.  223.  Stat.  Theb.  vi.  126.  like- 
wife  the  cloathsand  ornaments  not  only  of  the  deceafed,  Firg. 
Mn.  vi.  221.  Lucan,  ix.  175.  but  their  own,  Tacit,  Ann.  Hi.  3. 
2.  Suet.  Jut.  84.  every  thing  in  fhort  that  was  fuppofed  to  be 
agreeable  to  the  deceafed  while  alive,  Donat,  in  Firg.  JEndv i. 
217.  Cas.  B.  G.  vi.  17.  All  thefe  were  called  MUNERA,  vel 
DONA,  ibid. 

If  the  deceafed  had  been  a foldier,  they  threw  on  the  pile 
his  arms,  rewards,  and  fpoils,  Firg.  Mn.  xi.  192.  Sil . x.  562. 
and  if  a General,  the  ioldiers  fometimes  threw  in  their  own 
arms,  Suet.  Jul.  84.  Lucan,  viii.  733. 

At  the  funeral  of  an  illuftrious  commander  or  Emperor,  the 
foldiers  made  a circuit  (DECURREBANT)  three  times  round 
the  pile,  Firg.  JEn.  xi.  188.  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  7.  from  right  to  left, 
{orbe ftnjlro ),  with  their  enfigns  inverted,  Stat.  Theb.  vi.  213. 
and  ftriking  their  weapons  on  one  another  to  the  found  of  the 
trumpet,  Val.  Flacc.  iii.  346.  all  prefent  accompanying  them  ; 
as  at  the  funeral  of  Sylla,  Mppian.  B.  C.  1.  of  Auguftus,  Dio. 
lvi  42.  &c.  -which  cuftom  feems  to  have  been  borrowed  from 
the  Greeks,  Homer,  xxiii.  13.  ufed  alfo  by  the  Carthaginians, 
Liv.  xxv.  17.  fometimes  performed  annually  at  the  tomb,  Suet. 
Claud.  1. 

As  the  Manes  were  fuppofed  to  be  delighted  with  blood, 
Tertullian.  de  Spell  various  animals,  efpecialiy  fuch  as  the  de- 
ceafed had  been  fond  of,  were  flaughtered  at  the  pile,  and 
thrown  into  it,  Plin.  viii.  40  f.  61.  Firg.  Mn.  xi.  197.  Homer. 
II.  xxiii.  1 66-  Plin.  Ep.  iv.  2.  in  ancient  times,  alfo  men,  cap- 
tives or  Haves,  Firg.  x.  518.  xi.  82.  Homer.  11.  xxi.  27.  to 
which  Cicero  alludes,  Flacc.  38.  Afterwards,  inftead  of  them, 
gladiators,  called  BUSTUARII,  were  made  to' fight,  Serv.  in 
JEn.  x.  319  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  85.  Flor.  iii.  20.  fo  among  the 
Gauls,  flaves  and  clients  were  burnt  on  the  piles  of  their  maf- 
ters,  Caf.  B.  G.  vi.  1 7.  among  the  Indians  and  Thracians, 
wives  on  the  piles  of  their  hulbands,  Cic.  Tu/c.v.  27.  Mel.  defit. 
orb.  ii.  2.  As  one  man  had  feveral  wives,  there  was  fometimes  a 
conteft  among  them  about  the  preference,  which  they  deter- 
mined by  lot,  Prop,  iii.7.  Milan.  7.18.  Serv-  in  Mn.x.  95.  1 hus 
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alfo  among  the  Romans,  friends  teftified  their  afFe£IIon ; as  PIo- 
linus  to  his  patron,  Plin.  7.  36.  Plautius  to  his  wife.  Oreftilla, 
V l.  Max.  iv.  6.  3.  foldiers  to  Otho,  Tacit.  Hif.  11.  49-  Mnelter, 
a freed-man,  to  Agrippina,  Id.  Ann.  xiv.  9.  See. 

Inftances  are  recorded  of  perfons,  who  came  to  life  again 
on  the  funeral  pile,  after  it  was  fet  on  fire;  fo  that  they  could 
not  be  preferved":  and  of  others,  who  having  revived  before 
the  pile  was  kindled,  returned  home  on  their  feet,  Plin.  vii. 
52./  53.  xxvi.  3.  f.  8. 

The  Jews,  although  they  interred  their  dead,  ( condere , quant 
cremare,  e more  /Egypt  to),  Tacit.  Hilt.  v.  5.  filled  the  couch 
on 'which  the  corpfe  was  laid  with  fweet  odours,  and  divers 
kind  of  fpices,  and  burnt  them,  2 Chron.  xvi.  14.  Jerem. 

xxxiv.  5.  - 

When  the  pile  was  burnt  down,  the  fire  was  extinguilhed, 
and  the  embers  foaked  with  wine*,  Virg.  /En.  vi.  226.  the  bones 
were  gathered  ( ojja  legebantur ) by  the  neareft  relations,  Tibull. 
iii.  2.  9.  with  loofe  robes,  lb.  & Suet.  Aug.  101.  and  fomc- 
times  barefooted,  Suet.  ib. 

We  read  alfo  of  the  neareft  female  relations  gathering  the 
bones  in  their  bofom,  Tibull.  i.  3.  5.  Settee,  ad  Helv.  1 1.  Lucan. 
ix.  60.  who  were  called  FunerjE,  vel  -eee,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn. 
ix.  486. 

The  afhes  and  bones  of  the  deceafed  are  thought  to  have 
been  diftinguifhed  by  their  particular  pofition.  Some  fuppofe 
the  body  to  have  been  wrapt  in  a fpecies  of  incombuftible 
cloth,  made  of  what  the  Greeks  called  AJbefios , Plin.  xix.  1. 
f.  4.  But  Pliny  reftri&s  this  to  the  kings  of  India,  where  on- 
ly it  was  then  known.  . 

The  bones  and  allies,  befprinkled  with  the  richeft  perfumes, 
were  put  into  a veflel  called  URNA,  an  urn,  Cic  lufc.  i.  15. 
Ovid.  Am.  iii.  9.  39.  Feralis  urna,  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  I.  made 
of  earth,  brafs,  marble,  filver  or  go-id,  according  to  the  wealth 
or  rank  of  every  one,  Prop.  ii.  13.  32.  Virg.  /En.  vi.  228.  Eu- 
trop.  viii.  5.  Sometimes  alfo  a fmall  glafs  vial  full  of  tears, 
called  by  the  moderns  a Lachrymatory , was  put  in  the  urn. 

The  urn  was  folemnly  depofited  ( componebatur ) in  the  fe- 
pulchre,  (SEPULCHRUM,  tumulus,  monumentum,/^/, 
vel  domus , Conditorium,  v.  - tivum , Cinerarium,  &c.) 
Propert.  ii.  24.  35.  Ovid.  Fajl.  v.  42 6.  Met.  iv.  157.  Hence 
componere  to  bury,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  9.  28.  Tacit.  Hiji.  i.  47.  to 
fliut  up,  to  end,  Virg.  /En.  i.  378.  compofito  die,  i.  e.  finite,  Plin. 
Ep.  ii.  17. 

When  the  body  was  not  burnt,  it  was  put  into  a coffin,  {ar 
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„VC1  loc“lus)>  with  all  its  ornaments,  P/in.  vii.  2.  ufuallv 
made  of  {tone  as  that  of  Numa,  P/in.xm.  13.  Val.  Mai. 
« l'  1 2;  fo  of  Cannibal,  Aur.  Via.  iii.  42.  fometimes  of  Affian 
ftone,  from  AJos,  or  -us,  a town  in  ‘Troas  or  Myfia,  which 
confumed  the  body  in  forty  days,  except  the  teeth,  Pli„.  ii! 
98.  xxxvi.  17.  ]ience  called  SARCOPHAGUS,  lb.  which 
word  is  alfo  put  for  any  coffin  or  tomb,  Juvenal.  x.  I72. 

-the  coffin  was  laid  in  the  tomb  on  its  back  5 in  what  direc- 
tion among  the  Romans,  is  uncertain  ; but  among  the  Athe- 
mans,  looking  to  the  weft,  JElian.  v.  & vii.  Plutarch,  in  Solon. 

thole  who  died  in  prifon,  were  thrown  out  naked  on  the 
Itreet,  Liv.  xxxviii.  59.  « 

When  the  remains  of  the  deceafed  were  laid  in  the  tomb, 
thofe  prefent  were  three  times  fprinkled  by  a prieft  with  pure 
water,  [aqua  pur  a,  vel  lujlralu),  from  a branch  of  olive  or  lau- 
rel,  ( afpergillum ),  to  purify  them,  Serv.  in  Pirg  JEn.  vi.  2™. 

un  -d"A  URUS,  7itvenaL  "■  I58-  then  they  were  difmiited 
. by  the  Pr./efica,  or  fome  other  perfon,  pronouncing  the  fo- 
cmn  word  ILICET,  i.  e.  ire  licet , you  may  depart,  Serv.  ib. 
At  their  departure,  they  ufed  to  take  a laft  farewell,  by  re- 
peating feveral  times  VALE,  or  SALVE  xternum,  Id.  xi.  97. 
Ji.  640.  adding,  Nos  te  ordine,  quo  natura  permiseuit, 
cuncti  sequemur,  Serv.  JEn.  iii.  68.  which  were  called  Verb  a 
NOvissima  ; alfo  to  wiffi  that  the  earth  might  lie  light  on  the 
perfon  buried,  Juvenal,  vii.  2o7.  which  is  found  marked  on 
feveral  ancient  monuments  in  thefe  letters,  S.T.T.L.Sit  tibi 
terra  levis,  Martial,  i.  89.  v.  35.  ix.  30.  and  the  grave-ftone 
(CIPPUS),  Perf.  i.  37.  that  his  bones  might  reft  quietly,  or  lie 
ioh\y,  (molliter  cubarent),  Ovid.  Am.  i.  8.  108.  Ep.  vii.  162. 
.ffrr/?.  iii.  3.  7£.  Virg.  Eel.  x.  33.  Placide  quiescas,  Tacit. 
Agric.  46.  Hence  Compofitus , buried , Ovid.  Faft.  v.  426.  and 
pnfitus^  Ib.  480.  So  placidd  compojlus  pace  quiefeit , is  faid  of 
Antenor,  while  yet  alive,  Id.  JEn.\.  149.  We  find  in  Ovid 
the  contrary  of  this  wiffi,  Solliciti  jaceant , ierrdque  premqntur 
iniqua , Amor.  ii.  16.  13.  as  if  the  dead  felt  thefe  things.  Some- 
times the  bones  were  not  depofited  in  the  earth  till  three  days 
after  the' body  was  burnt,  Virg.  JEn.  xi.  210. 

1 he  friends,  when  they  returned  home,  as  a further  puri- 
fication, after  being  fprinkled  with  water,  ftepped  over  a fire, 

( igncin  fupergredlebantur),  which  was  called SU FF1TIO,  Fejlus. 
The  hpul'e  itfelf  alfo  was  purified,  and  fwept  with  a certain 
kind  of  broom  or  befom,  (Jcopce^  - arum ),  which  purgation  was 
called  Exverrje,  v.  Ever r a and  he  who  performed  it, 
EVERRIATOR,  id. 
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There  were  certain  ceremonies  for  the  purification  of  the 
family,  called  Ferine  Denicales,  (a  nece  appellate),  Cic. 
legg.  ii.  22.  Feftus;  ■when  they  buried  a thumb,  or  fome  part 
cut  off  from  the  body  before  it  was  burnt,  or  a bone  brought 
home  from  the  funeral  pile  Cic.  ib.  24.  ghcinEtil.  viii.  5.  2i. 
Senec.  benef.  xv.  24.  on  which  occafion  a foldier  might  be  ab- 
fent  from  duty,  G ell.  xvi.  4. 

A place  was  held  religious,  where  a dead  body,  or  any  part 
of  it,  was  buried,  but  not  where  it  was  burnt,  Cic.  ibid . 

For  nine  days  after  the  funeral,  while  the  family  was  In 
mourning,  and  employed  about  certain  folemnities  at  the 
tomb,  it  was  unlawful  to  fummon  the  heir,  or  any  near  rela- 
tion of  the  deceafed,  to  a court  of  jultice,  or  in  any  other 
manner  to  moleft  thefn,  Novell.  1 ! 5:  On  the  ninth  day,  a 

facrifice  was  performed,  called  NOVENDIALE,  Porphyria 
ad  Horat.  epod.  xvii.  48  with  which  thefe  folemnities  were 
concluded,  Donat,  in  Ter.  Pborm. 

Oblations  or  facrifioes  to  the  dead,  (INFERIOR,  vel  PA- 
RENTALIA),  were  afterwards  made  at  various  times,  both 
occafionally  and  at  Hated  periods,  confiding  of  liquors,  vic- 
tims, and  garlands,  Virg.  JEn.  lii.  66.  v.  77.  94.  ix.  215.  x. 
519.  Tacit.  Hijl.  ii.  95.  Suet.  Cal  3.  15.  Cl.  11.  Ner.  11. 
called  Ft.RALiA  munera,  Ovid.  Trijl.  iii.  3.  81.  Thus  ali- 
CUI  INFERIAS  FERRE,  vel  MITTERE,  et  FARENTARE,  tO  per- 
form thefe  oblations,  Cic.  legg.  ii.  21.  Phil.  i.  6 Flacc.  38. 
Parentare  regi  /anguine  conjuratorum , to  appeafe,  to  revenge, 
Liv.  xxiv.  21.  fo  C<tf.  B.  G.  vii.  17.  Sagutitinorum  mantbtts 
vajlatione  Italia,  &c. ' parent atum  eft,  an  atonement  was  made 
to  their  gholts,  Flor.  ii.  6.  fo  Litare,  Id.  ii.  5.  iii.  18.  (Pa- 
rentare preprie  ejl  parentibus  jujla  facere,)  Ovid.  Amor.  i. 
13-  4- 

The  fepulchre  was  then  befpread  with  flowers,  and  covered 
with  crowns  and  fillets,  Suet.  Ner.  57.  Tac.  Hijl.  ii.  55.  Cic. 
Flacc.  38.  Before  it,  there  was  a little  altar,  on  which  -liba- 
tions were  made,  and  incenfe  burnt,  Virg.  JEn.  iii.  63.  302.  vi. 
883.  A keeper  was  appointed  to  watch  the  tomb,  Prop.  iii. 
16.  24.  which  was  frequently  illuminated  with  lamps,  D.  xl. 
4.  44.  Suet.  Aug.  99. 

A kind  of  perpetual  lamps  are  faid  by  feveral  authors  to 
have  been  found  in  ancient  tombs  ftill  burning,  which  how- 
ever went  out  on  the  admiflion  of  air.  But  this  by  others  is 
reckoned  a fiftion,  Kippingi  Antiq.  iv.  6.  14. 

A feafl:  was  generally  added,  called  SILICERNIUM,  (coe- 
tia  funebris,  quafi  in ftlice  pofita,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  v.  92.  vel 
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quod filcntes,  fc.  umbra,  earn  cernebant,  vel  parentantcs,  qui 
non  deguftabant,  Donat,  in  Ter.  Adelph.  iv.  2.  48.)  both  for 
the  dead  and  the  living.  Certain  things  were  laid  on  the 
tomb,  commonly  beans,  Pirn.  18.  12.  f.  30.  lettuces,  bread, 
and  eggs,  or  the  like,  which  it  was  fuppofed  the  ghofts  would 
come  and  eat;  hence  Coena  feralis,  Juvenal,  v.  85.  What 
remairfed,  was  burnt ; for  it  was  thought  mean  to  take  away 
any  thing  thus  confecrated,  or  what  was  thrown  into  the  fu- 
neral pile.  Hence  Rnpere  de  rogo  coenam , Catull.  57.  3.  Ti- 
bull.  i.  5.  53.  E jlamma  cibum  petere,  Ter.  Eun.  iii.  2.  38. 
Bujlirdpus  is  applied  as  a name  of  contempt  to  a fordid  per- 
fon,  Phut.  Pfeud.  i.  3.  127.  and  Silicernium,  to  an  old 
man,  Ter.  ibid. 

After  the  funeral  of  great  men,  there  was  not  only  a feaft 
for  the  fiiends  of  the  deceafed,  but  alfo  a diftribution  of  raw 
meat  among  the  people,  called  VISCERATIO,  Liv.  viii.  22. 
See p.  325.  with  {hews  of  gladiators  and  games,  which  fome- 
times  continued  for  feveral  days,  Liv.  xxxvi.  46.  fometimes 
celebrated  alfo  on  the  anniverfary  of  the  funeral,  Virg.  Bin.  v. 
Fauftus  the  fon  of  Sylla  exhibited  a {hew  of  gladiators  in  ho- 
nour of  his  father,  feveral  years  after  his  death,  and  gave  a 
feaft  to  the  people,  according  to  his  father’s  teflament,  Cic. 
SylL  19.  Dio.  xxxvi.  51. 

The  time  of  mourning  for  departed  friends  was  appointed 
by  Numa,  Plutarch,  in  Num.  as  well  as  funeral  rites,  (juft a 
funebria),  and  offerings  to  appeafe  the  manes , (infer'ue  ad  pla- 
' candos  Manes),  Liv.  i.  20.  There  was  no  limited  time  for 
men  to  mourn,  becattfe  none  was  thought  honourable,  Senec. 
Epift.  63.  as  among  the  Germans,  Tacit.  27.  It  ufually  did 
not  exceed  a few  days,  Dio.  lvi.  43.  Women  mourned  for  a 
hufband  or  parent  teh  months,  or  a year  according  to  the 
computation  of  Romulus,  See p.  328 . but  not  longer,  Senec. 
ib.  is1  Cotifol.  ad  Helv.  16.  Ovid.  Fajl.  iii.  134- 

In  a public  mourning  for  any  fignal  calamity,  the  death  of 
a prince  or  the  like,  there  was  a total  ceffation  from  bufinefs, 
(JUST1TIUM),  either  fpontaneouflv,  or  by  public  appoint- 
ment, Liv.  ix.  7.  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  82.  Lucan,  ii.  17*  Capitohn. 
in  Antonin.  Phil.  7.  when  the  courts  of  jufticc  did  not  fit,  the 
{hops  were  fhut,  CSV.  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  3.  4*  iy-  8-  Suet.  Cal. 
24.  In  exceflive  grief  the  temples  of  the  gods  were  ftruck 
with  ftones,  ( lapidata , i.  e.  lapiJibus  impctita),  and  their  altars 
overturned,  Suet.  Cal.  5.  Senec.  vit.  beat.  36.  Arrian.  Epiclet. 
ii.  22. 

Both  public  and  private  mourning  was  laid  afide  on  account 
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of  the  public  games,  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  6.  Suet.  Ca 1.  6.  for  cer- 
tain facred  rites,  as  thofe  of  Ceres,  &c.  and  for  feveral  other 
caufes  enumerated  by  Fellus,  in  .voce  minuitur.  After  the 
battle  of  Cannae,  by  a decree  of  the  fenate,  the  mourning  of 
the  matrons  was  limited  to  thirty  days,  Liv.  xxii.  5 6.  Val. 
Max.  i.  1.  15.  Immoderate  grief  was  fuppofed  to  be  offen- 
Cve  to  the  Manes,  Tibull.  i.  1.  67.  Stat.  Sylv.  v.  1.  179. 

The  Romans  in  mournipg  kept  themfelves  at  home,  Tacit. 
Ann.  iii.  3.  iv.  8.  P/in.  Ep.  ix.'  13/  avoiding  every  entertain- 
ment and  amufement.  Cic.  Att.  xii.  13.  & c.  Senec.  dec/,  iv.  1. 
Suet.  Cal.  24.  45.  neither  cutting  their  hair  nor  beard,  See  p. 
431.  dreft  in  black,  (LUGUBRIA  fumebant),  Juvenal,  x.  245. 
which  cuftom  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Egyptians,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  xi.  fometimes  in  Ikins,  FeJ/us  in 
pellis  ; laying  afide  every  kind  of  ornament,  Liv.  ix.  7.  Suet. 
Aug.  101.  not  even  lighting  a fire,  Scholiajl.  in  Juvenal  iii. 
214.  Apul.  Met.  ii.  which  was.  efteemed  an  ornament  to  the 
houf z,  Homer.  II.  13.  Hence  Focus  perennis,  i.  e.Jine  luciu. 
Martial,  x.  47.  4 . pervigi/,  Stat.  Sylv.  iv.  5.  13. 

The  women  laid  afide  their  gold  and  purple,  Liv.  xxxiv.  7. 
Ter.  Heaut.  ii.  3.  45.  Under  the  republic,  they  dreft  in  black 
like  the  men  but  under  the  Emperors,  when  party-coloured 
cloaths  came  in  faffiion,  they  wore  white  in  mourning,  Plu- 
tarch, probl.  27.  Herodian.  iv.  2.  6. 

In  a public  mourning,  the  fenators  laid  afide  their  latus  da- 
vits and  rings ; Liv.  ix.  7.  the  magiftrates,  the  badges  of  their 
office,  Cic.  pojl.  red.  in  Sen.  5.  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  4.  Lucan,  ii  18. 
and  the  confuls  did  not  fit  on  their  ufual  feats  in  the  fenate, 
which  were  elevated  above  the  reft  ; but  on  a common  bench, 
(fcde  vu/gari),  Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  8.-  Dio.  lvi.  31.  Dio  fays  that 
the  fenators  in  great  mourning  appeared  in  the  drefs  of  the 
Equites,  xl.  4 6. 

The  Romans  commonly  built  tombs  (fepulchra  v.  conditoria ) 
for  themfelves  during  their  lifetime,  Senec.  brev.  vit.  20.- thus 
the  MAUSOLEUM  ) 0f  Auguftus  in  the  Campus 

Martins  between  the  via  F/aminia  and  tire  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
with  woods  and  walks  around,  Suet.  Aug.  101.  Strab.  v.  p.  23 6. 
Hence  thefe  words  frequently  occur  in  ancient  infcriptions,  V F. 
Vivus  Fecit-,  V.  F.  C.Vivus  faciendum  curavit;  V.  S.P. 
Vivus  sibi  posuit  ; alfo  Se  vivo  fecit.  If  they  did  not 
live  to  finilh  them,  it  was  done  by  their  heirs,  Suet.  Aug.  101. 
who  were  often  ordered  by  the  teftament  to  build  a tomb,  Hor. 
Sat.  ii.  3.  84.  & 5.  105.  P/in.  Ep.  vij.  10.  and  fometimes  did 
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it  at  their  own  expence,  (de  suo,  vel  de  sua  pecunia). 
Pliny7  complains  bitterly  of  the  negledt  of  friends  in  this  re- 
fpedt,  Ibid. 

The  Romans  eredted  tombs  either  for  themfelves  alone, 
with  their  wives,  (SEPULCIIRA  priva,  vel Singularia),  or 
for  themfelves,  their  family,  and  pollerify,  (communia),  Cic. 
Off.  i.  17.  IAMILIAKIA  etHAEREDITARIA,  Martial,  i.  1 17.  Cod. 
13.  likewife  for  their  friends,  who  were  buried  elfewhere,  or 
whofe  bodies  could  not  be  found,  (CENOTAPHION,  vel 
Tumulus  honorarius,  Suet.  CL  1.  vel  inanis,  Virg.  JEn. 
ill.  304.  Horat.  Od.  ii.  o.  21.)  ’Tacit.  Ann.  i.  62.  When  a 
perfon  falfely  reported  to  have  been  dead  returned  home,  he 
did  not  enter  his  houfe  by  the  door,  but  was  let  down  from 
the  roof,  (quafi calitus  miffus),  Plutarch,  q.  Rom.  5. 

The  tombs  of  the  rich  were  commonly  built  of  marble,  Cic. 
Fam.  iv.  12.  Tibull.  iii.  2.  22.  the  ground  inclofed  with  a wall, 
( macerid J,  Suet.  Ner.  33.  50.  or  an  iron  rail,  (ferrea  fepe )> 
Strab.  v.  p.  236.  and  planted  round  with  trees,  Martial,  i. 
89.  3.  as  among  the  Greeks,  Paufan.  ii.  15. 

When  feveral  different  perfons  had  a right  to  the  fame  bu- 
ry ing-ground,  it  was  fometimes  divided  into  parts,  and  each 
part  afligned  to  its  proper  owner. 

Rut  common  fepulchres  were  ufually  built  below  ground, 
and  called  HYPOG7EA,  Pctron.  71.  many  of  which  ftill 
exift  in  different  parts  of  Italy,  under  the  name  of  catacombs. 
There  were  niches  cut  out  in  the  walls,  in  which  the  urns 
were  placed ; thele,  from  their  refemblance  to  the  niches  in  a 
pigeon-houfe,  were  called  Columbaria. 

Sepulchres  were  adorned  with  various  figures  in  fculpture, 
which  are  ftill  to  be  feen,  Cic.  Tufc.  jfh  v.  23.  Virg.  JEn.  vi. 
233.  with  ftatues,  Liv.  xxxviii.  5 6.  columns,  Ac. 

But  what  deferves  particular  attention,  is  the  infeription  or 
epitaph,  (TI  MJLUS,  imypafb,  Epitaphium,  t/r/ Elogium), 
exprefftd  fometimes  in  profe,  and  fometimes  in  verfe,  Ovid. 
JHer.  xiv.  128  Martial,  x.  7 I.  Cic.  Tufc.  i.  14.  Arch.  I I.  Sc- 
necl.  xvii.  io.  Fin.  ii.  35-  Pi/.  29.  Virg.  Eel.  v.  43.  Suet.  Cl.  12. 
Plin.  ep.  ix.  20.  S/7.  xv.  44.  ufually  beginning  with  thefe  letters, 
D.  M.  S.  Dis  Manibus  Sacrum,  Prudent.  Symmach.  i.  402. 
Gell.  x.  18.  vel  Memorize,  Suet.  Fit.  10.  then  the  name  of 
the  perfon  followed,  his  charadter,  and  the  principal  circum- 
ftances  of  his  life.  Often  thefe  words  are  ufed,  Hie  situs 
est  vel  Jacet,  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  378.  Fajl.  iii.  3,73.  Tibull.  i- 3 , 55* 
iii.  2*  2y*  Martial,  vi.  52*  Virg.  \ ii.  3.  P/iw.  ep.  yi.  10.  Senec. 
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ep.  78.  If  he  had  lived  happily  in  marriage,  thus,  Sine  que- 
rela, sine  jurgio,  vel  offer.fa,  vel  difcordia , Plin.  ep.  viii.  5. 

When  the  body  was  fimply  interred  without  a tomb,  an  in- 
fcription  was  fometimes  put  on  the  (tone-coffin,  as  on  that 
of  Nuraa,  Liv.  xl  29. 

There  was  an  a£tion  for  violating  the  tombs  of  the  dead, 
(Sfpulghri  vjgLati  actio),  Cic.  Tufc.  i.  12.  Scnec.  Contr . 
iv.  4.  The  puniffiment  was  a fine,  the  lofs  of  a hand,  [ina- 
rms amputatio ) *,  working  in  the  mines,  ( damnatio  ad  metaHitm)3 
baniihment  or  death. 

A tomb  was  violated  by  demolition,  by  converting  it  to  im- 
proper purpofes,  or  by  burying  in  it  thofe  who  were  not  enti- 
tled, [alienos  inferetido ) Cic.  legg.  ii.  26.  D.  de  fep.  viol.  47.  12. 
Tombs  often  ferved  as  lurking  places  for  the  perfecuted  Chri- 
ftians,  Chryfojl.  Horn.  40.  and  others,  Martial,  i.  35.  iii.  92.  15. 

The  body  was  violated  by  handling,  /.  4.  C.  de  fep.  viol.  ix.  19, 
or  mutilating  it,  which  was  fometimes  done  for  magical  purpo- 
fes, fhtinclil.  dec/.  15.  /I pul.  Met.  ii.  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  69.  by 
dripping  it  of  any  thing  valuable,  as  gold,  arms,  & c.  Id. 
69.  Phadr.  i.  27.  3.  or  by  tranfporting  it  to  another  place, 
without  leave  obtained  from  the  Pontifex  Maximus , from  the 
Emperor,  or  the  magidrate  of  the  place,  Dig.  £5"  Cod . Plin.  ep.  x. 
73.  & 74. 

Some  confecrated  temples  to  the  memory  of  their  friends, 
as  Cicero  propofed  to  his  daughter  Tullia  ; which  defign  he 
frequently  mentions  in  his  letters  to  Atticus,  xii.  1 8.  19.  35.  36. 
41.  43.  &c.  LaBatit.  i.  15.  This  was  a very  antient  cudom, 
Plin.  27.  and  probably  the  origin  of  idolatry,  Wifd.  xiv.  15. 

The  highed  honours  were  decreed  to  illudrious  perfons  af- 
ter death,  Minuc.  Felix,  in  Oftav.  The  Romans  worffiipped 
their  founder  Romulus,  as  a god,  under  the  name  of  Quiri- 
nus,  Liv.  i.  16.  Hence  afterwards  the  folemn  CONSECRA- 
TION ( ) of  the  Emperors,  by  a decree  of  the  fenate. 
Herodian.  iv.  2.  who  were  thus  faid  to  be  ranked  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  gods,  ( in  deorum  numerum , inter  vel  in  deos  referri , 
Suet.  Cief.  88.  ccelo  dicari , Plin.  Pan.  1 j.  &c.)  alfo  fome  Em- 
prefles.  Suet.  Cl.  ji.  Tacit.  Ann.  v.  2.  xvi.  21.  Temples  and 
prieds  were  affigned  to  them,  fee  p.  31 1.  They  were  invoked 
with  prayers,  Virg.  G.  i.  42.  Men  fwore  by  their  name  or  ge- 
nius, and  offered  vi&ims  on  their  altars,  Horat.  ep.  ii.  1.  16. 

The  real  body  was  burnt,  and  the  remains  buried  in  the 
ufual  manner.  J3ut  a waxen  image  of  the  deceafed  was  made 
to  the  life;  which,  after  a variety  of  ridiculous  ceremonies  paid 
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to  it  for  feven  days  in  the  palace,  was  carried  on  a couch  in 
folemn  proceffion  on  the  fhoulders  of  young  men  of  equeflrian 
^nd  patrician  rank,  firft  to  the  Forum , where  the  dirge  wag 
fung  by  a choir  of  boys  and  girls  of  the  mod  noble  defcent  ; 
then  to  the  Campus  Martins,  where  it  was  burnt,  with  a vafb 
quantity  of  the  richeft  odours  and  perfumes,  on  a lofty  and 
.magnificent  pile  ; from  the  top  of  which,  an  eagle  let  loofe 
was  fuppofed  to  convey  the  prince’s  foul  to  heaven,  Herodian , 
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fiT  HE  principal  Roman  weight  was  AS  or  libra,  a pound  $ 
which  was  divided  into  twelve  parts,  or  ounces,  (UNCLE) : 
thus,  uncia,  an  ounce,  or  T'2  of  an  as  ; '/extans,  2 ounces,  or 
T\,  quadrans,  3,  or  triens,  4,  -*t,  or  \ ; quincunx,  5,  or 
Y5 ; fcmis,  6,  or  4 ; fiptunx,  7,  or  T75;  bes,  or  bejfis,  8,  T85,  or 
^ ; dodratis,  9,  J>5,  or  ; dextans,  or  decunx,  10,  {5,  or  | ; dc- 
urix,  1 1 ounces,  or  of  an  as. 

The  UNCI  A wns  alfo  divided  thus , femuncia,  \,  the  half 
of  an  ounce,  or  ^ of  an  as;  due/la  ftcilicus,  vel  -urn,  £ ; 
fextula,  ^ ; drachma,  ; hemifefcla,  i e.  f emifextula , -Jj ; tre- 
mijfis,  fcrupulus , fcriptulum,  vel  fcripulum,  of  an  ounce,  or 

of  an  as,  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  36. 

AS  was  applied  to  any  thing  divided  into  twelve  parts ; as, 
an  inheritance,  fee  p.  61.  an  acre,  Liv.  viii.  1 1.  liquid  meafure, 
fie  p.  455.  or  the  mtereft  of  money,  &c.  Hence  probably  our 
word  acc,  or  unit. 

The  Roman  pound  was  equal  to  10  ounces,  18  pennyweights, 
1 3^  grains  of  Englilh  Troy  weight,  or  nearly  1 2 ounces  Avoir- 
dupoife. 

The  Greek  weights  mentioned  by  Roman  authors,  are  chief- 
ly the  talent,  divided  into  60  mince,  and  the  mina  into  100 
drachma.  The  mina  w'as  nearly  equal  to  the  Roman  libra. 

Englifh  TROY  weight , by  which  filver  and  gold  are  weigh- 
ed, is  as  follows:  24  grains,  1 penny-weight;  20.  pwt.  1 
Ounce  ; 12  oz.  1 pound.  But  Apothecaries,  in  compounding 
pnedicines,  make  20  grains  1 fcruple  ; 3 s.  1 drachm  : 8 dr. 

1 ounce;  1202.  1 pound.  Avoirdupoife weight,  by  which  larger 
T ' ! ' and 
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ar.d  coarfer  commodities  are  weighed,  16  drams,  one  ounce; 
16  oz.  i pound. 

The  Romans,  like  other  ancient  nations,  Strab.  iii.  155.  at 
firft  had  no  coined  money,  ( pecunia  fignata ),  but  either  ex- 
changed commodities  with  one  another,  or  ufed  a certain 
weight  of  uncoined  brafs,  (aes  rude),  or  other  metal:  Hence 
the  various  names  of  money  alfo  denote  weight  •,  fo  pendere  for 
folvere,  to  pay,  Jlipendium,  (a  Jiipe  pendenda),  foldiers  pay,  Fejl- 
11s ; becaufe  at  firft  it  was  weighed,  and  not  counted.  Thus, 
talentum  and  tnina  among  the  Greeks,  Jhekel  among  the  He- 
brews, and  pound  among  us. 

Several  Greek  words  are  fuppofed  to  allude  to  the  original 
cuftom  of  exchanging  commodities,  thus,  to  purchafe 

or  exchange,  by  giving  a lamb,  <»/>*<’ c,  agnus ) •,  unoyM,  by 

giving  an  afs,  («wi  ajinus ) ; *•»*«,  by  giving  a foal,  (c- 

quuleus ),  or  the  young  of  any  animal. 

Servius  Tullius  firft  ftamped  pieces  of  brafs  with  the  image  of 
cattle,  oxen,  fwine,  &c. (PECUDEs).whencePECUNlA, money, 
Ovid.  Fajl.  v.  281.  ( Servius  rex  avium  boumque  effigie  primus  as 
ftgnavit , Plin.  xxxiii.  3.  Ms  pecore  notavit ; Varro.  R.  R.  ii.'  1. 
Plutarch,  q.  Rom.  40.)  Silver  was  firft  coined,  A.  U.  484. 
five  years  before  the  firft  Punic  war,  or,  according  to  others, 
A.  U.  498.  and  gold,  fixty-two  years' after,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3.  40. 
Liv.  ep.  xv.  Silver  coins  however  feem  to  have  been  in  ufe  at 
Rome  before  that  time,  but  of  foreign  coinage,  Liv.  viii.  1 1. 
The  Roman  coins  were  then  only  of  brafs. 

Hence  2ES,  or  ara  plur.  is  put  for  money  in  general,  Ho - 
rat.  art.  p.  345.  ep.  1.  7.23.  dureos nummos as  dicimui,  Ulpian. 
JF.re  mutare , to  buy  or  fell ; as  alienum , debt ; annua  ara9 
yearly  pay,  Liv.  v.  4.  ararium,  the  treafury  ; as  militare , mo- 
ney for  paying  the  foldiers,  given  from  the  treafury  to  the 
Qureftor  by  the  Fribuni  ararii,  Afcon.  et  Feft.  or  by  them  to 
the  foldiers.  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  36.  Homo  aratitsj  a monied  man. 
Plant.  Moll.  iv.  2.  9.  as  fome  read  the  palfage  : So  tribuni  non 
tam  ccrati , i.  e.  bene  nummati,  quam  ut  appellantur,  ararii , 
i.  e.  acre  corrupti,  vel  in  ararios  aut  Carites  referendi , Cic. 
Att.  1.  16.  See  p.  1 28.  JEra  vetufla , i.  e.  prifea  monetay  antient 
money  ; Ovid.  Fuji.  i.  220^  but  JEra  veteray  old  crimes  or 
debts  ; Cic.  V err.  v.  1,3.  JErufcare  vel  afculari  to  get  money 
by  any  means  ; Fejl.  et  Senec.  de  clem.  ii.  6.  JErufcator , vel  ef- 
culator , a low  beggarly  fellow,  a fortune-teller,  or  the  like. 
Gel.  ix.  2.  xiv.  1.  ebaratus,  opprefied  with  debt,  a debtor. 

3 0^2  Liv. 
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Liv.  2 6.  40.  Cetf  B.  G.  i.  3.  Tacit,  Ann.  vi.  17.  In  meo  are  eft, 
i.  e.  in  boms  meis,  vel  in  meo  cenfu . mine,  my  friend,  Cic.  Fam. 
xiii.  62.  xv.  14.  as  circumforaneum,  money  borrowed  from 
bankers,  ( argentarii ),  who  had  (hops  in  porticos  round  the 
Forum,  Cic.  Att.  ii.  1. 

Money  was  likewife  called  STIPS  (a  Jlipando ),  from  being 
crammed  in  a Cell,  that  it  might  occupy  lefs  room,  Varr.  L. 
L.  iv.  3 6.  But  this  word  is  ufually  put  for  a fmall  coin,  as  we 
fay  a penny , or  farthing , offered  to  the  gods  at  games  or  the 
like,  Cic.  legg  ii  16.  Liv.  25.  12.  Tacit.  Ann.  xiv.  15.  Suet. 
Aug.  57.  or  given  as  an  alms  to  a beggar,  Id.  91.  or  to  any 
one  as  a new  year’s  gift,  (strena),  Id.  Cal.  42.  or  by  way  of 
contribution  for  any  public  purpofe,  Plin-  xxxiii.  ro.  f.  48. 
Xxxrv.  5. 

The  firft  brafs  coin  (nummus  vel  humus  aris , a Numa  ' 
regC,  vel  a *«&>(  lex),  was  called  AS,  anciently  ajfis,  (from  as)-, 
of  a pound  weight,  ( libralis ).  The  higheft  valuation  of  for- 
tune ( cenfus  mahitnus)  under  Servius,  was  an  too, coo  pound 
weight  of  brafs,  ( centum  millia  aris , fc.  ajfmm,  vel  librarum), 
Liv.  i.  43. 

The  other  brafs  coins,  befides  the  as,  were  femiffes,  trientes, 
quadrantes,  and  feXt  antes.  The  quadrants  is  alfo  called  ter- 
tJNClus,  Cic.  Fam.  ii.  17.  Att.  v.  2Q.  [a  tribus  unciis),  Plin. 
xxxiii.  3.  f.  13. 

Thefe  coins  at  firft  had  the  full  weight  which  their  names 
imported,  hence  in  later  times  called  iES  GRAVE,  Plin. 
xxxiii.  3.  f.  13. 

This  name  was  ufed  particularly  after  the  weight  of  the 
as  ivas  diminifhed,  to  denote  the  ancient  ftandard,  Liv.  iv. 
41.  60.  v.  Ii.  Senec.  ad  Helv.  12.  becaufe  when  the  fum  was 
large,  the  ajjes  were  weighed  and  not  counted.  Servius  on 
Virgil  makes  as  grave  to  be  lumps  ( majfa ) of  rough  copper, 
or  uncoined  brafs,  ( aris  rudis  J,  Atn.  vi.  862. 

In  the  firft  Punic  war,  on  account  of  the  fcarcity  of  money, 
ajjes  were  ftruck  weighing  only  the  fixth  part  of  a pound,  or 
two  ounces  > (ajjl's  fcxtantario  pondere  feriebantur ),  which  paf- 
fed  for  the  fame  value  as  thofe  of  a pound  weight  had  done  > 
whence,  fays  Pliny,  the  Republic  gained  five  fixths,  ( ita  quin- 
que  partes  facia  lucri J,  and  thus  difcharged  its  debt.  I he  mark 
of  the  as  then  was  a double  Janus  on  one  fide,  and  the  beak  or 
Item  of  a (hip  on  the  other,  Plutarch,  q.  Rom.  40.  See  Ovid.  Faft . 
i.  229.  &c.  of  the  triehs and qttadrans , a boat,  [rates)-,  ■whence 
*hey  are  fomctimes  called  Ratiti,  Fejlus > Plin.  ibid. 
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In  the  fecond  Punic  war,  while  Fabius  was  di&ator,  the 
ajfes  were  made  to  weigh  only  one  ounce,  (uncialet)  ; and  af- 
terwards, by  the  law  of  Papirius,  A.  U.  563.  half  an  ounce, 
(femunciales  ),  Plin.  xxxiii.  3.  f.  13. 

The  fum  of  three  a/fes  was  called  trejft ; of  ten  affes,  de- 
cujfts  ; of  twenty,  vicejjis ; and  fo  on  to  a hundred,  Centus- 
sis,  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  3 6.  viii.  49.  Per/,  v.  76.  191.  Cell.  xv. 
15.  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  13.  but  there  were  no  fuch  coins. 

The  filver  coins  were  DhNARIUS,  the  value  of  which 
was  ten  ajfes  or  ten  pounds  of  brafs,  ( Deni  aris , fc.  a/fes),  mark- 
ed with  rhe  letter  X.— QUINARIUS,  five  ajfes,  marked  V. 
— and  SESTERTIUS,  two  a/fes  and  a half,  ( qua/i  sesquiter- 
tius),  commonly  marked  by  the  letters  L.  L.  S.  for  Libra  li- 
bra /emis;  or  by  abbreviation,  H.  S.  and  often  called  absolute- 
ly NUMMUS,  becaufe  it  was  in  molt  frequent  ufe,  Cic.  Verr. 
iii.  60.  8c  61. 

The  impreflion  on  filver  coins,  {not a argenti ),  was  ufually 
on  one  fide,  carriages,  drawn  by  two  or  four  beafts,  [biga  vel 
quadriga ) ; whence  they  are  called  BIGATI  and  QU ADRI- 
GATI,  fc.  nummi,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3.  Liv.  xxii.  52.  xxiii.  15. 
and  on  the  reverfe,  the  head  of  Roma  with  an  helmet. 

On  fome  filver  coins  was  marked  the  figure  of  vi£lory, 
hence  called  VICTORIATI,  Cic.  Font.  5.  Sjhiinftil.  vi.  3. 
ftamped  by  the  Clodian  law,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3.  of  the  fame  value 
with  the  quinarii. 

From  every  pound  of  filver  were  coined  100  denarii;  fo 
that  at  firft  a pound  of  filver  was  equal  in  value  to  a thoufand 
pounds  of  brafs.  Whence  we  may  judge  of  the  Scarcity  of  Sil- 
ver at  that  time  in  Rome.  But  afterwards  the  cafe  was  alter- 
ed. For  when  the  weight  of  the  as  was  diminifhed,  it  bore 
the  fame  proportion  to  the  denarius  as  before,  till  it  was  redu- 
ced to  one  ounce  ; and  then  a denarius  palled  for  fixteen  a/fes, 
(except  in  the  military  pay,  in  wdrich  it  continued  to  pafs  for 
ten  ajfes,  at  leaft  under  the  republic,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3.  for  in  the 
time  of  Tiberius  it  appears  no  fuch  exception  was  made,  Tacit, 
rfnn.  1.  17.)  a quinarius  for  eight  ajfes,  and  a f e/ertius  for  four; 
which  proportion  continued  when  the  as  was  reduced  to  half 
an  ounce,  Plin.  ibid.  Hence  argentum  are fclutum,  i.  e.  an  as 
for  a /e/ertius,  or  the  fourth  part,  Sail.  Cat.  33.  See  p.  4 6. 

But  the  weight  of  the  Silver  money  alfo  varied,  and  was 
different  under  the  emperors  from  what  it  had  been  under  the 
republic. 

Varro  mentions  filver  coins  of  lefs  value;  Libella,  worth 

an 
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an  as,  or  the  tenth  part  of  a denarius  ; Sembella,  (quafi  fe- 
milibella),  worth  half  a pound  of  brafs,  or  the  twentieth  part 
of  a denarius,  and  teruncius,  the  fortieth  part  of  a denarius, 
Varro  de  ling.  Lat.  iv.  36.  But  Cicero  puts  the  libella  for  the 
fmalleft  filver  coin,  Verr.  ii.  10.  Rofc.  C.  4.  as  well  as  the 
teruncius,  Fin.  iii.  14.  Att.  v.  20.  Fam.  ii.  17.  this,  however, 
he  does  only  proverbially  ; as  we  fay  a penny  or  a farthing. 

A golden  coin  was  firft  ftruck  at  Rome  in  the  fecond  Punic 
war,  in  the  confullliip  of  C.  Claudius  Nero  and  M.  Livius  Sa- 
linator,  A.  U.  546,  called  AUREUS,  or  aureus  nummus,  equal 
in  weight  to  two  denarii  and  a quinarius , and  in  value  to  twen- 
ty-five denarii,  or  100  feflertii,  Suet.  Oth.  4.  Tacit.  Hift.  1.  24. 
Hence  the  fee  allowed  to  be  taken  by  a lawyer  is  called  by 
Tacitus  dena  fejiertia,  Ann.  xi.  7.  by, Pliny  decern  millia , fc. 
H.  S.  Ep.  v.  21.  and  by  Ulpian  centum  auf.ei,  D.  i.  n.de 
extr.  cognit.  fee  p.  1 89.  all  of  which  were  equivalent. 

The  common  rate  of  gold  to  filver  under  the  republic  was 
tenfold;  [ut  pro  argenteis  decent  aureus  units  valeret),  Liv-  38. 
1 1.  But  Julius  Ctefar  got  fo  much  gold  by  plundering,  that 
he  exchanged  it  ( promercale  divideret ),  for  3000  fejiertii,  or 
750  denarii  the  pound,  i.  e.  a pound  of  gold  for  7|  pounds  of 
filver,  Suet.  Ceef.  54.  ' 

The  aureus  in  later  ages  was  called  SOLIDUS,  but  then 
greatly  inferior,  both  in  weight  and  beauty,  to  the  golden 
coins  ftruck  under  the  republic  and  firft  emperors,  Latnprid. 
in  Alex.  39. 

At  firft  forty  aurei  were  made  from  a pound  of  gold,  with 
much  the  fame  images  as  the  lilver  coins.  But  under  the  la- 
ter emperors  they  were  mixed  with  alloy  ; and  thus  their  in- 
trinfic  value  was  diminifhed.  Hence  a different  number  of  au- 
rei were  made  from  a pound  of  gold  at  different  times ; un- 
der Nero  45,  Plin.  33.  3.  but  under  Conftantine  72. 

The  emperors  ufually  imprefled  on  their  coins  their  own 
image,  Juvenal,  xiv.  291.  This  was  firft  done  by  Julius  Cse- 
far,  according  to  a decree  of  the  fenate,  Dio . xliv.  4. 

The  effay  or  trial  of  gold  was  called  OBRUSSA,  Plin.  33. 
3.  Cic.  Brut.  74.  Senec.  Ep.  13.  f.  19.  hence  aurum  ad  obruf- 
fam,  fc.  exaElum,  the  pureft  gold.  Suet.  Ner.  44.  ARGEN- 
TUM FUSTULATUM,  the  fineft  filver,  Ibid.  Martial,  vii.  85. 
vel  purutn  putuin,  Gell.  vi.  5.  ARGEN  TUM  infeElum  vel  rude, 
bullion,  unwrought  or  uncoined  filver  \fadlum,  plate  •,  fgnatum, 
coined  filver,  Liv . xxvii.  18.  xxxiv.  52.  NUMMUS  afper , 
new-coined,  Suet.  ib.  Senec.  Ep.  19.  veins  vel  iriius , old,  See. 

Some 
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Some  coins  were  indented,  (ferrati J,  Tacit,  de  Mor.  Ger- 
man. 5. 

Befides  the  ordinary  coins,  there  were  various  medals  ftruck 
to  commemorate  important  events,  properly  called  Medalli- 
ons : for  what  we  commonly  term  Rowan  medals , were  their 
current  money.  When  an  a£tion  deferved  to  be  recorded  on 
a coin,  it  was  ftamped  and  iffued  out  of  the  mint. 

Money  was  coined  in  the  temple  of  Juno  Monet  a *,  whence 
money.  The  confuls  at  firft  are  thought  to  have  had  the 
charge  of  it.  But  particular  officers  were  afterwards  created 
for  that  purpofe.  Seep.  147 

There  are  feveral  Grecian  coins  mentioned  by  Roman  wri- 
ters, fome  of  them  equal  to  Roman  coins,  and  fome  not : 
DRACHMA,  equal  to  a denarius  : but  fome  make  it  to  be  as 
nine  to  eight ; MINA,  equal  to  100  drachma,  or  to  a Roman 
libra  or  pound  of  filver,  Plin.  xxi.  34.  TALENTUM,  equal 
to  fixty  mi  net,  or  Roman  pounds : TE  FRADRACHMA  vel 
-urn,  equal  to  four  drachma  or  denarii,  as  Its  name  imports, 
Liv.  xxxvii.  46.  Cic.  Fam.  xii.  13.  but  Livy,  according  to  the 
common  reading,  makes  it  three  denarii,  Liv.  xxxiv.  52.  O- 
BOLUS,  the  fixthpartof  a denarius  or  drachma , Plin.  xxi.  34. 


METHOD  of  COMPUTING  MONET, 


*pHE  Romans  ufually  computed  fums  of  money  by  SES- 
TERTII or  SESTERFIA.  Sejlertium  is  the  name  of  3 
fu  m,  not  of  a coin. 

When  a numeral  noun  is  joined  with  fejlertii , it  means  juft 
fo  many  fefterces  ; thus,  decern  fejlertii , ten  fefterces : but 
■when  it  is  joined  with  fejlertia,  it  means  fo  many  thoufand  fef- 
fertii ; thus,  decern  fejlertia,  ten  thoufand  fefterces. 

SESTERTIUM,  Mille fejlertii,  mil/e  nummi,  v.  fejlertii  num- 
mi : mille  fejlertium,  mille  nummum  vel  fejlertium  nummum; 
mille  H.  S.  vel  H.  S.  2500  aris,  fc.  affes  ; 250  denarii  vel  drach- 
wdenote  the  fame  fum. 

When  a numeral  adverb  is  joined  to  fejlertium,  it  means  fo 
many  hundred  thoufand  fejlertii',  thus,  ejuadragies  fejlertium  is 
the  fame  with  quadragies  centena  millia  fejiertiorum  numinorum, 
<jr  auater  millifs  mille  fejlertii , four  millions  of fejlertii.  Some- 
time? 
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times  the  adverb  (lands  by  itfelf,  and  depotes  the  fame  thing; 
thus,  decies , victes  vel  vigefies , fc.  fejlertium exprefied  more 
f*4iy,  decies  centena,  fc.  millia fejlertium,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  3.  15. 
Juvenal,  x.  335.  and  completely,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  10.  So  alfo  in 
fumsof  brafs,  decies  itris,  fc.  centena  millia  ajfsum,  Liv.  xxiv.  1 1. 
For  when  we  fay  deni  eeris,  centum  avis,  &,c.  ajfes  is  always  to 
be  fupplied. 

When  fums  are  marked  by  letters,  if  the  letters  have  a 
line  over  them,  centena  millia  is  underlined,  as  in  the  cafe  of 
the  numeral  adverbs  ; thus,  H.  S.  M.  C.  fignifies  the  fame 
with  millies  centies,  i.  e.  110,000,000  fejlertii  or  numrni , 
L.  888,020  : 16  : 8;  whereas  H.  S.  M.  C.  without  the  crofs 
line,  denotes  only  1 100  fejlertii,  L.  8 : 17  : 7^d. 

When  the  numbers  are  diflinguifhed  by  points  in  two  or 
three  orders,  the  firfl  towards  the  right  hand  fignifies  units, 
the  fecond  thoufands,  and  the  third  hundred  thoufands ; thus, 
III.  XII.  DC.  HS.  denotes  300,000  ; i2,oeo,  and  600  H.  S. 
in  all  making  3 1 2,6co  fejlertii,  L.  5047  : 3 : <). 

Pliny  fays,  xxxiii.  3.  that  feven  years  before  the  firfi:  Pu- 
nic war,  there  was  in  the  Roman  treafury  atiri  pondo  XVI. 
DCCCX.  argenti  ponds,  XXII.  LXX.  et  in  numerato,  LXII. 
LXXV.  CCCC.  that  is,  168 10  pounds  of  gold,  22070 
pounds  of  filver,  and  in  ready  money,  6,275,400  fejlertii , 
L.  50,741  : 10  : 2\.  But  thefe  fums  are  otherwife  marked 
thus,  auri  pondo  XVI-  M-  DCCCX.  argenti  XXII.  M.  LXX. 

et  in  numerato  LXil.  LXXV.  M.  CCCC. 

When  fejiertium  ncut.  is  ufed,  pondo  is  undcrflood,  that  is, 
two  pounds  and  a half  of  filver,  or  a thoufand  fejlertii,  Liv. 
xxii.  23. 

When  H.  S.  or  fejlertium  is  put  after  dcccm  millia  or  the  like, 
it  is  in  tire  genitive  plural  iax  fejlertiorum,  and  (lands  for  fo  ma- 
ny  fejlertii,  which  may  be  otherwife  exprefied  by  decern  fejlertia. 
Sec.  But  fejlertium,  when  joined  with  decies  or  the  like,  is  in 
the  nominative  or  accufative  fingular,  and  is  a compendious 
wav  of  expreffing  decies  centies  fejlertium , i.  e,  decies  centum  vel 
decies  centena  millia  JcJlcrtihm  v.  fejlertiorum. 

The  Romans  fometimes  exprefied  fums  by  talents ; thus  de- 
■cem  millia  ialentum,  and  fejlertium  bis  millies  et  quadringenties, 
are  equivalent,  Cic. Rabir.  Pojl . 8.  So  100  talents  and  600,000 
denarii,  Liv.  xxxiv.  50. — or  by  pounds,  pondo,  i.  c. 

pondere  in  the  ablative,  for  thefe  words  are  often  joined,  as 
we  fay  pounds  in  weight ; and  when  PONDO  is  put  by  itie!  as 
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:<n  indeclinable  noun,  for  a pound  ox  pounds ; it  is  fuppofed  even 
then  by  the  bed  critics  to  be  in  the  ablative,  and  to  have  libra 
ox  lib  ns  underftood.  (See  Grotiovius  de  pec.  vet.  J,  Plant.  Pfeud. 
iii.  2.  27.  Rud.  iv.  2.  9.  Men.  iii.  3.  3.  & 18.  Macrob.Sat.  iit. 
15.  Columel.  xii.  20.  2#.  Liv.  xxvi.  47.  iii.  29.  iv.  20.  xxii.23. 
Cell.  ii.  24.  xx.  1.  Cic.  Cluent.  64.  /nwn/.  ii-40-  lit.  1. 

The  Roman  libra  contained  twelve  ounces  of  filver,  and  was 
worth  about  L.  3 Sterling;  the  talent,  nearly  L.  19.3. 

But  the  common  computation  was  by  feftertii  or  nummi. 

A SESTERTIUS  is  reckoned  to  have  been  worth  of  our 
money  one  penny  3!  farthings;  a QUINARIUS  or  vicloria- 
tus,  3d.  35  q.  a DENARIUS,  7 d.  3 q.  the  AUREUS,  or 
gold  coin,  16  s.  ifd.  a SES'TER TIUM,  or  a thon^ad  feftertii, 

L.  8 : 1 : 54 ten  feftertii , is.  jd.  1 \ q.— an  hundred  feftertii, 

16s.  id.  3q. — ten  feftertia,  or  10,000  feftertii , L.  80  : 14  : 7* 
— an  hundred  feftertia , vel  decies  feftertium,  vel  decies  centena 
millia  nummum,  fftertium,  or  1 00,000 feftertii,  L.  8072  18:4. 
— Centies , vel  Centies  H.  S.  L.  80,-29  : 3 : 4; — Millies  II.  S. 
L.  807,291  : 13  : 4; — Millies  Centies  H.  S.  L.  888,020  : 16  : 8, 
See.  Hence  we  may  form  fome  notion  of  certain  inftaticeson 
j-ecorcl  of  Roman  wealth  and  luxury. 

Craflus  is  faid  to  have  pofielTed  in  lands  bis  millies , i.  e. 
L.  1,614,583  t 6 : 8,  befides  money,  flaves,  and  houfehold-fur- 
niture,  Plin.  xxxiii,  no.  f.  47.  wh’Rh  may  be  eftimuted  at  as 
much  more,  (alter t/m  tantum).  In  the  opinion  of  Craflus,  no  one 
deferved  to  be  called  rich  who  could  not  maintain  an  army,  Cic. 
Off.  1.8.  or  a legion>  Plin.  xxxiii.  ic. — Seneca,  ter  millies, 
L.  2,421,875,  Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  42.  —Pallas  the  freedman  of 
Claudius,  an  equal  fum,  Id.  xii.  53.  — Lentulus  the  augur, 
■quater  millies,  L.  3,229.166  : 13  : 4.  Sense,  de  benef  ii.  27. — C. 
Caccilius  Claudius  Ifidorus,  although  he  had  loft  a great  part 
of  his  fortune  in  the  civil  war,  left  by  his  will  41 16  flaves, 
3600  yoke  of  oxen,  257,000  of  other  cattle,  in  ready  money, 
H.  S.  fexcentics , L.  484,375,  Plin.  ib. 

Auguftus  received  by  the  teftaments  of  his  friends  quater  de- 
cies millies , L.  32,291,666  : 13  14.  Suet.  Aug.  ult.  He  left  in 
legacies  to  the  Roman  people,  i.  e.  to  the  public,  quadringenties , 
and  to  the  tribes  or  poorer  citizens,  (tribuhus  vel  plebi ),  Tri- 
CiES  quinquies,  Suet.  ibid.  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  8. 

Tiberius  left  at  his  death  vigefies  fepties  millies , L.  21,796,875, 
which  Caligula  lavilhed  away  in  lefs  than  one  year,  Suet.  Cal.  37. 

Vefpafian,  at  his  acceffion  to  the  empire,  faid,  that  to  fup- 
port  the  commonwealth,  there  was  need  of  quadringenties  mil- 

2,  R lift' 
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lies,  L. ,322,916,666  : 13  : 4,  an  immenfe  fum  ! more  than 
the  national  debt  of  Britain  * ! Suet.  Vefp.  1 6. 

The  debt  of  Milo  i3  faid  to  have  amounted  to  H.  S.  feptin- 
genties,  L.  565,104  13:4,  P/in.  xxxvi.  15.  f.  24. 

Ctefar,  before  he  enjoyed  any  office,  owed  1 300  talents, 
L.  25 1,875,  Plut.  When,  after  his  praetorfhip,  he  fet  out  for 
Spain,  he  is  reported  to  have  faid,  Bis  mil/ies  et  quingentiesfibi 
deeffe,  vt  nihil  haberet,  i.  e.  That  he  was  L.  2,018,229  : 3 : 4, 
worfe  than  nothing.  A fum  hardly  credible!  Appian.' tie  bell, 
eiv.  ii.  432.  When  he  firft  entered  Borne  in  the  beginning 
of  the  civil  war,  he  took  out  of  the  treafury  L.  1,095,979,  P/w. 
xxxiii.  3.  and  brought  into  it,  at  the  end  of  the  civil  war,  above 
L.  4,843,750,  ( amplius  fexies  mil/ies ),  Veil.  ii.  56.  He  is  faid 
to  have  purchafcd  the  friendffiip  of  Cur'o,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  civil  war,  by  a bribe  of fcxcenties  fejlertium , L.  484,37^, 
Dio.  xl.  60.  Veil.  Max.  ix.  1.  6.  V el.  Pat.  ii.  48.  and  that  of 
the  conful,  L.  Paulus,  the  colleague  of  Marcellus,  A.  704.  by 
1 50c  talents,  about  L.  279,500,  Appian.  B.  C.  ii.443.  Plutarch, 
in  Ctrf.  isf  Pomp.  (S  Suet.  Chef.  29.  Of  Curio  Lucan  fays,  Hie 
vendidit  urban,  iv.  ult.  Venaii  Curio  lingua,  i.  269.  and  Virgil, 
as  it  is  thought,  Vendidit  hie  auro  patriam,  JEn.  vi.  621.  But 
this  Curio  afterwards  met  with  the  fate  which  as  a traitor  to 
his  country  he  deferved,  being  llain  by  Juba  in  Africa,  Dio. 
xli.  42.  Lybieas  cn  nobile  corpus  pajeit  aves ! tiullo  cont stilus 
Curio  bujio,  Lucan,  iv.  809. 

Antony,  on  the  Ides  of  March,  when  Ctefar  was  killed,  ow- 
ed quadringentics,  L.  322,916  : 13  : 4,  which  he  paid  before 
t^ie-  kalends  of  April,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  37.  and  fquandered  of  the 
public  money,  fejlertium  fepties  tvill/es,  L.  5,651,041  113:4, 
Cic.  Phil.  v.  4.  xii.  5. 

Cicero  at  firfl  charged  Verres  with  having  plundered  the 
Sicilians  of  fejlertium  mil/ies , in  Ctecil  5.  but  afterwards  ex- 
acted only  quadringentics,  A£lio  in  Verr.  18. 

Apicius  wafted  on  luxurious  living  fexcenties  fejlertium, 
L.  484,375  ; Seneca  fays,  fejlertium  mil/ies  in  culinam  confump- 
ft,  and  being  at  laft  obliged  to  examine  the  ftate  of  his 
affairs,  found  that  he  had  remaining  only  fejlertium  centies, 
L.  80,729  : 3 : 4 , a fum  which  he  thought  too  fmall  to  live 
upon,  and  therefore  ended  his  days  by  poifon,  Setiec.  confol.  ad 
JAelv.  10.  Martial,  iii.  22.  Dio.  lvii.  19. 

Pliny  fays,  that  in  his  time  Lollia  Paulina  wore  in 
full  drefs  jewels  to  the  value  of  quadragies  fefterium , L. 32,201  : 
13:4,  or,  as  others  read  the  paffage,  quadringentics  fejlertium , 
L 322,916:  13  : 4.  Plin.  x.  35.  f.  57. 

Julius 

* In  the  year  1791,  when  this  book  was  firfl  publilhed. 
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Julius  G.efar  prefented  Servilia,  the  mother  of  M.  Brutus, 
with  a pearl  worth  fexagies  JeJ/ertioy  L 48,417,  I os  Suet.  Laf. 
50.  Cleopatra  at  a fealt  with  Antony  fwallowed  a pearl  di£- 
folved  in  vinegar  worth  centies  H.  S.  L ■ 80,729  : 3 : 4 ; P/in. 
ibid . Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  13.  Clodius,  the  fon  of  yEfopus,  the  tra- 
gedian, fwallowed  one  worth  decies,  L.  8072  : 18:  4*  ^ a 
Max.  ix.  i.  2.  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  239.  So  Caligula,  Suet.  34. 

A (ingle  dilh  of  /Efop’s,  is  faid  to  have  colt  an  hundred  Jef- 
tcrtia , P/in.  x.  51.  f.  72.  xxxv.  12. 

Caligula  laid  out  on  a flipper,  centies  H.  S. — L. 80,729:  3 -.4. 
Senec.  Helv.g.  and  Heliogabalus,  tricies  H.  S. — L.  24*218  : 15* 
Lamprid.  27. 

The  ordinary  expence  of  Lucullus  for  a fupper  in  the  hall 
of  Apollo,  was  50,000  drachma , L.  1614,  11s.  8d.  Plutarch, 
in  Lucull. 

Even  perfons  of  a more  fober  character  were  fometinles  very 
expenfive.  Cicero  had  a citron-table  which  colt  him  H.  S. 
decies;  and  bought  the  houfe  of  Craflfus  with  borrowed  money 
for  H.  S.  xxxv.  i.  e.  tricies  quinquies , L.  24,218,  15  s.  Pliti. 
xiii.  15.  vii.  38.  Cic.  Fam.  v.  6. 

This  houfe  had  firll  belonged  to  the  Tribune  M.LiviusDru- 
fus ; who,  when  the  architect  promifed  to  build  it  for  him  in 
fuch  a manner,  that  none  of  his  neighbours  (hould  overlook  him, 
atifwered,  “ If  you  have  any  (kill,  contrive  it  rather  fo,  that  all 
“ the  world  may  fee  what  I am  doing,”  V ill.  pat.  ii.  1 4. 

Meflala  bought  the  houfe  of  Autronius  for  H.  S.  ccccxxxvii, 
L.  3527  • 17  • 3j>  Cic.  Att.  i.  13. 

Domitius  eftimated hishoufe fexagies/cj/ertio,  i.e.atL.48,437, 
1 os.  Val.  Max.  ix.  1.  5.  The  houfe  of  Clodius  colt  centies  et 
quadragies  odlies,  L.  119,479,  Plin.  xxxvi.  15.  f.  24. 

A fmall  villa  of  C.  Hirrius  was,  on  account  of  his  filh-ponds, 
fold  for  quadragies  H.  S.  L.  32,291  114:4,  Plin.  ix.  55.  f.  81. 
and  the  fillies  in  the  pond  of  Liiculliis  were  fold  after  his 
death  for  the  fame  fum,  Ibid.  54. 

, The  houfe-rent  of  middling  people  in  the  time  of  Julius  Cae- 
far  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  bina  tnil/ia  nummum,  L.  16  : 2 : 1 1. 
from  Suet.  Cdf.  38.  That  of  Ctelius  was  xxx  millia  nummum t 
L..242  ".3:9,  and  thought  high,  Cic.  Cat.  7. 

The  value  of  hoiifes  in  Rome  rofe  greatly  in  a few  years. 
The  houfe  of  Marius,  whidh  was  bought  by  Cornelia  for 
myriads  of  drachma , L.  2421:17 :6,  was  not  long  after  purcha- 
fed  by  Lucullus  for  50  myriads,  and  200  drachma , L.  16,152, 
5s.  tod.  Plutarch’  in  Mario. 

The  houfe  of  Lepidus,  which  in  the  time  of  his  Conful- 
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3^  yea‘s>  " not  in  the  hundredth  rank,  ( centeftmum  locum 
non  obtinuit),  Plin.  x.xxvi.  15.  f.  24. 

The  villa  of  M.  Scaurus  being  burnt  by  the  malice  of  his 
Haves,  he  left  H.  S.  millics,  L.  807,291  : 13  : 4,  lb  A. 

The  golden  houfe  ( aurea  downs)  of  Nero  mull;  have  coft  an 
immenfe  fum,  finee  Otho  laid  out  in  finilhing  a part  of  it 
quingcnties  H.  S.  L.  403,645  : i6  ; 8,  Plin.  ibid.  ° 


The  INTEREST  of  MONET. 

^JpHE  intereft  of  money  was  called  FCENUS,  vel fenus; 

or  US  UR  A,  fruBus,  merces , vel  impendium  ; the  capi- 
tal, CAPUT  or fors;  alfo  Foenus,  which  is  put  for  the  prin- 
cipal as  well  as  the  intereft,  Tacit.  Ann.  vi.  17.  Cic.  Att.  i.  12. 
v.  21.  vi.  1.  2. 

When  one  AS  was  paid  monthly  for  the  ufe  of  a hundred, 
it  Was  called  USURA  CENTESIMA,  becaufe  in  an  hundred 
months  the  interelt  equalled  the  capital ; or  asses  usura;. 
This  we  call  12  per  cent,  per  annum,  as  Pliny,  duodenis  afftbus 
debere  vel  inutuari , Ep.  x.  62.  v.  55.  centefimas  computare , Id. 
ix.  28.  which  was  ufually  the  legal  interelt  at  Rome,  at  leaft 
towards  the  end  of  the  Republic,  and  under  the  firft  Empe- 
rors. Sometimes  -the  double  of  this  was  exa£ted,  bina  centef- 
mxy  24  per  cent,  and  even  48  per  cent,  quaternce  ccntefimee , Cic. 
Verr.  iii.  70.  Att.  vi.  2.  Horace  mentions  one  who  demand- 
ed 60  per  cent.;  Ppuinas  hie  capiti  mercedes  exfecat , i.  e.  quintu- 
pliccs  u/itras  exigit,  vel  quinis  centef  mis  faeneraty  Sat.  i.  2.  14. 

When  the  intereft  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  added  to  the 
capital,  and  likewife  yielded  intereft,  it  was  called  Centeftnue 
renovatccy  Cic.  Ibid,  or  ANATOCISMUS  anniverfariusy  com- 
pound intereft,  Id.  v.  21.  if  not,  centefimcc  perpetuee ; ox  foenus 
perpetuum.  Ibid. 

UsuRiE  femijfcs,  fix  per  cent  ; trienfes,  four  per  cent  ; qua- 
drantes,  three  per  cent ; befes , eight  per  cent,  ffAr.  Cic.  Att. 
iv.  15.  Perf.  v.  149.  ufura  legit  imee  vel  licit  a,  legal  intereft  j 
illicit ce  vel  illegitimacy  illegal,  Digcf.  el  Suet.  Aug.  39. 

Usura  is  commonly  ufed  in  the  plural,  and  Foenus  in  the 
lingular. 

The  intereft  permitted  by- the  12  tables  was  only  one  per 
cent,  foenus  vnciarjum  vel  unci.®  usur®,  Tacit.  Ann.  vi. 
16.  (See  DuitiA  MiEHiA),  which  fome  make  the  fame 
f with 
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with  ufura  centeftma\  reduced,  A.  U.  408.  to  one  half,  Foe-* 
nus  Srmunciarium,  Id.  et  Liv . vii.  27.  but  thefe,  and  other 
regulations,  were  eluded  by  the  art  of  the  ufurers,  ( Fcenerato - 
res),  Cic.  Att.  vi.  i.  Off.  ii.  24.  & 25:  Sail.  Cat.  33.  Liv.  viii. 

28.  xxxv.  7.  4..  After  the  death  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
A.  725.  the  intereft  of  money  at  Rome  fell  from  12.  to  4 per 
cent.  Dio.  li.  21. 

Profeffed  bankers  or  money  lenders  were  alfo  called  Men- 
sarii  vcl  Trnpczita,  ArgEntarii,  Nummularii,  vel  Collybif- 
ta,  Liv.  vii-  21.  Suet.  Aug.  2.  3.  4.  Cic.  Flacc.  19.  fometimes- 
appointed  by  the  public,  Liv.  xxiii  21. 

A perfon  who  laid  out  money  at  intereft  was  fair!  Pecutiiatn 
alicai  v.  a pud  aliqucm  occttpare , Cic.  Flacc.  2 1 . Verr.  i.  3 C.ponere, 
collocate , See.  when  he  called  it  in,  relegere. , Horat.  Epod.  2.  ult. 

The  Romans  commonly  paid  money  by  the  intervention  of 
a banker,  Cic.  Cacin.  6.  ( in  foro,  et  det  menfe  feriptura,  magis 
tpuam  ex  area  domoque,  vel  cifla  pecunia  numerabatur , Donat, 
in  Ter.  Adelph.  ii.  4.  13.)  whofe  account  books  of  debtor  and 
creditor,  ( Tabul ee  vel  codices  accepti  et  expenfi ; men  fa  ratior.es ), 
were  kept  with  great  care,  Ibid,  hence  Acceptum  referre,  Cic. 
and  among  later  writers,  acceptum  ferre,  to  mark  on  the  debt- 
or fide,  as  received;  Acceptilatio,  a form  of  freeing  one 
from  an  obligation  without  payment:  Expcnfum  ferre , to  mark 
down  on  the  Creditor  fide,  as  paid  or  given  away  ; Expenfi  la- 
tio , the  act  of  doing  fo  : Ratio  accepti  atque  expenfi  inter  nos  con- 
ven'd, our  accounts  agree,  Plant.  Mojl.  i.  3.  ia6.  In  rationem 
inducer e vtl  in  tabulis  rationem  feribere,  to  itate  an  account,  Cic. 
Verr.  i.  42.  And  becaufe  this  was  done  by  writing  down  the 
fum  and  fubferibing  the  perfon’s  name  in  the  banker’s  books; 
hence  feribere  mimmos  alicui,  i.  e.  fe  per  feriptum  v.  chirographum 
obligare  ut  folvat,  to  promife  to  pay,  Plant.  Aftn.  ii.  4.  34.  ra- 
tionem accepti  feribere,  to  borrow,  Id.  True.  iv.  2.  36.  referibere, 
to  pay,  or  to  pay  back  what  one  has  received,  Ter.  Phorm.  v.  7. 

29.  Horat.  Sat.  it.  3.  76.  fo perferibere,  to  order  to  pay,  Ter. 
Pbortim.  v.  7.  30.  Cic.  Att.  ix.  12.  Flacc.  19.  whence  FER- 
scriptio,  an  affignment  or  an  order  on  a banker,  Cic.  Chat.  i. 
.58.  Att.  iv.  ult.  Phil.  v.  4.  Flacc.  30.  Att.  xii.  51.  Hence  alfo 
NOMEN  is  put  for  a debt,  for  the  caufe  of  a debt,  or  for  an 
article  of  an  account.  NOMINA facer e , to  contraft  debt,  Senec. 
ben.  i.  1.  to  give  fecurity  for  payment,  by  fubferibing  the  fum 
in  a banker’s  books,  Cic.  Off.  iii.  14.  or  to  accept  fuch  fecurity, 
Cic.  Fam.  vii.  23.  exigere,  to  demand  payment,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  ic. 
So  appellare  de  nomine , Att.  v.  29.  diffolvere,  to  difeharge,  to 
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pay,  Id.  Plane.  28.  folvere,  Att.  vi.  2.  expungere , Plaut.  Cift.  i„ 
3.  41.  Explicare,  Att.  13.  29.  Ex pe  dire,  16.  6.  Tranfcribere 
nomina  in  alios , to  lend  money  in  the  name  of  others,  Liv.  35. 
7.  Pecunia  ei  eft  in  nomi mbits , is  on  loan,  Cic.  Verr.  v.  7. 
Top.  2*  In  codicis  extrema  cera  nomen  injimum  in  flagitiofa 
Htura,  the  lad  article  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  lhamefully 
blotted,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  36.  Rationum  nomina,  articles  of  accounts, 
16.  39.  In  tabul&s  nomen  refer  re,  to  enter  afum  received.  Mul- 
ti s Verri  nominibus  accept um  referre,  to  mark  down  on  the 
debtor  fide  many  articles  or  fums  received  from  Verres,  Ibid. 
Hint  ratio  cum  Curtiis , multis  nominibus,  quorum  in  tabulis  ifte 
babet  nullum , i.  e.  Curtiis  nihil  expenfum  tu/it  Verres,  Ibid. 
Hence  Cicero  pleading  againft  Verres  often  fays,  Recita  no- 
mina, i.  e*  res , perfonas , tau/as,  in  quas  tile,  ai/t  quibus  ex- 
penfrnt  tulit,  the  accounts,  or  the  different  articles  of  an  ac- 
count, A/eon.  Certis  nomimbus  pecuniam  debcrc,  on  certain  ac- 
counts, Cic.  Hjhtincl.  1 J . Nonr efert parva  nomina  in  codices,  fmall 
fums,  Cic.  Rofc.  Com.  1.  Multis  nominibus  verfuram  ab  ahquo 
facer c,  to  borrow  many  fums  to  pay  another,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  7 6. 
Per  mult  a nomina , many  articles,  lb.  5. — Likewife  for  a debtor; 
E^o  bonum  nomen  exiftimor,  a good  debtor,  one  to  be  trufted,  Cic. 
l am.  v.  6.  Optima  nomina  non  appellando fiunt  mala,  Colum.  i. 
7.  Bono  nomine  centeftmis  contentus  erat,  non  bono  quaternas  cen- 
tejimas  fperabat , 1 2 per  cent,  from  a good  debtor,  48  from  a 
bad,  Cic.  Att.  v.  21.  Nomina  feflatur  tironum,  i.  e.  ut  debitores 
taciat  venacur,  fecks  to  lend  to  minors,  a thing  forbidden  by 
law,  Herat.  Sat  A.  2.  16.  Cantos  nominibus  certis  ex/ endere 
nummos,  1.  e./ub  chirographo  bonis  rtommibus  vel  deb  ionbus  dare, 
to  lend  on  fecurity  to  good  debtors,  Id.  Kp.  ii.  1.  105.  Lccare 
stamen  fpo*fu  improbo,  to  become  furety  with  an  intention  to 
deceive,  Phadr.  i.  16. 

As  the  intereft  of  money  was  ufually  paid  on  the  Kalends, 
hence  called  TRISTES,  Herat.  Sat.  i.  3.  87.  and  celekes,  Ovid, 
rented.  Amor.  561.  a, book  in  which  the  fums  to  be  demanded 
were  marked,  was  called  CALEhlHARIUM,'  Senec.  benef.  i.  2» 
vii.  10.  Ep.  14.  87. 


ROMAN  MEASURES  of  LENGTH,  &V. 

\ 

tr  HE  Romans  measured  length  or  diftance  by  feet,  cubits* 
paces,  Jladic.t  and  miles. 


The 


Measures,  Isfc. 
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The  Romans,  as' other  nations,  derived  the  names  of  mea- 
fure  chiefly  from  the  parts  of  the  human  body;  DIGITUS, 
a digit  or  finger’s  breadth;  Pollex,  a thumb’s  breadth,  an, 
inch  : PALMUS,  an  band’s  breadth,  a palm  equal  to  (=)  4 
digit i or  3 inches;  PES,  a loot,  zr  16  digits  or  12  inches  ; 
Palmipes,  a foot  and  an  hand  breadth;  CUBITUS,  a cubit, 
from  the  tip  of  the  elbow,  bent  inwards,  to  the  extremity  of 
the  middle  finger,  =:  I5  foot,  the  fourth  part  of  a well  pro- 
portioned man’s  ftature  ; PASSUS,  a pace,  rr  5 feet,  inclu- 
ding a double  dep,  or  the  (pace  from  the  place  where  the  foot 
is  taken  up  to  that  where  it  is  fet  down,  the  double  of  an  or- 
dinary pace,  gradus  vel  grejfus.  A pole  ten  feet  long  [decem- 
peda ) was  called  Pertica,  a perch  ( quafi  Portion,  a portan- 

do).  The  Englifh  perch  or  pole  is  165  feet. Utid  pertied 

tradlare,  to  meafure  with  the  fame  ell,  to  treat  in  the  fame 
manner,  Plin.  Ep.  8.  2. 

Each  foot  (PES)  was  divided  into  4 paltni , or  hand-breadths, 
1 2 pollices , or  thumb-breadths,  and  16  digiti,  or  finger-breadths: 
Each  digitus  was  fuppofed  equal  to  4 barley-corns,  [horde:  gra- 
tia),  Frontin.  de  Aqused.  i.  2.  But  the  Englifh  make  t)ieir 
inch  only  three  barley-corns. 

The  foot  was  alfo  divided  into  12  parts  denominated  from 
the  divifions  of  the  Roman  as ; thus,  dodrans , vel  [pithama,  9 
pollices , or  unci*,  inches,  Suet.  Jug.  79.  Plin.  vii.  2. 

A cubit  (CUBITUS,  v.-um ) was  equal  to  a foot  and  a 
half,  (fefquipes J,  2 fpithamee , 6 palmi,  18  pollices , or  24  digiti. 

PASSUS,  apace,  was  reckoned  equal  to  5 feet;  Plin.  ii. 

I25*  f3 aJfus  or  625  feet  made  a S TADIUM  or  furlong; 
and  8 Stadia  or  1000  paces,  or  5000  feet,  a mile,  (M1LLI- 
ARKJM,  vel  -re  \ vel  MILLE,  fc.  pajjus  v.  pajfuum ; Cic. 
Caecin.  10.  Att.  iii.  4.  Gell.  i.  16.) 

Ihe  Greeks  and  Perfians  called  30  fladia  parasanga;  and 
? paralangs,  Schoenos,  Herodot.  ii.  16.  but  others  differ, 
Plin.  v.  10.  xii.  14. 

I he  Roman  acre  (JUGERUM,  quod  uno  jugo  bourn  in  die 
exarari  pctejl,  Plin.  xviii.  3.)  contained  240  feet  in  length, 
and  120  in  breadth  ; that  is,  28800  fquare  feet,  £$uin£lil.  i, 
io-  42.  y&rr.  R.  R.  i.  10.  1.  &c. 

I he  halt  of  an  acre  was  called  actus  quadratus,  confid- 
ing of  120  feet  fquare;  (ACTUS,  in  quo  boves  agerentur  cum 
aratro  uno  unpet u jujlo  vel  protelo , i.  e.  uno  traclu  vel  tenore,  at 
one  dretch,  without  dopping  or  turning,  Plin.  xviii.  3.  Do- 

'or  m Tj£r’  I°rm‘  1 ' 3-  36*  non  jl  rig  a rites,  without  reding, 
Plui.  Id.  19.  f.  49.  Senec.  ep.  31.  Phcedr.  iii.  6.  9.) 
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An  Englifh  acre  contains  40  perches  or  poles,  or  660  fce£ 
in  length,  and  four  poles  or  66  feet  in  breadth.  The  Scots 
acre  is  fomewhat  more  than  one  fifth  larger. 

The  JuGtRUM  was  divided  into  the  fame  parts  as  an  as  ; 
hence  uticia  agri,  the  1 2th  part  of  an  acre,  Varr.  de  R.  R. 
j.  10. 


HE  meafure  of  capacity  moft  frequently  mentioned,  by 


Roman  authors,  is  the  AMPHORA,  (ex  <w<  et  ?<po, 
quod  vas  ejus  menfurcc  utrinque  ferretur,  duabus  anfts ),  called 
alfo  qu  adr antal,  or  cadus,  and  by  the  Greeks,  metreta  or 
eeramium , a cubic  foot,  containing  2 urnce,  3 modii,  8 conga, 
48  [ext arii,  and  96  he  mime,  or  cotylrc.  But  the  Attic  amphora , 
or  metreta),  contained  2 urruz,  and  72  fextani. 

The  amphora  was  nearly  equal  to  9 gallons  Englifh,  and  the 
fextarius  to  one  pint  and  a half  Engliih,  or  one  mutchkin  ancl 
a half  Scots. 

A fextarius  contained  2 hemitue , 4 qucirtarii,  8 a.cc  tabula, 
and  1 2 cyathi , which  were  denominated  from  the  parts  of  the 
Roman  ns  ; thus,  calices  or  cups  were  called  f xtantes,  quad- 
routes,  teientes,  &c.  according  to  the  number  of  cyathi  which 
they  contained.  See  p.  455. 

A cyathus  was  as  much  as  one  could  eafily  fwallow  at  once. 
It  contained  4 ligitlce  vel  lingula,  or  coch/earia,  fpoonfuls,  Colu- 
mel.  xii.  21.  Plin.  xx.  5.  Martial,  xiv.  120. 


CONGIUS,  the  eighth  of  an  amphora,  was  equal  to  a cu- 
bic half  foot,  or  to  6 fexterrii.  This  meafure  of  oil  or  wine, 
ufed  anciently  to  be  diftributed  by  the  magiftrates  or  leading 
men  among  the  people,  Liv.  xxv.  2.  Plin.  xiv.  74.  Hence 
CONGIAR1UM,  a gratuity  or  largefs  of  money,  corn,  or 
oil,  given  to  the  people,  Liv.  xxxvii.  57.  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  45. 
Suet.  Caf.  38.  chiefly  by  the  emperors,  Tacit.  Anryil.  xiu.  31. 
Suet.  Ceef  27.  Aug.  42.  Tib.  20.  Dorn.  4.  or  privately  to  an 
individual,  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  1.  Att.  x.  7.  Suet.  Pefp-  1 8- 

A gratuity  to  the  foldiers  was  called  DONA  1 IV  UM,  Suet. 
Cal.  4 6.  Ner.  7.  Plin.  paneg.  25.  Tacit.  Ann.  xii.  41.  fome- 
times  alfo  congiarium,  Cic.  Att.  xvi.  8.  Curt.  vi.  2. 
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Measures  cf  Capacity.  S°S 

'The  congiaria  of  Auguftus,  from  their  fmallnefs,  ufed  to  be 
called  Hkminakia,  Quinftit.  vi  4. 

The  weight  of  rain  water  contained  in  art  amphora,  was  80 
Roman  pounds,  in  zcongius,  1©  pounds,- and  in  a fcxtariust 
1 pound  S ounces. 

The  greateft  meafure  of  things  liquid  among  the  Romans, 
was  the  CULELJS,  containing  20  amphora. 

Pliny  fays,  the  ager  Cacnbus  ufually  yielded  7 culei  of  wine 
an  acre,  i.  e.  143  gallons  3 ] pints  Englilh,  \Vorth  at  the  vine- 
yard 300  nurrtmi , or  75  denarii,  each  culeus,  i- e.  L. 2 :8  : 5^, 
about  a halfpenny  the  Englilh  pint,  Plin.  xiv.  4.  Columell, 
iii  3 

MODIUS  was  the  chief  meafure  for  things  dry,  the  third 
part  of  a cubic  foot,  fomewhat  more  than  a peck  Engliih. 
A modius  ot  Gallic  wheat  weighed  about  2 :>  libra , Plin  xviin 
7.  Five  modii  of  wheat  ufed  to  be  fown  in  an  acre  ; fix  of 
barley  and  beans,  and  three  of  peafe,  lb.  24  Six  modii  were 
called  MED1MNUS,  vel  -um,  an  Attic  meafure,  At/.  Attic. 

Cic  Verr.  iii  45.  47.  49.  &c. 


ROMAN  METHOD  OF  WRITING * 


V/f  EN  in  a favage  ftate  have  always  been  found  ignorant  of 
‘ alphabetic  characters.  The  knowledge  of  writing  is  a 
conftant  mark  of  civilization.  Before  the  invention  of  this 
art,  men  employed  various  methods  to  preferve'the  memory 
of  important  events,  and  to  communicate  their  thoughts  to 
thofe  at  a diftance. 

The  memory  of  important  events  was  preferved  by  railing 
.altars,  or  heaps  of  (tones,  planting  groves,  inftituting  games 
and  feftivals  ; and,  what  was  molt  univerfal,  by  hiftorical 
tongs,  Tacit,  de  Mor.  Germ.  2. 

The  firft  attempt  toward  the  reprefentation  of  thought  was 
the  painting  of  objefts  Thus,  to  reprefent  a murder,  the  fi- 
gure of  one  man  was  drawn  ftretched  on  the  ground,  and  of 
another  with  a deadly  weapon  Handing  over  him.  When  the 
Spaniards  firft  arrived  in  Mexico,  the  inhabitants  gave  notice 
of  if  to  their  emperor  Montezuma,  by  fending  him  a large 
cloth,  on  which  was  painted  every  thing  they  had  feen. 


The 
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• The  E gyp  timrs  fir  ft' emit  rived  certain  fignsor  fvinbols,  cal- 
led Hieroglyphics,  (from  Vc>tfa€ted,*Rfid>*!'?‘>>  to  carve,)  where- 
by they  fepT’efehred  leverab things  by1  dfie' figure’  ," 

The  Egyptians  and Thocrv.eian^  conte-nded  about-  the  honour 
of  having  invented  letters,  Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  14.  Plin.  vii.  5 6. 
Train  iii.  -2 col  : -J  - - • f ...  * 

Cadmus,  the  Phoenician,  firftintroduced  letters  into  Greece', 
near  1-500 ydars^efote'  Chrift ? Herodct*  v . 58.  then  only  lixteen  n 
numberj  ■,  f ,‘1,  •/.;  d,y.;  y,  0,  ?r,  0,  a,  r,  v.  To  thefe, 

'four  werS  added  4ry  Tglafrredes,  rrt  the  time  of-the -Trojan  war, 
3-,  <p, loan'd'  Tour  afterwards  by  Simonides,  £ V,  ft,  Plin. 

S7-  171- 

Letters  were  brought  into  Latiiim  by  Evander  from  Greece, 
^bid.  is"-X(iv.  >!  7-  The  'Latin  letters  at  firft  were  nearly  of 
the  fame  foVirn  with  the  Greek,  Tacit,  ibid.  PlinTv ii  58. 

Son)e  nations  ranged  th^ir  letters  perpendicularly,  from  the 
top  ^0  the  bottom  of  the  pagd,  'but  moft  horizontally  Some 
from  the'  Mgntlfo  left,’  as  the  Hebrews,  AiTyrians,  &c.  Sonye 
from  right  to  left  and  from  left  to*  right  alternately,  like  cattle 
ploughing,  as  the  ancient  Greeks;  hence  this  manner  of  writing 
was  called  Pva-TpofiSm.  But  moft,  as  we  do,  from  left  to  right. 

The  moft  ancient  materials  for  writing,  were  ftones  and 
bricks,  fofcp/j+  Ant.*  find.  IJ.4V  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  To.,  'Ejnan.  iii. 
223.  Thus  the  decalogue,  or  ten  commandments,  Exod. 
xxxiv.  x.  and  the  laws  of  Mofes,  Dent,  xxvii.  8.  Jcf.  viii.  32. 


vi.  20.  Plin.  pfi.  '(5 f.  Herat,  cd.  iv.  8.  ’13.  As  the  art  of 
writing  was'  little  knOwYi,  and  rarely  ptaTifed,  it  behoved  the 
materials  to  be, durable.  Capital  letters.  Qnlv  were  ufed,  as 
WppeaVs  from,  ancient  marblesGart'd  coins. 

*-  The  material:!  firft'  ufed  hr  Common  ' for  writing*,  were  the 
fees;  dr  idnef  ha'T'k'  (7;7'ti-)10f  trees ; whence  Ita-Jh  of  paper, 
[chart a,  folia,  vel  plaguD),  and  TIBER,  a boolh  ' The- leaves 
of  trees  are ’ftfll  ufed  for  writing,  by:feveral  nations  6f  India. 
Afterwards  linen,  Lii\  iv.  7.  13.  io.  and  tables  covered  with 
Wax  were  ufed.  ‘ About  tire  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  pa- 
per firft  begatr  to  be  manufactured  from  an  -Egyptian -plan: 
or  reeft'  called  PAPYRUS,  veb -tttn,  whence  our  word 

or  BIBLOS,  wherice  i®1^- a book. 

.Jibe  ■pTipyrWxv'is  'nbbuf  ten'  cubfts  high,  and  had  feveral 

Vbbts  or  ikins  above  one  another,  like  an  onion,  which  t.  <.y 

feparatecr 


- — then  plates  ofbrafs,,  Liy.  iii.  57.  . Tacit.  Ann.  tv.  43.  .or  of 
lead/  'Plin.  x'lnPf.?*  f.  2j'.  fob  xix.  ‘24.  and  wooden  tablets, 
Tfdiah  xxx7  8'."  tiorat.  art.  p.  3 99  - .//•  12.  On  'thefe,  all 

Vfiiblic  a£ts''afid  monumfents  Werb  prcfttved,  CicV  Fcdt.  vi,:  Lhl 


n • 
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feparated  with  a needle.  .One  of  thefe  membranes,  (phUyra, 
vel  fcheda),  was  fpread  on  a -table-longwife,  and  amother''plar 
ced  above  it  acrofs.  The  one  was  called  ftaiutn,  and  the 
other  fubthnen , as  the  warp  and  the  vjbof  in  a web.  Being 
moiftened  with  ’the'  muddy  water  of  the  Nilep'which  ferved 
inftead  of  glue,  they  were  put  under  a prefs,rand:af.ertthat 
dried  in  the  fun.  Then  thefe  iheets,  {plagula,  vel  fchcda), 
thus  prepared  were  joined  together,  end  to  end, "but  never 
more  than  twenty  in  what  was  called  one.  SCAPUS,.  or  roll, 
Plin.  xiii.  1 1 . f.  21. 

The  iheets  were  of.  different  fize  and  quality. 

Paper  was  fmoothed  with  a {hell,  or  the  tooth'of  a boar,  or 
fome  other  animal : Hence  charta  dentata,  fmooth,  poliilied, 
(die.  Qjfr-  ii.  ij*  The  fijrelt  paper  was  called  at  Rome,  after 
Auguttus,  Augusta  regia ; the  next  Liviana;  the  tliird 
Hieratica,  which  ufed  anciently  to  be  the  name  of’ the 
•fin eft  kind,  being  appropriated  to  the  facred  Volumes.  .Th£ 
Emperor  Claudius  introduced  fome  alteration,'  fo  thatrthe  fineft 
paper  after  him  was  called  Claudia.  The  inferibr  kinds 
were  called  Jtfntphilheatrica,  Sditica , Leneotica , from- places  in 
./Egypt  where  paper  was  made;  and  Fanniana,  from  Fannins* 
who  had  a noted  manufa&ory  [officina)  for  drefliilg-  ./Egyptian 
.paper  at  Rome;  Pirn,  ib. 

Paper  which  ferved  only  for  wrappers,  ( involucra  vel  figef- 
tria,  ling.  ■ e ),  was  called  Emporetica,  becaufe  ufed  chiefly 
by  merchants  for  packing  goods,  Plin.  xiii.  1.2.  coarfe  and 
fpongy  paper,  Sc&bra  Bibulaque;  Plin.  cp.  viii.  1-5*. 

Fine  paper  of  the  largeft  flze  was  called  MACROCOLLA, 
fc.  charta,  as  _we  fay,  royal  or  imperial  paper,  and  any  thing 
.written  on  it,  Macrocollum,  fc.  volumen , Ibid.  & Cic.  Att. 
yxiii.  2 5.  xy i.  3.  . . . " ' ' 

The  exportation  of  paper  being  prohibited  by  one  of  the 
Ptolemies,  out  of  envy  againft  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus, 
wwho  endeavoured  to  rival  him  in  the  magnificence  of  his  libra- 
ry, the  ufe  of  parchment,  or  the  art  of  preparing  ikins  for 
writing,  was  difeovered  at  Pelgamus,  hence  called  PERGA- 
Ml.N A,  fc.  charta , vel  Memijrana,  parchment.  Hence  alfo 
Cicero  calls  his  four  books  of  Academics,  quatmr  'hA'/’A.,  i.  e. 
libri  e mentbranis-facli,  Att.  xiii.  24.  Some  read  i.  e.  pel- 

,/es,  by  a metonymy,  for  libri  pellibus  iecli,  vel  in  pellibus  feripti. 
See  Manutiuf.  Diphthera  Jovis  is  the  regiller  book  of  Ju- 
piter, made  of  the  dicin' of  the  goat  Amalthea,  by.whofe  milk 
;he  was  uurfed,  on  which  he  Js  fuppofed  by  the  poe/*)to  have 
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written  down  die  attions  of  men.  Whence  the  proverb 
Diphthernm  fen  Jupiter  in fp exit  : and  Antiquiora  diphtheria 
Erafm.  in  Chiliad.  Vid.  Polluc.  vii.  15.  JFJian.  ix.  3.  To 
this  Plautus  beautifully  alludes,  Rud.  pro/.  21. 

The  Ikins  of fheep  are  properly  called  parchment  \ of  calves 
VTLLUM,  (qua/i  V ITULINUM,  fc.  corium) 

Moll  of  the  ancient  manuscripts  which  remain  are  written 
on  parchment,  few  on  the  papyrus. 

Egypt  having  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  the  Arabs  in 
the  Seventh  century,  and  its  commerce  with  Europe  and  the 
Conftantinopoliran  empire  being  llopt,  the  manufacture  of 
paper  from  the  papyrus  ceafed.  The  art  of  making  paper  from 
cot  on  or  filk,  (charta  bombycina),  was  invented  in  the  eaft 
about  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  j and,  in  imitation 
of  it,  from  linen  rags  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Coarfe 
brown  paper  was  firft  manufactured  in -England,  A.  1588-, 
for  writing  and  printing,  A.  1690;  before  which  time  about 
L.  100,000  are  faid  to  have  beep  paid  annually  for  thefe  arti- 
cles to  France  and  Holland. 

The  inllrument  ufed  for  writing  on  w^xen  tables,  the  leaves 
©r  bark  of  trees,  plates  of  brafs  or  lead,  &c.  was  an  iron  pen- 
cil, with  a {harp  point,  called  STYLUS,  or  GRAPHIUM, 
Hence  Stilo  abjlineo,  1 forbear  writing,  Plin.  Rp.  vii.  21.  On 
paper  or  parchment,  a reed  Sharpened  and  Split  in  the  point, 
like  our  pens,  called  CALAMUS,  Arundo,  filula  vel  canna, 
which  they  dipt  in  ink,  (atramento  irtingt bant),  as  we  do  our 
pens,  Cic.  At.  vi.  8 Ad  J$Pjr.\\.  15.  Per/,  iii.  1 1.  & 14. 
Horat.  Art.  p.  246.  Plin.  xvi.  36.  f.  64. 

Si  pia,  the  cuttle  fifh,  is  put  for  ink,  Pgrff/b.  becaufe 
when  afraid  of  being  caught,  it  emits  a black  matter  to  con- 
ceal itfelf,  which  the  Romans  Sometimes  ufed  for  ink,  Cic  de. 
nap.  D.  ii  20.  Ovid.  Ha/ieut.  18. 

The  ordinary  writing  materials  of  the  Romans  were  tablets 
covered  with  wax,  paper,  and  parchment.  Their  Jiilus  was 
broad  at  one  end  ; fo  that  when  they  wifhed  to  corredt  any 
thing,  they  turned  the  Jiilus,  and  Smoothed  the  wax  with  the 
broad  end,  that  they  might  write  on  it  anew  : Hence  Jape 
f/ilum  vertas,  make  frequent  cor  reel  ions,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  10.  72. 

An  author,  while  compofing,  ufually  wrote  firft  on  thefe 
tables  for  the  convenience  of  making  alterations  -,  and  when 
any  thing  appeared  Sufficiently  correct,  it  was  tranferibed  on 
paper  err  parch  mm  t,  and  pu' Hiked,  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  3.  2. 

It  feems  <?ne  could  write  more  quickly  on  waxen  tables  than 
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on  paper,  where  the  hand  was  retarded  by  frequently  dipping 
the  reeii  in  ink,  Qiiinfhlian  x.  3.  30. 

The  labour  of  correcting  was  compared  to  that  of  working 
with  a file,  [lima  labor) ; hence  opus  limire,  to  polifh,  Cic-  Or  at. 
i.  25.  limarc  de  aliquo,  to  lop  off  redundancies,  Id  iii.  9. 
fupremam  limam  operiri,  to  wait  the  laft  polifh,  Plin.  ep  viii. 
5.  lima  mordacius  uti,  to  correct  more  carefully,  Ovid.  Pont. 
i.  5.  19.  Liber  rafus  lin’d  amici,  polifhed  by  the  correction  of  a 
friend,  Id.  ii.  4.'  1 7.  ultima  lima  defuit  meis  feriptis,  Ovid.  Trill, 
i.  d.  30.  i.  e.  fumma  man  us  oreri  defuit  vel  non  impojita  efl,  the 
laft  hand  was  not  put  to  the  work,  it  was  not  finifhed ; metaph. 
Vi  l tranjlat  a pi  Ultra,  quam  mantis  complet  atque  ornat  fuprema , 
Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  vii.  ^72.  or  of  beating  on  an  anvil  •,  thus, 
fit  male  tomatos  (fome  read  formates)  inc.tdi  reddere  verfus , to 
alter,  to  correct,  Horat.  Art.  p.  441.  into  opere  candem  incudem 
diem  ncfiiemque  tundere , to  be  always  teaching  the  fame  thing, 
Cic-  Or  at  ii.  39.  Ablatum  medns  opus  eft  incudibus  illud , the 
work  was  publifhed  in  an  imperfe£l  ftate,  Ovid . ibid.  29. 

The  Romans  ufed  alfo  a kind  of  blotting  or  coarfe  paper,  or 
parchment,  [ebarta  deletitia)  called Palimsestos,  rwr_ 

fu  , et  rado),  vel pahnxeftus,  (a  S«"  rado),  on  which  they 
might  eafily  erafe  [dele  e)  what  was  written,  and  write  it  anew. 
Martial,  xiv  7.  Cic.  Fam.  vii.  iS.  But  it  feems  this  might 
have  been  done  on  any  parchment,  Horat.  Art.  p 389.  They 
fometimes  varied  the  expreflion  by  interlining,  (fupraferipto J, 
Plin.  ep.  vii,  12. 

The  Romans  ufed  to  have  note-books,  (ADVERSARIA, 
~orum),  in  which  they  marked  down  memorandums  of  any 
thing,  that  it  might  not  be  forgotten,  until  they  wrote  out  a 
fair  copy  ; of  an  account,  for  inftance,  or  of  any  deed,  [ut  ex 
us  juft  a tabula  conftcerentur) , Cic.  Rofc.  Com.  2.  & 3.  Hence 
reperre  in  adv-erfaria,  to  take  a memorandum  of  a thing,  ib 

The  Romans  commonly  wrote  only  on  one  fide  of  the  pa- 
per or  parchment,  and  always  joined  [a^glutinabant)  one 
iheet  (fcheda)  to  the  end  of  another,  till  they  finifhed  what 
they  had  to  write,  and  then  rolled  it  up  on  a cylinder  or  ftaff: 
hence  VOLUMEN,  a volume,  orfcroll;  evolvere  librum , to 
open  a book  to  read,  Cic.  Tufc.  i.  1 :.  Top.  y.  animi  fui  com- 
p lie  at  am  uotionem  evolvere , to  unfold,  to  explain,  Off  iii.  19. 

An  author  generally  included  only  one  book  in  a volume,  fo 
that  ulua  ly  in  a work,  there  was  the  fame  number  of  volumes 
as  of  books.  Thus  Ovid  calls  his  fifteen  books  of  Metamor- 
phofes,  mutata  ter  quinque  volnmina  forma , Trift.  i 1.1:7.  So 
Cic.  Tufc.  111.  3.  Att.  ix.  I:>.  Fam.  xvi.  17.  When  the  book 
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was  long,  it  was  fometimes  divided  into  two  -volumes-;  thus, 
Studiosi  tres,  i.  e.  three  books -on 'Rhetoric,  in  fex  volumina 
■propter  a'mpiitvdinem  diiijft',  Plin.  ep.- iii.  5.  Sometimes  a work, 
confilling  of  many  books,  was  contained  in.  one  volume  ; thus, 
H oner  vs  totus  in  vno  volnminc,\.  e.  forty-eight  books,  Ulpi'an. 
1.  c 2.  D.  delegat.  iii.  Hence  annofa  volumina  vatam , aged 
books,  Herat,  cp.  ii.  1 . 26.  Peragere  volumina,  to  compofe, 
P/in.  ib. 

When  an  author,  in  compofing  a book,  wrote  on  both  Tides 
{in  ntraque  pagtna)  of  the  paper  or  parchment,  it  was  called 
OPISTOGRAPHUS,  vel  - on , Plin.  ib.  i.  e.fcripius  et  in 
tergp,  (ex  ° rnr»tv,  a tergo , et  yp^>  feribd),  Juvenal,  i.  i.  6.  in 
chart  a averfa,  Martial. -Via.  62.  in  very  fmall  eharafters,  (mi- 
tiutifftmis  fc.  Uteris ),  Plin.  ib. 

When  a bock  or  volume  was  finifhed,  a ball  or  bofs  (bulla) 
of  wood,  bone,  horn,  or  the  like,  was  affixed  to  it  on  tbe 
outfide,  for  fecurity  and  ornament,  (ad  confervationem  et  orna- 
tum),.  called  UMBILICUS,  from  its  refemblance  to  that  part 
of  the  human  body ; hence  /. Id  umbiitcum  addveere,  to  finiffi, 
Dor  at  F.pod.  xiv.  8.  ad  vmbilicos  pervenire,  Martial,  iv.  91. 
Some  fuppofe  this  ornament  to  have  been  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  roll,  Schol.  in'  Horat.  but  others,  at  the  end  of  the  flick, 
(bacillus,  vel  furculus),  on  which  the  book  was  rolled,  or  rather 
at  both  ends,  called  Cornua,  Ovid.  Pnjl.  i.  i.  8.  Martial,  xi. 
ic3.  hence  we  ufually  find  umbilici  in  the  plur.  Catull.  y.x.  7. 
Martial,  i.  67.  iii.  2.  v.  6.  viii.  61.  and  in  Statius,  Silv.  iv. 
9.  8.  bin  is  umbilicis  decoratus  liber.  l ' ' 

Umbilicus  is  alfo  put  for  the  centre  of  any  tnlrrg,  as  nave. 
in  Engliffi  ; thus,  Delphi  umbilicus  Gracia,  Liv.  xxxv.  18.  40. 

2 o.  orbis  terramm,  Id.  xxxviii.  47.  Cic.  divin.  ii.  56.  So  Cux 
Verr  iv.  48.  Cutilia  lacus,  in  quo  jluBuet  infula,  l talut  umbili- 
cus, Plin.  iii.  13.  f.  r]-  and  for  a fhell  or  pebble,  Cic.  Orat. 

The  Remans  ufually  carried  with  them,  where-ever  they 
went,  fmall  writing  tables,  called  PUGILLARES,  vel  -ia, 
(quod  non  majores  erant  quam  quae  pugno,  vel  pugillo  compre- 
hendcrentur , vel  quod  in  risjlilo  pungendo  feribebatux),  by  Ho. 
mer  *■«***«»  11.  vi.  1^9.  hence  faid  to  have  been  m ufe  before 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  Plin.  xiii.  11.  on  which  they 
marked  down  any  thing  that  occurred,,  Plin.  ep.  1.  6.  UvuL  Met. 
ix.  c2o.  either  with  their  own  hand,  Plin.  viii.  9-  or  Y 1Tieans 
of  a flave,  called  from  his  office,  N OTARI  US,  Id.  m.  5.  or 
TabeIXARIUS,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  4*  r~. 
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The  pugillares  were  of  an  oblong  form,  made  of  citrofi,  or 
boxwood,  or  ivory,  alfo  of  parchment,  covered  with  coloured 
or  white  wax,  Ovid.  Amor.  i.  12.  Martial,  xiv.  3.  contain- 
ing two  leaves,  (• iluplices , three,  four,  .five,  or  more* 

■ Martial,  ib.  with  a fmall  margin,  raifed  all  around,  as  may 
be  feen  in  the  models  of  them  which  ft^ll  remain.  They 
.wrote  on  them,  {exurabant)  with  a Jlilus  ; hence  Ceris  et Jlylo 
incumber e,  for  in  pugillaribus  feribere,  Piin.  Ep.  vii.  27.  Remit - 
ierefiilum , to 'give  over  writing  j lb. 

As  the  Romans  never  wore  a fword  or  dagger  in  the  city, 
Plin.  xxxiv.  14.  f.  39.  they  often,  upon  a fudden  provocation, 
ufed  the  grapbium  or  Jlilus , as  a weapon.  Suet.  Caf.  82.  C.  281. 
Cl.  15.  35.  Senec.  de  clem,  i.  14.  which  they. carried  in  a cafe, 
{theca  calamdria  aut.  graphiaria,  vel  graphiarium),  Martial,  xiv. 
21.  Hence  probably  the  Jliletto,  of  the  modern  Italians. 

What  a perfon.  wrote  with  his  own  hand,  was  called  CHI- 
ROGRAPHUS,  vel  -um,  Cic.  Fam.  xii.  1.  xvi.  21.  Suet. 
Jul.  17.  Aug.  87.  which  a(lfo  ifignifies  one’s  .hand,  or  hand- 
writing, Cic.  Phil.  ii.  4.  Fam.  hi.  1 3.  x.  2 1 . Att.  ii.  20.  Nat. 
D.  ii.  74.  Verfus  ipfius  chirographo  feripti , with  his  own  hand. 
Suet.  Ner.  52.  Chir.ogra phum  a/icujus imitari , Id.  Aug.64.  Tit.  3. 

But  chirogrdphum  commonly  fighifies  a bond  or  obligation 
which  a pet  fbn  wrote,'  or  fubferibed  with  his  own  hand,  and 
fealed  with  his  ring,  Juvenal,  xiii.  137.  Suet.  Cat.  XI.  : When 
the  obligation  was  hgned  by  both,  parties,  and  acopyof  it 
kept  by  each,  as  between  an  undertaker  and  his  employer, 
&c.  it  was  called  SYNGRAPHA^  -us,  vel  -um,  Afcon.  in 
Verr.  i.  36.  Plaut..  Afiri.  iv.  1.  which  is  alfo  put  for  a paflport 
or  furlough, , Plant.  Capt.'xi.  3.90.,  • , 

A place  where  paper  and  inflruments  for  writing,  or  books 
were  kept,  was  called  SCRINIUM,  vel  .CAPS A,  an  efcrltoir, 
a bbx  or  cafe,  ( arctila ; vel  . loculus j,  Harat.  Sat.  i.  1 f„  4,  22. 
and  10,  63.  commonly  carried  by  a Have,  who  attended  boys  of 
rank  to  fchool,  Juvenal,  x.  i 17.  called’  Caps  a ju  us,  Suet.  Ner. 
36.  or  Librarius,  dd.  Cl.  33.  together  with  the  private  in- 
itructor,  Pjedagogus,  lbidz  alfo  for  the  moll  part  of  fervile 
condition,  Plaut.  Bacch.  1.  2.  diftingpifhed  from  the  public 
teacher,  called  PR2ECEP FOR,  Plin.  ep.  iv.  13.  Senec.  de  Ir . 
ii.  22.  Doctor,  vel  Magxster,  Id.  paneg.  47.  but  not  pro- 
perly Dominus,  unlefs  ufed  as  a title  of.  civility,  as  it  fome- 
times  was,  Suet.  Cl.  21.  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  87.  efpecially -to  a per- 
fon whofe  name  was  unknown  of  forgotten,  as  Sir  among  us, 
Senec.  ep.  iii.  47.  thus,  Dqmina  is  uled  ironically  for  miltrels 
.or  madam,  2 "ir,  Heaut.  iv.  1.  15.  Augultus  would. not  allow 
' ' himfelf 
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himfelf  to  be  called  Dominus,  Suet.  53.  nor  Tiberius,  Id.  27. 
becauie  that  word  properly  lignifies  a majler  of  Jlave.\ , ( qui  do- 
mi  psdx/i,  vel  imperat).  Ter.  Eun  iii.  2.  33.  An  under  teach- 
er was  called  Hypodidasculus,  Cic.  Fam.  ix.  18. 

Boys  of  interior  rank  carried  their  fatchels  and  books  tliem- 
felves,  (lavofufpi'ft  /ocuiOi  tabuLimque  lacerto),  Hor.  Sat.  i.  6.  74. 

When  a book  was  all  written  by  an  author’s  own  hand,  and 
not  by  that  of  a tranlcriber,  ( matiu  librani ),  it  was  called 
■AU  IOGRAPHUS,  Suet.  aug.  71.  87.  or  Idiographu  ■,  Cell, 
ix.  14. 

1 he  memoirs  which  a perfon  wrote  concerning  himfelf,  or 
his  adtions,  were  called  Commentarii,  Caf.  £3*  tic.  Brut.  75. 
Suet.  CaJ  5 6.  Tib.  oi.  alfo  put  for  any  regifters,  memorials, 
or  journals,  ( Diaria , ephemerides , aBa  d urtia,  CSV.)  Cic.  Earn, 
v.  1 2 f.  viii.  1 1.  Phil.  i.  1.  Verr.  v.  21.  Liv.  i.  31.  & 32.  xlii. 
d>.  Suet.  Aug.  64  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  22.  x.  ,,6.  Memorandums 
of  ai  y thing,  or  extradfs  of  a book,  were  called  Hypomne  a- 
ta,  Cic.  Att.  xvi.  >4.  2i.  Alio  Commentarii  eleBorim  vel 
excerptorum,  books  of  extradfs  or  common-place  books,  Flirt. 
£p.  iii.  5. 

When  books  were  expofed  to  fale  by  bookfellers,  ( bibliopdla ), 
they  were  covered  with  (kins,  fmoothed  with  pumice  hone, 
Horat  Ep.  i.  20.  Plin.  xxxvi.  21.  f.  42.  Catull.  xx.  8.  TibulL 
•iii.  1.  ro. 

When  a book  was  fent  any  where,  the  roll  was  tied  with  a 
thread,  and  wax  put  on  the  knot,  and  fealed  hence  ftgnata 
volttmina , Horat.  ep.  i.  13.  So  letters,  Cic.  Cat.  iii.  5.  The 
roll  was  ufually  wrapt  round  with  coarfer  paper,  or  parchment, 
Plin.  xiii  1 1.  or  with  part  of  an  old' book;  to  which  Horace 
is  thought  to  allude,  Ep.  i.  o.  13.  Hence  the  old  Scholiaft 
on  this  place,  Fient  ex  te  cpiltographa  Lterarum , fo  called,  be- 
caufe  the  infeription  written  on  the  back,  (hewed  to  whom 
the  letter  or  book  was  fent. 

Julius  Caefar,  in  his  letters  to  the  fenate,  introduced  the  cuf- 
tom  of  dividing  them  into  pages,  ( pagtue / and  folding  them 
in  the  form  of  a pocket  book,  or  account  book,  ( libel/us  me- 
morialist vel  rationality  with  diftindt  pages,  like  our  books  ; 
whereas  formerly  Confuls  and  Generals,  when  they  urrote  to 
the  fenate,  ufed  to  continue  the  line  quite  a-crofs  the  flieet, 
( trartfver^A  chartA ) without  any  diilindtion  of  pages,  and  roll 
them  up  in  a volume,  Suet.  Caf.  50.  Hence  after  this  all  ap- 
plications or  requefts  to  the  emperors,  and  mefiages  from  them 
to  the  fenate,  or  public  orders  to  the  people,  ufed  to  be  writ- 
ten and  folded  in  this  form,  called  EIBELL1,  See p.  25.  Suet. 
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Aug.  xlv.  53.  Tib.  xviii.  66.  C l.  15.  N.  15.  Domit.  17.  Mar- 
tial. viii.  31.  82.  or  Codicilli,  Tacit.  Ann.  xvi.  24.  Suet.  Tib. 
xxii.  42.  Cal.  18.  67.  29.  rarely  ufed  in  the  lingular ; applied 
chiefly  to  a perfon’s  lad  will,  See  p.  60.  alfo  to  writing  tables, 
the  fame  with  pugillares,  or  to  letters  written  'on  them,  Cic. 
Phil.  viii.  10.  Fam.  iv.  12.  vi.  18.  ix.  26.  Qfr-  ii.  II*  Suet. 
Cl.  5.  N.  49. 

A writ  conferring  any^exclufive  right  or  privilege  was  called 
DIPLOMA,  (i.  e.  libellus  duplicatus,  vel  duorum  folionun,  con- 
fiding of  two  leaves,  written  on  one  fide),  granted  by  the  Em- 
peror, or  any  Roman  magidrate,  fimilar  to  what  we  call  Let- 
ters patent , i.  e.  open  to  the  infpection  of  all,  or  si  patent,  Cic. 
Fam.  vi.  12.  Att.  x.  17.  Pis.  37.  Senec.  ben.  vii.  10.  Suet. 
Aug.  50.  Cal.  38.  Ner.  12.  Oth.  7.  given  particularly  to 
public  couriers,  or  to  thofe  who  wilhed  to  get  the  ufe  of  the 
public  horfes  or  carriages  for  difpatch,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  54.  55.  1 2 1. 

Any  writing,  whether  on  paper,  parchment,  tablets,  or 
whatever  materials,  folded  like  our  books,  with  a number  of 
didindl  leaves  above  one  another,  was  called  CQDEX,  ( quafi 
caudex,  pfurium  tabularum  context  us,  Senec.  de  brev.  vit.  13. 
Cic.  Verr.  i.  36.  46.  Sc  Afcon.  in  loc.)  particularly  account- 
books  ; tabula , vel  Codices,  accepti  et  expenfi,  Cic.  Rofc.  Com- 
i.  2.  See.  Verr.  ii.  61.  libri  or  libelli.  Thus  we  fay,  liber 
and  volumen,  of  the  fame  thing,  P^iiinclil.  ix.  4.  f.  liber  gran- 
di  volumine , Gell.  xi.  6.  but  not  codex.  Lege're  vel  recitare 
fuurn  codice  m,  the  crime  of  the  tribune  Cornelius,  who  read 
his  own  law  from  a hook  in  the  aflembly  of  the  people,  when 
the  herald  and  fecretary,  whofe  office  that  was,  (See p.  90.  & 
177.)  were  hindered  to  do  it  by  the  interceffion  of  another  tri- 
bune, Afcon.  in  Cornel.  Cic.  Vat.  2.  fhtinblil.  iv.  4.  Hence,  in  af- 
ter times,  Codex  was  applied  to  any  colle&ion  of  laws,  Seep.  224. 

All  kinds  of  writings  were  called  LITER7E,  Cic.  paffim  : 
Hence  Quam  vellem  nescire  liter  as,  I wiih  I could  not 
write,  Suet.  Ner.  10.  Senec.  Clem.  1.  but  liter  a is  mod  fre- 
quently applied  to  epidolary  writings,  (EPISTOL7E,  vel  chartee 
cpijlolares J,  Cic.  ufed  in  this  fenfe  by  the  poets,  alfo  in  the 
fing.  Ovid.  P out.  i.  7.  & 9.  ii.  7.  iv.  8.  Ep.  xviii.  9.  xix. 
fin.  & xx\.  fin.  fo  in  a negative  form,  Cic.  Att.  xiii.  39.  Fam. 
ii-  17.  Arch.  8.  Verr.  i.  36.  or  for  one’s  hand-writing,  (man us), 
Cic.  Att.  vii.  2.  Butin  profe,  litera  commonly  fignilies  a let- 
ter of  the  Alphabet. 

Epistola  was  always  fent  to  thofe  who  were  abfent,  Cic.  j^. 
ft.  i.  1.  13.  iii.  1.  3.  Fam.  i.  7.  ii.  4,  Codicilli  were  alfo  gi- 
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ven  to  thofe  prefent,  Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  3 y.^Senec.  ep.  55.  So  Li- 
BELLI,  Suet.  dug.  84. 

The  Romans,  at  leaf!  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  divided  their 
letters,  if  long,  into  pages,  Cic.  Att.  vi.  2.  §Bfr.  i.  2.  3.  Fam. 
ii.  13.  xi.  25.  and  folded  them  in  the  form  of  a little  book, 
Senec.  ep.  45.  tied  them  round  with  a thread,  [lino  obligabant ), 
Cic.  Cat:  iii.  5.  Ovid.  ep.  xviii.  28.  as  anciently,  Nep.  Pauf.  4. 
Curt.  vii.  2.  covered  the  knot  with  wax,  or  with  a kind  of 
chalk,  ( creta ),  Cic.  Flacc.  16.  Verr.  iv.  26.  and  fcaled  it, 
( objignabdht ),  Plaut.  Bacch.  iv.  4.  64.  9 6.  firft  wetting  the  ring 
with  fpittle,  that  the  wax  might  not  flick  to  it,  Ovid.  T rift.  v. 
4.  5.  Amor.  ii.  15.  15.  Juvenal,  i.  68.  Hence  epiflolam  ve \ Ute- 
rus reftgnare , aperire,  vel  Jolvere , to  open,  Nep.  Harm.  1 r.  Cic. 
Att.  x i.  9.  rejolvere,  Liv.  xxvi.  15.  If  any  fmall  poflfcript 
remained,  after  the  page  was  completed,  it  was  written  crofs- 
wife  ( tranfverfm ) on  the  margin,  Cic.  Att.  v.  1. 

In  writing  letters,  the  Romans  always  put  their  own  name 
firft,  and  then  that  of  the  peifon  to  whom  they  wrote,  Aufon. 
ep.  2c.  fometimes  with  the  addition  of  SUO,  as  a mark  of 
familiarity  or  fondnefs,  Cic.  IA  Plin.  Martial,  xiv.  11.  if  he 
was  inverted  with  an  office,  that  likewife  was  added ; but  no 
epithets,  as  among  us,  unlcfs  to  particular  friends,  whom 
they  fometimes  called  Humanijftmi , optimi,  dulciftimi,  anim.e 
fua,  &c.  Cic.  & Plin.  paffim. 

They  always  annexed  the  letter  S for  SALUTEM,  fc.  dicit, 
wiffies  health  ; as  the  Greek,  or  the  like : So  Horace, 

Jip.\.  8.  Hence  faltitem  alien;  mittere , Plaut.  Pfeud.  i.  1.  39. 
Ovid.  Her.  xvi.  1.  xviii.  1.  &c.  mult  am,  vel  plurimam  dicere, 
adfcribcrc,  dare,  impertire , nun  ti  are,  ref  err  e,  & c.  as  we  exprefs 
it,  to  fend  compliments,  &c.  Cic.  Fam.  xiv.  x.  Att.  xvi.  3. 

They  ufed  anciently  to  begin  with,  Si  Vales,  bene  est, 
vel  GAUDEO,  EGO  VALEO,  Senec.  ep.  15.  Plin.  ep.  i.  II.  Cic.  Fam. 
v.  9.  10.  xiv.  8.  11.  &c.  which  they  often  marked  with  capi- 
tal letters,  Hirt.  B.  Hifp.  26.  'I  hey  ended  with  Vale,  Ovid. 
1 rift.  v.  13.  33.  Cura  ut  valeas  ; fometimes  ave  or  salve 
to  a near  relation,  with  this  addition,  mi  anime,  mi  suavis- 
sime,  &c.  They  never  fubferibed  their  name,  as  we  do,  but 
fometimes  added  a prayer  for  the  profperity  of  the  perfon  to 
whom  they  wrote  ; as,  Deos  obfecro  ut  te  corfervent,  Suet.  1 ib. 
2i.  which  was  always  done  to  the  Emperors,  Dio.  lvii.  1 1.  and 
called  Subscript  10,  Suet.  Fib.  32.  The  day  of  the  month, 
fometimes  the  hour,  was  annexed,  Suet.  Aug.  50. 
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.Letters  were  fent  by  a mefienger,  commonly  a flave,  called. 
TABELLARIUS,  Cic.  for  the  Romans  had  no  eftabliflied 
pod.  There  fometimes  was  an  infcription  on  the  outfide  of 
the  letter,  fometimes  not,  Plutarch,  in  Dione.  When  Deci- 
mus  Briltus  was  befieged  by  Antony  at  Mutina,  Hirtius  and 
Odlavius  wrote  letters  on  thin  plates  of  lead,  which  they  fent 
to  him  by  means  of  divers,  ( urinatores ),  and  fo  received  his  an- 
fwers,  Dio.  xlvi.  36.  Frontin.  iii.  13.  7.  Appian  mentions  let-, 
ters  infcribed  on  leaden  bullets,  and  thrown  by  a fling  into  a 
befieged  city  or  camp,  Mithrid.  p.  19 1.  See  Dio.  xl.  9.  li.  to- 

Julius  Ctefar,  when  he  wrote  to  any  one  what  he  wifhed  to 
keep  fecret,  always  made  ufe  of  the  fourth  letter  aftdr  that 
which  he  ought  to  have  ufed;  as  d for  a,  e for  B,  &c.  Suet. 
Ctef.  56.  Dio.  xl.  11.  Auguftus  ufed  the  letter  following, 
Dio.  li.  3.  as  b for  a,  and  c for  b ; for  z,  aa,  Suet.  Aug.  88. 
Ifidor.  i.  24.  So  that  thofe  only  could  underftand  the  mean- 
ing, who  were  inftru£ted  in  their  method  of  writing,  GelL 
xvii.  9. 

The  Romans  had  (laves  or  freed  men  who  wrote  their  let- 
ters, called  ab  epistolis,  Suet.  Claud.  28.  (a  manu,  vel  a- 
mAnUenses),  Suet.'  Caf.  74.  Aug.  67.  Vefp.  Tit.  i.  3.  and  ac- 
counts, (a  rationibus,  vel  ratiocinatores , Cic.  Att.  i.  12. 
Suet.  Claud.  28.)  alfo  who  wrote  fhort-hand,  (Actuarii, 
Suet.  Jul.  55.  vel  Notarji,  Senec.  Ep.  90.)  as  quickly  as  one 
could  (peak;  Currant  verba  licet , manus  eft  velocior  illis , Mar- 
tial. xiv.  208.  on  waxen  tables,  Aufon.  Ep.  146.  17.  Manil.  iv. 
195.  fometimes  put  for amanuen/es,  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  5.  ix.  3 6.)  who 
tranferibed  theii  books,  (Librarii),  Cic.  Att.  xii.  3.  Liv. 
xxxviii.  55.  who  glued  them,  (glutinatores,  Cic.  Att.  iv.  4. 
vulgarly  called  librorunj.  concinnatores  vel  compactorer,  »- 

book-binders);  polifhed  them  with  pumice  (lone,  (pumice 
poliebant,  vel  Uvigabant , Ovid.  Trift.  i.  1.  9.  iii.  1.  13.)  anoint- 
ed them  with  the  juice  of  cedar,  ( cedro  illinebant ),  to  preferve 
them  from  moths  and  rottennefs,  (a  tineis  et  carie ),  Ibid.  & Plin. 
xiii.  12.  Martial,  iii.  2.  v.  6.  viii.  6 1.  (Hence  carmuia  cedro 
liuenda,  worthy  of  immortality,  Horat.  art.  p 332.  So  Per/. 
i.  42.)  and  marked  the  titles  or  index  with  vermilion,  (Mini- 
um, v.  cinnabaris,  Ovid.  Ibid.  Plin.  xxxiii.  7.)  purple,  ( coccur 
vel  purpura).  Martial,  ib.  red-earth,  or  red-ockre,  ( rubrica ), 
See  p.  223.  who  took  care  of  their  library,  (a  bibliotheca), 
Cic.  Fam.  xiii.  77.  aflifted  them  in  their  (ludies,  (a  studiis. 
Suet.  Cal.  28.)  read  to  them,  (Anagnost2£,  fine,  -es,  Cic. 
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Att.  i.  12.  Farm  v.  9.  Nep.  Att.  14.  Lectores,  Suet.  Aug. 
j8.  Plin.  Ep.  viii.  1.) 

The  freed-mcn,  who  afted  in  fome  of  thefe  capacities  under 
the  Emperors,  often  acquired  great  wealth  and  power.  Thus 
NarcilTus,  the  fecretary  (ab  epflolisy  vel  fecretis),  of  Claudius, 
and  Pallas,  the  comptroller  of  his  houfehold,  ( a rationibus), 
Suet.  Claud.  18.  So  the  malter  of  requefts,  (a  libellis ),  Suet. 
jDom.  14.  Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  35.  xvi.  8. 

The  place  where  paper  was  made,  was  called  OFFICINA 
chartaria,  Plin.  xviii.  10.  where  it  was  fold,  TABERNA  y 
and  fo  Officinai  armorum,  Cic.  Phil.  vii.  4.  Cyclofum, 
workhoufes,  Horat.  i.  4.  8.  Sapienti#,  Cic.  /egg.  i.  13.  omnium 
art  mm,  ‘eloquentia,  vel  dicendi,  fchools,  Id.  Orat.  13.  Fm.x.  3. 
But  ojfcina  iff  tabcrna  are  fometimes  confounded,  Plin.  x.  43. 
f.  60.  , 

A ware-houfe  for  paper,  or  books,  or  any  merchandife, 
Apotheca  ; a bookfeller’s  fhop,  Taberna  librarxa,  Cic. 
Phil.  ii.  9.  or  Amply  Libraria,  Cell.  v.  4.  Librarium,  a 
cheft  for  holding  books,  Cic.  Alii.  12. 

The  ftreet  in  Rome,  where  bookfellers  ( bibliopole ) chiefly 
lived,  was  called  Argieetus,  Alort.  i.  4.  or  that  part  of  the 
forum  or  ftreet,  called  Janus;  where  was  a temple  or  ftatue 
of  the  god  Veitumnus,  Horat.  ep.  i.  20.  1. 


LIBRARIES. 

A Great  number  of  books,  or  the  place  where  they  were 
kept,  was  called  BIBLIOTHECA,  a library,  Fejltts. 
The.firft  famous  library  was  colle&ed  by  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  B.  C.  284-  containing  700,000 
volumes,  Ge/l.  vi.  17.  the  next,  by  Attalus,  or  Eumenes,  king 
of  Pergamus,  Plin.  xiii.  12. 

Adjoining  to  the  Alexandrian  library,  was  a building,  called 
MUSEUM,  (i.  e.  domiciliimiy  fpecus  vel  tcmplum  mufis  dicatum), 
Plin.  Ep.  i.  9.  for  the  accommodation  of  a college  ot^forirty 
(a-iWos-)  of  learned  men,  who  were  fupported  there  at  the 
public  expence,  with  a covered  walk  and  feats,  (exedrte),  where 
they  might  difpute,  Strab.  17.  An  additional  mufeum  was 
built  there  by  Claudius,  Suet.  Claud.  42.  Museum  is  ufed 
by  us  for  a repojitory  of  learned  curiofitics  ; as  it  feems  to  be  by 
Pliny,  xxvii..  2.  f.  6. 
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A great  part  of  the  Alexandrian  library  was  burnt  by  the 
flames  of  Ccefar’s  fleet,  when  he  fet  it  on  fire  to  fave  himfelf, 
Plutarch,  in  Caf.  isf  Dio.  42.  38.  but  neither  Caefar  himfelf 
nor  Hirtius  mention  this  circumftance.  It  was  again  reftored 
by  Cleopatra,  who,  fojr  that  purpofe,  received  from  Antony 
the  library  of  Pergamus,  then  confifting  of  200,000  volumes, 
Plutarch,  in  Anton . It  was  totally  deftroyed  by  the  Saracens, 
A.  642. 

The  firft  public  library  at  Rome,  and  in  the  world,  as  Pliny 
obferves,  was  erefted  by  Afinius  Pollio,  Plin.  vii.  30.  xxxv. 
2.  in  the  Atrium  of  the  temple  of  Liberty,  Ovid.  Drift.  iii.  1. 
71.  on  Mount  Aventine,  Mart.  xii.  3.  5. 

Auguftus  founded  a Greek  and  Latin  library  in  the  temple 
of  Apollo  on  the  Palatine  hill,  Suet.  29.  Dio.  liii.  1.  and  an- 
other, in  name  of  his  fifter  Oftavia,  adjoining  to  the  theatre 
of  Marcellus,  Plutarch,  in  Marcell.  Ovid.  Drift,  iii.  1 . 60.  & 

69 ■ 

There  were  feveral  other  libraries  at  Rome  •,  in  the  Capitol, 
Suet.  Dom.  20.  in  the  temple  of  Peace,  Gel/,  xvi.  8.  in  the 
houfe  of  Tiberius,  Gel/,  xiii.  18.  &c.  But  the  chief  was 
the  Ulpian  library,  inftituted  by  Trajan,  Gel/,  xi.  1 7.  which 
Dioclefian  annexed  as  an  ornament  to  his  Dherma , Vopifc.  in 
Prob.  2. 

Many  private  perfons  had  good  libraries,  Cic.  Fam.  vii.  28. 

Kfr . iii.  4.  Alt.  iv.  10.  Plutarch,  in  Lucull.  Senec.  de  iranq. 
9.  Horat.  Od.  i.  29.  13.  particularly  in  their  country  villas, 
Cic.  Fin.  iii.  2.  Martial,  vii.  16.  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  17. 

Libraries  were  adorned  with  fiatues  and  pictures,  Suet.  Fib. 
70.  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  7.  iv.  28.  particularly  of  ingenious  and 
learned  men,  Plin.  xxxv.  2.  Juvenal,  ii.  7.  the  walls  and  roof 
with  glafles,  Boeth.  Confol.  Plin.  xxxvi.  25.  Senec.  Ep.  86. 
Stat.  Silv.  i.  5.  42.  The  books  were  put  in  prefies  or  cafes, 
(Armaria  vel  cAPsiE),  along  the  walls,  which  were  fome- 
times -numbered,  Vopifc.  Dac.  8.  called  alfo  Foruli,  Suet. 
Aug.  31.  Juvenal,  iii.  219.  Loculamenta,  Senec.  tranq.  9. 
Nidi,  Martial,  i.  M 8.  but  thefe  are  fuppofed  by  fome  to  de- 
note the  leffer  divifions  of  the  cafes. 

The  keeper  of  a library  was  called  a Bibliotheca  ; Bib- 
liothecarius  is  ufed  only  by  later  writers. 
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rT'  HE  houfes  of  the  Romans  are  fuppofed  at  firft  to  Iiave 
-*•  been  nothing  elfe  but  cottages,  ( cafa,  vel  tuguria J, 
thatched  with  draw,  Ovid.  Amor.  ii.  9.  18.  hence  CULMEN, 
the  roof  of  a houfe,  ( quod  culmis  tegebatur J,  Serv.  in  Virg. 
Eel.  i.  6.  ^En.  viii.  654. 

After  the  city  was  burnt  by  the  Gauls,  it  was  rebuilt  in  a 
more  folid  and  commodious  manner  ; but  the  hafte  in  build- 
ing  prevented  attention  to  the  regularity  of  dreets,  Liv.  v.  55. 
Diodor.  xiv.  if 6. 

The  houles  were  reared  every  where  without  didin&ion, 
{nulla  dijllntlione p/ifft m erecla),  Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  43.  or  regard 
to  property,  {omijfo  Jui  alienique  difcrimine , a deb  ut  fortna  urbis 
ejfet  occupata  mngis,  quam  divife Jimilis),  where  every  one  built 
in  what  part  he  chofe,  Liv.  ib.  and  till  the  war  with  Pyrrhus, 
the  houfes  were  .covered  only  with  fhingles,  or  thin  boards, 
(SCANDUUE,  vel  fcindulce , i.  e.  tabella  in parvas  laminas  fcif- 
_/irJ,  Plin.  xvi.  10.  f.  15. 

It  was  in  the  time  of  Augudus,  that  Rome  was  fird  adorn- 
ed with  magnificent  buildings ; hence  that  Emperor  ufed  to 
boad,  that  he  had  found  it  of  brick,  but  fliould  leave  it  of  mar- 
ble ; Marmoream  fe  relinquere , quam  lateritiam  accepijpt,  Suet. 
Aug.  29.  The  dreets,  however,  dill  were  narrow  and  irre- 
gular, Suet.  Ner.  38.  Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  38.  and  private  houfes 
not  only  incommodious,  but  even  dangerous  from  thsir  height, 
and  being  modly  built  of  wood,  Juvenal,  iii.  193.  &c.  Scalis 
habito  tribus,  Jed  altis,  three  doreys  high,  Martial,  i.  1 18. 

In  the  time  of  Nero,  the  city  was  fet  on  fire,  and  more 
than  two  thirds  of  it  burnt  to  the  ground  : Of  fourteen  wards 
( regiones ),  into  which  Rome  was  divided,  only  four  remained 
entire.  Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  40.  Nero  himfelf  was  thought  to  have 
been  the  author  of  this  conflagration.  He  beheld  it  from  the 
tower  of  Maecenas,  and  delighted,  as  he  faid,  with  the  beauty 
of  the  flame,  played  the  taking  of  Troy,  dred  like  an  atdor. 
Suet.  38.  Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  39.  40.  44. 

The  city  was  rebuilt  with  greater  regularity  and  fplendour. 
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The  ftreets  were  made  ftraight  and  broader.  The  areas  of 
the  houfes  were  meafured  out,  and  their  height  reftri£ted  to 
70  feet,  as  under  Augultus,  Strab.  v.  p.  162.  Each  houfe 
had  a portico  before  it,  fronting  the  llreet,  and  did  not  com- 
municate with  any  other  by  a common  wall  as  formerly.  It 
behoved  a certain  part  of  every  houfe  to  be  built  of  Gabian  or 
Alban  Hone,  which  was  proof  againilfire,  (ignibus  impervius). 
Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  53. 

Thefe  regulations  were  fubfervient  to  ornament  as  well  as 
utility.  Some,  however,  thought  that  the  former  narrow- 
nefs  of  the  lfreets,  and  height  of  the  houfes,  were  more  con- 
ducive to  health,  as  preventing  by  their  {hade  the  cxceffive 
heat,  Ibid. 

Buildings,  in  which  feveral  families  lived,  were  called  IN- 
SULiE  •,  houfes  in  which  one  family  lived,  DOMUS,  vel 
iEoES  private,  Suet.  Her.  xvi.  38.  44.  Tacit.  Ann.  vi.  45. 
xv.  41.  See  p.  52. 

We  know  little  of  the  form,  either  of  the  outfide  or  infide 
of  Roman  houfes,  as  no  models  of  them  remain.  The  fmall 
houfes  dug  out  of  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  bear  little  or  no  re* 
femblance  to  the  houfes  of  opulent  Roman  citizens. 

The  principal  parts  were, 

1.  VESTIBULUM,  which  was  not  properly  a part  of  the 
houfe,  but  an  empty  fpace  before  the  gate,  through  which 
there  was  an  accefs  to  it.  Gel l.  xvi.  5.  Cic.  Cacin.  12.  Plaut. 
Mofl.  iii.  2.  130. 

The  veftibule  of  the  golden  palace  ( aurea  dcmus ) of  Nero, 
was  fo  large,  that  it  contained  three  porticos,  a mile  long  each, 
and  a pond  like  a fea,  furrounded  with  buildings  like  a city, 
Suet.  Ner.  30.  Here  alfo  was  a coloflus  of  himfelf,  or  ftatue  of 
enormous  magnitude,  120  feet  high.  See  p.348. 

2.  JANUA,  of  ium , vel  fores,  the  gate,  (Porta  murorum 
et  cafrorum ; Janua parietis  et  domorum ),  made  of  various  kinds 
of  wood,  cedar  or  cyprefs,  Virg.  G.  ii.  442.  elm,  oak,  &c.  0- 
mid.  Met.  1 v.  487.  Amor.  ii.  i.  25.  fometimes  of  iron,  Plaut. 
Perf.  iv.  4.  21.  or  brafs,  Plin.  xxxiv.  3.  and,  efpecially  in  tem- 
ples, of  ivory  and  gold,  Cic.  Terr.  iv..  56.  Plin.  viii.  10. 

The  gate  was  commonly  raifed  above  the  ground,  fo  that 
they  had  to  afeend  to  it  by  Heps,  Pirg.  JEn.  ii.  492.  Sen.  ep.  84. 

The  pillars  at  the  fides  of  the  gates,  projecting  a little  with- 
out the  wall,  were  called  ANT2E,  and  the  ornaments  affixed 
to  them,  wrought  in  wood  or  Hone,  Antepagmenta,  FeJlus. 

Whep  the  gate  was  opened  among  the  Romans,  the  folds 
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(yalvje,  quod  intus  revolvantur)  bent  Inwards,  unlefs  it  was 
granted  to  any  one  by  a fpecial  law  to  open  his  door  outward  j 
as  to  P.  Valerius  Poplicola,  and  his  brother,  who  had  twice 
conquered  the  Sabines,  (ut  domus  eorvm  fores  extra  aperiretitur), 
Plin.  xxxvi.  1 5.  after  the'  manner  of  the  Athenians,  whofe 
doors  opened  to  the  direct,  (in  publicum );  and  when  any  one 
went  out,  he  always  rpade  a noife,  by  ftriking  the  door  on  the 
.infide,  to  give  warning  to  thofe  without,  to  keep  at  a diftance: 
Hence  Crepuit  foris,  Concrcpuit  a Glycerio  ojlium,  the  door 
of  Glycerium  hath  creaked,  i.  e.  is  about  to  be  opened  ; Ter. 
And.  iv.  1.  59.  Hec.iv.  1.6.  Plaut.  dtnph.  i.  2.  34.  This 
the  Greeks  called  ivFa/'>  and  knocking  from  without, 
pulfare  vel  pu/tare. 

A Have  watched  (fervabat)  at  the  gate  as  porter,  (JANI- 
TOR), Ovid.  Fajt.  i.  138.  hence  called  OS  TIARIUS,  puer 
ab  janua,  Nep.  Han.  i 2.  Clauflritumus , Gell.  xii.  to.  ufually 
in  chains,  ( catenaius ),  Columel.  praef.  Ovid.  Am.  i.  6.  1,  8c 
25.  which  when  emancipated,  he  confecrated  to  the  Lares , He- 
rat. i.  5.  65.  or  to  Saturn,  Mart.  iii.  29.  armed  with  a ftaff 
or  rod,  (arundo,  vel  virga ),  Senec.  deConIt.  14.  and  attend- 
ed by  a dog,  likcwife  chained,  Suet.  Fit.  16.  Senec.  de.  Ira,  iii. 
37.  On  the  porters  cell,  was  fometimes  this  infcription,  Ca- 
ve canem,  Petron.  29.  Plaut.  Mojl.  iii.  2.  162. 

Dogs  were  alfo  employed  to  guard  the  temples,  Cic.  Sext. 
Ro/c.  20.  Arnob.  vi.  and  becaufe  they  failed  to  give  warning, 
when  the  Gauls  attacked  the  Capitol,  Liv.  v.  47.  a certain 
number  of  them  were  annually  carried  through  the  city,  and 
then  impaled  on  a crofs,  Plin.  xxix.  4. 

Females  alfo  were  fometimes  fet  to  watch  the  door,  (Jam- 
trices),  ufually  old  women,  Plaut.  Cure.  i.  1.  7 6.  Ttbull.  i. 
7.  67.  Petrcn.  55. 

On  fellivals,  at  the  birth  of  a child  or  the  like,  the  gates 
were  adorned  with  green  branches,  flowers,  and  lamps,  Juvenal. 
ix  85  xii.  91.  as  the  windows  of  the  Jews  at  Rome  were  on 
Sabbaths,  Senec.  9 5.  Perf.  v.  1 80.  Before  the  gate  of  Auguf- 
tus,  by  a decree  of  the  fenate,  were  fet  up  branches  of  laurel, 
as  being  the  perpetual  conqueror  of  his  enemies  ; Ovid.  Trijl. 
iii.  I.  39.  Plin.  xv.  30.  f.  39.  hence  Laureat^Jfores.  Senec. 
ad  Pol\b.  35.  Laukigeri  Penates;  Martial,  viii.  1.  So  a 
crown  of  oak  was  lufpended  on  the  .top  of  his  houfe  as  being 
the  preferver  of  his  citizens,  Plin.  xvi.  3.  which  honour  li- 
berius  refufed  ; Suet.  2 6.  The  laurel  branches  feem  to  have 

been  fet  up  on  each  fide  of  the  gate,  in  the  veihbule  ; and  the 
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.civic  crown  to  have  been  fufpended  from  above  between  them: 
hence  Ovid  fays  of  the  laurel : mediumque  tuebere  quercum , 
Met.  i.  563. 

The  door,  when  Ihut,  was  fecured  by  bars,  ( obices , claitf- 
tra , repagula , veBes ;)  iron  bolts,  (pefuli)-,  chains,  Juv.  iii. 
304.  locks,  (ferf),  and  keys,  {claves,):  Hence  obdere  peffulum 
foribus,  to  bolt  the  door,  Ter.  Heaut.  ii.  3.  37.  occluder e opium 
pejjulis , with  two  bolts,  one  below,  and  another  above,  Plaut. 
Aul.  i.  2-  25.  unci n u >n  immittere,  to  fix  the  bolt  with  a hook  ; 
obferare  fores , vel  ofium,  to  lock  the  door,  Ter.  Eun.  iv.  6.  25. 
feram  ponere , Juvenal,  vi.  34.  appoftd  janua  fulta  ferd,  lock’d, 
Ovid.  Art.  A.  ii.  244.  refer, ire,  to  open,  to  unlock,  Ovid.  Met: 
x.  384.  excutere  pope  feram,  Am.  i-.  6.  24.  &c.  It  appears, 
that  the  locks  of  the  ancients  were  not  fixed  to  the  pannels 
( impages ) of  the  doors  with  nails  like ’ours,  but  were  taken  otF 
when  the  door  was  opened  as  our  padlocks  : Hence,  et  jaceat 
tpcita  lapfi  catena  ferd,  Propert.  iv.  12.  26. 

Knockers  ( marculi  v.  mallei)  were  fixed  to  the  doors,  or 
bells  ( tintinnabula ) hung  up,  as  among  us,  Suet.  Aug.  91., 
Senec.  de  Ira,  iii.  35.  Dio.  liv.  4. 

The  porter  ufually  alked  thofe  who  knocked  at  the  gate, 
who  they  were,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  31.  He  admitted  or  excluded 
luch  as  his  mailer  dire&ed,  Suet.  Oih.  3.  Senec.  ep.  47.  Some- 
times he  was  ordered  to  deny  his  mailer’s  being  at  home,  Cic , 
O/at.  ii.  68.  Martial,  ii.  5.  v.  23.  Ovid.  4rt.  Am.  ii.  524. 

lielules  the  janitor,  the  emperors  and  great  men  had  per* 
fons  who  watched  or  kept  guard  in, the  vellibule,  (Excubi.®, 
vel  custodia),  Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  52.  to  which  Virgil  alludes, 
JEn.  vi.  555.  574. 

A door  in  the  back  part  of  the  houfe  was  called  POSTI- 
CUM,  vel pofl'icum  of  ium,  Plaut.  Stich.  iii.  1.  40.  Horat.  Ep. 
i.  5.  31.  or  Pseudothyrum,  s .-on , Cic.  Verr.  ii.  20.  Red, 
in  Senat.  6.  that  in  the  forepart,  Anticum,  Fefus. 

3.  The  Janua,  or  principal  gate,  was  the  entrance  to  the 
A1RIUM,  or  AULA,  the  court  or  hall,  which  appears  to 
have  been  a large  oblong  fquare,  furrounded  with  covered'  or 
arched  galleries,  ( portions  teclce  vel  laqueata ),  Aufon.  Edyll. 
x.  49. 

l hree  fides'of  the  Atrium  were  fupported  on  pillars,  in  lat- 
er times  of  marble,  Plin.xv ii.  1. — xxxvi.  2.  & 3. 

The  fide  oppofne  to  the  gate  was  called  TABLINUM;  and 
the  other  two  lides,  AL4E,  Vitruv.  vi.  4. 

The  tablinum  was  filled  with  books,  and  the  records  of  what 
any  one  had  done  in  his  magiftracy,  Plin.  xxxv.  2. 
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In  the  atrium,  the  nuptial  coucli  was  ereded,  See  p.  467 
the  miftrefs  of  the  family -with  her  maid-fervants,  wrought  at 
fpinning  and  weaving,  Cic.  Mil.  5.  Nep.prafi  (/;,  medio  xdium, 
u e.  in  atvio,  Liv.  i.  57.) 


The  ancient  Romans  ufed  every  method  to  encourage  do* 
meftic  induftry  in  women.  Spinning  and  weaving  conftitu- 
ted  their  chief  employment. 

To  this  the  rites  of  marriage  direcTed  their  attention,  See 
f . 4 65.  Hence  the  frequent  allufions  to  it  in  the  poets,  Vitg. 
JEn.  viii.  408.  ix.  488.  and  tile  atrium  feems  to  have  been  the 
place  appropriated  for  their  working,  (ex  vetere  more  in  atrio 
tela  texebantur,  Afcon.  in  Cic.  pro  Mil.  5.)  that  their  induftry 
might  be  confpicuous  : Hence  the  qualities  of  a good  wife, 
{monger a uxoris );  probitas,  forma,  fid es,  farm  pudicitia,  lamfi- 
caque  manus,  Aufon.  Parent,  ii.  3.  xvi  3.'  But  in  after  times, 
women  of  rank  and  fortune  became  fo  luxurious  and  indolent, 
that  they  thought  this  attention  below  them.  A June  pleraque 
fie  luxu  et  inertia  dfiuunt,  ut  tic  Janificn  quide.m  cur  am  fuficiperc 
dignentur,  Columel.  Proem.  On  this  account,  Haves  only 
were  employed  in  fpinning  and  weaving,  (Textores  et  tux- 
trxces,  lanifici,  et  -a),  and  a particular  place  appropriated 
to  them,  where  they  wrought,  (textrina,  vet  -um).  Thus 
Verres  appointed  in  Sicily,  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  2 6. 

The  principal  manufacture  was  of  wool;  for  although  there 
were  thofe  who  made  linen,  unteones,  Plant.  Jut.  iii.  5. 
38.  Serv.  in  JEn.  vii.  14.  and  a robe  of  linen,  {vcfiis  lintea,) 
feems  to  have  been  highly  valued,  Cic.  Verr.  v.  50.  yet  it  was 
not  much  worn 

The  principal  parts  of  the  woollen  manufacture  are  deferi- 
bed  by  Ovid,  Met.  vi.  53.  drefling  the  wool  ; picking  cr  tca- 
fing,  combing,  and  carding  it,  {lan  am  carper  e,  peel  ere,  v.  pec- 
tinate, carminare,  &c .)  fpinning  {tie re,  poet,  ducere,  vel  tra- 
hcrc)  with  a diftaff,  (eoi.us),  and  fpindle,  (rusus),  winding 
or  forming  the  thread  into  clews,  (ghmerare)',  dying,  ( uttgere , 
fiticare,  fiuco . medicare'). 

The  wool  feems  to  have  been  ferpetimes  put  up  in  round 
balls,  {glomerari  in  erbes),  before  it  was  fpun,  Ovid.  lb.  19. 
Herat,  lip.  i.  13.  14. 

Wool,  when  new  cut,  ( recctts  tonfa),  with  its  natural  moif- 
ture,  was  called  SUCCIDA,  (a  fucco,  Varr.)  fo  mulier fuc- 
eida,  plump,  Plant.  Mil.  iii.  I.  193.  It  ufed  to  be  anointed 
v\  ith  wine  or  oil,  or  fwine’s  grenfe,  to  prepare  it  for  being  dy- 
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dyed,  Juvenal,  v.  24.  Plin.  viii.  48.  xxix.  2.  Farr.  R.  R.  ii.- 
11. 

The  loom,  ( machina  in  qua  tela  texitur ),  or  at  leaf!  that  part 
to  which  the  web  was  tied,  was  called  JUGUM,  a cylinder 
or  round  beam  acrofs  two  other  beams,  in  this  form,  n,  re- 
fembling  the  jugum  ignominiofum , under  which  vanquilhed 
enemies  were  made  to  pafs,  Fejlus  dr  l.iv.  iii.  28. 

The  threads  or  thrums  which  tied  the  web  to  the  jugum , 
were  called  LICIA  ; the  threads  extended  longwife,  and  alter- 
nately raifed  and  deprelTed,  STAMEN,  the  warp,  ( a Jlando)± 
bec.iufe  the  antients  Hood  when  they  wove,  placing  the  web 
perpendicularly,  (whence  Radio Jlantis  (i.  e.  pendentis)  percur- 
rens  Jlamina  telae , Ovid.  met.  iv.  275.)  and  wrought  upwards, 
in  altitudinem , vel  furfum  verjum,  Feftus),  which  method  was 
dropt,  except  by  the  linen  weavers,  (Linteones);  and  in 
weaving  the  Tunica  Reffa,  lb. 

The  threads  inferted  into  the  warp,  were  called  SUBTltMEN, 
the  woof  or  weft,  (quafi  fubteximen , vel  fubjiamen ),  fome  read 
fubtegmen , but  improperly  : the  inftrument  which  feparated  the. 
threads  of  the  warp,  ARUNDO,  fhe  reed  ; which  inferted 
the  woof  into  the  warp,  RADIUS,  the  (buttle  ; which  fixed  it 
when  inferted,  PEC  L’EN,  the  lay,  Ovid.  Met.  vi.  53.  vel 
Spatha,  Senec.  Ep.  91.  When  the  web  was  woven  upright, 
a thin  piece  of  wood,  like  a fword,  feems  to  have  been  ufed 
for  this  purpofe  ; as  in  the  weaving  of  Arras,  of  Turkey  car- 
petting, &c.  in  which  alone,  the  upright  mode  of  working  is 
now  retained,  the  weft  is  driven  up  with  an  infirument  fome- 
what  like  a hand,  with  the  fingers  ftretched  out,  made  of 
lead  or  iron.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  antients  made  ufe  of 
tfie  reed  and  lay  for  driving  up  the  weft  as  the  moderns  do; 
The  principal  part  of  the  machinery  of  a loom,  vulgarly  calkd 
the  Caam  or  Htddles,  comp.ofed  of  eyed  or  hooked  threads* 
through  which  the  warp  pafles,  and  which,  being  alternately 
raifed  and  deprefled  by  the  motion  of  the  feet  on  the  Treadles , 
raifes  or  deprefles  the  warp,  and  makes  the Jhed  for  tranfmitting 
the  (buttle  wdth  the  weft,  or  fomething  fimilar,  feems  alfo  to 
have  been  called  LICIA;  hence  Licia  telce  addere , to  prepare 
the  web  for  weaving,  to  begin  to  weave,  Virg.  G.  i.  285. 

When  figures  were  to  be  woven  on  cloth,  feveral  threads  of 
the  warp  ot  different  colours  were  alternately  raifed  and  de- 
prefled ; and  in  like  manner,  the  woof  was  inferted : If,  for 
infiance,  three  rows  of  threads  [tria  licia ) of  different  colours 
were  raifed  or  inferted  together,  the  cloth  was  called  TRI- 
Ll^>,  wrought  with  a triple  tiflue  or  warp,  which  admitted 
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the  railing  of  threads  of  any  particular  colour  or  quality  at 
pleafure,  Virg.  JEn.  iii.  467 . v.  259  vii.  639.  So  bili x.  Id. 
xli.  37 5.  Hence  the  art  of  mixing  colours  or  gold  and  filver 
in  cloth  : thus,  Fert  piBuratas  auri  fubtemine  vejles,  fi-ured 
with  a weft  of  gold,  Virg.  JEr.  iii.  483.  The  warp  was  alfo 
called  TRAM  A,  Senec.  Eg.  9 r . Hence  tram  a Jigura , lkin  and 
bones,  like  a thread-bare  coat,  Fe<f.  vi.  73.  but  Servius  makes 
trainathe  fame  with Jubtcnnn,  Virg.  yEn.  iii.  483. 

The  art  of  embroidering  cloth  with  needle  work  (aru  pin- 
gcre)  is  faid  to  have  been  lirlt  invented  by  the  Phrygians  ; 
whence  fuch  veils  were  called  Phrygionije,  P/in.  viii.  48, 
f.  74. — the  interweaving  of  gold,  ( aurnm  inttxere ),  bv  King 
Attaius;  whence  Vestes  Attalica:,  lb.  Sc  Propert.  iii.  18. 
19. — the  interweaving  of  different  colours  {co/ores  diverfos  pi  Ba- 
rer intexere)  by  the  Babylonians;  hangings  and  furniture  of 
which  kind  of  cloth  for  a dining-room  ( tricliniaria  Baby l mica) 
coil  Nero  L.  32,28  1:13:4.  quadragies  fejlertio ; and  even  in 
the  time  of  Cato  cofl  800,000  fejlertii,  Plin.  ibid. — the  railing 
of  feveral  threads  at  once,  (plutimis  liciis  lexerc),  by  the  people 
of  Alexandria  in  EEgypt,  which  produced  a cloth  fimilar  to  the 
Babylonian,  called  Polymita,  {ex  *o\v umultus , ct  JUum), 
lb.  & Martial  xiv.  150.  lfidor.  xix.  22.  wrought,  as  weavers 
fay,  with  a many-leaved  caam  or  comb.  The  art  of  mixing 
filver  in  cloth  ( argentum  in  f.la  deducere , et Jills  argenteis  vejti- 
mentu  contexere ) was  not  invented  till  under  the  Greek  em- 
perors ; when  cloaths  of  that  kind  of  Huff  came  to  be  much 
ufed  under  the  name  of  Vestimenta  Syrmatina,  Salmaf. 
ad  Vopifci  Aurclian.  46. 

From  the  operation  of  fpinning  and  weaving,  FILUM,  a 
thread,  is  often  put  for  a Jlyle  or  manner  of  writing,  Cic  Lai. 
7.  Orat.  ii.  22.  iii.  26-  Fain.  ix.  12.  Ge/I.  xx.  5.  and  ducerE 
or  deducere,  to  write  or  compofe;  Juvenal,  vii.  74.  thus, 

. Fenui  deduBo  poemata  Jilo,  i.  e.  fubtiliore JliloJcripta , Horat.  Ep. 
ii.  1.  225.  So  deduBum  dicere  carmen,  to  fing  a pailoral  poem, 
■written  in  a fimple  or  humble  ftyle,  Virg.  ecl.y i.  5. — Ovid. 
Frijt.  i.  10.  18.  ep.  xvii.  88.  Font.  i.  5.  7.  & 13.  alfo  texkre, 
Cic.  Fam.  ix.  21.  $Pfratr.  iii.  5.  and  fubtexere,  to  fubjoin. 
Ft bull.  iv.  1 . 2 1 1 . 

In  the  Atrium  anciently  the  family  ufed  to  fup,  Serv.  in  Virg , 
JEn.  .i.  726.  iii.  353.  where  likewife  was  the  kitchen,  (Culina), 
Ibid. 

In  the  Atrium , the  nobility  placed  the  images  of  their  an- 
ceftors,  foep.  3 1.  the  clients  ufed  to  wait  on  their  patrons, 

Horat , 
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Hornt.ep.  i.  5.  31.  Juvenal,  vii.  71.  and  receive  the  fportula. 
See  p.  45 1. 

The  Atrium  was  alfo  adorned  with  pictures, • ftatues,  plate, 
&c.  and  the  place  where  thefe  were  kept  was  called  PINA- 
THECA,  Plin.  xxxv.  2.  Petron.  29.  83. 

In  later  times,  the  atrium  feems  to  have  been  divided  into 
different  parts,  feparated  from  one  another  by  hangings  or 
veils,  (vela),  into  which  perfons  were  admitted,  according  to 
their  different  degrees  of  favour;  whence  they  were  called  amici 
ADMISSIONIS  prims,  ficur  dee,  vel  tertia  which  di(tin£lion 
is  faid  to  have  been  fir  ft  made  by  C.  Gracchus  and  LiviusDru- 
fus,  Senec.  de  benef.  vi.  33.  34.  Clem.  i.  10.  Hence  thofe  who 
admitted  perfons  into  the  prefence  of  the  Emperor,  were  call- 
ed Ex  officio  ADMissioNis,  Suet.  Vefp.  14.  vel  Admissio- 
nales,  Lamprid.  in  /Hex.  4.  and  the  chief  of  them,  MagIs- 
ter  adm issionum,  mailer  of  ceremonies,  Vopifc.  Aur chan.  12; 
ufually  freed  men,  who  ufed  to  be  very  infolent  under  weak 
or  wicked  princes,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3.  and  even  to  take  money 
for  admiffion,  Senec . confc.  Sapient.  14.  but  not  fo  under  good 
princes,  Plin.  paneg.  47. 

There  was  likewife  an  atrium  in  temples  ; thus  atrium  Li- 
bertatis,  Cic.  Mil.  22.  Liv.  xxv.  7.  Tacit.  Hid.  i.  31.  jtrium 
publicum  in  Capitol io,  Liv.  xxiv.  10. 

In  the  hall  there  was  an  hearth  (FOCUS),  on  which  a fire 
was  kept  always  burning  near  the  gate,  under  the  charge  of 
the  janitor,  Ovid.  Fajl.  i.  135.  around  it  the  images  of  the 
Lares  were  placed  ; whence  Lar  is  put  for  focus,  ibid. 

The  ancients  had  not  chimneys  lor  conveying  the  fmoke 
through  the  walls  as  \ve  have ; hence  they  wrere  much  infeded 
with  it,  Herat.  Sat.  i.  5.  81.  V itruv.  vii.  3.  hence  alfo  the 
images  in  the  hall  are  called  Fumos.'E,  Cic.  Pif.  1 . Juvenal. 
vim  8.  and  December  Fumosus,  from  the  ufe  of  fires  in  that 
month,  Martial,  v.  31.  5. 

d hey  burnt  wood,  Horat.  Od.  i.  9.  ij.  which  they  were  at 
great  pains  to  dry,  Id.  iii.  17.  14.  and  anoint  with  the  lees  of 
oil,  (amurca),  to  prevent  fmoke,  Plin.  xv.  8.  hence  called 
ligna  ACAPNA,  (ex  * priv.  et  **»»«<■,  fumus).  Mart.  xiii.  15. 
vel  cocta,  ne  fumum  faciant,  Ulpian.  de  legg.  iii.  1.  n, 
Cato  de  R.  R.  c.  r 30. 

The  Romans  ufed  portable  furnaces,  (camini  portatiles,for - 
naccSy  vel  -cultv,  foculi , igtntabula  vel  efehurev),  for  carrying 
embers  and  burning  coals,  (prtinee  vel  carbcnes  igniti),  to  warm 
the  different  apartments  of  a houfe,  Suet.  Tib.  74.  Pit.  8. 

which 
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which  feem  to  have  been  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
Cat.  de  re.  rtijl.  18.  Colum.  xi.  i. 

In  the  time  of  Seneca,  a method  was  contrived  of  convey- 
ing heat  from  a furnace  below,  by  means  of  tubes  or  canals 
affixed  to  the  walls,  (per  tubos  parietibus  imprejjos ),  which 
warmed  the  rooms  more  equally,  Senec.  ep.  90.  de provid.  4. 

4.  An  open  place  in  the  centre  of  the  houfe,  where  the 
rain-water  fell,  and  which  admitted  light  from  above,  was 
called  1MPLUVIUM,  or  Compluvmm , Feftusj  Varro  de  L.  L. 
iv.  33.  Afcon.  in  Cic.  Verr.  i.  23.  Liv.  xliii.  r 5.  alfo  Cav.®- 
dium,  or  Cavitm  tedium , Varr.  ibid.  Plin.  ep.  ii.  17.  common- 
ly uncovered,  ( fubdiva/e J ; if  not,  from  its  arched  roof,  call- 
ed TesTUDO,  Varr.  ibid. 

Vitruvius  dire&s,  that  it  ffiould  not  be  more  than  the  third, 
nor  lefs  than  the  fourth  part  of  tire  breadth  of  thp  Atrium , 
vi.  4. 

The  flare,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  Atrium  and  what  it 
contained,  was  called  ATRIENSIS,  Petron.  29.  He  held  the 
firft  rank  among  his  fellow  flaves,  Cic.  Pep.  5.  Plaut.  Afiti. 
ii.  3.  80.  and  exercifed  authority  over  them,  Id.  ii.  4.  18. 

5.  The  fieeping  apartments  in  a houfe  were  called  CUBI- 
CUI.A  dormitoria , vel  noElurna,  ncElis , ct  fomtii ; for  there 
were  alfo  cubicula  diurna,  for  repofing  in  the  day  time,  Plin . 
ep.  i.  3.  ii.  1 7.  v.  <5. 

Each  of  thefe  had  commonly  an  anti-chamber  adjoining, 
(Procoetum,  vel  Procejlrium },  ibid. 

There  were  alfo  in  bed-chambers  places  for  holding  books, 
inftrted  in  the  walls,  (armaria  parieti  infer  t a),  Id.  ii.  1 7. 

Any  room  or  apartment  in  the  .inner  part  of  the  houfe,  un- 
der lock  and  key,  as  we  fay,  was  called  CONCLAVE,  vel 
-ium,  Ter.  Heaut.  v.  1.  29.  (a  con  ct  clavis,  quod  utid  clavi 
clauditur,  Fejlus  ; vel  quod  infra  eum  locum  loca  mull  a ct  cubi- 
etila  cl. tufa  funt,  adh.tr entia  triclinia,  Donat,  in  Ter.  Eun.  iii.  5. 
35.)  put  alfo  for  the  Triclinium,  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  26.  Orat.  ii. 
bO.  £>tiinciil.  ix.  2.  Herat.  Sat.  ii.  6.  113. 

Among  the  Greeks,  the  women  had  a feparate  apartment 
from  the"  men,  called  C YN2ECEUM,  (>■"'«'«“»’.)  Cic.  Phil. 
ii.  37.  Per.  Phorm.  v.  6-  22. 

The  flaves  who  took  care  of  the  bed-chamber  were  called 
CUBICULARII,  Cic.  Att.  vi.  14.  Suet.Pib  21.  or  Cum  cu- 
j.ares,  Id.  Ner.  38.  the  chief  of  them,  Propositus  cubi- 
culo,  vel  Decurio  Cvbiculariorum,  Suet.  Dorn.  16.  Sc 
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17.  They  were  ufually  in  great  favour  with  their  mailers, 
and  introduced  luch  as  wanted  to  fee  them,  Cic.  ibid.  For  the 
Emperors  often  gave  audience  in  their  bed-chamber  the  doors 
of  which  had  hangings  or  curtains  fufpended  before  therri, 
( foribus  prectenta  vela ) , Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  5.  Suet.  Cl.  10. 
which  were  drawn  up  ( levabantirr J when  any  one  entered, 
Senec.  ep.  81. 

The  eating  apartments  were  called  Cccnationes , CanacuLa , 
vel  Triclinia.  See  p.  435.  & 436. 

A parlour  for  flipping  or  fitting  in,  was  called  DI-ETA, 
P/iti.  ep.  ii.  17.  Suet.  Cl.  10.  fometimes  feveral  apartments 
joined  together,  were  called  by  that  name,  or  Zeta,  Plin. 
Ep.  ii.  17.  v.  6.  and  a fmall  apartment  or  alcove,  which  might 
be  joined  to  the  principal  apartment,  or  feparated  from  it  at 
pleafure,  by  means  of  curtains  and  windows,  ZOTHECA, 
vel  -cula,  ibid. 

Di/eta,  in  the  civil  law,  is  often  put  for  a pleafure-houfe 
in  a garden:  So  Plin.  ep.  ii.  17.  and  by  Cicero,  for  diet,  or 
a certain  mode  of  living,  for  the  cure  of  a difeafe,  Att.  iv.  3. 
It  is  fometimes  confounded  with  cubiculum , Plin.  ep.  vi.  16. 

An  apartment  for  balking  in  the  fun  was  called  SOLARI- 
UM, Plant.  Mil.  ii.  4.  25.  Suet.  CL  10.  which  Nero  appoint- 
ed to  be  made  on  the  portico  before  the  houfe,  Id.  Ner.  16. 
or  Helioca minus,  Plin.  ib. 

I he  apartments  of  a houfe  were  varioufly  conltrudded  and 
arranged  at  different  times,  and  according  to  the  different  tafte 
of  individuals. 

The  Roman  houfes  were  covered  with  tiles,  ( tcgula J,  of  a 
confiderable  breadth  ; lienee  bricks  and  tiles  are  mentioned  in 
\ itruvius  and  ancient  monuments,  two  feet  broad,  ( bipedales ) ; 
and  a garret,  ( aenaculum J,  covered  by  one  tile ; Suet.  Gramm. 
1 1 . When  war  was  declared  againfl  Antony,  the  fenators 
were  taxed  at  4 obeli  or  1 o affes  for  every  tile  on  their  houfes, 
whether  their  own  property  or  hired,  Dio.  xlvi.  31.  'In  No- 
nius Marcellus  we  read,  In  fmgulas  tegitlas  impofitis  fexcentis 
fexcenties  confici  poffe , c.  iv.  93.  But  here  fexcentis  is  fuppofed 
to  be  by  miftake  tor  fex  nummis,  or  fmgulas  tegulas  to  be  put 
for  fingula  teEia , each  roof. 

1 lie  roofs  f tecla J of  the  Roman  houfes  feem  to  have  been 
generally  of  an  angular  form,  like  ours^  the  top  or  higheft 
part  of  which  was  called  FASTI GIUM,  Feftus,  Virg.  JEn.  i. 
442-  if  4S8,  758.  hence  operi  fafigium  imponcre , to  finilh, 
«vc.  Off.  jii.  7.  put  alfo  fpr  the  whole  roof,  Cic  Quit.  iii.  4 6. 
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i %f'-  iii.  i • 4-  but  particularly  for  a certain  part  on  the  top 
of  the  front  of  temples,  where  infcriptions  were  made,  Plin 
paneg.  54.  and  ftatues  -erected,  Plin.  xxxv.  12.  f.  45.  xxxvi. 
5.  Hence  it  was  decreed  by  the  Senate,  that  Julius  Cauar 
might  add  a Fafligium  to  the  front  of  his  houfe,  and  adorn  it 
in  the  fame  manner  as  a temple,  Flor.  iv.  2.  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  43. 
which  the  night  before  he  was  llain,  his  wife  Calpurnia  dreamt 
had  fallen  down.  Suet.  Jul.  K r.  Plutarch,  in  Caf.  p.  738. 

From  the  Hoping  of  the  fidesof  the  roof  of  a houfe,  Fasti- 
GIUM  is  put  "for  any  declivity;  hence  Cloaca:  fafligio  duel#. 
Hoping,  Lrv.  i.  38.  So  Caf.  B.  G.  i.  25.  ii.  24.  Fastigatus, 
bending  or  Hoping,  Caf.  B.  G.  ii.  8.  and  from  its  proper  fig- 
nification,  viz.  the  fummit  or  top,  it  is  put  fov  dignity  or  rank  ; 
thus,  Curatio  nlticy  fafligio  fuo,  a charge  fuperior  to  his  rank, 
Liv.  ii.  27.  Pari  fafligio  Jletit,  with  equal  dignity,  Ncp.  xxv, 
14.  In  confiture fafligium  prcvech/t,  to  the  honour  of  conful, 
Veil.  ii.  69-.  or  for  any  head  of  difeourfe  ; S amnia  feqttar  fafli- 
gia  rerum , I will  recount  the  chief  circumltances,  Virg.  JEn. 
i.  346.  alfo  for.  depth,  as  altitude,  Serv.  in.  Virg.  G.  ii.  288. 
The  centre  of  the  inner  part  of  a round  roof  of  a temple  where 
the  beams  joined,  was  called  THOE1JS,  Serv.  :n  Virg.  uEn 
ix.  408.  Ovid.  Fajl.  vi.  2 96.  the  front  of  which,  or  the  foace 
above  the  door,  was  alfo  called  FastigiuM,  Virg.  ibid.  But 
any  round  roof  was  called  Tkolus,  Martial,  ii.  59.  Vitruv, 
L 7.  5.  as  that  of  Vella,  refembiing  the  concave  hemifphere 
of  the  Iky,  Ovid.  Fall.  vi.  28;.  S:  296.  Whence  Dio  fays 
that  the  Pantheon  of  Agrippa  h3d  its  name,  becaufc  from  the 
foundnefs  of  its  figure  (SvAanJec  «,)  it  refembled  heaven,  the  a- 
bode  of  the  gods,  liii.  27.  From  the  Tho.'us  offerings  confecrat- 
ed  to  the  gods,  as  fpoils  taken  in  war,  &c.  ufed  to  be  fufpended, 
or  fixed  to  the  Fafligium , Virg.  ib.  and  on  the  top  of  the  Fholus , 
on  the  outlide,  ftatues  were  fometimes  placed,  Mart.  i.  71.  10. 


The  ancient  Romans  had  only  openings,  (foramina  ),  in 
the  walls  to  admit  the  light ; FENEbTREE,  windows,  (from 
fnva,  often  do  ; hence  oculi  et  aures  funt  quafi  fenejlr.e  anitni,  Cic. 
Tufc.  r.  20.)  covered  with  two  folding  leaves,  (b  fores  valva), 
of  wood,  OviJ.  Pont-  iii-  5.  Amor.  i.  5.3.  and  iometimes  a cur- 
tain, 'Juvenal,  ix.  105.  hence  faid  to  be  joined,  when  (hut,  He- 
rat.od.  i.  25.  Cubiculum  ne  diem  quidem  f ntit,  nifi  apertii  fentjtr.s, 
Plin.  ii.  17.  ix.  36.  fometimes  covered  with  a net,  (fenejlra 
RETICULATA,  ne  qued  animal  maleficum  introire  queat , Varr. 
R.  R.  iii.  7.)  occaftonally  (haded  by  curtains,  {obduclis  veus}, 
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Under  the  firft  Emperors,  windows  were  contrived  of  a 
certain  tranfparent  ftone,  called  LAPIS  SPECULARIS, 
found  firft  in  Spain,  and  afterwards  in  Cyprus,  Cappadocia, 
Sicily,  and  Africa,  which  might  be  fplit  into  thin  leaves,  (fin- 
ditur  in  quamlibet  tenues  cruflas),  like  flate,  but  not  above  five 
feet  long  each,  Senec.  Ep.  90.  Plin.  xxxvi.  22.  f.  45.  What 
this  (tone  was,  is  uncertain. 

Windows,  however,  of  that  kind  (SPECULARIA),  were 
ufed  only  in  the  principal  apartments  of  great  houfes,  Senec. 
Ep.  86.  Nat.  jfh  iv.  13.  in  gardens,  Plin.  xv.  16.  xix.  5.  Mar- 
tial. viii.  14.  called  Perspicua  gemma,  lb.  68.  in  porticos, 
Plin.  Ep.  ii.  17.  in  fedans,  [leSlica;),  Juvenal,  iv.  21.  or  the  like. 

Paper,  linen  cloth,  and  horn,  feem  likewife  to  have  been  ufed 
for  windows;  hence  corneum  specular,  Pert,  de  Anim.  53.' 

The  Romans  did  not  ufe  glafs  for  windows,  although  they  u- 
fed  it  for  other  purpofes,  particularly  for  mirrors,  ( fpecula ,)  nor 
is  it  yet  univerfally  ufed  in  Italy,  on  account  of  the  heat.  Glafs 
was  firft  invented  in  Phoenicia  accidentally  by  mariners  burn- 
ing nitre  on  the  fand  of  the  fea-fhore,  Plin.  xxxvi.  26.  f.  65. 

Glafs  windows  ( vitrea fpecularia)  are  not  mentioned  till  a- 
bout  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  by  Hieronymus,  [St  Je- 
rome), ad  Ezech.  xl.  16.  firft  ufed  in  England,  A.  1177;  firft 
made  there,  1558  ; but  plate  glafs  for  coaches  and  looking 
glaffes  not  till  1673. 

The  Romans,  in  later  times,  adorned  the  pavements  of 
their  houfes  with  fmall  pieces  [crufice,  vel  -a)  of  marble,  of 
different  kinds,  and  different  colours,  curioufly  joined  togeth- 
er, called  pavimenta  sectilia,  Suet.  Ceef.  46.  (vJirt/w*, 
Varro ),  vel  emblemata  vermiculata,  Cic.  Orat.  iii.  43. 
or  with  fmall  pebbles,  ( calculi , vel  tefferce,  f.  - ulce ),  dyed  in 
various  colours;  hence  called  Pavimenta  tessellata,  Suet. 
Ib.  ufed  likewife,  and  mod  frequently,  in  cielings,  Lucan,  x. 
1 14.  in  after  times,  called  opus  museum,  vel  mufivum,  Mofaic 
work,  probably  becaule  firft  ufed  in  caves  or  grottos,  confe- 
crated  to  the  mufes,  ( musea ),  Plin.  xxxvi.  21.  f.  42.  The 
walls  alfo  ufed  to  be  covered  with  crufts  of  marble,  Ib.  6. 

Cielings  were  often  adorned  with  ivory,  and  fretted  or 
formed  into  raifed  work  and  hollows,  [laqueata  teEla,  Cic. 
legg.  ii.  1.  Laquearia  vel  lacunaria,  from  lacus  or  lacu- 
na, the  hollow  interftice  between  the  beams,  Serv.  in  Virg . 
JEn.  1.  “ 26.)  gilt,  [aurea.  Ibid.  & Horat.  Od.  ii.  18.  inaura- 
ta,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3.)  and  painted,  Plin.  xxxv.  1 . f 40.  Ne- 
ro made  the  cieling  of  his  dining  room  to  fhift  and  exhibit 
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new  appearances,  as  the  different  courfes  or  diflies  were  remo- 
ved, Settee.  Ep.  90.  Suet.  Ner.  31. 


VILLAS  and  GARDENS  of  the  ROMANS. 

#T HE  magnificence  of  the  Romans  was  chiefly  confpicuous 
in  their  country-villas,  Cic.  de  /egg.  iii.  1 3. 

VILLA  originally  denoted  a farm-houfe,  and  its  apurtenan- 
ces,  or  the  accommodations  requifite  for  a hufbandman,  {quaf 
vella,  quo,  fruSus  vehebant,  & unde  vehebant,  cum  vende- 
rentur,  Varr.  R.  R.  i.  2.)  hence  the  overfeer  of  a farm  was 
called  VILLICUS  ; and  his  wife,  (uxor  liberty  et  contu- 
bernalis  fervi),  VILLICA.  But  when  luxury  was  introdu- 
ced, the  name  of  villa  was  applied  to  a number  of  buildings 
reared  for  accommodating  the  family  of  an  opulent  Roman 
citizen  in  the  country,  Cic.  Rofc.  Com.  12.  hence  fome  of 
them  are  faid  to  have  been  built  in  the  manner  of  cities,  in 
urbium  modum  exadifcata , Salluft.  Cat.  12.  JEdifcia  priva- 
tciy  laxitatem  urbium  magnarum  vincent ia,  Senec.  benef.  vii.  10. 
Ep.  90.  Horat.  Od.  ii.  15.  iii.  1.  33. 

A villa  of  this  kind  was  divided  into  three  parts,  Urbana, 
Rustica,  and  Fructuaria.  The  firfi:  contained  dining- 
rooms, parlours,  bed-chambers,  baths,  tennis-courts,  walks, 
terraces,  ( xyjii ),  &c.  adapted  to  the  different  feafons  of  the 
year.  The  villa  rujlica  contained  accommodations  for  the. 
various  tribes  of  flaves  and  workmen,  ftables,  &c.  and  the 
Frudluaria,  wine  and  oil-cellars,  coin  yards,  (fanilia  et palea- 
ria)y  barns,  granaries,  ftore-houfes,  repofitories  for  prefer- 
ving  fruits,  (apcrothea e),  is'c.  Columel.  i.  4.  6. 

Cato  and  Varro  include  both  the  lafi:  parts  under  the  name 
of  ^iLLA  rustica,  Cat.  de  R.  R.  iii.  1.  ix.  1.  Varr.  xiii.  6. 
But  the  name  of  villa  is  often  applied  to  the  firfi:  alone,  with- 
out the  other  two,  and  called  by  Vitruvius,  Pseudo-urbana  ; 
by  others,  Pr^torium,  Suet.  Avg.  72.  Cal.  37.  Tit.  8. 

In  every  villa  there  commonly  was  a tower  ; in  the  upper 
part  of  which  was  a fupping  room,  ( coenatio ),  where  the  guefts, 
while  reclining  at  table,  might  enjoy  at  the  fame  time  a plea- 
fant  profpeft,  Plin.  ep.  ii.  17. 

Adjoining  to  the  Villa  rustica,  were  places  for  keeping 
hens,  Gallinarium  ; geefe,  Chenoboscium  ; ducks,  and 
.yild  fowl,  Nessotropliium  ■,  birds,  ornithon , vel  Aviarium  ; 
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dormice,  Glirarium;  fwine,  Suile,  fc.  Jlabulum,  tt  harts, 
hogfties;  hares,  rabbits,  &c.  Leporarium,  a warren ; bees, 
Apiarium;  and  even  fnails,  Cochleare,  &c. 

There  was  a large  part,  of  fifty  acres,  or  more  (^af^r),  for 
deer  and  wild  beafts,  Theriotrophjum,  vel  vivarium,  Gell. 
ii.  20.  but  the  laft  word  is  applied  alfo  to  a fifh-pond,  (Pisci- 
na), Juvenal,  iv.  51  or  an  oyfter-bed,  Plin.  ix.  54*  or  any 
place  where  live-animals  were  kept  for  pleafure  or  profit  : 
Hence  in  vivaria  mittere , i.  e.  laclare,  muneribns  et  obfervantia 
omni  alicujus  luereditatem  captare , to  court  one  for  his  money, 
Horat.  ep.  i.  1.  79.  Ad  vivaria  currant , to  good  quarters, 
to  a place  where  plenty  of  fpoil  is  to  be  had,  Juvenal . iii.  308. 

The  Romans  were  uncommonly  fond  of  gardens,  (Hor- 
Tus,  vel  ortus,  ubi  arbores  et  olera  oriuntur),  as  indeed  all  the 
antients  were:  Hence  the  fabulous  gardens  and  golden  apples  of 
the  HesperIdes,  Virg.  JEti.  iv.  484.  of  Adonis  and  Alcinous,/^. 
G.  ii.  87.  Ovid.  Am.  i.  10.  56.  Pont.  iv.  2.  10.  Stat.  Sylv.  i.  3. 
8 1 . the  hanging  gardens  ( pe ’ files  horti)  of  Semiramis,  or  of 
Cyrus  at  Babylon,  Plin.  xix.  4.  the  gardens  of  Epicurus,  put 
for  his  gymna/iunt,  or  fchool,  Ibid,  et  Cic.  Att.  xii.  23.  Fin.v.  3. 

In  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  villa  is  not  mentioned,  but 
hortus  in  place  of  it,  Plin.  ibid.  The  hufbandmen  called  a gar- 
den altera  fuccidia,  a fecond  deflert,  or  flitch  of  bacon,  ( perna , 
petdfo , vel  lard  am),  which  was  always  ready  to  be  cut,  Cic.  Sen. 
16.  or  a fallad  (acetaria,  -ovum,  ficilia  concoqui,  nec  onera- 
tura  fenfum  cibo , Plin.  xix.  4.  f.  19.)  and  judged  there  mud  be 
a bad  houfewife  ( nequam  mater  familias , for  this  was  her 
charge)  in  that  houfe  where  the  garden  was  in  bad  order, 
( indiligens  hortus , i.  e.  indiligenter  cultus).  Even  in  the  city, 
the  common  people  ufed  to  have  reprefentations  of  gardens  in 
their  windows,  Plin.  ibid. 

In  antient  times,  the  garden  was  chiefly  ftored  with  fruit- 
trees  and  pot-herbs,  (ex  horto  enim  plebei  macellum,  lb.)  hence 
called  Hortus  pinguis,  the  kitchen  garden,  Virg.  G.  iv.  1 18. 
Plin.  ep.  ii.  17.  and  noble  families  were  denominated  not  on- 
ly from  the  cultivation  of  certain  kinds  of  pulfe,  ( legumma ), 
Fabii,  Lentuli , P Jones t &c.  but  alfo  of  lettuce,  Lablucini,  Plin. 
xix.  4. 

But  in  after  times,  the  chief  attention  was  paid  to  the  rear- 
ing of  fliady  trees,  Horat.  od.  ii.  14.  22.  et.  od.  xv.  4.  Ovid. 
Nux.  29,  &c.  aromatic  plants,  flowers,  and  evergreens  ; as  the 
myrtle , ivy , laurel,  boxwood,  Gfc.  Thefe,  for  the  fake  of  orna- 
ment, were  twilled,  and  cut  into  various  figures  by  (laves 
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trained  for  that  purpofe,  called  TOPIARII,  Plin.  ep.  iii.  19, 
who  were  faid  Topiariam,  fc.  artem  facere,  Cic.  i^./r.  iii! 
I.  2 vel  OPUS  topiarium,  Plin.  xv.  30. 

Gardens  were  adorned  with  the  moll  beautiful  ftatues,  Cic. 
Dom.  43.  Plin.ep.x iii.  18.  f.  Here  the  Romans,  when  they 
chofe  it,  lived  in  retirement,  Cic.  Jrt.  xii.  40.  Suet.  Cl.  5.  Ta. 
cit.  Ann.  xvi.  34.  and  entertained  their  friends,  Senec.  ep.  21. 
Mart.  iv.  64. 

The  Romans  were  particularly  careful  to  have  their  gardens 
well  watered,  frigui,  vel  irrigui );  and  for  that  purpofe,  if 
there  was  no  water  in  the  ground,  it  was  conveyed  in  pipes, 
( inducebatur  per  canales,  vel  fijlulas  aquarias , Plin.  ep.  v.  6. 
per  tubos  pfumbeos,  vel  ligneas , Plin.  xvi.  42.  f.  8 1 . vel  f elites,  feu 
tejlaceos , Id.  xxxi.  6.  f.  31.)  Thefe  aquaedudls  {dudlus  aquarum) 
were  fometimes  fo  large,  that  they  went  by  the  name  of  Nili 
and  Eukipi  ; Cic.  legg.  ii.  1. 

The  gardens  at  Rome  mod  frequently  mentioned  by  the 
Claflics,  were,  horti  CjESARis,  Herat.  Sat.  i.  9.  18.  Suet.  83. 
Luculli,  Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  1.37.  Martialis,  iv.  64.  Nero- 
nis,  Tacit.  Ann.  xiv.  3.  xv.  44.  Pompeii,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  29. 
Salustii,  v.  -iani;  the  property  firlt  of  Salluft  the  hiftorian, 
then  of  his  grand-nephew,  and  adopted  fon,  Tacit.  Annul,  iii. 
30.  afterwards  of  the  emperors,  Id.  xiii.  47.  Hift.  iii.  82. 
Senecje.  Id.  xiv.  52.  Juvenal,  x.  16.  Tarquinii  Superbi, 
the  moll  antientin  the  city,  Liv.  i.  54.  Ovid.FaJl.  ii.'  703.  &c. 

Adjoining  to  the  garden  were  beautiful  walks,  ( ambulacra 
vel  -tiones),  (haded  with  trees,  and  a place  for  exercile,  ( palee- 
Jlra),  Cic.  legg.  ii.  2.  Cell.  i.  2. 

Trees  were  often  reared  with  great  care  round  houfes  in  the 
city,  Horat.  ep.  i.  10.  22.  Tibull.  iii.  3.  15.  and  ftatues  placed 
among  them,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  19. 

AGRICULTURE  of  the  ROMANS. 

*y*HE  antient  Romans  were  fo  devoted  to  agriculture,  that 
“ their  moll  illuftrious  commanders  were  fometimes  called 
from  the  plough;  thus,  Cincinnatus,  Liv.  iii.  26  Cic.  Rqfc.  Am. 
j8.  The  Senators  commonly  refided  in  the  country,  and  cul- 
tivated the  ground  with  their  own  hands,  Ibid.  See  p.  8.  and 
the  nobleft  families  derived  their  firnames  from  cultivating  par- 
ticular kinds  of  grain;  as  the  Fabii,  Pisones  Lentuli,  Ci- 
cerones,  &c.  Plin.  xviii.  1.  To  be  a good  hufbandman,  was 
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accounted  the  higheft  praife,  (Bonus  coLonus,  vel  agricoi.a, 
was  equivalent  to  Vir  Bonus,  Ibid.  3 Cato , R.  R.  Pr.  2.  Lo- 
cuples,  rich,  q.  loci,  hoc  eft,  agri  plows  : PeCuniosus,  a pe- 
corum  copia ; fo  Assiduus,  ab  ajfe  dando,  Quin&il.  v.  to.  O- 
vid.  Fait.  v.  280.  Gell.  x.  5.  Feftus);  and  whoever  negle£ted 
his  ground,  or  cultivated  it  improperly,  was  liable  to  the  ani- 
madverfion  of  the  Cenfors,  Pirn.  ibid. 

At  firft  no  citizen  had  more  ground  than  he  could  cultivate 
himfelf.  Romulus  allotted  to  each  only  two  acres,  Parr.  R. 
R.  i.  10.  Plin.  xviii.  1 1.  called  HjEREDIUM,  ( quod  hxredem  fc- 
querentur ),  Id.  and  Sors,  Fejlus ; or  cefpes fortuitus , Horat.  Od. 
ii.  15.  17.  which  muft  have  been  cultivated  with  the  fpade. 
An  hundred  of  thefe  fortes  or  heredia  was  called  Centuria  ; 
Columell.  i.  5.  Hence  in  nullam fortem  bonorum  natus , i.  e.  partem 
hereditatis,  to  no  fhare  of  his  grandfather’s  fortune,  Liv.  i.  34. 
After  the  expulfion  of  the  kings  feven  acres  were  granted  to 
each  citizen,  Plin.  xviii.  3.  which  continued  for  a longtime 
to  be  the  ufual  portion  affigned  them  in  the  divifion  of  conquer- 
ed lands,  Liv.  v.  30.  Pal.  Max.  iv.  3.  5.  L.  Quinttius  Cin- 
cinnatus,  Curius  Dentatus,  Fabricius,  Regulus,  See.  had  no 
more,  Id.  iv.  4.  6.  Sc.  7.  Cincinnatus  had  only  four  acres, 
according  to  Columella,  prof.  & i.  3.  and  PJiny,  xviii.  3. 

Thofe  whom  proprietors  employed  to  take  care  of  thofe 
grounds  which  they  kept  in  their  own  hands,  were  called  VIL- 
LICI,  Horat.  ep.  i.  14.  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  50.  Att.  xiv.  17.  and 
were  ufually  of  fervile  condition,  Ibid. 

Thofe  who  cultivated  the  public  grounds  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, and  paid  tithes  for  them,  were  alfo  called  Aratores, 
whether  Roman  citizens,  or  natives  of  the  provinces,  (pro- 
vinciales)  ; and  their  farms,  Arationes,  Cic.  Perr.  iii.  20.  27. 
53.  Phil.  ii.  37. 

But  when  riches  encreafed,  and  the  eftates  of  individuals 
were  enlarged,  opulent  proprietors  let  part  of  their  grounds  to 
other  citizens,  who  paid  a certain  rent  for  them,  as  our  farm- 
ers or  tenants,  and  were  properly  called  COLONI,  Cic.  Cacin. 
32.  Plin.  ep.  x.  24.  Colum.  i.  7.  CONDUCTORES,  Plin.ep.  vii. 
go.  orPARTIARII,becaufe  ufuallythey  fhared  the  produce  of 
the  ground  with  the  proprietor,  Caius,  l.  25.  § 6.ff.  Locati.  Plin. 
ep.  ix.  37.  It  appears  that  the  Romans  generally  gave  leafes 
only  for  five  years,  (fmgulis  lujlris  pnedia  locajfe ),  Id.  ix.  37. 

AGRICOLA2  was  a general  name,  including  not  only 
thofe  who  ploughed  the  ground,  (ARATORES,  qui  terram 
arant,  vel  ipfi  fua.  manu f vel  per  alios,  Cic.  Verr.  v.  38.)  but 
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alfo  tliofe  who  reared  vines,  (vim fores) ; or  trees,  (arboratorcs) ; 
anti  fhepherds,  ( pajlores J. 

At  firft,  the  flock  on  the  farm  feems  to  have  belonged  to  the 
proprietor,  and  the  farmer  received  a certain  {hare  of  the  pro-  ' 
duce  for  his  labour.  A farmer  of  this  kind  was  called  POLI- 
TOR,  vel  Pohntor,  the  dreffer  of  the  land,  or  Partiarius, 
which  name  is  alfo  applied  to  a fhepherd,  or  to  any  one  who 
fhared  with  another  the  fruits  of  his  induflry.  Such  farmers 
only  are  mentioned  by  Cato,  who  calls  thofe  who  farmed  their 
own  grounds,  Coloni.  So  Virg.  eel.  ix.  4.  But  this  word  is 
commonly  ufed  in  the  fame  general  fenfe  with  agricola  : Non 
dominus,  fed  colonies,  Senec.  ep.  88.  In  Columella,  colonus  means 
the  fame  with  the  farmer  or  tenant  among  us,  who  was  always 
of  a free  condition,  and  diftinguifhed  from  VILLICUS,  a 
bailiff  or  overfeer  of  a farm,  a fleward,  who  was  ufually  a flave 
or  freedman,  Colum.  i.  7.  Horat.  ep.  i.  14.  C'.ic.  Verr.  iii.  50. 

So  fhepherds,  Virg  eel.  i.  28.  & 41.  When  a free-born  citi- 
zen was  employed  as  an  overfeer,  he  was  called  Procurator, 
Cic.  Ccccin.  20.  Aft.  xiv.  17.  Orat.  i.  58.  and  thofe  who  alli- 
ed under  him,  actores,  Plin.  ep.  iii.  19. 

The  perfons  employed  in  ruftic  work,  under  the  farmer  or 
bailiff,  were  either  {laves  or  hirelings  ; in  latter  times,  chiefly 
the  former,  and  many  of  them  chained  ; Seep.  39.  Plin.  xviii. 

4.  Martial,  ix.  23.  Ovid.  Pont.  i.  6.  31.  The  younger  Pliny 
had  none  fuch,  Ep.  iii.  19. 

The  Romans  Were  very  attentive  to  every  part  of  hufbandry, 
as  appears  from  the  writers  on  that  fubjetl,  Cato,  Varro,  Vir- 
gil, Pliny,  Columella,  Palladius,  &c. 

Soils  were  chiefly  of  fix  kinds  •,  fat  and  lean,  ( pingtee , vel 
7 nacrum ),  free  and  Riff,  (folutimi  vel  fpijfmn , rarum  vel  den- 
fiem  j , wet  and  dry,  ( humidum  \cl Jiccum J,  which  were  adapt- 
ed to  produce  different  crops,  Col.  ii.  2. 

The  free  foil  was  moR  proper  for  vines,  and  the  Riff  for 
corn,  Virg.  G.  ii.  229. 

The  qualities  aferibed  to  the  beR  foil  are,  that  it  is  of  a black- 
ifh  colour,  ( terra  nigra,  vel  pulla , \ lrg.  G.  ii.  203.)  glutinous, 
when  wet,  lb.  248.  and  eafily  crumbled,  when  dry  ; has  an 
agreeable  fmell,  and  a certain  iweetnefs,  lb.  238.  Plin.  xvii.  5. 
imbibes  water,  retains  a proper  quantity,  and  difeharges  a 
fuperfluity,  lb.  when  ploughed,  exhales  mifis  and  flying  fmoke, 
not  hurting  the  plough-irons  with  fait- ruR ; the  ploughman 
followed  by  rooks,  crows,  &c.  and  when  at  reR,  carries  a 

thick  grafly  turf,  Plin.  ib.  Virg.  G.  ii.  217.  Land  for  flowing 
• was 
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was  called  ARVUM,  (ab  arando  ; Varr.  R.  R.  I.  29.)  an- 
tiently  Arvus,  fc.  ager,  Plaut.  True.  1.  2.  47.  ground  for 
, pafture,  pascuum,  v.  -us,  fc.  ager,  Ibid. 

The  Romans  ufed  various  kinds  of  manure  to  improve  the 
foil;  particularly  dung,  (jimuf  \z\Jlercus),  which  they  were 
at  great  pains  to  colledt,  and  prepare  in  dunghills,  ( Jferquilinia , 
vel  Jimeta),  conftructed  in  a particular  manner,  Col  i.  6.  P/in. 
3jxiv.  19.  et  xvii.  9.  They  fometimes  fowed  pigeons  dung,  or 
the  like,  on  the  fields  like  feed,  and  mixed  it  with  the  earth, 
by  farcling,  or  by  weeding-hooks,  ( Jarcula ),  Col.  ii.  16. 

When  dung  was  wanting,  they  mixed  earths  of  different 
qualities,  Ibid,  they  fowed  lupines,  and'ploughed  them  down 
for  manure,  ( Jlercorandi  agri  cuufd),  Varr.  R.  R.  i.  23.  Beans 
were  ufed  by  the  Greeks  for  this  purpofe,  Pheophraft.  viii.  9. 

The  Romans  alfo  for  manure  burnt  on  the  ground  the  Bub- 
ble, ( Jlipulam  urebant ),  Virg.  G.  i.  84.  fhrubs,  ( fruteta ), 
Plin.  xviii.  6.  twigs  and  fmall  branches,  ( virgus  et  ferment  a ), 
Id.  25.  They  were  well  acquainted  with  lime,  ( calx ),  but  do 
not  feem  to  have  ufed  it  for  manure,  at  leaft  till  late.  Pliny 
mentions  the  ufe  of  it  for  that  purpofe  in  Gaul,  xvii.  8.  and 
hence  probably  it  was  tried  in  Italy.  He  alfo  mentions  the 
ufe  of  marl,  (MARGA),  of  various  kinds,  both  in  Britain 
and  Gaul,  and  likewife  in  Greece,  called  there  Leucargillon , 
xvii.  5.  &c.  but  not  found  in  Italy,  lb. 

I o carry  off  the  water,  (ad  aquam , vel  uliginem  nimiam  de- 
ducendam,)  drains  (Incilia,  vel  foffa  Indies ) were  made,  both 
covered  and  open,  [caeca  et  patentee),  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  foil,  and  water-furrows,  (fu/ci  aquarii,  vel  elices,  quod 
undam  cliciunt,  Virg.  G.  i.  109.)  Col.  ii.  2.  & 8.  Plin.  xviii.  6. 

I 

1 he  inftruments  ufed  in  tillage  were, 

ARATRUM,  the  plough  ; concerning  the  form  of  which, 
authors  are  not  agreed.  Its  chief  parts  were,  Temo,  the 
beam;  to  which  the  jugum  or  yoke  was  fattened  : STIVA, 
tne  plough  tail  or  handle  ; on  the  end  of  which  was  a crofs- 
bar,  ( tranfverfa  regula,  called  Manicula,  vel  capulus, 
Ovid.  Pont.  i.  8.  57.)  which  the  ploughman  ( orator , v.  bu- 
bulcus ) took  hold  of,  and  by  it  directed  the  plough  ; Vo- 
mer, vel  -eris,  the  plough- fliare  ; BURIS,  a crooked  piece 
ot  wood,  which  went  between  the  beam  and  the  plough- 
fhare  ; hence  Aratrum  curvum,  Virg.  G.  i.  170.  repre- 
iented  by  Virgil  as  the  principal  £art  of  the  plough,  to 
which  there  feems  to  be  nothing  exa&ly  fimilar  in  modern 

ploughs ; 
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ploughs;  to  it  was  fitted  the  Dentale,  the  {hare-beam,  a 
piece  of  timber  on  which  the  {hare  was  fixed  ; called  by  Vir- 
gil, duplici  dentalm  dorfo , i e.  late  ; and  by  Varro,  dens  : to 
the  buris,  were  alfo  fixed  two  aures,  fuppofed  to  have  ferved 
in  place  of  what  we  call  mold-boat  ds,  or  earth-boards , by  which 
the  furrow  is  enlarged,  and  the  earth  thrown  back,  ( regeri - 
tur ) ; Culter,  much  the  fame  with  our  coulter,  Plin.  xviii. 
1 8.  RALLA,  or  rulla,  vel  -urn,  the  plough-ftaiF,  ufed  for 
cleaning  the  plough-lbare.  Id  19. 

The  Romans  had  ploughs  of  various  kinds  ; fome  with 
wheels,  earth-boards,  and  coulters,  others  without  them,  &c. 
The  common  plough  had  neither  coulter  nor  earth-boards. 

The  other  inftruments  were,  LIGO,  or  pala,  a fpade, 
ufed  chiefly  in  the  garden  and  vineyard,  but  anciently  alfo  in 
corn-fields,  Liv.  iii.  26.  Horat.  Od.  iii.  6.  38.  Ep.  i.  14.  27. 
Rastrum,  a rake  ; Sarculum,  a farcle,  a hoe,  or  weeding- 
hook;  Biim-ns,  a kind  of  hoe  or  drag,  with  two  hooked  iron 
teeth,  for  breaking  the  clods,  and  drawing  up  the  earth  a- 
round  the  plants,  Firg.  G.  ii.  400.  Ovid.  Am.  i.  13.  15.  Occa, 
vel  Crates  dentata,  a harrow,  Virg.  G.  i.  91.  P/in.  xviii. 
1 8.  Irpex,  a plank  with  feveral  teeth,  drawn  by  oxen,  as  a 
wain,  to  pull  roots  out  of  the  earth,  Farr.  L.  L.  iv.  31. 
Marra,  a mattock,  or  hand-hoe,  for  cutting  out  weeds,  Ju- 
venal. iii.  311.  Dolabra,  an  addice,  or  adz,  with  its  edge 
athwart  the  handle  : Securis,  an  axe,  with  its  edge  parallel 
to  the  handle  : fometimes  joined  in  one  ; hence  called 
Securis  dolabrata  ; ufed  not  only  in  vineyards,  but  in 
corn-fields,  for  cutting  roots  of  trees,  CSV.  Col.  ii  2.  The 
part  of  the  p.runing-knife,  (falx),  made  in  the  form  of  the 
half-formed  moon,  ( femiformis  luna),  was  alfo  called  Secures, 
Col.  iv.  25. 

The  Romans  always  ploughed  with  oxen,  ufually  with  a 
Angle  pair,  ( fmgulis  jugts , vel  paribus),  Cic.  Verr.  ii-i.  21.  of- 
ten more,  Plin.  xviii.  18.  fometimes  with  three  in  one  yoke. 
Col.  vi.  2.  10.  What  a yoke  of  oxen  could  plough  in  one  day 
was  called  Jugum,  Farr.  R.  R.  i.  10.  vel  Jugerum,  Plin. 

xviii.  3.  . 

Oxen,  while  young,  were  trained  to  the  plough  with  great 
care,  Firg.  G.  iii.  163.  Varr.  i.  20.  Co/,  vi.  2.  The  fame  per- 
fon  managed  the  plough,  and  drove  the  cattle,  (Rector,  Plin. 
Ep.  8.  17.)  with  a Hick,  fliarpened  at  the  end,  called  Stimu- 
lus, (aivtpov)  a goad.  They  were  ufually  yoked  by  the  neck, 

fometimes. 
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fometimes  by  the  horns,  Plin-  viii.  45*  ^ 0 2.  The  com- 
mon length  of  a furrow,  made  without  turning,  was  120  feet, 
hence  called  Actus,  which  fquared,  and  doubled  in  length, 
made  a JUGERUM,  Plin.  xviii.  3.  ufed  likewife  as  a mea- 
fure  among  the  Hebrews,  I Sam . xiv.  1 4. 

The  oxen  were  allowed  to  tell  a little  at  each  turning,  Col. 
ii.  2.  Cum  ad  verfuram  ventum  eft,  vel,  Cum  vcrfus  pcratlus  eft, 
i.  e.  cum  /ulcus  ad  ftnem  perduBus  eft;  and  not  at  any  other 
time  ; {nec  Jlrigare  in  afau  fpiritus,  i.  e.  nee  interquiefeere  in 
ducendo  fulco , Plin.  xviii.  19.  nec  in  media  parte  ver fur  a con- 
ftftere,  Col.  ii.  2.)  ' 

When  in  ploughing,  the  ground  Was  raifed  in  the  form  of 
a ridge,  it  was  called  PORCA,  (i.  e.  inter  duos  fulcos  terra  ela- 
ta , vel  eminens,  Varr.  R.  R.  i.  29.  Fell,  in  Imporcitor),  or 
Lira,  Col.  ii.  4.  But  Feftus  makes  porcje  to  be  alfo  the  fur- 
rows on  each  fide  of  the  ridge  for  carrying  off  the  water,  pro- 
perly called  colliCjE,  P lin.  xviii.  19.  f.  49.  Hence  Lirare, 
to  cover  the  feed  when  fown  with  the  plough,  by  fixing  boards 
to  the  ploughlhare,  Plin.  Xviii.  20.  Varr.  i.  29.  when  thofe 
fide  furrows  were  made,  Col.  ii  4.  Thefe  ridges  are  alfo  Call- 
ed Sulci  ; for  /ulcus  denotes  not  only  the  trench  made  by  the 
plough,  but  the  earth  thrown  up  by  it,  Virg.  G.  i.  113. 

The  Romans  indeed  feem  never  to  have  ploughed  in  ridges 
unlefs  when  they  fowed.  They  did  not  go  round  when  they 
came  to  the  end  of  a field,  as  our  ploughmen  do,  but  returned 
in  the  fame  tradf.  They  were  at  great  pains  to  make  ftraight 
furrows,  and  of  equal  breadth.  The  ploughman  who  went 
crooked,  was  faid  Delira  re,  (i.  e.  de  lira  decedere  ; hence 
a reEto  et  aquo,  et  a communi  fenfu  recedere,  to  dote,  to  have  the 
intelledt  impaired  by  age  or  paflion,  Horai.  ep.  i.  2.  14.  Cic. 
Orat.  ii.  18.)  and  Pr.T.varicari,  to  prevaricate-,  whence  this 
word  was  transferred  to  exprefs  a crime  injudicial  proceed- 
ings, Plin.  xviii.  19.  f.  49.  See  p.  270. 

To  break  and  divide  the  foil,  the  furrows  were  made  fo  nar- 
row, that  it  could  hot  be  known  where  the  plough  had  gone, 
efpecially  when  a field  had  been  frequently  ploughed,  lb. 
This  was  occafi'oned  by  the  particular  form  of  the  Roman 
plough,  which  when  held  upright,  only  ftirred  the  ground, 
without  turning  it  to  a fide. 

The  places  where  the  ground  was  left  unmoved,  ( crudum  et 
immotum ),  were  called  SCAMNA,  baulks,  lb.  & Col.  ii.  2. 

dhe  Romans  commonly  cultivated  their  ground  and  left  it 
fallow  alternately,  ( alternis , fc.  annis ),  Virg.  G.  i.  71.  as  is 
ftill  done  in  Switzerland,  and  fome  provinces  of  France. 
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They  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  led  to  this  from  an  opi- 
nion, that  the  earth  was  in  fome  meafure  exhaufted  by  car- 
rying a crop,  and  needed  a year’s  reft  to. enable  it  to  produce 
another  ; or  from  the  culture  of  olive-trees,  which  were  fome- 
times  planted  in  corn-ftelds,  and  bore  fruit  only  once  in  two 
years,  Col.  v.  7,  8,  & 9.  Varr.  i.  55.  Plin.  xv.  3. 

A field  fown  every  year,  was  called  REST1BILIS  ; after  a 
year’s  reft  or  longer,  NOVALISj^/iw.  vel  novale , or  Vervac- 
TUM,  Plin.  xviii.  19.  f.  49.  (quod  vere  femel  aratum  ejl.)  When 
a field,  after  being  long  uncultivated,  ( rudus  vel  crudus),  was 
ploughed  for  the  firft  time,  it  was  faid  Proscindi;  the  fecond 
time,  iterari,  vel  offringi,  becaufe  then  the  clods  were  bro- 
ken by  ploughing  acrofs,  and  harrowing,  Feflus’,  Plin.  xviii.  20. 
the  third  time,  te-rtiari,  Lirari,  vel  in  lirarn  redigi  •,  becaufe 
then  the  feed  was  fown,  Varr.  i.  29.  But  four  or  five  plough- 
ings  were  given  to  ftifF  land,  fometimes  nine,  Virg.  G.  i.  47. 
Plin.  xviii.  20.  Plin.  ep.  v.  6. 

To  exprefs  this,  they  faid,  tertio,  quarto,  quinto  fulco  ferere, 
for  ter , quater,  quinquies  arare.  One  day’s  ploughing,  or  one 
yoking,  was  called  Una  opera  ; ten,  decern  opera , Col.  ii.  4. 

Fallow-ground  was  ufually  ploughed  in  the  fpring  and  au- 
tumn ; dry  and  rich  land,  in  winter ; wet  and  ftiff  ground, 
chiefly  in  fummer  : Hence  that  is  called  the  belt  land,  ( optima 
feges),  Bis  quje  solem,  bis  frigora  sensit,  i.  e.  bis  per  eejla- 
tetn,  bis  per  hiemem  arata , Plin.  xviii.  20.  Virg.  G.  i.  48.  Thus 
alfo  feges  is  ufed  for  ager  or  terra,  Id.  iv.  129.  Cic.  Tufc.  ii.  5. 
Locus  nbi  prima  paretur  arboribus  Seges,  i.  e.  feminarium,  a 
nurfery,  Virg.  G.  ii.  266.  but  commonly  for  fata , growing 
corn,  or  the  like,  a crop  ; as  feges  Uni,  t G.  i.  77.  or  metapho- 
rically, for  a multitude  of  things  of  the  fame  kind  ; thus, 
Seges  virorum,  Ovid.  Met.  iii.  no.  Virg.  G.  ii.  142.  Seges 
telorum , iEn.  iii.  4 6.  Seges  gloria,  a field,  Cic.  Mil.  13. 

The  depth  of  the  furrow  in  the  firft  ploughing,  ( cum  fulcus 
altius  imprimeretur),  was  ufually  three  fourths  of  a foot,  or 
nine  inches,  (fulcus  dodrantal'is),  Plin.  xviii.  19.  Pliny  calls 
ploughing  four  fingers  or  three  inches  deep,  Scarificatio, 
Jb.  17.  tenui  Julco  arare,  lb.  18.  tenia  fufpendere  fulco,  Virg. 

G.  i.  68. 

The  feed  was  fown  from  a balket,  (Satoria,  fc.  corbis, 
trimodia,  containing  three  bufliels.  Col.  ii.  9.)  It  was  fcatter- 
ed  by  the  hand,  Cic.  Sets  15.  Plin.  xviii.  24.  and  that  it  might 
be  done  equally,  the  hand  alwrays  moved  with  the  ftep,  as 
with  us,  lb. 
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The  Romans  either  Cowed  above  furrow,  (in  lira),  or  under 
furrow,  (fitb  fulco),  commonly  in  the  latter  way.  The  feed  was 
fowu  on  a plain  furface,  and  then  plowed,  fo  that  it  rofe  in 
rows,  and  admitted  the  operation  of  hoeing.  It  was  fometimes 
covered  with  rakes  and  harrows,  ( rajlris , vel  crate  dentata ), 
Plin.  xviii.  20. 

The  principal  feed-time  ( tempus  fativum,  fationis,  v.  femi- 
nationis,  vel  fementem  faciendt),  efpecially  for  wheat  and  barley, 
was  from  the  autumnal  tequinox,  to  the  winter  folftice,  Virg. 
G.  i.  208.  and  in  fpring  as  foon  as  the  weather  would  permit. 
Col.  ii.  8.  Varr.-i.  34. 

The  Romans  were  attentive  not  only  to  the  proper  feafons 
for  Cowing,  but  alfo  to  the  choice  of  feed,  and  to  adapt  the 
quantity  and  kind  of  feed  to  the  nature  of  the  foil,  V arr.  i.  44. 
Virg.  G.  i.  193.  Plin.  xviii.  24.  f.  55. 

When  the  growing  corns,  (fegetes,  vel  fata,  -orum),  were 
too  luxuriant,  they  were  paftured  upon,  depafcebantur),  Virg. 
G.  i.  193. 

To  deftroy  the  'weeds,  two  methods  were  ufed  ; SARCTJ- 
LATIO  vel  farritio,  hoeing  ; and  RUNCATIO,  weeding, 
pulling  the  weeds  with  the  hand,  or  cutting  them  with  a hook. 
Sometimes  the  growing  corns  were  watered,  ( rigabantur)t 
Virg.  G.  i.  106. 

In  fome  countries,  lands  are  faid  to  have  been  of  furprifing 
fertility,  (fata  cum  multo  fcenore  reddebant,  Ovid.  Pont.  i.  5. 
26).  yielding  an  hundred  fold,  (ex  uno  centum ),  fometimes 
more;  as  in  Paleftine,  Gen.  xxvi.  12.  in  Syria  and  Africa, 
Varr.  i.  44.  in  Hifpania  Baetica , and  Egypt,  the  Leontine 
plains  of  Sicily,  around  Babylon,  &c.  Plin.  xviii.  10.  & 17. 
But  in  Italy  in  general,  only  ten  after  one,  (ager  cum  decimo 
ejfciebat , ejferebat,  v.  fundebat ; decimo  cum  foenore  reddcbat), 
Varr.  i.  44.  as  in  Sicily,  Cic.  Perr.  iii.  47.  fometimes  not  above 
four,  (frumenta  cum  quarto  refpondebant),  Col.  iii.  3. 

The  grain  chiefly  cultivated  by  the  Romans  was  wheat,  of 
different  kinds,  and  called  by  different  names  TRITICUM, 
fdigo,  robus,  alfo  FAR,  or  ador,  far  adoreum  vel  femen  ado  re  um, 
ar  limply  adoreum  whence  adorea,  warlike  praife  or  glory; 
yldored  aliquem  officer e,  Plaut.  Amph.  i.  1.  38.  i.  e.  gloria , 
v.  2.  ic.  or  victory;  becaufe  a certain  quantity  of  com 
(ador)  ufed  to  be  given  as  a reward  to  the  foldiers  after  a 
vi&ory,  Herat.  Od.  iv.  3.  41.  Plin.  xviii.  3.  No  kind  of  wheat 
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among  us  exactly  anfwers  the  defcription  of  the  Roman  far. 
What  refembles  it  moft,  is  what  we  call  fpeJt. 

FAR  is  put  for  all  kinds  of  corn  ; whence  Farina,  meal  ; 
farina  ft  tignea,  vel  triticea,  ftmila,  vel  ftmilago,  fios  ftliginis,  pal- 
len  tritici , flour.  Cum  fueris  nojlra  paulo  ante  farina,  i.  e.  ge- 
neris vel  gregis , Perf.  v.  1 15. 

Barley,  HORDEUM,  vel  ordeum , was  not  fo  much  culti- 
vated by  the  Romans  as  wheat.  It  was  the  food  of  horfes, 
Col.  vi.  30.  fometimes  ufed  for  bread,  ( pants  hordeaceus ) Plin. 
xviii.  7.  f.  14.  given  to  foldiers,  by  way  of  punifhment, 
inftead  of  wheat,  Liv.  xxvii.  13.  In  France  and  Spain,  alfo 
in  Pannonia,  Dio.  xlix.  36.  efpecially  before  the  introdu&ion 
of  vineyards,  it  was  converted  into  ale,  as  among  us,  called 
coelia,  or  ccria  in  Spain,  and  cervifta  in  France,  Plin.  xiv.  22. 
the  froth  or  foam  of  which,  ( fpuma ),  was  ufed  for  barm  or 
yealt  in  baking,  (pro  fermento),  to  make  the  bread  lighter, 
xviii.  7.  and  by  women  for  improving  their  flein,  {ad  cutem  nu- 
triendam ),  Id.  xxii.  25. 

Oats,  AVENA,  were  cultivated  chiefly  as  food  for  horfes ; 
fometimes  alfo  made  into  bread,  {panis  avenaceus.)  Avena 
is  put  for  a degenerate  grain,  {vitium  frumenti,  cum  hordeum  in 
earn  degenerat),  Plin.  xviii.  1 7.  Cic.  Fin.  v.  30.  or  for  oats, 
which  grow  wild,  (Jleriles  avena,  i.  e.  qua  non  ferutitur ),  Serv. 
in  Virg.  Eel.  v.  37.  G.  i.  153.  226. 

As  the  ruftics  ufed  to  play  on  an  oaten  {talk  ; hence  avena 
is  put  for  a pipe,  {tibia,  vel  fjlula),  Virg.  Eel.  i.  2.  iii.  27. 
Martial,  viii.  3.  So  calamus,  Jlipula,  arundo , ebur,  &c. 

Flax  or  lint  (LINUM)  was  ufed  chiefly  for  fails  and  cordage 
for  fhips ; likewife  for  wearing  apparel,  particularly  by  the 
nations  of  Qaul,  and  thofe  beyond  the  Rhine,  Plin.  xix.  1. 
fometimes  made  of  furprifing  finenefs,  Ibid.  The  rearing  of 
$ax  was  thought  hurtful  to  land.  Virgil  joins  it  with  oats  and 
poppy,  G.  i.  77. 

Willows  (SALICES)  were  cultivated  for  binding  the  vines 
to  the  trees,  that  fupported  them  •,  for  hedges,  Virg.  G.  ii.  436. 
and  for  making  balkets.  They  grew  chiefly  in  rnoift  ground  ; 
hence  udum  faliPlutn , Herat.  Od.  ii.  5.  8.  Liv.  xxv.  17.  Cato 
p.  So  the  ofier , filer  \ and  broom,  genijla,  Virg.  G.  ii.  1 1. 

Various  kinds  of  pulfe  {legurmna)  were  cultivated  by  the  Ro- 
mans; FABA,  the  bean;  pifum,  peafe  ; Itfpinum,  lupine,  fa- 
selus , pha/elus,  vel  phafedlus,  the  kidney-bean  ; lens,  lentil,  ci- 
cer  v.  cicercula , vicia  v.  ervurn,  vetches,  or  tares  ; fefamum,  v. 
-a,  &c.  Thefe  ferved  chiefly  for  food  to  cattle ; fome  of 
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them  alfo,  for  food  to  Haves  and  others,  efpeclally  in  times  of 
fcarcity  ; when  not  only  the  feed,  but  alfo  the  hulks  or  pods, 
( 'filiqua ),  were  eaten,  Horat.  ep.  ii.  1.  123.  Per/,  iii.  35.  The 
turnip,  {rapvm,  v.  - a , vel  rapus },  was  cultivated  for  the  fame 
purpofe,  Plm.  xviii.  13. 

There  were  feveral  things  fown,  to  be  cut  green  for  fodder 
to  the  labouring  cattle ; as  ocimum,  vel  ocymum , foenum  Gra- 
cum,  vicia,  cicera , ervum , & c.  particularly  the  herb  inedica  ; 
arid  city/us  for  Iheep,  Plin.  xiii  24. 

The  Romans  paid  particular  attention  to  meadows,  (Pra- 
ta,  qua/  femper  parata,  Plin.  xviii.  5.)  for  railing  hay  and 
feeding  cattle,  by  cleaning  and  dunging  them,  fowing  vari- 
ous grafs  feeds,  defending  them  from  cattle,  and  fometimes 
watering  them,  Col.  ii.  iy. 

Hay  (Foenum)  wag  cut  and  piled  up  in  cocks  or  fmall 
heaps  of  a conical  figure,  (in  metas  extruElum ) ; then  collected 
into  large  Racks,  or  placed  under  covert,  Col.  ii.  22.  When 
the  hay  was  carried  off  the  field,  the  mowers  ( fceniseces , vel 
~at)  went  over  the  meadows  again,  ( prata ftciliebant , i.  e.  faU 
cibus  confecabant ),  and  cut  what  they  had  at  firR  left.  This 
grafs  was  called  ficilimentum , and  dillinguilhed  from  foenum. 
Late  hay  was  called  Foenum  cakdum,  Plin.  xviii.  28. 

The  antient  Romans  had  various  kinds  of  fences,  ( fepta , 
fepes,  vel  fepimenta),  a wall,  (maccria),  hedge,  wooden  fence, 
and  ditch,  for  defending  their  marches,  ( limites ),  and  corn- 
fields, Virg.  G.  i.  270.  and  for  enclofing  their  gardens  and 
orchards,  but  not  their  meadows  and  pafiure-grounds.  Their 
cattle  and  fheep  feem  to  have  paRured  in  the  open  fields, 
with  perfons  to  attend  them.  They  had  parks  for  deer  and 
other  wild  beafis,  Cel.  ix.  pr<if.  but  the  only  enclofures  men- 
tioned for  cattle,  were  folds  for  confining  them  in  the  night- 
time,  ( fepta , v.  Jlabula  bubilis,  ovilia,  caprilia , &c.)  either  in 
the  open  air,  or  under  covering,  Virg.  JEn.  vii.  512. 

Corns  were  cut  down  ( metebantur ) by  a fickle,  or  hook,  or 
by  a fcythe  ; or  the  ears  (/pica)  were  Rript  off  by  an  infiru- 
ment,  ^ called  Batillum,  i.  e.  ferrula  ferrca,  an  iron  faw, 
Varr.  1.  50.  (Falx  verriculata  rojlrata , vel  dentata , mcrga , vel 
peElen ;)  and  the  Rraw  afterwards  cut,  Col.  ii.  21.  To  this 
Virgil  is  thought  to  allude,  G.  i.  317.  and  not  to  binding  the 
corn  in  (heaves,  as  fome  fuppofe  ; which  the  Romans  feem 
not  to  have  done,  Col.  Ibid.  In  Gaul,  the  corn  was  cut  down 
py  a machine  drawn  by  two  horfes,  Plin-  xviii.  30. 
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Some  kinds  of  pulfe,  and  alfo  corn,  were  pulled  up  by  the 
root,  ( ve/lebaniur ,)  Col.  ib.  et  ii.  io.  12.  Plin.  xviii.  30.  f.  72. 

The  Greeks  bound  their  corn  into  fheaves,  Homer.  II.  xviii. 
550.  as  the  Hebrews,  Gen.  xxxvii.  7.  who  cut  it  down  with 
lickles,  taking  the  (talks  in  handfuls,  ( mergites ),  as  we  do, 
Ruth.  ii.  15. 

The  corn,  when  cut,  was  carried  to  the  threfhing-floor,  ( a - 
rca ),  or  barn,  ( horreum ),  or  to  a covered  place,  adjoining  to 
the  threfhing-floor,  called  Nubilarium,  Col.  ii.  21.  if  the 
ears  were  cut  off  from  the  (talks,  they  were  thrown  into  baf- 
kets,  Varr.  i.  1.  When  the  corn  was  cut  with  part  of  the 
ftraw,  it  was  carried  in  carts  or  wains,  ( plaujlra ),  as  with  us, 
Virg.  ii.  206. 

The  AREA,  or  threfhing-floor,  was  placed  near  the  houfe, 
Col.  i.  6.  on  high  ground,  open  on  all  fides  to  the  wind,  of 
a round  figure,  and  raifed  in  the  middle,  Varr.  i.  2. 

It  was  fometimes  paved  with  fiint-ftones.  Col.  i.  6.  but 
ufually  laid  with  clay,  confolidated  with'  great  care,  and 
fmoothed  with  a huge  roller,  Virg.  G.  i.  178. 

Th&  grains  of  the  corn  were  beaten  out,  ( excutiebantur , 
tundebantnr , terebanti/r  vel  exterebantur')  by  the  hoofs  of  cattle 
driven  over  it,  or  by  the  trampling  of  horfes,  ( equarum  grcjji- 
bus),  Plin.  xviii.  30.  Virg.  G.  iii.  132.  Col.  ii.  21.  hence  Area 
dam  mejfes  foie  calente  tcret for  fr amenta  in  area  terentur,  Ti- 
bull.  i.  5.  22.  or  by  flails,  ( baculi , fujles,  vel  perticcc).  Ibid,  or 
by  a machine,  called  Traka,  v.  trahea,  a dray  or  fledge,  a 
rarriage  without  wheels  ; orTRIBULA,  vel  -urn,  made  of 
a board  or  beam,  fet  with  (tones,  or  pieces  of  iron,  ( tabula  la- 
pidibus , nut ferro  afperata),  with  a great  weight  laid  on  it,  and 
drawn  by  yoked  cattle,  ( jamentis  junclis ),  Ibid,  et  Varr.  i. 
5 2. 

Tribiila,  a threflung-machine,  has  the  firfl  fyllable  long, 
from  Tf ipaf  tero , to  threfh  : but  trtbulus,  a kind  of  thiftle,  (or 
warlike  machine,  with  three  fpikes  or  more,  for  throwing  or 
fixing  in  the  ground,  called  alfo  mure xt  ufually  plural,  tnurt- 
ces,  v.  tribuli , caltrops,  Plin.  xix.  1 ./•  6.  Curt.  iv.  13.  Veget. 
iii.  24).  has  tri  (hort,  from  Tp*‘C  three  ; and  &>*",  a fpike  or 
prickle. 

Thefe  methods  of  beating  out  the  corn  were  ufed  by  the 
Greeks,  Homer.  II.  xx.  495.  and  Jews,  Ifai.  xxviii.  27. 

Corn  was  winnowed,  ( vcntilabatur ) or  cleaned  from  the 
chafF,  ( acus , ~eris),  by  a kind  of  (hovel,  [v  alius,  pa  la,  vel  ven- 

tilabrutn ),  which  threw  the  corn  acrofs  the  wind,  Varr.  i.  52. 
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or  by  a fieve,  ( vanmts  vel  crib  rum),  which  feems  to  have  been 
ufed  with  or  without  wind,  Col.  ii.  21.  as  among  the  Greeks, 
Homer.  II.  xiii.  588.  and  Jews,  If.  xxx.  24.  Amos  ix.  9.  Luke 
xxii.  31. 

The  corn,  when  cleaned,  ( expurgatum ),  was  laid  up  in  gra- 
naries, ( horrea  vel granaria),  varioufly  conftruded,  P/in.  xviii. 
30.  fometimes  in  pits,  (in  fcrobibus),  where  it  was  preferved 
for  many  years  ; Varro  fays  fifty.  Id.  is"  Varr.  i.  57. 

The  ftraw  was  ufed  for  various  purpofes  ; for  littering  cattle, 
(pecori,  ovibus  bubufque  fubjlernebatur , unde  Stramen,  v.  -turn 
diElum),  Varr.  i.  1.  3.  for  fodder,  Pliti.  xviii.  30.  and  for 
covering  houfes ; whence  Culmen,  the  roof,  from  culmus  a 
ftalk  of  corn,  Id. 

The  ftraw  cut  with  the  ears  was  properly  called  Palea  ; 
that  left  in  the  ground,  and  afterwards  cut,  Stramen,  vel 
Jlramentum , vel  ftipula,  the  ftubble,  which  was  fometimes 
burnt  in  the  fields,  to  meliorate  the  land,  and  deftroy  the 
weeds,  Id.  & Virg.  G.  i.  84. 

As  oxen  were  chiefly  ufed  for  ploughing,  fo  were  the  flee- 
ces of  fticep  for  clothing ; hence  thefe  animals  were  reared 
by  the  Romans  with  the  greateft  care.  Virgil  gives  direaions 
about  the  breeding  of  cattle,  (qui  cultus  habendo ft  pecori ) ; of 
oxen  and  horfes,  (armenta),  G.  iii.  49.  72.  of  flieep  and 
goats,  (greges),  •v.  286.  alfo  of  dogs,  404.  and  bees,  iv.  as 
a part  of  hufbandry. 

While  individuals  were  reftrided  by  law  to  a fmall  portion 
of  land,  and  citizens  themfelves  cultivated  their  own  farms, 
theie  was  abundance  of  provifions,  without  the  importation  of 
grain  ; and  the  republic  could  always  command  the  fervice  of 
hardy  and  brave  warriors,  when  occafion  required.  But  in 
after  ages,  efpecially  under  the  Emperors,  when  landed  pro- 
perty was  in  a manner  engrofl'ed  by  a few,  Juvenal,  ix.  5 r. 
and  their  immenfe  eftates  in  a great  meafure  cultivated  by 
i.aves,  Liv.  vi.  12.  Senec.ep.  114.  Rome  was  forced  to  depend 
on  the  provinces,  both  for  fupplies  of  provifions,  and  of  men 
to  recruit  her  armies : Hence  Pliny  aferibes  the  ruin  firft  of 
taly,  and  then  of  the  Provinces,  to  overgrown  fortunes,  and 
too  extenfive  pofleflions,  ( Latfundia , fc.  nimis  ampla,  perdidere 
ltaliam  : jam  vero  et  provincial,)  xviii.  3.  & 6. 

1 he  price  of  land  in  Italy  was . encreafed  by  an  edid  of 
1 raj  an,  that  no  one  ftiould  be  .admitted  as  a candidate  for  an 

office  who  had  net  a third  part  of  his  eftate  in  land.  P/in.  epi 
vi.  in.  J * 
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PROPAGATION  of  TREES. 


'T'HE  Romans  propagated  trees  and  fhrubs  much  in  the 
fame  way  as  we  do. 

Thofe  are  properly  called  trees  ( arbores ) which  (hoot  up  in 
one  great  Item,  body,  or  trunk,  ( Jlirps , tr  uncus,  caudex , vel  Jli- 
pes),  and  then  at  a good  dillance  from  the  earth,  fpread  into 
branches  and  leaves,  (rami  et  folia );  Ihrubs,  (FRUTICES, 
vel  virgtdta),  which  divide  into  branches,  (rami,  v.  -«//'),  and 
twigs  or  fprigs,  (virger,  v.  - ula ),  as  foon  as  they  rife  from  the 
root.  Thefe  Ihrubs  which  approach  near  to  the  nature  of 
herbs,  are  called  by  Pliny  fujfrutices. 

Virgil  enumerates  the  various  ways  of  propagating  trees  and 
fhrubs,  (fyfoa fruiiccjque ),  both  natural  and  artificial,  G.  ii.  9 
See. 

I.  Some  were  thought  to  be  produced  fpontaneoufly ; as 
the  ofier,  (filer)  ; the  broom,  (genifl’a) ; the  poplar  and  wil- 
Iqw,  (falix).  But  the  notion  of  fpontaneous  propagation  is 
now  universally  exploded.  Some  by  fortuitous  feeds ; as  the 
chefnut,  the  ejculus , and  oak  : Some  from  the  roots  of  other 
trees ; as  the  cherry,  (Cerasus,  firft  brought  into  Italy  by 
Lucullus  from  Cerafus,  a city  in  Pontus,  A.  U.  680.  and  120 
years  after  that,  introduced  into  Britain,  Plin . xv.  25.  f.  30.) 
the  elm  and  laurel,  (laurus,  which  fome  take  to  be  the  bay- 
tree). 

II.  The  artificial  rirethods  of  propagating  trees,  were,—  1. 
By  fucker's,  (Stolones,  unde  cognomen,  STOLO,  Plin.  xvil.  1. 
Varr.  i.  2.)  or  twigs  pulled  from  the  roots  of  trees,  and  plant- 
ed in  furrows  or  trenches,  ( fulci  x.  fojfee). 

— 2.  By  lets,  i.  e.  fixing  in  the  ground  branches,  (rami,  v. 
talece ),  fharpened  (acuminati)  like  (takes,  (acuto  robore  valli  vel 
pali,  cut  into  a point ; fudes  quadnfida;,  flit  at  the  bottom  in 
four),  Virg.  G.  ii.  25.  Plin.  xvii  17.  or  pieces  of  the  cleft- 
wood,  (caudices  feHi ),  Id.  or  by  planting  the  trunks  with  the 
roots,  (jlirpes).  Id.  When  plants  were  fet  by  the  root,  (cum 
radice  J'erebaniur ),  they  were  called  ViviradIces,  quickfets, 
Gic.  Sen.  13. 
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— 3.  By  layers,  ( propagines ),  i.  e.  bending  a branch,  and 
fixing  it  in  the  earth,  without  disjoining  it  from  the  mother- 
tree,  whence  new  (boots  fpring,  [viva  fud  plant, iria  terra), 
v.  27.  This  method  was  taught  by  nature  from  the  bramble, 
(ex  rubo ),  Plin.  xvii.  13.  f.  21.  It  was  chiefly  ufed  in  vines 
and  myrtles,  Virg.  G.  ibid.  v.  63.  the  former  of  which,  how- 
ever, were  more  frequently  propagated, 

— 4.  By  flips  or  cuttings,  l'mall  (hoots  cut  from  a tree,  and 
\ planted  in  the  ground,  ( furculi , et  Malleoli,  i.  e.  furculi 
ntrinque  capitulati),  with  knops  or  knobs,  i.  e.  protuberances 
on  each  fide,  like  a fmall  hammer,  Plin.  xvii.  2 1. 

—5-  By  grafting,  or  ingrafting,  (INSITIO),  i.  e.  inferting 
a cion,  a (boot  or  fprout,  a fmall  branch  or  graff,  (tradux,  v. 
fur  culm),  of  one  tree  into  the  flock  or  branch  of  another. 
There  were  feveral  ways  of  ingrafting  ; of  which  Virgil  de- 
feribes  only  one;  namely,  what  is  called  cleft  grafting,  which 
was  performed  by  cleaving  the  head  of  a (lock,  and  putting  a 
cion  from  another  tree  into  the  cleft,  (feraces  plant ce  immittun- 
tur,  Ibid.  v.  78.  Altcrius  ramos  vertere  in  alterius,  31.);  thus 
beautifully  exprefl'ed  by  Ovid,  Fiffaque  adoptivai  accipit  arbOf 
epes , Medic,  fac.  6. 

It  is  a received  opinion  in  this  country;  that  no  graft  will 
fucceed,  unlefs  it  be  upon  a flock,  which  bears  fruit  of  the 
fame  kind.  But  Virgil  and  Columella  fay,  that  any  cion  may 
be  grafted  on  any  Rock,  Omnis  furculus  omni  arbori  inferi  potejl , 
fi  non  ejl  ei,  cui  infer  it  ur , cortice  dijfimilis , Col.  v.  1 1.  as  apples 
on  a pear-flock,  and  cornels,  or  Cornelian  cherries  on  a prune 
or  plum-dock,  Virg.  G.  ii.  33.  apples  on  a plane-tree,  pears 
on  a wild-afh,  & c.  v.  70.  Plin.  xv.  1.  5.  f.  17. 

. Similar  to  ingrafting,  is  what  goes  by  the  name  of  inocula- 
tion, or  budding,  (ocitlos  imponcre , inoculare,  v.  -at  10).  The 

parts  of  a plant  whence  it  budded,  (unde  germinaret),  were 
called  OCULI,  eyes,  Plin.  xvii.  21.- f.  35.  and  when  thefe 
were  cut  off,  it  was  faid  occtecnri , to  be  biinded.  Id.  xvii.  22. 

Inoculation  was  performed  by  making  a flit  in  the  bark  of 
otic  tree,  and  mlerting  the  bud  (gemma,  \.  germen)  of  another 
tree,  which  united  with  it,  73.  called  alfo  Emplastkatio, 
Lol.v.  \i.  But  Pliny  feems  to.  d filing uilh  them,  xvii.  16. 

• 2<7  ^ , Part  of  bark  taken  out,  (pars  exempta;  angu/his 
vi  ipfo  nodofnius ),  was  called  Scut-la  v.  tessella,  the  name 
given  alio  to  any  one  of  the  fmall.  divifions  in  a checquered  ’ 
table  or  pavement,  Id.  See  p.  529. 

Fored-trees,  (ariores ftlveflres ),  were  propagated  chiefly  by 
ieeds.  Olives  by  truncheons,  (trivia,  caudices fecli , v.  lignum 

3 2 ‘ . f cava). 
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ficcum ),  i e.  by  cutting  or  favving  the  trunk  or  thick  branches 
into  pieces  of  a foot,  or  a foot  and  a half  in  length,  and  plant- 
ing them  ; whence  a root,  and  foon  after  a tree  was  formed, 
Virg.  G.  ii.  30.  & 63. 

Thofe  trees  which  were  reared  only  for  cutting,  were  called 
Arborhs  CiEDi 'JE,  or  which  being  cut,  fprout  up  again,  ( fuc- 
cifce  repuUulant ),  from  the  Item  or  root,  Plin.  xii.  19.  Some 
trees  grew  to  an  immenfe  height.  Pliny  mentions  a beam  of 
larix  or  larch  120  feet  long,  and  2 feet  thick,  xvi.  40.  f.  74. 

The  greateft  attention  was  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  vines. 
They  were  planted  in  the  ground  well  trenched  and  cleaned, 
{in  paftinato , fc.  argo\ , in  furrows,  or  in  ditches,  P/in.  xvii.  22. 
difpofed  in  rows,  either  in  the  form  of  a fquare,  or  of  a quin- 
cunx, Virg.  G.  ii.  277.  The  outermoll  rows  were  called  An- 
tes, Id.  417.  (3*  Pejlus. 

When  a vineyard  was  dug  up,  ( refodiebatur ),  to  be  planted 
anew,  it  was  properly  faid  repa/iinari , from  an  iron  inftrument 
with  two  forks,  called pajlinunt , Col.  iii  1 8.  which  word  is  put 
alfo  for  a field  ready  for  planting,  {ager  pqfiinatus ).  An  old 
vineyard  thus  prepared  was  called  Vinetum  restibile,  Id. 

The  vines  were  fupported  by  reeds,  [arundines),  or  round 
Hakes,  (pali  ; whence  vites  palare,  i.  t.  fulcire  vel  pedar. ),  or 
by  pieces  of  cleft-oak  or  olive,  not  round,  {ridica’),  Plin.  xvii. 
22.  which  ferved  as  props,  {adminicula,  v.  pedamenia) ; round 
which  the  tendrils  ( claviculcc , v.  capreoli , i e.  colliculi  v.  c ; u li- 
eu li  vita  mtorti , ut  cincinni , Varr.  i.  31.)  twined.  Two  reeds 
or  flakes,  (valli  furcecque  hi  dentes),  fupported  each  vine,  v ith 
a ftick,  (pertica),  or  reed  acrofs,  called  Jugum  cr  Canthe- 
rium,  Col.  iv.  12.  and  the  tying  of  the  vines  to  it,  Capitum 
CONJUGATIO,  et  RELIGATIO,  Cic.  Sen.  it.  was  effected  by 
ofier  or  willow-twigs,  many  of  which  grew'  near  Ameria  in 
Umbria,  Virg.  G.  i.  265.  CoL  iv.  3c.  4.  Plin.  xvi.  37.  f.  69. 

Sometimes  a vine  had  but  a fingle  pole  or  prop  to  lupport  it, 
without  a jugum  or  crofs-pole  ; fometimes  four  poles,  with  a 
jugum  to  each  ; hence  called  vitis  Compl  uvi  ata,  (,;  cavis  a-di- 
11m  compluviis),  Plm.  xvii.  : 1.  il  but  one  jugum , unijuga,  22. 
Concerning  the  fallening  of  vines  to  certain  trees,  See  p.  452 
The  arches  formed  by  the  branches  joined  together  {cum  pal- 
mites  farmento  inter  Je  junguntur  funium  modo),  were  called 
Euneta,  Plin.  xv ii.  22.  and  branches  of  elms  extended  to 
fuftain  the  vines,  Tabulata,  ftories,  Virg.  G.  ii.  361. 

When  the  branches,  {p  ilmites  v.  patvpuu ),  were  too  luxup 
riant,  the  fupeifiuous  {hoots  or  twigs  (/ armenta ) were  lopt  oft 
* wdth 
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with  the  pruning-knife,  ( ferro  amputqta),  Cic.Sen.  15.  Hence 
VitES  cornpefcere  vel  cajligare  ; comas Jlringere,  brachia  tondere, 
Virg.  G.  ii.  368.  Pampinare  for  pampinos  dccerpere,  to  lop  off 
the  {'mall  branches.  P/in.  xviii.  27. 

The  higheft  {hoots  were  called  Flagella,  Virg.  G.  ii.  299. 
the  branches  on  which  the  fruit  grew,  Palm#;  the  ligneous, 
or  woody  part  of  a vine,  Materia;  a branch  fpringing  from 
the  ftock,  Pampinarium:  from  another  branch,  Fructua- 
f.tum;  the  mark  of  a hack  or  chop.  Cicatrix  ; .whence  cica- 
tricofus , Plin.  xvii.  22  Col.  v.  6. 

The  vines  fupported  by  crofs  Hakes  in  drefling,  were  ufual- 
ly  cut  in  form  of  the  letter  X,  which  was  called  Decussatio, 
Co/nm . iv.  17. 

The  fruit  of  the  vine  was  called  UVA,  a grape;  put  for-a 
vine,  Virg.  G.  ii.  60.  for  wine,  Horat.  Od.  i.  20.  10.  for  a 
vine-branch,  ( pampinus),  Ovid.  Met.  iii.  666.  for  a fwarm, 
(ex amen)  of  bees,  Virg.  G.  iv.  558.  properly  not  a fingle  ber- 
ry, ( acinus , v.  -urn),  Suet.  Aug.  76.  but  a duffer,  (racemus, 
i.  e.  acinorum  congeries , cum  pediculis),  Col.  xi.  2. 

The  ftone  of  the  grape  was  called  Vinaceus,  v.  -urn,  or 
acinus  vinaceus  Cic.  Sen.  15.  Any  clufter  of  flowers  or  ber- 
ries,  ( racemus  in  orbem  circumaFtus ),  particularly  of  ivy,  ( hede - 
ra ),  vvas  called  CORYMBUS,  Plin.  xvi.  34.  Virg.  Eel.  iii. 
39;  Ovid.  Met.  iii.  665.  crocei  corymbi , i.  e.  {lores,  Col.  x.  301. 

The  feafon  when  the  grapes  were  gathered,  was  called  Vin- 
demia,  the  vintage,  (a  vino  demendo,  i.  e.  avis  legendis ); 
whence  vindemia/or,  a gatherer  of  grapes,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  7.  30. 

Vineyards,  (VINE2E  vel  vineta),  as  fields,  were  divided 
by  crofs  paths,  called  LI  MI  FES  ; (hence  limitare  to  divide  or 
feparate  ; and  limes,  a boundary) : The  breadth  of  them  was 
determined  by  law  : See  lex  Mamii.ia.  A path  or  road  from 
eaff  to  weff,  was  called  DECIMANUS,  fc.  limes , (a  men  fur  a 
denum  achnnn) ; from  fouth  to  north,  CARDO,  (a  cardine 
mundi,  i.  e.  the  north  pole ; thus,  mount  Taurus  is  called 
Car  no,  Liv.  xxxvii.  34.)  o rfemita  ; whence  Jhnitrtre , to  di- 
vide by-paths  in  this  diredion,  becaufe  they  were  ufually  nar- 
rowei  than  the  other  paths.  The  fpaces,  (area),  included 
between  two  femitce , were  called  Paging,  comprehending 
each  the  breadth  of  five  pati , or  capita  vitium , diffindt  vines, 

Plin.  xvii.  22.  Hence  agri  Compaginantes,  contiguous 
grounds. 

Vines  were  planted  ( 'ferebantur ) at  different  diftances,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  foil,  ufually  at  the  diftance  of 
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five  feet ; fometimes  of  eight ; of  twenty  feet  by  the  Uinbri  and 
Mat  ft,  who  ploughed  and  fowed  corn  between  the  vines 
whic’t  places  they  called  Porculeta.  Vines  which  were 
tranfpLnted,  ( tranfata ),  bore  fruit  two  years  fooner  than 
thofe  that  were  not,  (fata),  Plin.  ibid. 

The  Limites  Decumani  were  called  prorsi,  i.  e. porro  ver- 
f,  ftraight  ; and  the  Cakdines  tnmfverfi,  crofs,  Fejlus.  From 
the  decumani  being  the  chief  paths  in  a field ; hence  decuma- 
Nt’s  for  tnagnus ; thus,  Ova  vel  poma  decutnatia,  Feftus.  AcE 
penjer  decumatius , large,  Cic.  Fin . ii.  3.  So  Fluclus  decimanus, 
vel  decimus , the  greateft,  Ovid.  Tnjl.  i.  2.  49.  Met.  xi.  530. 
Sil.  xiv.  122.  Lucan,  v.  672.  Settee.  Agamn.  502,  as  rpixu^a, 
tius  JluElus,  among  the  Greeks.  Limites  is  alfo  put  for  the 
ftreets  of  a city,  Liv.  xxxi  24. 

Pliny  directs  the  limites  decumani  in  vineyards  to  be  made 
eighteen  feet  broad  ; and  the  car  dines,  or  tranfverji  limites,  ten 
feet  broad,  Plin.  xvii.  22.  f.  35. 

Vines  were  planted  thick  in  fertile  ground,  ( piugui  campo ), 
and  thinner  on  hills,  but  always  in  exa£l  order,  (ad  unguent), 
Virg.  G.  ii.  277. 

The  Romans,  in  tranfplanting  trees,  marked  on  the  bark 
the  way  each  flood,  that  it  might  point  to  the  fame  quarter 
of  the  heaven  in  the  place  where  it  was  fet,  Virg.  G.  ii.  269. 
Cclumell.  de  Arbor.  1 7.  4. 

In  the  different  operations  of  hufbandry,  they  paid  the  fame 
attention  to  the  rifing  and  fetting  of  the  flars,  a^failors,  Id.  G . 
i.  204.  alfo  to  the  winds,  Id.  51.  iii.  273. 

The  names  of  the  chief  winds  were,  Aquilo,  or  Boreas,  the 
north-wind ; Zephyrtis,  vel  Favonius,  the  weft-wind ; du/ier  v. 
Notits,  the  fouth-wind  •,  Eurus,  the  eafl-wind  5 Corns,  Caurus, 
vel  Jdpix,  the  north- weft ; Africus,  vel  Lies,  the  fouth-weft, 
Settee,  nat.  q.  v.  16.  Volturtms , the  fouth-eaft,  &c.  But  Pliny 
denominates  and  places  fome  of  thefe  differently,  ii.  47.  xviii. 
33.  & }4-  Winds  arifing  from  the  land  were  called  /iltani, 
or  apogai;  from  the  Lea,  tropai . Plin.  ii.  44. 

The  antients  obferved  only  four  winds;  called  Venti  Car- 
dinales  Serv.  in  Virg.  i.  13 1.  becaufe  they  blow  from  the 
four  cardinal  pcints  of  the  world  Plin.  ii.  47.  Homer  men- 
tions no  more,  Od\Jf.  E.  295.  So  in  imitation  of  him.  Ovid, 
Met.  1.  61.  Trijl.  1.  2.  27.  and  Manilius,  ijlron.  iv.  589. 
Afterwards  intermediate  winds  were  added,  firft  one,  and  then 
two,  between  each  of  the  venti , Car dinales. 
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HE  carriages,  (Vehicula,  veBabula , v.  - acula ) of  the 


antients,  were  of  various  kinds  : which  are  faid  to  have 
been  invented  by  different  perfons ; by  Bacchus  and  Ceres, 
Tibull.  ii.  i.  42.  Minerva,  Cic.  Nat.  D.  iii.  24.  Erichthonius, 
Virg.  G.  iii.  1 13.  the  Phrygians,  Plin.  vii.  56.  &c. 

BeaRs  of  burden  were  moll  antiently  ufed,  ( animalia  vel 
jumenta  DOSSUARIA,  vel  dorfualia , from  dorsum,  i.  e. 
tota  poferior  pars  corporis,  quod  ea  devexci  ft  deorfum,  peflas). 
A dorfer,  dorfel,  or  doffer,  a pannel,  or  pack-faddle,  (clitella 
vel  Jiratum ),  was  laid  on  them  to  enable  them  to  bear  their 
burden  more  eafily,  ufed  chiefly  on  afles  and  mules ; hence 
called  Cli  tellarii,  humoroufly  applied  to  porters,  geruli  vel 
bajitli,  Plaut.  MoR.  iii.  2.  94.  but  not  oxen  ; hence  Clitel- 
l^e  bovi  sunt  iMPOSiTiE,  when  a tafk  is  impofed  on  one, 
which  he  is  unfit  for,  Cit.  Att.  v.  15.  Bos  clitellas,  fc, 
portat , Quindtil.  v.  1 1. 

This  covering  was  by  later  writers  called  SAGMA  ; put 
alfo  for  fella,  or  ephippium , a faddle  for  riding  on  : Hence 
juuieiita  sagmaria,  vel  farcinarici,  et  seli.aria,  Veget  ii.  10. 
Lamprid.  Heliog.  4.  fometimes  with  a coarfe  cloth  below, 
(Cento,  vel  centunculus , a faddle-cloth.) 

A pack-horfe  was  called  Caballus,  or  Canthprius,  v. 
rum,  -fc.  j amentum,  ( quaf  carenterius,  i.  e.  e quus  caftratus,  a 
gelding ; qui  hoc  difiat  ab  equo,  quod  majalis  a verre,  a barrow 
or  hog  from  a boar,  capus  a gallo,  verve x ab  aricte,  Varro.  de  re 
RuR.  ii.  7.  fin.)  Cic.  Earn.  ix.  18. 

Hence  tninime fs  cantherium  in foffa,  be  not  a pack-horfe  in 
the  ditch,  Liv.  xxiii.  47.  Some  make  cantherius  the  fame 
with  clitellarius,  an  afs  or  mule,  and  read ; Minime,  fc . de- 
fcendam  in  viam ; Scis,  cantherium  in  fossa,  fc.  c quits  babe - 
bat  obviuni:  i.  e.  you  know  the  fable  of  the  horfe  meeting  an 
afs  or  mule  in  a narrow  way,  and  being  trodden  down  by  him, 
Scheffer,  de  re  vehic.  See  Swinburne’s  Travels  in  the  fouth 
of  Italy,  vol.  ii.  fe£f.  66.  Others  fuppofe  an  allufion  to  be  here 
ir.ade  to  the  prop  of  a vine,  Gronovius  in  loc. 
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He  who  drove  a bead  of  burden,  was  called  AGASO,  and 
more  rarely  Agitator,  Virg.  G\  i.  273.  A leathern  bag, 
( facculus  fcorteus),  or  wallet,  in  which  one  who  rode  fuch  a 
bead  carried  his  neceflaries,  was  called  Hippopeua,  Senec.  ep. 
S~j.  Mantica,  Hor it.  Sot.  i.  6.  iod.  Pfra,  vel  averta,  z- 
cloak-bag  or  portmanteau,  Scho/iojl.  ib.  or  Bulga,  Fefms. 

An  inftrument  put  on  the  back  of  a Have,  or  any  other  per- 
fon,  to  help  him  to  carry  his  burden,  was  called  Arumnula, 
(from  aipo  tollo ).  furca  vel  furciela,  Fejlus,  Phut.  Cafin  ii. 
8.  2.  and  becaufe  Marius,  to  diminifh  t!ie  number  of  waggons, 
which  were  an  incumbrance  to  the  army,  appointed  that  the 
foldiers  fhould  carry  their  b ggage,  (farcin*,  vafa  et  rib aria) , 
tied  up  in  bundle's  upon  fir  at,  or  forks;  both  the  lbldiers  and 
thefe furca , were  Called  MU  1.1  MARIANI,  Fefl  in  iE.um- 
nula,  isf  Frontin.  iv.  1.  7.  Plutarch,  in  Mar.  Expi  litre, 
ejicerf,  vel  1 xn  rudbke  furca,  vel  Jural. d,  to  drive  away 
by  force,  Hornt.  Ep.  i.  1 . 24.  Cic.  Att.  xvi.  2. 

Any  tiling  carried,  not  on  the  back  but  on  the  fhoulders, 
or  in  the  hands  of  men,  was  called  FERCULUM;  as  the 
diflu  s at  an  - itertahiment,  Suet.  Aug.  74.  the  fpoils  at  a tri- 
umph, Id.  Caf.  37.  the  images  of  :he  gods  at  facred  games. 
Id-  76.  the  corpfe  and  other  things  carried  at  a funeral,  Id.  Cal. 

1 6. 

When  perfons  were  carried  in  a chair  or  fedan,  on  which 
they  fat,  it  was  called  SELLA  gefa  tori  a , portatorio , v.  fertoria , 
Suet.  Ner.  2 6.  or  Cathedra,  Juvenal,  i.  64.  vi.  90.  in  a 
couch  or  litter,  on  which  they  lay  extended,  LECTICA,  vel 
CVB1LE,  Suet.  Dorn.  2.  Ovid.  A.  A.  i.  487.  ufed  both  in  the  ci- 
ty and  on  journies,  Foe.  hijl.  i.  35-  Ann.  xiv.  4.  Plin.  ep.  iii.  5. 
Suet.  Oth.  6.  Ner.  26.  Fit.  16.  fometimes  open,  and  fometimes 
covered,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  41.  Att ■ x.  12.  with  curtains  of  fkin  or 
cloth,  Martial,  xi.  99.  11.  called  Pl-AGUL.®,  Suet.  Fit.  10. 
which  were  occafion  ’.lly  drawn  afide,  Senec.  Suof.  . fometimes 
with  a window  of  glafs,  or  tranfparent  done,  Juv.  iii.  242. 
iv,  2c.  fo  that  they  might  cither  read  or  write,  or  fleep  in  them, 
Juv.  iii.  249.  There  were  commonly  fom'e  footmen  or  laqueys, 
who  went  before  the  fedan,  (cursores),  Fetion.  28,  Senec.  Fp. 
123. 

'1  he  fella  and  l r Plica  of  women  were  of  adifferent  conuruenon 
from  thofe  of  men  ; hence  Jelln  vel  IcElica  tnultebris , Suet.  Oth. 
6.  the  cathedra  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  peculiar  to  women, 
Juv.V\.  9T.  Mart  ;xh  ,8.  The  fella  ufunily  contained  but  one; 
the  lexica,  one  or  more,  Fiat.  hrjl.  iii.  67.  Suet.  Ner . 9.  Cic. 
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%sfr-  ii.  9.  The  [till  had  only  a fmall  pillow,  ( cervical ),  to 
recline  the  head  on,  Jitv.  vi  35  :.  The  u’Elicn  had  a mattrefs, 
Senec.  ad.  Marc.  16.  fluffed  with  feathers:  hence  penfiles plumte, 
Juv  i.  159.  fometimes  with  roles,  ( pulvinus  rofd  farBus ),  Cic. 
"Verr.  v.  1 1 . probably  with  topes  below,  Mart.  it.  5 7.6.  Cell.  x.  3. 

The  fella  and  leElica  were  carried  by  flaves,  called  LECPI- 
CARI1,  c a! ones,  geruli,  v.  bajuli,  Senec.  ep.  80,  & no.  dreft 
commordy  in  a dark  or  red  penula.  Id.  ben.  iii.  28  tall,  {lohgi 
v.  proceri ),  and  handfome,  Senec* ep.  1 10.  from  different  coun- 
tries, Juv.  iii.  249  vi.  350.  vii.  132.  viii.  132.  ix.  142.  They 
were  fupported  on  poles,  (ASSLRES,  vel  armies).  Id.  vii.  132. 
Mart.  ix.  23.  9.  not  fixt,  but  removeable,  (exemptiles),  Suet. 
Cal.  58.  placed  on  the  fhoulders  or  necks  of  the  flaves,  Plin.pan. 
22.  & 24.  hence  they  were  faid  al'tquem  succoLa  re,  Suet.  Cl. 
10.  and  thofe  carried  by  them,  / ttccollari , Id.  Oth.  6.  who 
were  thus  greatly  raifed  above  perfons  on  foot,  particularly 
fuch  as  were  carried  in  the  fella  or  cathedra,  Juvenal,  iii,  240. 

The  fella  was  commonly  carried  by  two,  Juv.  ix.  142.  and 
the  leclica,  by  four  ; fometimes  by  fix.  hence  called  hexaphdros. 
Mart.  ii.  81.  and  by  eight,  OCTOPHOROS,  v.  -urn,  Id.  vi. 
59.  ix.3.  Seep.  475. 

When  the  Leclica  was  fet  down,  it  had  four  feet  to  fupport 
it,  ufually  of  wood,  Catull.  x.  22.  fometimes  of  filver  or  gold, 
Athen.  v.  10.  The  kings  of  India  had  Lettica  of  folid  gold. 
Curt.  viii.  9. 

The  ufe  of  Leclica  is  thought  to  have  been  introduced  at 
Rome  from  the  nations  of  the  Eafl  towards  the  end  of  the  re- 
public. But  we  find  them  mentioned  long  before,  on  journey, 
and  in  the  army,  l iv.  xxiv.  42.  Cell.  x.  3.  The  Emperor 
Claudius  is  faid  firft  to  have  ufed  a fella  covered  ^t  top,  Dio. 
lx.  2. 

They  do  not  feem  to  have  been  ufed  in  the  city  in  the  time  of 
Plautus  or  of  Terence  ; but  they  were  fo  frequent  under  Cae- 
far,  that  he  prohibited  the  ufe  of  them,  unlefs  to  perfons  of  a 
certain  rank  and  age,  and  on  certain  days,  Suet.  Caf.  43. 
Cl.  28.  Ihofe  who  had  not  fedans  of  their  own,  got  them 
to  hire,  Juvenal,  vi.  352.  ix.  142.  Hence  yve  read  in  later 
times  of  Corpora  et  castra  LeElicariorum , who  feem  to  have 
confiiled  not  only  of  flaves,  but  of  plebeians  of  the  lowefl  rank, 
particularly  freed-men,  Mart.  iii.  46.  (Sill K.  erant  ad  exene- 
randum  veutrem  apt  a,  et  Private,  vel  Famiuaric2E,  Varr. 
R.  R.  i.  14.  et  Publics,  Martial,  xii.  78.) 

A kind  of  ciofe  litter  carried  ( gejlata  v.  deportata ) by  two 
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mules,  (Muli,  ex  eqtta  et  nfmo  ; Hinni, -uli,  v.  BurdOnes, 
ex  equo  et  Plin.  viii.  44.  f.  69.  or  little  horfes  ; Manni, 

Ovid.  Amor.  ii.  16.49.  ’•  e-  equi  miuuti,  vel  pumilii,  f.  -tones, 
dwarfs),  was  called  BAS  TARNA,  mentioned  only  by  later 
writers.  , 

A carriage  without  wheels,  drawn  by  any  animals,  was  cal- 
led TRAHA,  v - ea , v.  -ga,  a fledge  ; ufed  in  ruitic  work,  in 
beating  out  the  corn,  See  p.  542.  (called  by  Varro,  Pcenicum 
plojtellum,  R.  R.  1.  52.  becaufe  ufed  for  that  purpofe  by  the 
Carthaginians),  and  among  northern  nations  in  travelling  on 
the  ice  and  fnow. 

Carriages  with  one  wheel  were  called  Unarota,  Hygin.  ii. 
14.  A vehicle  of  this  kind  drawn  by  the  hands  of  flaves,  Chi- 
ramaxium,  Letrcu.  2ii.  or  AucuMA,  Fejlus.  A vehicle  with 
two  wheels,  Bikotum;  with  four,  quatrirodium , (rtrpaximtoc 
uTTKin,  v.  TtTptxTp^o;,  quatuor  rotarum  currus , Homer  II.  n 324. 

Two  horfes  yoked  to  a carriage  were  called  BIGyE,  bjugi , 
V.  bjitges ; three,  trig# ; and  four,  quadriga,  quadrijiigt , v. 
-ges  ; frequently  put  for  the  chariot  itfelf,  bijuge  curriculum, 
Suet.  Cal.  19.  quadrijugus  currus , Virg.  G.  iii.  18.  but  Curri- 
culum is  oftener  put  for  cvrfus,  the  race,  Cic.  Rabir.  10.  Mar- 
cell. 2.  Horat.  od.  i.  1.  3.  We  alfo  read  of  a chariot  drawn 
by  fix  horfes,  joined  together  a-breaft,  ( ab  Augufto  fejugcs,  Jtcut 
et  elephanti , Plin.  xxxiv.  5.  f.  10.)  for  fo  the  Romans  always 
yoked  thejr  horfes  in  their  race  chariots:  Nero  once  drove  a 
chariot  at  the  Olympic  games,  drawn  by  ten  horfes,  ( auriga - 
vit  decnnjugem.  fc.  currum),  Suet.  N.  24..  See  alfo  Aug.  94. 

Thole  who  drove  chariots  in  the  circus  at  Rome,  with  what- 
ever number  of  horfes,  were  called  QUADRIGARII,  Suet. 
Ner.  16.  from  the  quadriga1  being  moft  frequently  ufed  ; hence 
FaCTIONF.  S QJJ  A I)  RIGA  RIORUM,  FeJluS. 

Thofe  who  rode  two  horfes  joined  together,  leaping  quick- 
ly from  the  one  to  the  other,  were  called  DESULTORES  ; 
hence  dejultor  v dejertor  amoris,  inconftant,  Ovid.  Am.  i 3.  15. 
and  the  horfes  themielves,  Result  or  ii,  Liv.  xliv.  9.  Suet. 
Caj.  39.  fometimes  fuccefsfully  ufed  in  war,  Liv.  xxiii.  2y. 

The  vehicles  ufed  in  races  were  called  CURRUS,  or  cur- 
ricula, chariots,  a currendo , from  their  velocity,  having  only 
two  wheels,  by  whatever  number  of  horfes  they  were  drawn  : 
So  thofe  ufed  in  war  by  different  nations;  of  which  fome  were 
armed  with  fcythes,  ( currus  Ja  cati,  Jr.  I cat  a:  quadriga),  in  dif- 
ferent forms,  Liv.  xxxvii.  41.  & 4 . Curt.  iv.  9.  Alfo  thofe 
ufed  by  the  Roman  magiftrares,  the  coniuls,  praetors,  cenlors, 
and  chief  /Ediles,  whence  they  were  called  Magistratus 
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CURULES,  Gell.  iii.  18.  and  the  feat  on  which  thefe  magi- 
ftrates  fat  in  the  fenate-houfe,  the  rofra,  or  tribunal  of  juftice, 
SELLA  CURULIS,  becaufe-  they  carried  it  with  them  in 
their  chariots,  Id.  tsf  Iftdor.  xx.  u. 

It  was  a ftool  or  feat  without  a back,  ( anaclinterium , v.  ta- 
bulatum  a Icrgo  furgens  in  quod  reclinari  pofet),  with  four  crook- 
ed feet,  fixed  to  the  extremities  of  crofs  pieces  of  wood,  join- 
ed by  a common  axis,  fomewhat  in  the  form  of  the  letter  X, 
(, deeuffatim ),  and  covered  with  leather ; fo  that  it  might  be 
occafionally  folded  together  for  the  convenience  of  carriage, 
and  fet  down  wherever  the  magiftrate  chofe  to  ufe  it,  Plutarch, 
in  Mar.  Suet.  Aug.  43.  Gell.  vi.  9.  adorned  with  ivory;  hence 
called  Curule  ebur,  Horat.  ep.  i.  6.  53.  and  alta,  Sil.  viii. 
488.  becaufe  frequently  placed  on  a tribunal,  or  becaufe  it 
was  the  emblem  of  dignity;  Regia,  becaufe  firft  ufed  by  the 
kings,  Liv.  i.  20.  Virg.  Mn.  xi.  334.  borrowed  from  the  Tuf- 
cans,  Liv.  i.  8.  Flor.  i.  5.  in  later  times  adorned  with  engra- 
vings ; confpicuiimftgnis,  Ovid.  Pont.  iv.  5.  18. 

A carriage  in  which  matrons  were  carried  to  games  and  fa- 
cred  rites,  was  called  Pilentum,  an  eafy  foft  vehicle,  (pen- 
ftle)  Serv.  in  Virg.  iEn.  viii.  666.  with  four  wheels;  ufually 
painted  with  various  colours,  Iftdor.  xx.  12.  The  carriage 
which  matrons  ufed  in  common  ( fejlo  profejloque ) was  called 
Carpentum,  Liv.  v.  25.  named  from  Carmenta,  the  mo- 
ther of  Evander,  Ovid.  Fajl.  i.  620.  commonly  with  two 
wheels,  and  an  arched  covering  ; as  the  famines  ufed,  ( currus 
arcuatia ) Liv.  i.  21.  48.  Suet.  Tib.  2.  Cl.  1 1.  fometimes  with- 
out a covering,  Liv.  i.  34.  Women  were  prohibited  the  ufe 
of  it  in  the  fecond  Punic  war  by  the  Oppian  law,  Liv.  xxxiv. 

1.  which  however  was  foon  after  repealed,  lb.  8. put  for 

any  carriage,  Flor.  i.  18.  iii.  2.  10. 

A fplendid  carriage  with  four  wheels,  and  four  horfes,  a- 
dorned  with  ivory  and  filver,  in  which  the  images  of  the  gods 
were  led  in  folemn  proceffion  from  their  fhrines,  (e  facrariis) 
at  the  Circenfum  games,  to  a place  in  the  Circus,  called  Pul- 
vinar,  Suet.  Aug.  45.  where  couches  were  prepared  for  pla- 
cing them  on,  was  called  THENSA,  Fefus;  from  the  thongs 
ftretched  before  it,  \ lora  tenfa),  Afc.  in  Cic.  Verr.  i.  59.  attend- 
ed by  perfons  of  the  firft  rank,  in  their  molt  magnificent  ap- 
parel, Liv.  v.  41.  who  were  faid  Theufam  ducere  vel  dedu- 
cere,  Id.  f s’  Suet.  Aug.  43.  Vefp.  5.  who  delighted 'to  touch 
the  thongs  by  which  the  chariot  was  drawn,  ( funemque  tnanu 
ccntingcre  gaudent),  Afcon.  ib.  Virg.  VEn.  ii.  2^9.  And  if  a 
boy  ( puer  patrimus  et  matrimus ) happened  to  let  go  ( omiitere ) 
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the  thong  which  he  held,  it  behoved  the  proceflion  to  be  re- 
newed, Cic.  Re/p.  H.  i o.  & ii 

Under  the  emperors,  the  decreeing  of  a Thenfa  to  any  one, 
was  an  acknowledgment  of  his  divinity,  Suet.  Caf.  76. 

A carriage  with  two  wheels,  for  travelling  expeditioufiy 
was  called  CISIUM,  q.  citium,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  31.  S.  Rofc.  7. 
Senec.  ep.  72.  the  driver,  Cisiarius,  Ulpian;  drawn  ufually 
by  three  mules,  Aufon.  ep.  viii.  7.  its  body  ( capfum , v.  -a)  of 
bafket-work,  (Ploximum,  v.  - enutn ),  Feftus.  A larger  car- 
riage for  travelling,  with  four  wheels,  was  called  RHEDA,  a 
Gallic  W'ord,  'uinclil . i.  9.  Cic.  Mil.  10.  Ait.  v.  17.  vi.  1. 
or  Carruca,  Suet.  Ner.  30.  the  driver,  Rhedarius,  or  Car- 
rucarius,  lb.  an  hired  one,  Meritoria,  Suet.  Ctcf  57.  both 
alfo  ufed  in  the  city,  Martial,  iii.  47.  fometimes  adorned  with 
filver,  Plin.  xxxiii.  11.  An  open  carriage  with  four  wheels, 
for  perfons  of  inferior  rank,  as  fome  think,  was  called  PE- 
TORRITUM,  Gcll.  xv.  30.  Horat.  Sat.  i.  6.  104.  alfo  a 
Gallic  word,  Fejlus. 

A kind  of  fwift  carriage  ufed  in  war  by  the  Gauls  and  Bri- 
tons, was  called  ESSEDUM,  Caf.  B.  G.  iv.  33.  Virg.  G.  iii. 
204.  the  driver,  or  rather  one  who  fought  from  it,  Esseda- 
rius,  Cic.  Fain  vii.  6 Caf.  v.  19.  adopted  at  Rome  for  com- 
mon ufe,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  58.  Suet.  Cal.  2 6.  Galb.  vi.  18. 

A carriage  armed  with  fcythes,  ufed  by  the  fame  people, 
COVINUS,  Sil.  xvii.  418.  the  driver,  Covinarius,  Tacit. 
Agr.  xxxv.  36.  fimilar  to  it,  was  probably  Benna,  Fejlus. 

In  the  war-chariots  of  the  antients,  there  were  ufually  but 
two  perfons,  one  who  fought,  ( bellator ),  and  another  who  di- 
refted  the  horfes,  ( auriga , the  charioteer),  Virg.  JEn.  ix.  330. 
xii.  469.  624.  737. 

An  open  carriage  for  heavy  burdens  [yehiculum  onernrium) 
was  called  PLAtJSTRUM,  or  veha,  a waggon  or 

wain;  generally  with  two  wheels,  fometimes  four;  drawn 
commonly  by  two  oxen  or  more,  Virg.  G.  iii.  536.  fometimes 
by  nfTes  or  mules.  A waggon  or  cart  with  a coverlet  wrought 
of  rufhes  laid  on  it,  for  carrying  dung  or  the  like,  was  called 
SCIRPEA,  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  3.  properly  the  coverlet  itfelf,  fc. 
crates ; In  plaitjlro  fcirpea  lata  fuit , Ovid.  Fall.  vi.  780.  A 
covered  cart  or  waggon  laid  with  cloaths,  for  carrying  the  old 
or  infirm  of  meaner  rank,  was  called  ARCERA,  quaft  area, 
Gell.  xx.  1. 

The  load  or  weight  which  a wain  could  carry  at  once, 
(m«<?  vehlurd),  was  called  VEPIES,  -is,  Col.  xi.  2. 

A waggon  with  four  wheels  was  alfo  called  CARREER  v. 
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-um>  by  a Gallic  name,  Caf.  B.  G.\.  6.  2 6.  Liv.  x.  28.  or  Sar- 
racum,  Juv.  iii.  255.  or  Epirhedium,  Id.  viii.  66.  <%jun+ 
Slit.  i.  5.  and  by  later  writers,  Angaria,  vel  Clabulare  ; 
alfo  Carragium,  and  a fortification  formed  by  a number  of 
carriages,  Carr  ago,  Am.  Marcelhn.  xxxi.  20. 

SARRACA  Bootee,  v.  -tis,  or  plauflra,  is  put  for  two  con- 
ftellations,  near  the  north  pole  Juvenal,  v.  23.  Ovid.  Met.  ii. 

1 1 7.  called  the  two  bears,  ( ArEh  geminee,  vel  duee  i?KTai),  Ur- 
sa major,  named  Heltce,  (Parrhdfis,  i.  e.  Arcadica),  Lucan, 
ii,  237.  Cic.  Acad,  iv.  20.  Parrhasis  Arctos,  Ovid.  Trijl. 
i.  3.  48.  from  Callifto,  the  daughter  of  Lycaon,  king  of  Ar- 
cadia, who  is  faid  to  have  been  converted  into  this  conftella- 
tion  by  Jupiter,  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  506.  and  Ursa  minor,  called 
Cynosura,  i.  e.  Xuvor  canis  cauda,  Cic.  N.  D.  ii.  41.  Ovid* 
Fall.  iii.  106.  properly  called  Arctos,  diftinguilhed  from  the 
greater  bear,  (Helice,)  Ovid.  ep.  xviii.  m. 

The  greater  bear  alone  was  properly  called  Plaustrum, 
Hygin.  poet.  Ajlron.  i.  2.  from  its  refemblance  to  a waggon, 
Ovid.  Pont.  iv.  10.  39.  whence  we  call  it  Charles’s  ivain,  or 
the  plough;  and  the  liars  which  compofe  it,  Triones,  Marti- 
al. vi.  58.  q.  Teriones,  ploughing  oxen,  Parr.  L.  L.  vi.  4. 
Cell.  ii.  21.  feven  in  number,  SEPTEMTRIONES  Cic.ib.  42- 
But  plaujlra  in  the  plur.  is  applied  to  both  bears ; hence  called 
Gemini  Triones,  Virg-  JEn.  i.  744.  alfo  inoccidui,  v.  nunquam 
Occident:;,  becaufe  they  never  fet,  Cic.  ib.  Oceani  metuenies  eequore 
iingi,  Virg.  G.  i.  246.  for  a reafon  mentioned,  Ovid.  Fuji  ii„ 
191.  and  tardi  vel  pigri,  becaufe  from  their  vicinity  to  the  pole, 
they  appear  to  move  llow,  Ncqueje  quoquam  in  caelo  commovent , 
Plaut.  Amph.  i.  1.  117. 

The  Urfa  Major  is  attended  by  the  conllellation  BOOTES, 
q.  bubulcus , the  ox-driver,  Cic.  N.  D.  ii.  42.  faid  to  be  retard- 
ed by  the  (lownefs  of  his  wains,  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  177.  named  alfo 
Arctophylax,  q.  urfa  cvjlos,  Manil.  i.  316.  Cujlos  Eryman- 
thidos  Urfa,  Ovid.  Trill,  i.  iii.  103.  into  which  conllellation 
Areas , the  fon  of  Ca'liilo  by  Jupiter,  was  changed,  and  thus 
joined  with  his  mother,  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  506.  viii.  206.  A liar 
in  it  of  the  firft  magnitude  was  called  ARCTURUS,  q.  a’pxmt/ 
urfa  cauda;  Stella  post  caudam  ursje  Maoris,  Serv. 
in  Virg.  Jpn.  i.  744.  iii.  516.  G.  i.  .04.  faid  to  be  the  fame 
with  Bootes,  Id.  G.  i.  67.  as  its  name  properly  implies, 
ouP°f,  urfee  cujlos.  Around  the  pole,  moved  the  dragon.  ( draco 
v.  anguis-,  geminas  quifeparat  ArSlos , Ovid.  Met.  ii.  45.)  ap- 
proaching the  urfa  major  with  its  tail,  and  furrounding  ttye  urfa 
minor  with  its  body,  Virg.  G.  i.  244. 

4 A 2 
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The  principal  parts  of  a carriage  were,  i.  The  wheels, 
(ROTAi),  the  body  of  the  carriage,  (CAPSUM,  us,  v.  -at 
Ploxemum,  v.  -us,  Feftus),  and  draught-tree,  (TEMO);  to 
which  the  animals  which  drew  it  were  yoked. 

The  wheels  confided  of  the  axle-tree,  (AXIS),  a round 
beam,  ( lignum , v.  Jlipes  teres),  on  which  the  wheel  turns  ; the 
nave,  {modiolus),  in  which  the  axle  moves,  and  the  fpokes  {ra- 
dii) are  fixed;  the  circumference  of  the  wheel,  (peripheria,  v. 
rota  fumma  curvatura , Ovid.  Met.  ii.  108).  compofed  of  fellies, 
{apsides),  in  which  the  fpokes  are  fattened,  commonly  furround- 
ed  with  an  iron  or  brafs  ring,  {canthus),  Quindbil.  i.  5.  8.  Perf. 
v.  71.  Virg.  JEn.  v.  274. 

A wheel  without  fpokes,  {non  radiata),  was  called  TYM- 
PANUM, from  its  refemblance  to  the  end  of  a drum.  It  was 
made  of  folid  boards,  {tabula),  fixed  to  a fquare  piece  of  wood, 
as  an  axis , without  a nave,  and  ftrengthened  by  crofs-bars, 
{tranfverfis  ajferibus),  with  an  iron  ring  around,  (ferreus  can- 
thus) ; fo  that  the  whole  turned  together  on  the  extremities  of 
the  axis , called  Cardines,  Prebus  in  Virg.  G.  i.  163.  Such 
wheels  were  chiefly  ufed  in  rtiftic  wains,  Ibid.  <b  G.  ii.  444.  as 
they  ftill  are  in  this  country,  and  called  tumblers.  Tympanum 
is  alfo  put  for  a large  wheel,  moved  by  horfes  or  men,  for  rai- 
fing  weights  from  a fhip,  or  the  like,  by  means  of  putties,  {tro- 
chlea), ropes,  and  hooks,  a kind  of  a crane,  {tolleno,  grus , v. 
yipaws),  Lucre t.  iv.  903.  or  for  drawing  water,  {machina  hauf- 
toria),  Vitruv.  x.  9.  Curva  antlia,  Mart.  ix.  19.  Ancla  v. 
Antha,  Suet.  Tib.  51.  John  vi.  11).  Haustum,  v. 

rota  aquaria,  fometimes  turned  by  the  force  of  water,  Lucret: 
v.  317.  The  water  was  raifed  through  a fiphon,  (fipho,  v.  -on) 
fijlula,  v.  can alis),  by  the  force  of  a fucker,  {embolus  v.  -um), 
as  in  a pump,  or  by  means  of  buckets,  {modioli  v.  hama),  Ju- 
venal. xiv.  305.  Water-engines  were  alfo  ufed  to  extinguifli 
fires,  Plin.  ep.  x.  42. 

From  the  fuppofed  diurnal  rotation  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
AXIS  is  put  for  the  line  around  which  they  were  thought  to 
turn,  Cic.  de  Univ.  10.  Vitruv.  ix.  2.  and  the  ends  of  the  axis, 
Cardines,  vertices,  vel  poli,  for  the  north  and  fouth  poles, 
Cic.  N.  D.  ii.  41.  Virg.  G.  i.  242.  Plin.  ii.  15.  Axis  and  po- 
LUS  are  fometimes  put  for  coelum  or  ather ; thus,  fub  atheris 
axe,  i.  c.fub  dio  vel  acre,  Virg.  Ain.  ii.  512.  viii.  28.  hicidus 
polus , iii.  585.  Cardines  mundi  quatuor,  the  four  cardinal  points; 
Septentrio,  the  north;  Meridies,  the  fouth;  Oriens, 
ic.fol,  vel  ortus  foils,  the  eaft  ; Occidens,  v.  occafus  folis,  the 
welt;  fhtir.clil.  xii.  10.67.  car  do  Rous,  the  eaft,  Sat.  Theb. 

i.  157. 
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i.  157.  occiduus , v.  Hefperius,  the  weft,  Lucan,  iv.  67a.  v.  71. 
In  the  north  Jupiter  was  fuppofed  to  refide  ; hence  it  is  called 
Domicilium  Jovis,  Serv.  in  Virg . JEn.  ii.  693.  Sedes  deo- 
rum,  Feftus  in  Sinistra  aves  : and,  as  fome  think,  porta 
coeli,  Virg.  G.  iii.  26 1 . thus,  Tempejlas  a vert  ice,  for  a fep- 
tentrione,  lb.  ii.  310. 

The  animals  ufually  yoked  in  carriages,  were  horfes,  oxen, 
afles,  and  mules,  fometimes  camels,  Suet.  Ner.  11.  Plin.  viii. 
18.  elephants,  Curt.  viii.  9.  Plin.  viii.  2.  Suet.  Cl.  1 1.  Senec.  de 
Jr.  ii.  31.  and  even  lions,  Plin.  viii.  16.  tigers,  leopards,  and 
bears,  Martial,  i.  105.  dogs,  Lamprid.  Heliog.  28.  goats  and 
deer,  Mart.  i.  52.  alfo  men,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3.  Lucan . x.  27 6. 
and  women,  Lamprid.  ib.  29. 

Animals  were  joined  to  a carriage,  ( vebiculo  v.  ad  vehiculum 
jungebantur,  Virg.  JEn.  vii.  724.  Cic.  Att.  vi.  1.  Suet.  Ctef. 
31.)  by  what  was  called  JUGUM,  a yoke  ; ufually  made  of 
wood,  but  fometimes  alfo  of  metal,  Herat.  Od.  iii.  9.  18. 
Jerem.  xxviii.  13.  placed  upon  the  neck,  one  yoke  commonly 
upon  two;  of  a crooked  form,  Ovid.  Fajl.  iv.  21 6.  with  a 
bend  ( curvatura ) for  the  neck  of  each : Hence  fub  jugo  co- 
gere,  v.  j linger  e;  colla  v.  cervices  jugo  fubjicere,  fubdere,  fub- 
mittere,  v./upponere , fa*  eripere  : Jugum  Jubire,  cervice  ferret 
detreElare , exuere,  a cervicibus  dejicere.  excutere,  tsfe. 

The  yoke  was  tied  to  the  necks  of  the  animals,  and  to  the 
pole  or  team  with  leathern  thongs,  ( lora  Subjugia),  Cato.  63. 
Vitruv.  x.  8. 

When  one  pair  of  horfes  was  not  fufficient  to  draw  a car- 
riage, another  pair  was  added  in  a ftraight  line  before,  and 
yoked  in  the  fame  manner.  If  only  a third  horfe  was  added,  1 
he  was  bound  with  nothing  but  ropes,  without  any  yoke. 

When  more  horfes  than  two  were  joined  a-breaft,  ( aquata 
f route),  a cullom  which  is  faid  to  have  been  introduced  by 
one  Clifthenes  of  Sicyon,  two  horfes  only  were  yoked  to  the 
carriage,  called  Jugales,  jugarii,  v.jtiges,  Fejlus;  and 

the  others  were  bound  ( appenfi  vel  adjuncli)  on  each  fide  with 
ropes;  hence  called  FUNALES  EQUI,  Suet.  Tib.  6.  Stat. 

Theb.  vi.  461.  Xfopoi,  atipaioi,  v.  xxpnupoi),  DionyJ.  Vli.  73*  \fl- 
dor.  xvii.  35.  Zonar.  Ann.  ii.  or  Fun^s,  Aufon.  epitaph,  xxxv. 
10.  in  a chariot  of  four,  (in  quadrigis),  the  horfe  on  the  right, 
dextkr,  v.  primus ; on  the  left,  sinister,  lavus  v.  fecundus. 
Id.  This  method  of  yoking  horfes  was  chiefly  ufed  in  the 
Circenfian  games,  or  in  a triumph. 

The  inftruments  by  which  animals  were  driven  or  excit- 
ed, 
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ed,  were,— i.  The  lafti  or  whip,  Flagrum,  v.  FLAGELLUM, 
made  of  leathern-thongs,  (Scutica,  / oris  horridis , 
crKvraw,  Martial,  x.  62).  or  twilled  cords,'  tied  to  the  end  of  a 
flick,  fometimes  fharpened  ( acu/eati ) with  fmall  bits  of  iron 
or  lead  at  the  end,  (Horrjbile  flagellum,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  3. 
1 17.)  and  divided  into  feveral  lafhes,  (tan:#  v.  lora ),  called 
SCORPIONS,  1 Kings  x ii.  n. 

— 2.  A rod,  (VIRGA,  'Juvenal,  iii.  317.  Lucan.  iv.  683). 
or  goad,  (STIMULUS,  i.  e.  pertica  cum  cufpide  acuta , a pole 
or  long  (lick,  with  a fliarp  point ; Hence  Jlimulos  alicui  adhibe - 
re,  admovere , adder e,  adjicere ; Jlimulis  fodere,  incitarc,  &c. 
Adverfts  fthnulum  calces,  fc.  jaElarc,  to  kick  againll  the  goad. 
Ter.  p harm.  1.  2.  28.  vrpoe  xttrfa  ?.ccxtiIuv,  JlifHulos  cal ci trace , 
A£ts  ix.  5. 

— And  3.  A fpur,  (CALCAR,  quod calci  equitis  alligetur  ; 
[errata  calce  cun  cl  ant em  impellebat  equum , Sil.  vii.  696.)  ufed  on- 
ly by  riders  : Hence  equo  calcaria  addere,  fubdere , idfe.  Alter 
frenis  ‘get,  alter  calcaribus , laid  by  Ifocrates  of  Ephorus  and 
Theopom'pus,  Cic.  Att.  vi.  1.  Orat.  iii.  9. 

The  instruments  ufed  for  reltraining  and  managing  horfes, 
were, — 1.  The  bit  or  bridle,  (FR2ENUM,  pi.  -2,  v.  -a), 
faid  to  have  been  invented  by  the  Lapitba , a people  of  Thefl'aly, 
Virg.  G.  iii.  115.  or  by  one  Pelethronius,  Plin.  vii.  5 6.  the 
part  which  went  round  the  ears  was  called  A urea  ; that 
which  was  put  in  the  mouth,  properly  the  iron  or  bit , Orea, 
Fejhis  ; fometimes  made  unequal  and  rough,  like  a wolf’s 
teeth,  particularly  when  the  horfe  was  headllrong,  (ten ax), 
Liv.  xxxix.  5.  Ovid.  Am.  iii.  4.  13.  (duricr  oris  equus),  lb.  ii. 
9.  30.  hence Jrena  LupatA,  Horat.  Od.  i.  8.  6.  Virg.  G.  iii.  208. 
Ovid.  Am.  i.  2.  15.  or  Lupi,  Id.  Tri/l.  iv.  6.  4.  S/at.  Achill. 
i.  281.  Frenet  injicere,  concutere,  accipere,  mandere , detra- 
herc,  laxare,  is“c.  Freeman  mordere,  to  be  impatient  under 
rtftraint  or  fubjedlion,  Cic.  Fatn.  xi.  23.  but  in  Martial,  i. 
105.  & Stat.  Sy/v.  i.  2.  28.  to  bear  tamely. 

The  bit  was  fometimes  made  of  gold,  as  the  collars,  ( moni- 
lia),  which  hung  from  the  horfes  neck  ; and  the  coverings  for 
their  backs  fjlrata)  were  adorned  with  gold  and  purple,  Virg. 
AEn.  vii.  27 9. 

— 2.  The  reins,  (HABENiF.,  vel  Lora)-,  hence  habenas 
corripere,  Jl eel  ere,  v.  moliri , to  manage  ; dare,  immittere , eju  ri- 
der e,  laxare,  permittere , to  let  out adducere , to  draw  in,  and 
fupprimere , Ovid.  Am.  i.  13.  10. 

To  certain  animals,  a head-flail  or  muzzle,  (Capistrum), 
was  applied,  Virg.  G.  iii.  1 8 8-  fometimes  with  iron  fpikes  fix- 
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ed  to  it,  as  to  calves  or  the  like,  when  weaned,  lb.  399.  or 
with  a covering  for  the  mouth,  (jifcella ) ; hence  fijcellis  capif- 
trare  boves,  to  muzzle,  Plin.  xviii.  19.  Dent.  xxv.  iv. 

os  confuere , Senec.  ep.  47.  But  Capijlrum  is  alfo  put  for  any 
rope  or  cord  ; hence  vitem  capijlro  conjlringere,  to  bind,  Colu- 
mel.  iv.  20.  Jumenta  capijlrare,  to  tie  with  a halter,  or  faf- 
ten  to  the  flail,  Id.  vi.  19. 

The  perfon  who  dire&ed  a chariot  and  the  horfes,  was  call- 
ed AURIGA,  qui  lora  tenebat) ; or  agitator , (h.ar»f)) 

the  charioteer  or  driver,  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  327.  Cic.  Att.  xiii.  21. 
Acad.  iv.  29.  alfo  Moderator,  Lacan,  viii.  199.  But  thefe 
names  are  applied  chiefly  to  thofe  who  contended  in  the  Cir- 
cus, Suet.  Cal.  54.  Ner.  xxii.  24.  Plin.  Ep.  ix.  6.  or  direct- 
ed chariots  in  war,  Virg.  and  always  flood  upright  in  their 
chariots,  ( injijlcbant  curribus ),  Plin.  ep.  ix.  6.  Hence  auri- 
gare  for  currum  regere ; and  Aurigarius,  a perfon  who 
kept  chariots  for  running  in  the  circus,  Suet.  ib. 

Auriga  is  the  name  of  a conflellation,  in  which  are  two 
flars,  called  Hjedi,  the  kids;  above  the  horns  of  Taurus,  Serv. 
in  Virg.  iEn.  ix.  668.  On  the  head  of  Taurus , are  the  Hyd- 
des,  ( ab  «'»<*.  pluere ),  or  Sucula , ( afuibus ),  Cic.  N.  D.  ii.  43. 
Plin.  ii.  39.  • Gell.  xiii.  9.  called  Pluvia,  by  Virgil,  JEn.  iii. 
516.  and  Trijles , by  Horace  ; bccaufe  at  their  rifing  and  fet- 
ting,  they  were  fuppofed  to  produce  rains,  Od.  i.  3.  14.  on 
the  neck,  or,  as  Servius  fays,  G.  i.  13 7.  ante  genua  tauriy 
Plin.  ii.  41.  in  cauda  tauri  feptem  ; PLEIADES,  or  Vergi- 
LiM,  the  feven  flars  ; Cng.  Pleias  vel  Plias,  Ovid.  Ep.  xviii. 
188. 

Agitator  is  alfo  put  for  agafo , ( qui  jumenta  agebat)  a per- 
fon who  drove  any  beafls  on  foot,  Pirg.  G.  i.  273.  But 
drivers  were  commonly  denominated  from  the  name  of  the 
carriage.;  thus,  rhedarius,  plaujlrarius,  &c.  or  of  the  animals 
which  drew  it;  thus,  Mulio,  Suet.  Ner.  30.  Senec.  ep.  87. 
Martial,  ix.  38.  xii.  24.  commonly  put  for  a muleteer , who 
drove  mules  of  burden,  ( muli  clitellarii ),  Martial,  x.  2.  & 7 6. 
as  equip,  for  a perfon  who  broke  or  trained  horfes,  [e quorum 
do  mi  tor,  qui  tolutim  incedere , v.  badizare  docebat , to  go  with  an 
ambling  pace),  under  the  Magijler  Equorum , the  chief  mana- 
ger of  horfes,  V arro.  The  horfes  of  Alexander  and  Caefar 
would  admit  no rideis  but  themfelves,  Curt.  iv.  5.  Plin.  viii.  42. 
Dio.  xxxvii.  54. 

The  driver  commonly  fat  behind  the  pole,  with  the  whip 
in  his  right  hand,  and  the  reins  in  the  left ; hence  he  was  faid 

federe 
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federe  prima  fella,  Phsedr.  iii.  6.  federe  temone,  v.  primo  temone, 
i.  e.  in  fella  proxima  tensoni,  Stat.  Sylv.  i.  2.  144.  Propert.  iv. 
8.  and  temone  labi,  v.  excnti,  to  be  thrown  from  his  feat,  Virg. 
JEn.  xii.  470.  fometimes  dreft  in  red,  ( canufinatus,  i.  e.  vefle 
Canufii  confeEla  indutus ),  Suet.  Ner.  30.  or  fcarlet,  ( cocco ), 
Martial,  x.  7 6.  fometimes  he  walked  on  foot,  Liv.  i.  48. 
Dionyf.  iv.  39.  Senec.  Ep.  87. 

When  he  made  the  carriage  go  flower,  he  was  faid,  currum 
equofque  fijlinere , Cic.  Att.  xiii.  21.  when  he  drew  it  back  or 
afide,  retorquere  tt  avertere,  Virg.  JEn.  xii.  485. 

Thofe  who  rode  in  a carriage,  or  on  horfeback,  were  faid 
- vehty  or  portari , evehi ; or  invehi ; thofe  carried  in  a hired  ve- 
hicle, ( vehicu/o  meritorio),  Vector es  : fo  paffengers  in  a (hip; 
Cic.  Nat.  D.  iii.  37.  3.  Juvenal,  xii.  63.  but  veJlor  is  alfo  put 
for  one  who  carries,  Ovid.  Fa/l.  i.  433.  Fulminis  veElor  aqu'ila, 
Stat.  as  vehetis  for  one  who  is  carried,  Cic.  Clar.  or.  97.  Judin. 
xi.  7.  Cell.  v.  6.  fo  invehensy  Cic.  N.  D.  i.  28. 

When  a perfon  mounted  a chariot,  he  was  faid  Currum  con- 
fcendere,  ad, — v.  infccndcrc , ct  inftlire,  which  is  ufually  applied 
to  mounting  on  horfeback,  faltu  in  currum  cmicare,  Virg.  xii. 
327.  when  helped  up,  or  taken  up  by  any  one,  curru  v.  in- 
currmn  tolli.  The  time  for  mounting  in  hired  carriages  was 
intimated  by  the  driver’s  cracking  his  whip,  Juvenal,  iii.  317. 
to  difmount,  defeendere  v.  deftlire. 

The  Romans  painted  their  carriages  with  different  colours, 
Serv.  in  Virg.  A.  viii.  666.  and  decorated  them  with  various 
ornaments,  with  gold  and  filver,  and  even  with  precious  Hones, 
Plin.  xxxiii.  3.  Juvenal,  vii.  125.  as  the  Perfians,  Curt.  iii.  3. 
X.  1.  Hence  Ovid . Met.  ii.  107. 


Of  the  CITY. . 


ROME  was  built  on  feven  hills,  (colles,  mantes , arces,  vel 
juga , nempe,  Palatinus , ffrinnalis,  Aventinus,  Callus, 
Viminctlls,  Exquilinus , et  Janicularis)  j hence  called  tirbs  SEP- 
TICOLLIS4  or  Septemgemina,  Stat.  Silv.  i-  2.  191.  tt. 
1 .6.  by  the  Greeks,  tVraxo?»r,  Serv.  in  JEn’.  vi.  784.  G.  ii- 
ptc.  and  a feftival  was  celebrated  in  December,  called 
J Septimontium, 
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Septimontium,  Fejlus,  Suet.  Dorn.  4.  to  commemorate  the 
addition  of  the  7th  hill,  Plutarch,  q Rom.  68. 

The  Janiculum  teems  to  be  improperly  ranked  by  Servius 
among  the  feven  hills  of  Rome  ; bee  mfe,  though  built  on, 
and  fortified  by  Ancus,  Liv.  i.  33.  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  included  within  the  city,  Id.  ii.  10.  $>..  Dio.  37.  Cell. 
xv.  27.  although  the  contrary  is  afierted  by  feveral  authors,' 
£ut< op.  i.  5 • 1 he  Lollis  Capitolinus , vel  Farpeius , which  Ser- 
vius omits,  ought  to  have  been  put  inflead  of  it. 

1 he  Jafiiculutn,  Lollis  Hortuhrum,  and  V aticanus  were  af- 
terwards added. 

1.  Mans  PALATINUS,  vel  PALATIUM,  the  Palatine 
mount,  on  which  alone  Romulus  built,  Liv.  i.  5.  Here  Au- 
gultus  had  his  houte,  and  the  fucceeding  emperors  ; as  Ro- 
mulus had  before  : Hence  the  emperors  houte  was  called  PA- 
LA HUM,  a palace,  Suet.  72.  Dio.  liii.  16.  Domus  Pala- 
tina,  Suet.  CL  17.  Vefp.  25.  D.  15.  and  in  later  times,  thofe 
who  attended  the  Emperor,  were  called  Palatini. 

2.  CAP1  TOLINUS ; fo  called  from  the  Capitol  built  on  it* 
formerly  named  Saturnius,  from  Saturn’s  having  dwelt  there. 
'Jff  xliii*  I.  Firg.  ibid,  and  TARPEILJS,  from  Tarpeia, 
who  betrayed  the  citadel  to  the  Sabines,  Liv.  i.  j Dionyf.  ii. 
38.  to  whom  that  mount  was  aligned  to  dwell  in,  Liv.  in 

3.  AVENTINUS,  the  mold  extenfive  of  all  the  hills,  Dii 
cnxj.  iv.  26.  named  from  an  Alban  king  of  that  name,  who 
was  buried  on  it,  Liv.  i.  3.  the  place  which  Remus  chofe  to 
take  the  omens,  /L  6.  therefore  faid  not  to  have  been  inclu- 
ded  within  the  P omnium  Cell.  xiii.  ,4.  Senec.  de  brev.  vita>, 
14.  tdl  the  time  of  Claudius,  Ibid.  But  others  fay,  it  was 

alfoLfl//0  m C'ty  by  ?UCU5>  Uv-  1 33-  Di0i>yf-  IT  /}•  called 
alfo  Ccllts  Murcius  from  Murcia,  the  goddels  of  fleep,  who 

femDle  oFn’  °n  »*.  F'Ms  Collis  Dian*,  from  a 

Ren,,  0f,D,an.^  S at-  s,h-  “•  3-  31-  and  Remonius,  from 
Remus  y ho  wi lhed  the  city  to  be  founded  there. 

a tem^nfl!?NALiIS’  ^ ,{UPp0?d  to  havc  been  named  from 
a temple  of  Romulus  called  alfo  Quirinus,  which,  flood  on 

Jt,  Hot  at.  ep.  11.  268.  Ovid.  FJfl.  ivT^y^.  or  from  the  Sabines 

who  came  from  Cu.es,  and  dwelt  there,  Fc/lus ; added  to  the 

//  >r^Ar//US’  ^ U 44'  Cal‘ed  in  IatCr  times*  Mcns  Cabal- 
' V S hom  tno  marble  horfes  placed  there. 

5-  w-EjLITJS,  named  from  Cjeles  Vibenna,  a Tufcan  lead 
b ne!  •*reit°itheraffiaance  of  the  Romans  againft  the  Sa-" 

rll  iv  8 ya°  .?fVnd.g0ithis  mount?  dwdl  on 
' ‘ L.  L.  iv.  8.  added  to  the  city  by  Romulus,  according  to 
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Dionyf  ii.  50.  by  Tullus  Hoftilius,  according  to  Liv.  i.  30. 
by  Aliens  Martius,  according  to  Strabo,  v.  p.  234.  by  Tarqui- 
nius  Prifeus,  according  to  5 tacit,  Ann.  iv.  65.  antiently  called 
Querquetulanus,  from  the  oaks  which  grew  on  it.  Ibid,  in 
the  time  of  Tiberius,  ordered  to  be  called  Augustus,  Tacit. 
Ann.  iv.  64.  Suet.  T b.  aS.  afterwards  named  Lateranus, 
where  the  Popes  long  refided,  before  they  removed  to  the  Va- 
tican, 

6 VIMINALIS,  named  from  thickets  of  ofiers  which  grew 
there,  ( vimineta ),  Varro.  ibid.  Juvenal,  iii.  71.  or  Faguta- 
Lis,  (from fagi,  beeches),  Plin.  xvi.  10.  added  to  the  city  by 
Scrvius  Tullius,  Liv.  i,  44. 

7.  EXQUILINOS,  j Exquilia,  vel  Efquitia , fuppofed  to  be 
named  from  thickets  of  oaks,  (a/culeta),  which  grew  on  it, 
Varro,  L.  L.  iv.  8.  or  from  watches  kept  there,  (excubia),  Ov. 
Fart.  iii.  246.  added  to  the  city  by  Servius  Tullius,  Liv.  i.  44. 

JANICULUM,  named  from  Janus,  who  is  faid  to  have 
firlt  built  on  it,  Pirg.  /Eri . viii  358.  Ovid.  Fajl.  i.  246.  the 
molt  favourable  place  for  taking  a view  of  the  city,  Martial. 
iv.  6 4.  vii.  16.  From  its  fparklin'g  fands,  it  got  the  name  of 
Motis  Aureus , and  by  corruption,  Montorius, 

VATIC  ANUS,  fo  called,  becaufe  the  Romans  got  pofief- 
fion  of  it,  by  expelling  the  Tufcans,  according  to  the  counfel 
of  the  foothfayers,  (votes),  Feftus  ; or  from  the  predictions 
uttered  there,  Cell.  xvi.  17.  adjoining  to  the  Janiculum , on 
the  north  fide  of  the  Tiber,  Hot  at.  Od.  i.  20.  difliked  by  the 
antients,  on  account  of  its  had  air,  (infamis  aer,  Frontin.) 
Tacit,  hilt.  ii.  93.  noted  for  producing  bad  wine.  Mart.  vi. 
92.  xii.  48.  14.  now  the  principal  place  in  Rome,  where  are 
the  Pope’s  palace  called  St  Angelo,  the  Vatican  library,  one 
of  the  fineft  in  the  world,  and  St  Peter’s  church. 

COLLIS  HORTULORUM,  fo  called,  from  its  being  o- 
riginally  covered  with  gardens.  Suet.  Ner.  50.  taken  in  to  the 
city  by  Aurelian;  afterwards  called  Pincius,  from  the  Pincii, 
a noble  family  who  had  their  feat  there. 

The  gates  of  Rome  at  the  death  of  Romulus,  were  three, 
or  at  molt  four  ; in  the  time  of  Pliny  thirty-lever.,  when  the 
circumference  of  the  walls  was  thirteen  miles,  20c  paces  ; it 
was  divided  by  Augultus  into  fourteen  region (s,  wards  or  quar- 
ters, Plin.  iii.  5.  f.  9. 

The  principal  gates  were,—  1.  Porta  FLAMINIA,  through 
which  the  Flaininian  road  palled  ■,  called  aifo  Flumentana, 
becaufe  it  lay  near  the  Tiber. — 2.  COLLIN  A,  (a  collibus 
Qtnnnali  et  Vinnnah),  called  alfo  QUIRINALIS,  Agonensis 

vel; 
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Vel  Salaria,  Fefus,  Liv  v.  41.  Tacit.  Hiji.  iii.  82.  To  this 
gate  Hannibal  rode  up,  Liv.  xxvi.  10.  and  threw  afpear  with- 
in the  city,  iHin.  xxxiv.  6.  f.  15.  Cic.fin.  iv.  9 3.  VIMI- 

NALIS.  — 4.  ESQUILINA,  anciently  Metia,  Labicana , vel 
Lavicatia,  without  which  criminals  were  punilhed,  Plant.  Caf 
in  6.  1.  Herat.  Epod.  v.  99.  Tacit.  -Inn.  ii.  32.-5.  NAEVIA, 
fo  called  from  one  Flavius , who  po defied  the  grounds  near  it^ 
Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  34. 6.  CARMEN TALIS,  through  which 
the  Fabii  went,  Liv.  ii.  49.  from  their  fate  called  Scelerata, 
Fe flu's. — 7 Capena,  through  which  the  road  to  Capua  palled  ; 
— 8.  Triumph alis,  through  which  thofe  who  triumphed 
entered,  Lie.  PiJ.  23.  Suet.  ‘Jug.  101.  but  authors  are  not  a- 
greed  where  it  Hood. 

Letween  the  Porta  Viminalis  and  Rfquilina,  without  the 
wall,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  camp  of  the  PRAETORI- 
AN cohorts  or  mihtes  Pr^toriani,  a body  of  troops  initi- 
ated by  Auguitus  to  guard  his  perfon,  and  called  by  that  name, 
in  imitation  of  the  feledt  band  which  attended  a Roman  Ge- 
neral in  battle,  feep.  382.  compofed  of  nine  cohorts,  Tacit.  Ann. 
iv.  5.  Suet  Aug.  49.  according  to  Dio  Calhus,  often,  Dio.  Iv. 
24.  confiiting  each  of  a thoufand  men.  hnrfe  cmrl  font-  //.;✓/ 


flourilhing  flare  at  four  millions. 
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PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  of  the  ROMANS. 

I.  EMPLES.  Of  thefe,  the  chief  were, 

i.  The  CAITIOL,  lo  called,  becaufe,  when  the 
foundations  of  it  were  laid,  a human  head  is  faid  to  have  been 
found,  (caput  Oli  vel  Toll  cujifdam),  -Liv.  i.  38.  55.  Dionyf. 
iv.  59.  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  vin.  343.  — built  on  the  Ta  peian 
or  Capitoline  mount,  by  Tarquimus  Superbus,  lb.  and  dedi- 
cated by  Horatius,  Liv.  ii.  8. ; burnt  A.  U.  670.  rebuilt  by 
Sylla,  and  dedicated  by  Q^Catulus,  A.  675.  again  burnt  by 
the  foldiers  of  Vitellius,  A.  D.  70.  Tacit.  Hi/i.  iii.  72.  and 
rebuilt  by  Vefpafian.  At  his  death  it  was  burnt  a third  time, 
and  reftored  by  Domitian,  with  greater  magnificence  than 
ever,  Suet.  Dom.  5.  A few  veftiges  of  it  (till  remain. 

Capitolium  is  fometimes  put  for  the  mountain  on  which 
the  temple  hood  ; as,  Liv.  i.  10,  33,  38.  ii.  8.  &c.  and  fome- 
times for  the  temple  itfelf,  Liv.  iii.  ;8.  vi.  4.  &c.  The  edi- 
fice of  the  Capitol  was  in  the  form  of  a fquare,  extending 
nearly  200  feet  on  each  fide.  It  contained  three  -temples,  {ades, 
lempla , cell a.  vel  detubra,)  confecrated  to  Jupiter,  Minerva,  and 
Juno,  Dionyf.  iv.  61.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  wasin  the  middle, 
whence  he  is  called  Media  quifedet  cede  Dcus,  Ovid.  Pjmt.  iv. 
9.  32.  The  temple  of  Minerva  was  on  the  right,  Liv.  vi.  4. 
whence  Ihe  is  faid  to  have  obtained  the  honours  next  to  Jupiter, 
( Proximos  ill 1 (fc.  Jovi)  tamen  occupavit  Pallas  honores , Horat. 
Od.  i.  12.  19.)  and  the  temple  of  Juno  on  the  left,  P.  Victor, 
in  defer.  Rom.  Regiotiis  viii.  Livy  however  places  Juno  firit, 
iii.  15.  So  Ovid,  Triji.  ii.  291. 

The  Capitol  was  the  higheft  part  in  the  city,  and  flrongly 
fortified;  hence  called  ARX,  Virg.  JEn.  viii.  652.  (vel  ah  ar- 
ceo,  quod  is  fit  locus  munivjfirnus  urhis,  a quo facillime  pofft  hqflis 
prohiberi,  Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  32.  vel  ab  «*/»?,  fmv.mus ) ; Capitolium 
atque  arx,  Liv.  ii.  49.  iii.  5.  arx  Capitolii,  Flor.  iii.  21.  The 
afeent  to  the  Capitol  from  the  Forum  was  by  100  fleps,  Tacit. 
Hijt.  iii.  71.  Liv.  viii.  6.  It  was  molt  magnificently  adorned  ; 
the  very  gilding  of  it  is  faid  to  have  colt  1 . ,oc  o talents,  i.  e. 
L.  1,976,250,  Plutarch,  in  Poplic.  hence  called  Aurea,  Virg.  ib. 
348,  and  fulgens,  Horat.  Od.  iii.  3,  43.  The  gates  were  of 
brafs,  Liv.x.  23.  and  the  tvles  gilt,  Plin.  xxxiii.  3. 

The  principal  temples  of  other  cities  were  alfo  called  by  the 
name  of  Capitol,  Suet.  Cal.  47.  Sil.  xi.  267.  Cell.  xvi.  13. 
Plaut.  Cure.  ii.  2.  19. 

In 
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In  the  Capitol  were  likewife  the  temples  of  Terminus,  Liv. 
i.  54.  fie  p.  2 88.  of  Jupiter  Feretrius,  Id.  iv.  20.  Nep.  Att.  20. 
&r.  Cafu  Romu/i,  the  cottage  of  Romulus,  covered  with  ftraw, 
Ltv.  v.  53.  Senec.  Helv.  9.  Vitruv.  ii.  t.  near  the  Curia  Calabra , 
Macrob.  Sat.  i.  1.  Senec.  Contr.  i.  6.  Ovid.  Fall.  iii.  183. 

Near  the  afcent  to  the  Capitol,  was  the  ASYLUM,  or 
fanjftuary,  Liv.  i.  8.  which  Romulus  opened,  fee p.  42.  in  imi- 
tation ol  the  Greeks,  Serv.  in  Virg.  JEn.  viii.  342.  ii.  761. 

Sfdi.  Iheb.  xii.  498.  Liv.  xxxv.  51.  Cic.  Perr.  i.  33.'  Tacit.  Ann. 
iv.  14. 

2.  The  PANTHEON,  built  by  Agrippa,  fon-in-law  to  Au- 
gultus,  and  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Ultor,  Pun.  xxxvi.  15.  or  to 
Mars  and  Venus,  Dio.  liii.  27.  or,  as  its  name  imports,  to  all 
the  gods,  fiep.  3 20.  repaired  by  Adrian,  Spartian.  19.  confe- 
crated  by  1 ope  Boniface  IV.  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  All- 
Samts,  A D.  607.  now  called  the  Rotunda,  from  its  round 
hgure,  faid  to  be  150  feet  high,  and  of  about  tie  fame  breadth. 

. ie  roof  is  cunouOy  vaulted,  void  fpaces  being  left  here  and 
iere  for  the  greater  ftrength.  It  has  no  windows,  but  only 
an  opening  in  the  top  for  the  admiffion  of  light,  of  about  or 

OT  inc'mfte?  t?*  7“"*  ,hf  inCJe  are  'ilher  folid 

cru  ted.  The  front  on  the  outfide  was  covered  with 

brazen  plates  gilt,  the  top  with  filver-plates,  but  now  it  is 

covered  with  lead.  The  gate  was  of  brafs  of  extraordinary 

work  and  fize.  They  ufed  to  afeend  to  it  by  twelve  flops  b 7t 

now  they  g°  down  as  many  ; the  earth  around  being  fo  much 

railed  by  the  demolition  of  houfes  ° 

tine'Sr  S"Wf  ^ Augurs  on  the  Pala- 

bnr y Lr  % “g'  9 ' t “•  8'-  Which  was  » Public  1,. 
brary  Hor  tip  . 3.  wh„e  au.h  part.culnrl v POets 

J C0Tr,ti?D5> u-  s°(-  '■ ■=>•  38.  Ling®; 

Perf‘u  \S-  Sometimes  before  feleft  judges,  who 
R.  ldf  {entence  on  their  comparative  merits.  The  poets  were 
then  faid  commit  ti,  to  be  contrafled  or  matched,  Suet.  Aug  80 
JuvenaL  vi.  435.  as  combatants,  Suet.  Aug.  45.  and  the  re' 
citers,  committee  opera.  Suet.  Cl.  4.  Hencf  Cahgula  faid  of 

c^— , &£££ 

Aparticuiar  piace  is  faid  to  have  been  built  for  this  purpofe 

thetr  w“S,UalL“droy  “ “"‘n  p“plc  “ ■*»  them  recite 
with  acclamations  ^'pr  rat\9'  who  commonly  received  them 
nil  acclamations,  Pl,„.  tf.  ,4.  ,hes,  BENE,  pulchri,  belli, 
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euge;  Non  POTr-ST  melius,  Cic.  Orat.  iii.  26.  Horat.  Art.  P. 
428.  Per/.  1.  49.  84.  Mart.  ii.  Sophos,  i.  e'.Japiente, , («**{■), 
/cite,  doEfe , Mart.  i.  4.  7.— 5c.  37.-67.  4—77.  9.  and  fume- 
times  exprefied  their  fondnefs  for  the  author  by  kiffing  lam, 
Martiau  1.  4,  7.  et  77.  14. 

4.  I he  temple  of  Diana,  built  on  the  Aventine  mount,  at 
the  mitigation  of  Scrvius  iullius.  by  the  Latin  State-),  in  con- 
junction with  the  Roman  people,  in  imitation  of  the  ten  pie 
oi  Diana  at  Ephefus,  which  was  built  at  the  joint  expence  of 
the  Greek  States  in  Afia,  liv.  i 45. 

5.  The  temple  of  Janus,  built  by  Numa,  (index  belli  et  pacts) 
with  two  brazen  gates,  one  on  each  fide,  to  be  open  in  war, 
and  {hut  in  time  of  peace,  Liv.  i.  19.  Veil.  ii.  38.  Plin.  34.  7. 
Serv.  in  Virg.  i.  294.  vii.  607.  fhut  only  once  during  the  re- 
public, at  the  end  of  the  firft  Punic  war,  A.  U.  529.  Ibid. 
thrice  by  Auguftus,  (Janum  jj? 'uirinum , i.  e.  Templum  Jani 
belli  potentis,  ter  clanjit , Suet.  Aug.  22.  Janum  'umni , Hor. 
Od.  iv.  15.  9.)  firfl  after  the  battle  of  Adlium,  and  the  death 
of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  A.  U.  725.  Dio.  Ii.  20.  a fecond 
time  after  the  Cantabrian  war,  A.  729.  Dio.  liii.  26.  about  the 
third  time,  authors  are  not  agreed.  Some  fuppofe  this  tem- 
ple to  have  been  built  by  Romulus,  and  only  enlarged  by  Nu- 
ma ; hence  they  take  Janus  ghiiriui  for  the  temple  of  Janus, 
built  by  Romulus,  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  9. 

A temple  was  built  to  Romulus  by  Papir:us,  A.  U.  459. 
Liv.  x.  46.  and  another  by  Augultus,  Dio.  liv.  iy. 

6.  The  temples  of  Saturn,  Juno, . Mars,  genus,  Minerva , 
Neptune,  be.  of  Fortune,  of  which  there  were  many,  of  Con- 
cord, Peace , See. 

A uguftus  built  a temple  to  Mars  Ultor  in  the  Forum  Augujli, 
Suet.  Aug.  29.  Ovid.  Faff.  v.  551.  Dio  fays,  in  the  Capitol, 
liv.  8.  by  a miftake  either  of  hitnfelf  or  his  tranferibers.  In 
this  temple  were  fuipended  military  ftandards,  particularly 
thole  which  the  Parthians,  took  from  the  Romans  under  Craf- 
fus,  . U.  701.  Dio.  xl.  27.  and  which  Phraates,  the  Parthi- 
an king,  afterwards  reftoredto  Auguftus,  Id.  liii.  33.  together 
with  the  captives,  Id.  liv.  8.  Veil.  ii.  91.  Juft . xlii.  5.  Fhr . iv.  1 2. 
Eutrop.  vii.  Suetonius,  riug.  21.  and  1 acitus,  Annal.  ii.  I. 

fay  that  Phraates  alfo  gave  hoitages No  event  in  the  lile  of 

Auguftus  is  more  celebrated  than  this,  and  on  account  of  no- 
thing did  he  value  himfelf  more  than  that  he  had  recovered 
without  bloodfhed,  and  by  the  meic  terror  of  his  name,  fo  many 
citizens  and  warlike  fpoils,  lolt  by  the  mifeondudt  of  former  com- 
manders. 
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snanders.  Hence  it  is  extolled  by  the  poets,  Horat.  Oil.  iv.  7 r.  5. 
Ep.  i.  ,8.  50.  Ovid.  Trt/1.  ii.  227.  Faff.  vi.  465.  Virg.  kn  vii! 
606.  and  the  memory  of  it  perpetuated  by  coins  and  infcriptions. 
On  a ftone,  found  at  dncyra,  now  Angauri  in  Phrygia,  (in 
lapide  incy ratio)  are  thefe  words;  Parthos  trium exer- 
m-ruuM  romanorum,  (i.  e.  of  the  two  armies  of  Craflus, 
both  Ion  Dio.  xL  21.  and  father,  lb.  24.  and  of  a third  army, 
commanded  by  Oppius  Statianus,  the  Lieutenant  of  Antony 

Id.  xhx.  25.)  SPOLIA  ET  SIGNA  REMITTERS  MIHI,  SURPLICES^ 
^.UE  AMICI  I 1AM  POPULI  ROMANI  PETERE  COEGI  : And  On 
everal  coins  the  Parthian  is  reprefented  on  his  knees  deliver- 
nig  a military  ftandard  to  Auguftus  ; with  this  infcription, 

srT-  s,G~'  m,l,t'  a Fmms-  ee“p-  j 

II.  theatres,  fee  ft.  359.  Amphitheatres,  p.  348,  and  nla- 
ces  for  exercife  or  amufement.  3 P 

fw,m.  "*•  "»">•  a '■'here  muG- 

ijr"!  ft?rs  reheffed,  or  privately  exercifed  themfelves 
before  appearing  on  the  ftage,  Cic  Att  iv  ifi  n * 

nvmnKc  , HM»?  builcling  adorned  with  ftatues  of  the 

waterhfdlsanC  ?°j“nd‘n&5  f k is  bought,  with  fountains  and 
water-falls,  which  afforded  an  agreeable  and  refrething  cool 

”f‘ > . ho'™-*  fr™  <he  Greetsf  PH,,  xx„.  ,2  [ “6 

?Tr  7s  "Th  fre<!uen,ed  b>- 

hence  called  FALLAX,  ^ \ 

at.  ,be  W™,  Nero,  To. 

.stadia;  , . 

mng  of  men  and  horfes  Snrt  C r n ClKCly  for  the  run" 

f ’3pt\uo  Set? 

ally  m country-villas,  Pffn^En  v 6 5°'  efpfe" 

podrdmus.  a fhady  or  covers  \^‘  ii  ‘ ,Ut1bere  fome  read  Hy~ 
meant;  as  Sidon.  Ep.  ii.  2.  ‘ ^ WhlCh  mdeed  feems  t0  be 
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PAL^ESTR^E,  GYMNASIA,  et  XYSTI,  places  for  ex- 
ercifing  the  Athletic ; See  p.  343.  Sc  344.  or  pancratia/}#,  who 
both  wreftled  and  boxed,  ( qm  pancratio  certabant,  i.  e.  om- 
nibus vtribus , nxy  r-rST’f))  Senec.ben.  v.  3.  Gel/,  iii.  15.  xiii.  27. 
J/Pjtir.clil.  ii.  9. 

Thefc  places  were  chiefly  in  the  CAMPUS  MARTIUS, 
a large  plain  along  the  Tiber,  where  the  Roman  youth  per- 
formed their  exercifes,  antiently  belonging  to  the'Tarquins  ; 
hence  called  Superbi  regis  ager,  Juvenal,  vi.  523.  and 
after  their  expulfion,  confecrated  to  Mars,  Liv.  ii.  5.  called 
by  way  of  eminence,  CAMPUS,  Horat.  Oil.  iii.  1.  10.  Cic. 
Cat.  i.  5.  Off.  i.  29.  put  for  the  Comitia  held  there,  Cie.  Orat. 
iii.  42.  hence  fors  domina  carnpi , Cic.  Pif.  2.  or  for  the  votes; 
hence  venalis  campus , i e.  fuffragia,  Lucan,  i.  i 80.  Campi  No- 
la , 3 repul fer  Val.  Max.  vi.  9.  14.  or  for  any  thing  in  which 
a perfon  exercifes  himfelf ; hence  latiffimus  dicendi  campus , in 
quo  liceat  oratori  vagari  libere , a large  field  for  fpeaking,  Cic. 
Off.  i.  18  Acad.  iv.  35.  Campus , in  quo  excurrere  virtue,  cog- 
ttofeique  pcjjit , Cic.  Mur.  8. 

NAUMACHIiE,  places  for  exhibiting  naval  engagements, 
built  nearly  in  the  form  of  a Circus  ; vetus,  i.  e.  Naumachia 
Cirri  Maximi,  Suet.  Tit.  7.  Augusti,  Id.  43.  Tib.  72. 
Domitiant,  Id.  5.  Martial.  Spec ?.  28  Thefe  fights  were  ex- 

hibited alfo  in  the  circus  and  amphitheatre,  Ibid.  See  p.  345* 

III.  CURIiE,  buildings  where  the  inhabitants  of  each 
Curia  met  to  perform  divine  fervice,  frarro,  de  L.  L.  iv.  32. 
fee  p.  i.  or  where  the  fenate  aflfcmbled,  (Spnacla);  p.  9. 

IV.  FORA,  public  places. Of  thefe  the  chief  was, 

FORUM  Roman um,  Vetus,  vel  Magnum,  a large  oblong 
open  fpace  between  the  Cnpitoline  and  Palatine  hills,  now 
the  cow  market,  where  the  aflemblies  of  the  people  were  held, 
where  juftice  was  admimftered,  and  public  bufinefs  tranfatted, 
Seep.  77.  99.  123.  See.  iuftituted  by  Romulus,  Dionyf.ii.  50. 
and  furrounded  with  porticos,  (hops,  and  buildings  by  farqui- 
nius  Prilcus,  Liv.  i.  35.  Thefe  (hops  were  chiefly  occupied 

/ by  bankers,  {argentarii) ; hence  called  AkGEnTARIj'E,  fc.  ta- 
berncc , Liv.  xxvi.  11.  veteres,  Plant.  Cure,  iv  j.  up.  hence 
ratio  pecuniar  um,  qiut  in  foro  verfatur > the  ftate  of  money  mat- 
ters, Cic.  4 ianil . "]■  fidem  de foro  tollere , to  dellroy  public  credit, 
Cic.  Rull.  i.  8.  in  foro  verfari,  to  trade.  Id.  FLicc.  29.  fore 
eedere,  to  become  bankrupt,  Sen.  ben.  iv.  39.  vel  in  foro  cum 

non 
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p.on  habere , Cic.  Rabir.  Poll.  I y . but  de  foro  decedere,  not  to 
appear  in  public,  Mcp.  Att.  io.  in  foro  ejfe , to  be  engaged  in 
public  bufinefs,  Id.  Cat.  I.  vel  dare  operdm  foro,  Plaut.  Afin.  ii„ 
4.  22  .fori  tabes , the  rage  of  litigation,  Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  6.  in  ali- 
enoforo  litigare , to  follow  a bulinefs  one  does  not  underhand. 
Martial,  prof,  xii.* 

Around  th e forum  were  built  fpacious  halls,  called  B ASI- 
LIC^E,  where  courts  of  juftice  might  fit,  and  other  public  bu- 
finefs  be  tranfafted,  Seep.  124.  not  ufed  in  early  times,  Liv. 
xxvi.  27.  adorned  with  columns  and  porticos,  Cic.  Farr  iv  2 
v.  58.  Att.  iv.  16.  afterwards  converted  into  Chriftian  churched 
i he  Forum  was  altogether  furrounded  with  arched  porticos 
with  proper  places  left  for  entrance,  Liv.  xli.  27; 

Near  the  Rodra,  flood  a flatue  of  Marfyas,  vel  -a,  Horat ' 
Sat..  6.  120  who  having  prefumed  to  challenge  Apollo  at 
tinging,  and  being  vanquifhed,  was  flayed  alive,  Liv.  xxxviii 
13.  Ovid.  Faft.  vi.  707.  Hence  his  ftatue  was  fet  up  in  the 
forum,  to  deter  unjufl  litigants. 

There  was  only  one  Forum  under  the  republic.  Tulius  Cx- 
far  added  another;  the  area  of  which  cofl  H.  S.  withes  i e 
L.  807,291  : : 13 1:4,  Suet.  Jul.  2 6.  Flirt,  xxxvi.  15.  f.  24.’  and 
Auguftus  a third,  Id.  xxix.j  1 . Hence  trina  fora,  Ovid.  Trifl 

38  l/\'  24'  Se>ieC'  ^ lfa’  lL  Triplex  forum,  Martial,  iii" 

Domitian  began  a fourth  Forum , which  was  fini  filed  by  Ner 

llulT  r0m  him>  F0RUM  NER VJE,  Suet.  Dom  , 

called  alfo  Transitorium,  becaufe  it  ferved  as  a convenient 
pafiage  to  the  other  three,  Lartiprid.  in  Alex.  28. 

But  the  moll  fplendid  Forum  was  that  built  bv  Trajan  and 

S. " fpoils  he  had  ,afe"’  g 

There  were  alfo  various  FORA,  or  marketplaces  where 
certain  commodities  were  fold  ; thus,  Forum  BOARIUM  T- 
KMi  in  which  Hood  a brat„  Z’eif 
bn\\,. Tacit,  xn.  24.  adjoining  to  the  Circus  Maximus,  Ovid. 
f:  'vi • 477'  Suarium,  the  fw’ine-market  • PISC  A 1? 
the  F.lhWe, I Ou  tok , „ m,  the  oSSS 

Dims,  where  paftry  and  confections  were  fold;  all  contimi 
ous  to  one  another,  alone  the  Tiber  • • • I contI3su- 

place  are  enumerated,  Ter.  Fun.  ii.  2.  2-.''  *°  rCqUented  this 
• PORTICUS,  or  piazzas,  were  among  the  moft  fplen- 
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did  ornaments  of  the  city.  They  took  their  names  either  from 
the  edifices  to  which  they  were  annexed ; as  Portions  Concordia , 
Appollinis,  ghiirini,  Herculis,  Theatri,  Cirri , Ampkitheatri,  &c. 
or  from  the  builders  of  them ; as  Porticus  Pompeia , Livia , 
OEiavia , Agrippa,  See.  ufed  chiefly  for  walking  in  or  riding 
under  covert,  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  i.  67-  Cic.  Dojn.  44.  See  p.  441. 

In  porticos,  the  fenate  and  courts  of  jultice  were  fometimes 
held,  Appian.  bell.  civ.  ii.  p.  500.  Here  alfo  thofe  who  fold 
jewels,  pi£lures,  or  the  like,  expofed  their  goods. 

Upon  a fudden  fhower,  the  people  retired  thither  from  the 
theatre,  Vitruv.  v.  9.  Soldiers  fometimes  had  their  tents  in 
porticos,  Tacit,  bijl.  i.  j 1.  There  authors  recited  their  works, 
Juvenal,  i.  12.  philofophers  ufed  to  difpute,  Cic.  Orat.  ii.  20. 
Propert.  ii.  33.  45-  particularly  the  Stoics  ; whence  their  name, 
(from  <rrc«,  porticus),  becaufe  Zeno,  the  founder  of  that  feci, 
taught  his  fcholars  in  a portico  at  Athens,  called  Poecile, 
(noivA\n,  varia } picla),  adorned  with  various  pictures,  particu- 
larly that  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  Cic.  Mur.  29.  Per f.  iii. 
5.3.  Nep.  Milt.  6.  So  Chryftppi  porticus , the  fchool  of,  Horat. 
Sat.  ii.  3-  44-  See  P-  44 1- 

Porticos  were  generally  paved,  ( pavimentata ),  Cic.  dom.  44. 
(X  fr.  iii.  I.'  fupported  on  marble  pillars,  Senec . ep.  115.  and 
adorned  with  {tatues,  Ovid.  Fajl.  v.  563.  Trijl.  iii.  1.  59.  Pro- 
pert.  ii.  23.  5.  Suet.  Aug.  3 1. 

VI.  COLUMN iE,  (r» xeti,  vel  rvhoi)t  columns  or  pillars  pro- 
perly denote  the  props  or  fupports,  (fulcra ) of  the  roof  of  a 
houfe,  or  of  the  principal  beam  on  which  the  roof  depends, 
{columen );  but  this  term  came  to  be  extended  to  all  props  or 
fupports’ whatever,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  ornamental,  and  alfo 
to  thofe  ftruflures  which  fupport  nothing,  unlefs  perhaps  a 
ftatue,  a globe,  or  the  like.  . 

A principal  part  of  architeflure  confifls  m a knowledge 
of  the  different  form,  fize,  and  proportions  of  columns. 

Columns  are  varioufly  denominated  from  the  fivs  different 
orders  of  architedure,  Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian,  Tufcan,  and 
Compfite , i.  e.  compofed  of  the  firfl  three. 

The-foot  of  a column  is  called  the  bafe  {bafts,  Phn.  xxxvi. 
2"'  f.  56).  and  is  always  made  one  half  of  the  height  of  the 
diameter  of  the  column  : That  part  of  a column  on  which  it . 
Hands,  is  called  its  pedeflal,  (Jlylobdtes,  vel  -ta),  the  top,  its 
chapiter  or  capital,  {epijiylium,  caput  vel  capitulum ),  and  t le 

flraight  part,  its  fhaft,  (fcapus).  Various 
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Various  pillars  were  ereded  at  Rome  in  honour  of  great 
men,  and  to  commemorate  illuftrious  actions.  P/in.  xxxiv.  5. 
thus,  Columna  iENEA,  a brazen  pillar,  on  which  a league 
with  the  Latins  was  written,  Liv.  ii.  33.  Columna  rostra- 
ta,  a column  adorned  with  figures  of  fhips,  in  honour  of 
Duilius,  in  the  Forum  ; fee  p.  ^90.  of  white  marble,  Si/,  vi. 
663.  Hill  remaining  with  its  inscription  ; another  in  the  Ca- 
pitol, ereded  by  M.  Fiilvius,  the  Conful,  in  the  fecond  Punic 
war,  Liv.  xlii.  20.  in  honour  of  Caefar,  confifting  of  one 
ftone  of  Numidian  marble,  near  twenty  feet  high,  Suet.  Jul. 
86.  of  Galba,  Id.  G.  23. 

But  the  molt  remarkable  columns  were  thofe  of  Trajan  and 
Antoninus  Pius. 

Trajan’s  pillar  was  ereded  in  the  middle  of  his  Forum , 
compofed  of  twenty-four  great  pieces  of  marble,  but  fo  cu- 
rioudy  cemented,  as  to  feem  but  one.  Its  height  is  128  feet; 
according  to  Eutropius,  144  feet,  viii.  5.  It  is  about  twelve 
feet  diameter  at  the  bottom  ; and  ten  at  the  top.  . It  has  in 
the  infide  185  fteps  for  afeending  to  the  top,  and  forty  win- 
dows ftp  the  admiffion  of  light. 

The  whole  pillar  is  incrufted  with  marble,  on  which  are 
reprefented  the  warlike  exploits  of  that  Emperor  and  his  ar- 
my, particularly  in  Dacia.  On  the  top,  was  a Coloflus  of 
Trajan,  holding  in  his  left  hand  a feeptre,  and  in  his  right,  an 
hollow  globe  of  gold,  in  which  his  afhes  were  put ; but  Eu- 
tropius affirms  his  affies  were  depofited  under  the  pillar,  viii.  5. 

The  pillar  of  Antoninus  was  ereded  to  him  by  the  fenate 
after  his  death.  It  is  176  feet  high,  the  fteps  of  afeent  106, 
the  windows  5 6.  The  fculpture  and  other  ornaments  arc 
much  of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe  of  Trajan’s  pillar,  but  the 
work  greatly  inferior. 

Both  thefe  pillars  are  {till  (landing,  and  juftly  reckoned  a- 
mong  the  moll  precious  remains  of  antiquity.  Pope  Sixtus 
V.  inftead  of  the  ftatues  of  the  emperors,  caufed  the  ftatue 
of  St  Peter  to  be  ereded  on  Trajan’s  pillar,  and  of  Paul  on 
that  of  Antoninus. 

The  Romans  were  uncommonly  fond  of  adorning  their 
houfes  with  pillars,  Cic.  Verr.  i.  55.  &c.  Herat . Od.  ii.  18. 
Juven.  vii.  182.  and  placing  ftatues  between  them.  (in  1 «•_, 


;"'“1  v,.  xuamius,  wno  navmg  conquered  the  Antiatcs,  A.  U. 
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d ! 7.  placed  the  brazen  beaks  of  their  fliips  on  the  tribunal  iri 
the  Forum,  from  which  fpeeches  were  made  to  the  people  j 
hence  called  ROS  FRA  ; See  p.  77.  Plin.  xxxiv.  5.  f.  n. 

Near  this  pillar,  flaves  and  thieves,  or  fraudulent  bankrupts, 
ufed  to  be  punifhed,  Cic.  CluenU  13.  Hence  infignificant  idle 
perfons,  who  ufed  to  faunter  about  that  place,  were  called 
Coll'MNakii,  Cic.  Fam.  viii.  9,  as  thofe  who  loitered  about 
the  Rojlra  and  courts  of  jultice  were  called  Subrostrani, 
Cic.  Pam.  viii.  1.  and  Subbasilicarii,  Plaut.  Capt.  iv.  2.  35. 
comprehended  in  the  Furbu  forctijis,  or  plebs  urbana , which 
Cicero  often  mentions. 

VII.  ARCUS  TRIUMPH  ALES,  arches  ereded  in  hon- 
our of  illullrious  generals,  who  had  gained  figual  vidories  in 
war,  Dio.  xlix.  15.  li.  19.  liv.  8.  feveral  of  which  are  hill 
Handing.  They  were  at  lirft  very  Gmple  ; built  of  brick  or 
hewn-ftone;  of  a femi-circular  figure ; hence  called  Forni- 
ces  by  Cicero,  V err.  i.  7.  ii.  63.  but  afterwards  more  magni- 
ficent, built  of  the  fineft  marble,  and  of  a fquare  figure,  with 
3 large  arched  gate  in  the  middle,  and  two  {mall  ones  on  each 
fide,  adorned  with  columns  and  lfatues,  and  various  figures 
done  in  fculpture,  Juv.  x.  1 36. 

From  the  vault  ol  the  middle  gate,  hung  little  winged  ima- 
ges of  vidory,  with  crowns  in  their  hands,  which,  when  let 
down,  they  put  on  the  vidor’s  head  as  he  palled  in  triumph. 
This  magnificence  began  under  the  firlt  emperors ; hence 
Pliny  calls  it  Ncvicium  enventum,  xxxiv.  6.  f.  12. 

VIII,  TRGPAEA,  trophies,  were  fpoils  taken  from  the 
enemy,  and  fixed  upon  any  thing,  as  figns  or  monuments  of 
vidory,  (a  fug,i) ; ereded  ( pefita  vel  Jlatuta)  ufually  in 
the  place  where  it  was  gained,  and  confecrated  to  fome  divi- 
nity, with  an  infciiption,  Virg.  JEn.  xi.  5.  iii.  288.  Ovid. 
Art.  Amor.  ii.  744.  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  22.  Curt.  vii.  7.  viii.  1. 
ufed  chiefly  among  the  antient  Greeks,  who,  for  a trophy, 
decorated  the  trunk  of  a tree  with  the  arms  and  fpoils  of  the 
vanquifhed  enemy,  Stat.  Thcb.  ii.  707.  Juv.  x.  133.  Thofe 
who  ereded  metal  or  llone  were  held  in  deteftation  by  the 
Other  ftates,  Cic.  de  Invent,  ii.  2 3.  nor  did  they  repair  a trbphy 
when  it  decayed,  to  intimate,  that  enmities  ought  not  to  be 
immortal,  Plutarch,  quajl.  Rom.  36.  Diod . Sic.  13. 

Trophies  were  not  much  ufed  by  the  Romans,  who,  Flo- 
rus  lays,  never  infulted  the  vanquifhed,  iii.  2.  They  called 
any  monuments  of  a vidory  by  that  name,  Cic.  Arch.  7.  Dan. 
37.  Pif  38.  Plin.  paneg.  50.  Fliti.  nat , hifi.  iii.  3.  f-  4-  20.  f. 

■ • ■'  ‘ " 2a. 
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24.  Thus  the  oak  tree,  with  a crofs  piece  of  wood  on  the 
top,  on  which  Romulus  carried  the  fpojls  of  Acron,  king  0f 
the  Caminenfes,  is  called  by  Plutarch  rfo**™-,  by  Livy,  ler- 
culum,  i.  10.  or,  as  others  read  the  pafiage,  i-eretrum. 
Tropaum  is  alfo  put  by  the  poets  for  the  vidory  itfelf,  Horat 
od.  ii.  9.  19.  Nep.  Themijl.  5.  or  the  fpoils,  Virg.  G.  iii.  32.  ’ 
It  was  reckoned  unlawful  to  overturn  a trophy,  as  having 
been  confecrated  to  the  gods  of  war.  Thus  Csefar  left  ftandjng 
the  trophies  which  Pompey,  from  a criminal  vanity,  hadered- 
ed  on  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  after  his  conqueft  of  Sertorius 
and  Perpenna  in  Spain,  Dio.  xli.  24.  Sp-ab.  iii.  p.  tr6.  and 
that  ol  Mithridates  over  Triarius  near  Ziela  in  Pontus,  Id.  xlii. 
48.  but  reared  oppofite  to  them  monuments  of  his  own  vic- 
tones  ; over  Afranius  and  Petreius  in  the  former  place,  and 
°Xer  • r arnaces»  ^1C  &n  of  Mithridates,  in  the  latter.  Ibid 
lhe  inscription  on  CaAar’s  trophy  on  the  Alps  we  have,  Pli„ 
in.  20  f.  24.  Drufus-ereded  trophies  near  the  Elbe  for  his 
vidones  over  the  Germans,  Dio.  Iv.  1.  Flon  iv.  I2.  22 
i tolemy  places  them  {inter  Candumn  et  Lippi  am),  ii.  n. 

there  are  two  trunks  of  marble,  decorated  like  trophies,  ftill 
remaming  at  Rome,  which  are  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  thofe 
aid  to  have  been  ereded  by  Marius  over  Jugurtha,  and  over 
the  Cimbn  and  Teutom,  vel  -es,  Suet.  Jul.  1U  Val.  Max.  vi. 
9-  I4-  But  this  feems  not  to  be  afcertained. 

X.  AQy^DUCTUS.  See  p.  442.  Some  of  them  brought 
water  to  Rome  from  more  than  the  dilfance  of  f.xty  miles 
through  rocks  and  mountains,  and  over  vallies.  P/in.  xxxvi 
15  h 24.  fupported  on  arches,  in  fome  places,  above  100  feet 
ugh,  one  row  being  placed  above  another.  The  care  of  them 
antiently  belonged  to  the  Cenfors  and^Ediles;  afterwards  cer- 
tain  officers  were  appointed  for  that  purpofe  by  the  Emperors 
calkd  Curatores  aquahum,  with  720  men,  paid  by  the 
pubhc,  to  keep  them  in  repair,  divided  into  two  bodies/ (fa- 
indie) ; the  one  called  Publica,  firft  inftituted  by  Agrippa 
under  Auguftus,  confifting  of  260  ; the  other,  Fa/ilia Cm 

Tlplt'  mftltl“ed  the 

iedAo^Rn  TPlTd  in-takjng  Care  of  the  water>  ^re  cal- 
Jed _Aquarii,  Cic.  Fam.wm.  6.  Aquaria  provincia  is  fun 

S«r.  8°.  mCan  th'  dUrgC  °f  the  P°rt  °f  OIHa>  dc! Fat.  5. 

A perfon  who  examined  the  height  from  whidh  water  might 

' be 
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be  brought,  was  called  LIBRATOR,  Plin.  ep.  x.  50.  69.  the 
inflrument  by  which  this  was  done,  Aquaria  libra,  Vitruv. 
viii.  6.  hence  locus  pari  libra  cum  aquore  marts  ejl , of  the  fame 
height,  Columell.  viii.  1 7.  Om/ies  aqua  diverfa  in  iirbem  libra 
pervfniunt,  from  a different  height,  Frontin.  i.  1 8.  So  turres 
ad  libram  faElx,  of  a proper  height,  Ctrf.  B C.  iii.  40.  Locus 
ad  libel/am  a quits,  quite  level,  Farr-  de  R.  R.  i.  6. 

The  declivity  of  an  aquaedu£t  ( libramentum  aqua ) was  at 
leaft  the  fourth  of  an  inch  every  100  feet,  (in  centenos  pedes  f.~ 
cilici  minimum  erit),  Plin.  xxxi.  6 f.  31.  according  to  Vitruvius, 
half  a foot,  viii.  7.  The  moderns  obferve  nearly  that  men- 
tioned by  Pliny.  If  the  water  was  conveyed  under  ground, 
there  were  openings  (lumina)  every  240  feet,  (in  binos  aihts). 
Ibid. 

The  Curator  or  prafecfus  aqtiarum  was  inverted  by  Auguftus 
with  confiderable  authority,  Suet.  Aug.  37.  attended  without 
the  city  by  two  liftors,  three  public  flaves,  an  architect,  le- 
cretaries,  & c.  Frontin.  hence,  under  the  later  emperors,  he 
was  called  Consularis  aquarum,  /.  1.  C.  de  Aquad. 

According  to  P.  Vittor,  there  were  twenty  aquaedudts  in 
Rome,  but  others  make  them  only  fourteen.  They  were 
named  from  the  maker  of  them,  the  place -from  which  the  wa- 
ter was  brought,  or  from  fome  other  circumftance ; thus. 
Aqua  Claudia , Appia,  Marcia , Julia,  Cinuna,  Felix , Virgo, 
(vel  virgineus  liquor , Ovid.  Pont.  i.  8.  38.)  fo  called,  becaufe 
a young  girl  pointed  out  certain  veins,  which  the  diggers  fol- 
lowing found  a great  quantity  of  water,  Frontin.  but  others 
give  a different  account  of  the  matter,  Plin.  xxxi.  3.  Cajfiodor. 
vii.  epijl.  6.  made  by  Agrippa,  Dio.  liv.  14.  as  feveral  others 
were,  Suet.  Aug.  42.  Dio.  xlviii.  32.  xlix.  14.  42. 

X.  CLOACAE,  (a  cluo  vel  canluo , i.  e.  pur  go,  Feft.  & Plin.) 
fewers,  drains,  or  finks,  for  carrying  oil  the  filth  of  the  city 
into  the  Tiber  ; firft  made  by  Tarquinius  Prifcus,  Liv.  \.  38. 
extending  under  the  whole  city,  and  divided  into  numerous 
branches;  the  arches  which  fupported  the  rtreets  and  buildings 
were  fo  high  and  broad,  that  a wain  loaded  with  hay,  (vebis,  v. 
~cs  fcer.i  large  oniijln ),  might  go  below,  and  veffels  fail  in  them  . 
Hence  Pliny  calls  them  operum  omnium  diElu  maximum,  fitffojjis 
montibus,  atque  urbe penfili,  fubterque  navigate! , xxxvi.  13.  So 
Strab.  v.  p.  22 5.  There  were  in  the  rtreets,  at  proper  diftances, 
openings  for  the  admirtion  of  dirty  water,  or  any  other  filth, 
Horat.Sal.  it.  3.  242.  which  perfons  were  appointed  always 
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to  remove  and  alfo  to  keep  the  Cloaca  clean,  Plin.  Ep.  x.  41. 
This  was  the  more  eafily  effected  by  the  declivity  of  the 
ground,  and  the  plenty  of  water  with  which  the  city  was 
fupplied,  Plin.  xxxvi.  15. 

The  principal  fewer,  with  which  the  reft  communicated, 
was  called  CLOACA  MAXIMA,  the  work  of  Tarquinius 
Superbus,  Liv.  i.  5 6.  Various  cloaca  were  afterwards  made, 
Liv.  xxxix.  44. 

The  Cloaca  at  firft  were  carried  through  the  ftreets,  (per 
publicum  dub? a) ; but  by  the  want  of  regularity  in  rebuilding 
the  city,  after  it  was  burnt  by  the  Gauls,  they  in  many  places 
went  under  private  houfes,  Liv.  v.  55. 

Under  the  republic,  the  Cenfors  had  the  charge  of  the 
Cloaca,  but  under  the  Emperors,  Curatores  Cloacarum 
were  appointed,  and  a tax  impofed  for  keeping  them  in  repair, 
called  Cloacarium,  Ulpian. 

VL*,— The  public  ways  were  perhaps  the  greateft  of 
all  the  Roman  works,  made  with  amazing  labour  and  expence 
extending  to  the  utmoft  limits  of  the  empire,  from  the  pillars 
of  Hercules  to  the  Euphrates,  and  the  fouthern  confines  of 

- Egypf- 

The  Carthaginians  are  faid  firft  to  have  paved  (ft ravifle) 
their  roads  with  ftones  ; and  after  them,  the  Romans,  IJidor. 

XV  • 1 0* 


The  road  which  the  Romans  paved,  ( muniverunt ),  was 
to  Capua ; firft  made  by  Appius  Claudius  the  cenfor,  the  fame 
who  built*  the  firft  aqmedud,  A.  U.  441,  Liv.  ix.  29.  Eutrop. 
n.  4.  afterwards  continued  to  Brundufium,  Horat.  ep.  i.  18.  20. 
. 1.  5.  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  30.  about  350  miles,  but  by  whom 

is  uncertain  • called  recina  viarum,  Stat! Syh.  i l 2 . , “ 
paved  with  the  hardeft  flint,  fo  firmly,  that  in  feveral  places 
t remams  entire  unto  this  day,  above  2000  years ; fo  broad, 

evS  Z°  CZTTA-gCS  rmight  pafs  °"e  another>  commonly  howl 
'rent  7 excfeedwS  ^rteen  feet.  The  ftones  were  of  diffe- 
■ , fro‘n  one  to  five  feet  every  way,  but  fo  artfully 

]T?\  t31  the;y  apPeared  fiut  one  ftone.  There  were  two 
' a the  firft  Jlratum  of  rough  ftones  cemented  with 

mortar,  and  the  fccond  of  gravel ; the  whole  about  three  feet 


Ehe  roads  were  fo  raifed  as  to  command  a profpea  of  the 
adjacent  country  On  each  fide  there  was  ^lly  a row  of 
larger  ftones,  called  Marines,  a little  raifed,  J foo?  paf- 
cngei. . hence  the  roads  were  faid  Marginari,  Liv.  xli.  27. 

Sometimes 
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Sometimes  roads  were  only  covered  with  gravel,  {glarea), 
with  a foot-path  of  ftone  on  each  fide,  Ibid. 

Auguftus  eredded  a gilt  pillar  in  the  Forum , called  MILLIA- 
RIUM  AUREUM,  Pltn.  iii.  5.  Tacit.  hi/I.  L.74.  Suet.  Oth.  6. 
Dio.  liv.  8.  where  all  the  military  ways  terminated,  Pint , in 
Galba,  p.  1064.  The  miles  however  were  reckoned  not  from 
it,  but  from  the  gates  of  the  city,  1.  1 54.  D.  de  V.  S.  along  all 
the  roads,  to  the  limits  of  the  empire,  and  marked  on  Hones ; 
hence  LAPIS  is  put  for  a mile  ; thus,  ad  tertium  lapidem,  the 
fame  with  trid  milli'a  pajfuiun  nb  urbe,  Plin.  xv.  18.  Liv.  xxvi. 
10.  At  frrtaller  diftances,  there  were  (tones  for  travellers  to 
reft  on,  and  to  aftift  thofe  who  alighted  to  mount  their  horfes, 
Plutarch,  in  Gracch.  See  p.  218. 

The  public  ways  (PUBLIC vE  VIA7,),  were  named  either 
from  the  perfons  who  firft  laid  them  out,  or  the  places  to 
which  they  led  : thus,  VIA  APPIA,  and  near  it,  Fin  NU- 
MICIA,  which  alfo  led  to  Brunduftum.  • 

Via  AURELIA,  along  the  coaft  of  Etruria  ; FLAMINIA, 
to  AfimTnum  and  Aquileia  ; CASSIA,  in  the  middle  be- 
tween thefe  two,  through  Etruria  to  Mutina,  Cic.  Phil.  xii.  9. 
Cat.  ii.  4.  ./EMILIA,  which  led  from  Ariminum  to  Placen- 
tia, Liv.  xxxix.  2. 

Via  PRvENESTINA,  to  Pranejle ; TIBURTINA,  vel 
TIBURS,  to  Tibur,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  6.  108.  OSTIENSIS,  to 
Oftia  ; Laurfntina,  to  Laurentum,  Plin.  ep.  ii.  1 6.  Sala- 
ria,  fo  called,  bccaufe  by  it  the  Sabines  carried  fait  from  the 
fea,  Fejhts , Martial,  iv.  64.  18.  Latina,  &c. 

The  principal  roads  were  called  PUBLIC/E,  vel  Milita- 
tes, Cotifu  litres,  vel  pratoria  ; as  among  the  Greeks,  Paci\na,, 
i.  e.  regia  ■ the  lefs  frequented  roads,  PRIVATE,  agraria, 
vel  vici /tales,  quia  ad  agros  et  vicos  ducunt,  Ulpian. 

The  charge  of  the  public  ways  was  intruded  only  to  mert 
of  the  higheft  dignity,  Plin.Ep.v-  15.  Auguftus  'himfelf 
undertook  the  charge  of  the  roads  round  Rome,  and  appoint- 
ed two  men  of  Prretorian  rank  to  pave  the  roads  ; each  of 
whom  was  attended  by  two  liddors,  Dio.  liv.  8. 

From  the  principal  ways,  there  were  crofs-roads,  which  led 
to  fome  lefs  noted  place,  to  a country  villa,  or  the  like,  called 
DIVERTICULA,  Suet.  Ner.  48.  Plin.  31.  3;  2S-  Serv. 

ad  /En.  ix.  479.  which  word  is  put  alfo  for  the  inns  along  the 
public  loads,  Liv.  i.  51.  Donat,  in  Ter.  Run.  iv.  2-  7.  hence 
for  a digreflkm  from  the  principal  fubjedd,  Liv.  ix.  17.  Juve- 
nal. xv.  72. 


But 
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But  places  near  the  road  where  travellers  relied,  ( quo  diver- 
terent  ad  requiefcendum ),  are  commonly  called  DIVERSORIA, 
whether  belonging  to  a friend,  the  fame  with  Ho/pitia,  Cic. 
Fam.  vi.  19.  or  purchafed  on  purpofe,  lb.  vii.  23.  or  hired, 
( meritoria ),  then  properly  called  CaUPONJE,  Herat.  Ep.  i.  n. 
12.  or-TjVBERNj®  di  verso  rue,  Plaut.  True.  iii.  2.  29.  and 
the  keeper,  ( Iujhtor ),  of  fuch  a place,  of  an  inn  or  tavern, 
CAUPO  ; thofe  who  went  to  it,  Diversores,  Cic.  Liven,  i.  4. 
Divin.  27.  Hence  commorandi  naturd  diverferium  nobis , non 
hnbitandi  dedit,  Id.  Sen.  23. 

I11  later  times,  the  inns  or  llages  along  the  roads  were  call- 
ed MANSIONES  ; commonly  at  the  diltance  of  half  a day’s 
journey  from  one  another,  See  p.  372.  and  at  a lefs  diltance, 
places  for  relays,  called  MUTATIONES,  where  the  public 
.couriers,  ( pnblici  airfares  vcl  VeredakIi),  changed  horles. 

Thefe  horfes  were  kept  in  conllant  readinefs,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  Emperor,  but  could  only  be  ufed  by  thofe  em- 
ployed on  the  public  fervice,  without  a particular  permiffion 
not.fied  to  the  inn-keepers  by  a diploma.  1’lin.  Ep.  x.  14.  l2i. 
Phe  Romans  had  no  public  polls,  as  we  have 
The  firft  invention  of  public  couriers  is  aferibed  to  Cyrus, 
Xenophon.  Cyrop.  viii.  p.  496.  Edit.  Hutchinfon.  Auguftus  firft 
introduced  them  among  the  Romans,  Suet.  Aug.  49'.'  Plutarch 
Galb.  But  they  were  employed  only  to  forward  the  public’ 
dupatches,  or  to  convey  political  intelligence,  Ptin.  Ep.  x. 

1 20.  It  is  furprifing  they  were  not  fooner  ufed  for  the  pur- 
po  es  of  commerce  and  private  communication.  Lewis  XL 
firft  eftablifhed  them  in  France,,  in  the  year  1474;  but  it  was 
not  till  the  firft  of  Charles  II.  anno  1600,  that  the  poll-office 
was  fettled  in  England  by  aft  of  Parliament,  Rapin.  vol.  2. 
b22.fol.ed.  and  three  years  after,  the  revenues  arifing  from 
it,  when  fettled  on  the  Duke  of  York,  amounted  only  to 
L.  20,000,  lb.  680.  1 

Near  the  public  ways  the  Romans  ufually  placed  their  fe- 
pulchres  5 Sep p.  4 o» 

The  llreets  of  the  city  were  alfo  called  VIAE,  the  crofs- 
ltreets,  Vue  transverse,  Cic.  Verr.iv.  53.  thus,  Via  sa- 

withfl^rV  / 9-  N0VA}  °VnL  FaS-  Vl‘  395,  &c.  paved 
S 6o  JVU7”  6 nU  27°-  yet  ufually  dirt^’  ld-  247-  Maru 

as  The  TZan  TV  Weru  f°metimeS  dllS  throuSh  mountains, 

and  Nani  °f,  1 ““f’  Crypta  Puteola™>  between  Puteoli 
and  Naples ; and  earned  over  the  broadeft  rivers  by  bridges, 

4 £)  (hence 
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(hence  facere  pontem  in  jluvio  ; fiuvium  pnnte  jungere,  vel  com* 
nutter  e ; pontem  jluvio  import  ere,  tndere  vel  injicerc.) 

The  antient  bridges  of  Rome  were  eight  in  number  : r. 
Pons  SUBLICIUS,  vel  JEmitius , fo  called,  becaufe  fir  ft  made 
of  wood,  (from  fublica  flakes,  Liv.  i.  33.)  and  afterwards  of 
ftone  by  zEmilius  Lepidus  ; fome  vefliges  of  ir  Hill  remain  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Aventine  : 2.  Pons  FABRICIUS,  which  led 
to  an  ifle  in  the  Tiber,  ( inful n ),  firlt  built  of  ftone,  A.  692, 
Dio.  37.  45.  And  3.  CESTiUS,  which  led  from  the  ifland  : 
4.  SENATORIUS,  vel  Palatinus,  near  mount  Palatine-,  fome 
arches  of  it  are  Hill  Handing  : 5.  Po.ns'  J ANICU LI,  vel  -aris, 
fo  named,  becaufe  it  led  to  the  Janicultim ; ftill  Handing : 6. 
Pons  TRlUMPHALIS,  which  thofe  who  triumphed  paffcd 
n going  to  the  Capitol ; only  a few  vefliges  of  it  remain  : 7. 
Pons  iELIUS,  built  by  yElius  tladrianus  ; ftill  Handing;  the 
largeH  and  molt  beautiful  bridge  in  Rome  : 8.  Pons  MIL- 
VlUS,  without  the  city;  now  called  Ponte  mol/e. 

There  are  fcveral  bridges  on  the  Amo  or  Peverone ; the  moH 
confiderable  of  which  is  Pons  Narsis,  fo  called,  becaufe  re- 
built by  the  Eunuch  Narfes,  after  it  had  been  deftroyed  by 
Totila,  king  of  the  Goths. 

About  fixty  miles  from  Rome,  on  the  Flaminian  way,  in 
the  country  of  the  Sabines,  was  Pons  Narniensis,  which 
joined  two  mountains,  near  Narnia,  or  Na'rni,  over  the  river 
Nar,  built  by  AuguHus,  of  Hupendous  height  and  fize;  veiti- 
ges  of  it  Hill  remain,  one  arch  entire,  above  no  feet  high, 
and  150  feet  wide. 

But  the  moH  magnificent  Roman  bridge,  and  perhaps  the 
mofi  wonderful  ever  made  in  the  world,  was  the  bridge  of 
Trajan  over  the  Danube;  raifed  on  twenty  piers  of' hewn- 
Hone,  150  feet  from  the  foundation,  fixty  feet  broad,  and 
170  feet  diHant  from  one  another,  extending  in  length  about 
a mile.  But  this  Hupendous  work  was  demoiifhed  by  the  fuc- 
cfeeding  Emperor  Hadrian,  who  ordered  the  upper  part  and 
the  arches  to  be  taken  down,  under  pretext  that  it  might  not 
ferve  as  a paffage  to  the  Barbarians,  if  they  lliould  become 
mailers  of  it  ; Dio.  lviii.  13.  but  in  reality,  as  fome  writers 
fay,  through  envy  ; becauie  he  delpaired  of  being  able  to 
raife  any  work  comparable  to  it.  Some  of  the  pillars  are  ftill 
Handing. 

There  was  a bridge  at  Nifines  (Netnar/jum),  in  France,  which 
fupported  an  aquaeduft  over  the  river  Gardon,  confiding  of 
three  rows  of  arches  ; feveral  of  which  Hill  remain  entire,  and 

are 
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arc  eflcemed  one  of  the  mod  elegant  monuments  of  Roman 
magnificence.  The  (tones  are  of  an  extraordinary  fize,  fome 
of  tliem  twenty  feet  long ; faid  to  have  been  joined  together, 
without  cement,  by  ligaments  of  iron.  The  fird  row  of  arch- 
es was  438  feet  long  ; the  fecond,  746  ; the  third  and  higheft, 
805  ; the  height  of  the  three  from  the  water,  182  feet. 

In  the  time  of  Trajan,  a noble  bridge  was  built  over  the 
Tagus,  or  Tayo,  near  Alcantara  in  Spain  ; part  of  which  is 
Hill  (landing.  It  confided  of  fix  arches,  eighty  feet  broad  each, 
and  fome  of  them  20O  feet  high  above  the  water,  extending  in 
length  66 o feeti 

The  larged  Tingle  arched  bridge  known,  is  over  the  river 
Elaver,  or  Allier,  in  France,  called  Pons  veteris  Brivatis , near 
the  city  Briotide,  in  Avergne,  from  Br'eva , the  name  of  a bridge 
among  the  antient  Gauls.  The  pillars  dand  on  two  rocks, 
at  the  didance  of  ig-  feet.  The  arch  is  eighty-four  feet  high 
above  the  water. 

Of  temporary  bridges,  the  mod  famous  was  that  of  Caefar 
over  the  Rhine,  condru£ted  of  wood,  Caf  B.  G.  iv.  17. 

The  Romans  often  made  bridges  of  rafts  or  boats,  joined 
to  one  another,  Ctef.  B.  C.  i n.  viii.  14.  F/or.  iii.  3.  and  fome- 
times  of  empty  calks  or  leathern  bottles,  Herodian.  viii;  Zozim. 
ui.  Lucan,  iv.  420.  as  the  Greeks,  Xtnoph.  Cyr.  iii. 


LIMITS  of  the  EMPIRE . 


^pHE  limits  which  Augudus  fet  to  the  Roman  Emuire,  and 
in  his  tedament  advifed  his  fucceflors  not  to  go*  beyond, 
lacit  Ann  1.  1 r.  Dio.  Ivi.  33.  & 41.  were  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
on  the  well,  and  the  Euphrates  on  the  ead  ; on  the  north, 
the  Oanube  and  the  Rhine  ; and  on  the  fouth,  the  cataradls 
of  the  Nile,  the  defects  of  Africa  and  Mount  Atlas  ; including 
the  whole  Mediterranean  fea,  and  the  bed  part  of  the  then 
wn  -world.  So  that  the  Romans  were  not  without  founda- 
tion called  Rerum  domini,  Virg.  JEn.  i.  282.  and  Rome 
°*PT  7rERRARUM>  atque  arx  omnium  gentium,  Cie. 

„ 6'  fERRARUM  »EA  GENTIUMQUE  Roma.  GUI  PAR 

EST  NltnL,  ET  NIHIL  SECUNDUM,  Mart.  xii.  8.  CaP-tT 

Z ii  ^ '«•  30.  Caput  rerum,  Lit. 

hJU  32-  »•  45-  Domina  Roma,  Horat.  od.  iv.  14.  44. 

4 D 2 Princeps 
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Princeps  urbium,  Id.  iii.  13.  Regia,  Ep.  i.  7.44.  Pul- 
CHERRIMA  RERUM,  Vi/g.G.Vl.  534.  MaXImA  K F R U M , JEn. 
vii.  602.  Sed  qua  de  fcptt  m totum  circumfpint  orbem  wontibus, 
imperii  Roma  deutnque,  i.  e.  principum  v.  imperatorum  locus, 
Ovid.  Trijl.  i.  4.  69.  Caput  mundi  kepumque  po- 
TESTAS,  Lucan,  ii.  136.  Sep iftn  urbs  alia  jugis,  toto  qjj ae 
PRAESIDET  orBI,  Propert.  iii.  1 1.  57. 

Agreeably  to  the  advice  of  Auguftus,  few  additions  were 
made  to  the  empire  after  his  time.  Trajan  fubdued  Dacia, 
north  of  the  Danube,  and  Mesopotamia  and  Armenia,  eaft  of 
the  Euphrates,  Eutrop.  viii.  2.  The  fouth  of  Britain  was  re- 
duced by  Oftorius  under  Claudius,  and  the  Roman  dominion 
was  extended  to  the  frith  of  Forth  and  the  Clyde,  by  Agricola, 
under  Domitian,  Tacit.  Agric.  23.  But  what  is  remarkable, 
the  whole  force  of  the  empire,  although  exerted  to  the  utmoft 
under  Severus,  one  of  its  molt  warlike  princes,  could  not  to- 
tally fubdue  the  nation  of  the  Caledonians,  whofe  invincible 
ferocity  in  defence  of  freedom,  (devota  morii  pectora  li- 
bf,  kjE,  Herat,  od.  iv.  14.  i 8 ) at  lalt  obliged  that  emperor,  af- 
ter granting  them  peace,  to  Spend  near  two  years  ii\  building, 
with  incredible  labour,  a wall  of  folid  Hone,  twelve  feet  high, 
and  eight  feet  thick,  with  forts  and  towers,  at  proper  diltances, 
and  a rampart  and  ditch,  from  the  Solway  frith,  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Tyne,  above  lixty-eight  miles,  to  reprefs  their  inroads. 

The  wall  of  Severus  is  called  by  fome  Mur  ns,  and  by 
others,  vai.lum.  Spartianus  fays  it  was  80  miles  long,  in 
Vita  Sever!,  i,s.  & 22.  Eutropius  makes  it  only  32  miles,  viii. 
19.  See  alfo  Vidtor,  epit.  xx.  4.  Orofius,  vii.  17.  Herodian, 
iii.  48.  Beda,  hijl.  i.  5.  Cafliodorus,  Chronicon.  Cambden, 
p.  607.  edit.  1594.  Gordon’s  Itinerary,  c.  7. — 9./.  65. — 93. 
Gough’s  tranflation  of  Cambden,  v.  iii.  p.  21 1. 
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43* 

Ufura 

500 

Veto 

12,  136 

Ufurpatio 

54 

Vexillum 

381,  386 

Ufus 

459 

Vexillarii 

393 

Ufusfruclus 

S6 

Via 

5 1 

51 

Vise 
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Page 

Vix  ' # 575 

aciei  379 

caftrorum  374 

Viaticum  x6o 

. Viatores  8,179 

Vicefima  64 

Vi£luriari  nummi  493 

Vicarius  fervi  38 

Videtur  fecifle  267 

Villa  et  villicus  530,  533 
Viminalis  mons  562 

Vinaceus  acinus  547 

Vincula  271 

Vindemia  547 

Vindex,  v.  expromiflor  45 
Vindicatio,  v.  vindicise  2^0, 

232 

Vindi&a  4c 

Viueae  452, 546 

Virgines  Veftales  315 
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Vifceratio 

Page 
325,  486 

Vitrea  fpecularia 

529 

Vittae 

424 

Vivaria 

345*  53 1 

Viviradices 

544 

Volones 

38 

Volfellae 

425> 431 

Volumen 

509 

Vomitoria 

349 

Vomunt  ut  edant 

45® 

Vota 

\ 

321 

X 

Xenia 

56>  459 

Xyltus 

344>  568 

Z 

Zet^ 

527 

Zona 

416,  464 

Zotheca 

527 

INDEX 
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ACCUSER,  in  a criminal 
trial  Page  260 

AE\ions,  real,  230;  perfonal, 
234 ; penal,  239 ; mixt  242 
Admiral , of  the  fleet  151 

Advocates , fomctimes  hired 
perfons  to  applaud  them 
while  fpeaking  249 

JEdiles,  plebeian  and  curule 

. *42 

/Egypt,  prediction  concerning, 
164;  /Egyptian  year,  330 
JElius  Catus,  why  called  wife 

187  ■ 

/Eneas , the  names  of  287 
jEolus,  god  of  the  winds  289 
JEfculapius,  worfhipped  282 
Affronts,  punilhed  240 
Agriculture,  encouraged  532 
Agrippa,  his  advice  to  Auguf- 
tus,  168  ; builds  the  Pantheon, 
320,  565;  and  the  fiarbour 
of  Alifenum , 406  ; con- 
ftru&s  pillars  in  the  Circus , 
341  ; and  feveral  aquae - 
duCts  574 

Allies,  forces  of,  how  raffed 
and  fupported,  366;  where 
polled,  371 ; in  the  camp, 
and  why,  374;  on  march, 
377  ; and  in  battle  379 


Altars , 327  ; a place  of  re- 
' fuge  H> 

Amalthaji,  the  fibyl  305 
Ambujlus,  his  daughters  oc- 
cafion  an  important  change 
in  the  government  115 
Animals,  how  yoked,  552  ; 

and  driven  558 

Annals,  how  compofed  294 
Annalis , L.  Villius , propofes  a 
law,  to  regulate  the  age  for 
enjoying  offices  log 

Antonius,  C.  expelled  from 
the  fenate  7 

Antonius,  M.  blamed  for  his 
marriage,  462  ; offers  a 
crown  to  Caefar,  293,  3x3; 
his  profufion  498 

Apicius,  his  luxury  and  death 

498 

Apollo,  names  of  281 

Appeal,  liberty  of  109,  252 
AquaduCls,  442,  573 

Arches,  triumphal  572 

Affemblies  of  the  people,  76  ; 
by  Curia,  97  ; by  centuries, 
78  ; by  tribes,  95-,  broken 
off  by  what,  89;  manner 
of  holding  the  affemblies  by 
centuries,  89;  by  tribes,  08 
Nocturnal  Affemblies  prohi- 
bited 202 

G Affes 


INDEX 
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Aflses  and  bones  of  the  dead, 
how  gathered,  483;  and 
depofited  Page  484 

AJJianfone,  coffins  of  484 
Athletic  games  343 

Auflion,  form  of  55 

Augurs  296 304 

Augujhis  reforms  the  fenate, 
6 ; limits  the  time  of  its 
meeting,  10  £ regulates  the 
Comitia , 100 ; gives  his  vote 
as  any  ordinary  citizen, 
10 1;  becomes  mafter  of  the 
empire,  103,  168;  declines 
the  title  of  Cenfor,  133} 
inverted  with  the  Tribuni- 
tian  power,  14 1 ; rejetfts 
the  diedatorfhip,  1 54;  con- 
sults with  Agrippaand  Mte- 
cenas  about  religning  his 
power,  168  ; makes  a new 
partition  of  the  provinces, 
165;  and  firft  appoints  Sa- 
laries to  the  provincial  ma- 
giftrates,  167,  319;  his  de- 
scendants might  have  long 
enjoyed  the  lovereignty,  if 
lie  had  poflefted  the  wifdom 
to  iinpofe  on  himfelf  and 
his  fucceflors  proper  re- 
straints againft  the  abulc  of 
power,  1 68;  artfully  efta- 
blilhes  his  authority,  169; 
titles  conferred  on  him, 
169;  powergranted  to  him, 
371;  altars  ertfled  to  him, 
173  ; vows  made  for  his 
Safety,  174;  rules  at  fir'll 
with  great  moderation,  ib. 
gradually  enlarges  his  pow- 
er, ib.  lo  humbled  the  Spi- 
rit of  the  Romans, that  they 
never  after  made  any  joint 
jeffortto  recover  their  liber- 
ty, 175;  allows  only  parti- 
cular perfens  to  anfwer  011 


quertions  of  law,  and  obli- 
ges the  judges  to  follow 
their  opinion,  190;  chan- 
ges the  mode  of  enabling 
laws,  222;  affiimes  the  of- 
fice of  Pont  if  ex  Maximus , 
296;  his  fuperftition,  322; 
the  month  Auguft  called 
from  his  name,  and  why, 
328;  this  faid  to  be  done 
by  an  order  of  the  people, 
171;  reftrifls  the  licence  of 
divorces,  469;  ftations  fleets 
in  different  places,  406;  his 
ring,  428  ; wears  Several  tu- 
nics, 418;  did  not  (have  till 
twenty  five, 430;  Sometimes 
clipped  his  beard, andfome- 
times  fhaved,  43 1 ; the  Sum 
he  received  in  legacies, 497; 
a civic  crown  and  two  lau- 
rel branches  Set  up  before 
his  gate,  38;,  520;  puts  to 
death  Some  who  refufed  to 
enlift,  363  ; refufes  the  title 
of  Deminus , 5 1 1 ; adorns 
Rome,  518;  his  vanity  on 
recovering  from  the  Pai> 
thians  the  Spoils  taken  from 
Craffus,  565  ; his  death, 
169;  his  tomb  487 

AufpiccSy  manner  of  taking  87 

B. 

Bachelor j,  punilhment  of  212 
Bacchus , 284;  his  orgies,  ib. 

feftival  of  335 

Badges  of  the  Senators,  7 ; 
Equites , 27;  kings,  106; 
Confuls,  108;  Pis  tor,  123; 
and  Emperors  174 

Bail,  form  of  228 

Ball,  game  of,  440 ; of  four 
kinds  ib 

Barbers,  firft  introduced  from 
Sicily,  43° 

Baths , 
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Baths, of  different  kinds, 430; 
firft:  built,  442  ; parts  of, 
ib.  time  and  manner  of 
bathing  Page  443 

Beard,  how  (haven  430 
Belt,  or  girdle,  whenufed  416 
Bears,  conftellation  of  553 
Bibulus,we ak  condutt  of,  204 
Bonds,  uied  in  all  important 
contracts  236 

— - exchanged  between  Au- 
guftus  and  Antony, &c.  239 
Bona  Dea,  feftival  of  336 
Books,  kinds  of  * 5 ©9 

Bootes,  conftellation  of  555 
Bracelets  445 

Breeches , not  worn  by  the 
Romans  343,  4 19 

Bridges,  number  of  578 
Brutus , the  confpiracy  of  his 
fons  40 

Burning  the  dead,  cuftom  of, 
whence  derived  and  when 
dropt,  473  5 what#perfons 
were  not  burnt,  ib.  why 
forbidden  in  the  city  479 
Burial,  places  of  480 

Buying  and  felling,  form  of 
, 234,  230 

C. 

Caere,  the  people  of,  receive 
the  Veftal  Virgins  43 

Ccefar,  Julius,  vilifies  the  au- 
thority of  the  fenate,  23  ; 
abridges  the  rights  of  the 
people,  too;  oppreffes  the 
liberty  of  his  country,  102; 
province  appointed  to  him 
by  the  fenate,  1144  redu- 
ces the  power  of  the  con- 
fute, 1 17;  made  perpetual 
di&ator,  1 1 8,  154  ; makes 
a review  of  the  people,  138; 
his  pretext  for  crofting  the 

4 1 


Rubicon,  1 37, 141 ; hispO" 
pular  laws,  204  ; propof- 
ed  arranging  all  the  laws, 
2c6;  ah  inftance  of  his  fur- 
prifing  prefence  of  mind, 
301 ; warned  of  his  death, 
325;  regulates  the  year, 
329  ; the  faying  of  Sylla 
concerning  him,  416;  di- 
vorces Pompeia,  and  why, 
468;  his  attention  to  drefs, 
416,  420  ; why  pleafed. 
with  a laurel  crown,  422  ; 
his  ring,  428;  his  debts  and 
bribes,  498 ; manner  of 
writing  his  letters  to  tha 
fenate,  512;  about  things 
he  wiflied  to  keep  fecret, 
515;  murdered  in  the  fe- 
nate houfe,  102,  4225  a 
temple  and  priefts  confer 
cratedto  him,  1 73,  3 13;  fe- 
rrators  (lain  at  his  altar  327 
Cadmus,  brought  letters  into 
Greece  506 

Calendars,  why  fo  called,  293 
Calpurnia,  the  dream  of  528 
Camp , form  of  373,' 

Candidates,  their  drefs  and 
manner  of  canvafling,  85; 
how  ele&ed  93 

Capital  trials  253 

Capitoline  marbles,  why  fo 
called  293 

Capua,  punifhed  69 

Carriages  552 5 60 

Carve lius  Ruga,  the  firft:  who 
divorced  his  wife  468 
Cajior  and  Pollux  287 

Cato,  ordered  to  be  led  to  pri- 
(on,  15,  204;  fent  to  re-4 
duce  Cyprus,  197;  his  drefs 

416 

Cavalry,  how  chofen,  3 ' 4 } 
r 2 their 
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their  arms  and  drefs,  369; 
their  place  in  camp,  374  ; 
and  in  battle  Page  379 
Cenfors,  their  inftitution,  127; 
their  office,  128  ; their 
power,  13  1,  132;  difcon- 
tinued  under  the  Emperors 
1 33»  *34 

Cenforinus,  whence  called  132 
Centurion,  badge  of  370 
Cerberus  289 

Ceres,  277  ; her  myfteries  ib 
Chariot  races  340 

Charon , ferryman  of  hell  289, 

47  2 

Chimneys,  anciently  not  ufed 
at  Rome  525 

Chorus , why  fupprefled  355 
Chriftianity,  eftabliffied  by 
Conftantine  65 

Chriftians,  their  meetings  pro- 
hibited,and  why, 202;  often 
expofed  to  wild  beads  344 
Cicero  unites  the  fenate  with 
the  Equitcs,  24 ; gets  the 
province  of  Cilicia  againft: 
his  will,  115;  made  guaef- 
tor,  5 ; called  Father  of  his 
country,  169;  hindered  by 
a tribune  from  making  a 
ipeech  to  the  people,  when 
he  refigned  the  confulffiip, 
113;  promotes  the  ambiti- 
ous defigns  of  Ccefar  con- 
trary to  his  own  judgment, 
159;  is  baniffied,  197; 
his  laws,  220  ; the.  fenate 
change  their  habit  on  his 
account,  256;  hisdeath263 
Cielings,  how  adorned  529 
Cities,  formalities  in  founding 
72  ; in  deftroying,  73  -, 
their  walls  facred  73 

Citizens , rights  of,  44;  could 


not  lofe  the  freedom  of 
the  city  againft  their  will, 
66,  198  ; could  not  be 
fcourged  2 1 5 

Civil  law,  ftudy  of,  revived 
in  Europe  224 

Civil  trials  225 

Claudius,  P.  puniftied  for 
flighting  the  omens  299 
Claudius , Emperor , abridges 
the  number  of  holy  days, 
and  why,  339 

Claudius,  dpp,  decemvir  1 57 

Coccus,  fuppofed  caufe 

of  his  blindnei's  3 14 

Clajfes,  into  which  the  people 
were  divided,  79  •,  whence 
clajfes  of  fcholars,  ShtinElil. 
i.  2.  23.  x.  5.  21.  and  of 
workmen,  Columell.  i.  9.  7. 
Cloacina  288 

Cloaths,  of  different  kinds,  427 
Cloth,  how  wrought  524 
Clodius,  reftricts  the  powers  of 
the  Cenfors,  132  ; adopted 
by  a plebeian,  46;  made 
tribune,  134;  the  enemy 
of  Cicero,  ib ■ his  laws,  196; 
tried  for  violating  the  fa- 
cred rites  of  the  Bona  Dca, 
201  ; killed  by  the  flaves 
of  Milo,  214;  and  burnt 
in  the  Forum  48 1 

Clients,  dole  given  to  451 
Coffin, 4"]$’,  howdepofited  484 
Corns,  kinds  of,  492  ; pur  in 
the  mouth  of  the  deceafed 

47  2 

Colleges  of  priefts,  See.  308 
Colonies,  manner  of  fettling, 
72  ; of  different  kinds  73 
Columns , kinds  of  570 

Comedy,  antient,  middle,  and 
new,  3 1 3;  writers  in  each  ib 
Command, 
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Command , military,  how  con- 
ferred Page  78 

Confuls,  refpetft  fhewn  them 
by  the  fenate,  1 2 ; by  others 
1 10,  112;  their  powers, 
1 5,  109,  362  ; when  infti- 
tuted,  101  ; their  badges, 
108  ; time  of  entering  on 
their  office,  1 1 1 ; with  what 
folemnities  this  was  done, 
1 1 2;  their  provinces,  113; 
from  what  order  created, 
1 id ; their  ftate  under  the 
Emperors  1 1 7 

Confuls  tied,  firft  afked  their 
opinion  in  the  fenate,  12, 
and  why  112 

Confecration  of  the  Emperors 

489 

Confcntes , gods  fo  called  28 2 
Conjtantinople  taken  by  the 
Turks  75 

Cooks,  from  Sicily  449 

Corn  given  to  the  poorer  ci- 
tizens 195,  217 

Coruncanius,  the  fir  it  who 
gave  his  advice  freely,  r 88; 
firft  plebeian  Pontifex  iflax- 
imus  29  ( 

Couches,  for  reclining  on  at 
meat,  435  ; ufual  number 
of  in  a room,  436;  their 
form,  437,  438;  and  cover- 
ing, ib.  funeral  couches  473 
Craffus,  wealth  of  497 

Criminals , drefs  of,  87,  256; 
after  fentence  ufed  ancient- 
ly to  be  puniihed  without 
delay  ; but  this  was  altered 
by  Tiberius.  271;  how  trea- 
ted after  death,  273,  484 
Crowns,  given  as  rewards, 
384  ; ufed  at  feafts,  444 ; 
put  on  the  head  of  the  de- 


ceafed  472 

Cups,  kinds  of  455 

Cupid  279 

Curio  turns  two  theatres  into 
an  amphitheatre  on  the 
fame  day,  359;  his  corrup- 
tion and  fate  498 

Cur ius  Dentatus  435 

Cy'oele,  283  ; priefts  of  314 
Cyclops  280 

Cyprefs,  ufed  at  funerals  473 

D. 

Damage,  repaired  240 

Daughters , how  named  34 
Day,  divifionof,  333  ; com- 
mon and  holy  days  334 


Debtors,  cruel  law  concerning 

Decamping,  manner  of  376 
Decemvirs , why  created  1 56 
Dejfert,  fruits  and  fweet-meats 

438 

Devoted  to  one’s  fervice, 
origin  of  the  phrafc  1 7 1 


Dials,  firft  invented  333 

Diana  282 

Dice,  game  of  457 

DiDator,  firft  made,  152  ; 


caufes  of  creating  this  ma- 
giftrate,  ib.  his  badges  and 
power,  154;  this  office  in- 
termitted for  1 20  years  be- 
fore Sylla,  ib.  abolifhed 
after  the  death  of  Ctefar  ib. 
Di/hes,  kinds  of,  447  ; how 
brought  in  438,  449 

Divorces,  form  of  469 

Dogs,  employed  to  guard  the 
temples,  5 2o;why  impaled,  ib 
Donations  kinds  of  56 

Door,  opened  outwards,  520; 

iccured  by  bars,  See.  521 
Dowries,  diverfitv  of  461 
Dramatic  entertainments,  firft 
introduced 
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introduced  from  a religious 
motive,  352;  often  inter- 
rupted by  the  people  calling 
for  other  ihews  Page  358 
Drefs , of  men,  412  •,  in  pub- 
lic and  private,  417  ; of 
women,  412,  422,  424; 
of  boys  and  girls,  414  ; of 
l'oldiers,  371,  419  ; of  ge- 
nerals in  a triumph,  388, 
417;  of  fenators,  417  ; of 
priefts,  295,  299,  309, 
ill,  312,  317,  413  ; of 
poor  people,  417  ; and  of 
haves, 432;  of  thedead,  472 
Drinking  healths  456 

Driver , of  carriages  559 
Dritfus,  Livius,  laws  of,  208 ; 
and  death,  ib.  his  laying 
about  his  houfe  499 

E. 

Ear-rings  42; 

F.diFts,  of  the  prtetor,  1 2 1 j 
of  other  magiftrates  122 
Fleflion  of  magiftrates,  under 
the  republic,  82,  93,  97, 
105  ; under  the  Emperors 

100 

Embalming , caufe  of  it  479 
Emperors , their  titles  170; 
their  power,  172;  their 
badges  174 

Entertainments , expences  of 
limited  by  law,  192,  200, 
207;  of  different  kinds  451 
Entrails , how  infpefted  324 
Epitaph , form  of  488 

Ephori  at  .Sparta,  refembled 
the  tribunes  at  Rome  137 
Equcjtrian  order,  its  inllituti- 
on,  2fi;  badges  and  office  27 
EJlimate  of  fortunes,  how 
made  79,  > 29 

Evidence,  kinds  of  264 


Exceptions , howexprefled  237 
Executioner  180 

Exercifes,  kinds  of,  440;  in 
the  army  376 

F. 

Fabius,  his  manner  of  declar- 
ing war  on  Carthage  412 
Fabius  Maximus , Pro  dictator 

153 

Falfehood,  puniflied  131,  210 
Family , right  of  46 

Fanatic s,  whence  called  304 
Farmer s,  kinds  of  533 

Fates  284 

Faunus  ' 287 

Fajcinus  288 

Fences , kinds  of  541 

Fertility  of  different  foils  539 
Fejlivals,  Rated,  334 ; move- 
able,  338;  occafional,  ib ; 
number  of,  hurtful  339 
Fines , extent  of  193 

Fijh,  the  Romans  fond  of 

448 

Fijh  pends,  value  of  499 
Flax,  for  what  ufed  540 
Flamen  of  Jupiter,  5,310,479 
Flaminius,  deftru&ion  of  153 
Flavius,  why  made^Edile,  1 87 
Fleet,  Roman,  where  Ration- 
ed 1 5 1 , 406 

Flutes , of  different  kinds  357 
'Flora,  288  ; feftival  of  336 
Foundlings , ftate  of, Plin  ep.  x. 
7 1 & 7 2 

Foreigners,  their  ftate  at  Rome 
diiagreeable  75,  206 

Fox,  why  burnt  as  a lacrifice 
to  Ceres  277 

Freedmen , infolence  of  525 
Freedom  of  the  city  firft  gran- 
ted to  phyficians  and  the 
profefl'ors  of  the  liberal  arts 
by  Casfar.  205 

Friends , 
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Friends , how  fome  teftified 
their  affeCtion  Page  483 
Funerals,  why  fo  much  at- 
tended to,  470;  public  and 
private,  474;  funerai  couch- 
es, 47  private  funerals 
celebrated  by  night,  and 
public  by  day,  476  ; cere- 
monies of  both,  477, — 490; 
funeral  proceffion,  476; 
funerai  oration,  478  *,  firft 
made  by  Poplicola  in 
honour  of  Brutus,  ib ; and 
by  Catulus,  in  praife  of  his 
mother  Popilia,  ib  funeral 
pile,  481 ; animals  thrown 
into  it,  482;  fome  perfons 
came  to  life  on  it  483 
Furies  284 

G. 


Games , ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary, 339  ; of  the  cir- 


cus 340 

Gardens  53 1 

Gates , how  adorned  520 

of  Rome  562 

Genius  285 

Germans , their  manner  of 
forming  conjectures  about 
futurity  302 


Gladiators , different  kinds  of, 
346;  where  exhibited,  348; 
their  manner  of  fighting, 
350 ; prizes  given  to  the 
vidtors  351 

Glafs,  invention  of  529 
Government , of  Rome,  origi- 
nally ariftocratical,  81  ; 
brought  to  z juft  equilibrium 
139  ; worft  kind  of  defpo- 
tifm  under  the  Emperors 

„ *75 

Graces  279 


Gracchi , their  laws,  217;  and 
fate  140 

Grain , kinds  of  540 

Guardians, appointment  of  62 

H. 

Hair  perfumed  at  fea(ts,444; 
how  drefled  by  women,  423; 
by  men,  430;  not  cut  at 
fea,  432  ; method  of  pull- 
ingout  fmall hairs,  423,431 


Hay,  making  of  541 

Harbours , how  fortified  409 
Heathens,  whence  named  65 
Heirs,  how  appointed  59 
Helena  286 

Hehogabdlus,  firft  wore  a robe 
of  pure  filk  42 6 

Heralds,  or  public  criers  177 
Hermodorus  156 

Hercules,  his  labours  285 
Hiero,  his  regulations  con- 
cerning the  letting  of  lands 
in  Sicily  adopted  by  the 
Romans  202 

Hieroglyphics , ufe  of  50 6 
Hills  of  Rome  561 

Hofpitality,  inviolable  446 
Houfes,  regulations  concern- 
ing, 52,  519;  rent  and 
prices  of  499 

Hovfehold  gods  283 

Hour  glajjes  248 

Human  Jacrifices  32 6,  336 
Hymen , is  -ecus  466 


I. 

Idolatry,  origin  of  479 

Injuries,  how  punifhed  241 
Ingrafting,  manner  of  545 
Illegitimate  children,  Rate  of 

462 

images,  what  and  where  kept, 
31)  carried  at  funerals,  477 
Indian 


INDEX. 


608 

Indian  wife  men  burnt  them- 
felves,  473  ; alfo  wives  on 
the  piles  of  their  hufbands 
Page  482 

Inheritances,  form  of  entering 
upon  61 

Infants , often  expofed  47 
Inter  eft  of  money  500 

Interring  the  dead,  moll  an- 
cient, 473,  479  ; and  moll 
natural  ib. 

Inftrumcnts,  ufed  in  writing, 
508;  in  hufbandry,  535; 
for  fixing  burdens  on  the 
back  of  flaves,  550  ; for 
driving  animals  in  a carri- 
age • 558 

Inns,  anciently  few  445 
Interrex,  particulars  concern- 
ing, 84,  101,  105,  107 
Irnerius,  revives  the  ftudy  of 
the  civil  law  225 

Italians,  their  right  69 

J. 

Jams , how  reprefcnted  283 
Jens,  their  manner  of  burial 

483 

Judges,  of  different  kinds, 
242;  appointment  of,  245; 
chofenfrom  whatorder  258 
Judgement , manner  of  pro- 
nouncing, 249  •,  its  effedls 

250 

Jugurthine  luar  140 

Julian  year  330 

Juno , how  reprefented  275 
Jupiter,  his  names  and  attri- 
butes ib . 

K. 

Kings  1 01,  106 

h. 

Landed  eft  at  cs,  too  large,  hurt- 
ful 543  ; the  value  of 
lands  in  Italy  railed  by  a 


law  of  Trajan  Ib.  & 100 
Lartius,  firft  dictator  153 
Latins , their  rights  67 

Latin  tongue,  the  Italian  hates 
prohibited  the  ufe  of  it  462 
Laurentia,  nurfe  of  Romulus 

3<»9 

Laverna  288 

Laws  of  Rome,  at  firft  few, 
155;  of  the  1 2 tables,  157, 
1 86 ; caufes  of  new  laws, 
j 80  ; time  between  propo- 
fing  and  pafling  a law,  84, 
86,  230;  how  paffed,  90, 
94,  y8,  certain  laws  excite 
great  contention,  139;  by 
what  name  diftinguifhed  181 
fpecies  of  the  Roman  law, 
185;  laws  of  the  Emperors, 
25,  222;  collected  by  the 
order  of  Juftinian  223 
Lawyers,  origin  of,  187;  man- 
ner of  conlulting  them,  188; 
under  the  republic,  not  per- 
mitted to  take  fees,  189; 
limited  to  a certain  fum  un- 
der the  emperors,  ib;  their 
education,  190  ; eminent 


lawyers  ib 

Legacies,  how  left,  60 

Lentulus , degraded  7 

Leda  286 


Letters,  of  the  alphabet,  506; 
epiftles,  514;  ingenious 
modes  of  conveying  515 

Legions,  how  many  railed  at 
different  times,  362;  divi- 
fion  of  each,  367  ; officers 

36.9 

Liberty,  whence  the  lofs  of  it 
may  be  dated,  140;  caufes 
of  its  fubverfion,  24,  30, 
101,  1 14,  139,  168,  &c. 

Libraries  5r<^ 

Limits, 
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Limits,  of  the  empire,  Page  ^9 
Linen,  not  worn  by  the  Ro- 
mans 418,  441,  522 

Letters, when  introduced, 55 1 
Lidlors  106,  108,  178 

Licinius  Stolo  116 

Lieutenants,  the  number  af- 
figned  to  proconfuls,  160  ; 
their  office  ib. 

Liver,  fometimes  thought  to 
be  wanting  in  viftims  324 
Livius  Andronicus,  the  firft 
writerof  plays  atRome353 


Locks,  keys,  bolts,  &c.  521 

Loom,  parts  of  , 523 

Lots,  ufed  in  prognofticating 
future  events  302 

Lottery,  a kind  of  458 


Lunatics,  whence  named  304 
M. 


Machines,  ufed  in  fieges,  396 ; 

for  hauling  fhips  408 

ilf^rr?2flj,entrufted  by  Auguf- 
tus  with  the  charge  of  the 
city,  149;  his  advice  much 
refpe&ed  by  that  emperor, 
ib.  10 r,  168;  his  tower, 
480;  effeminate  in  hisdrefs, 
416;  faid  to  have  invented 
the  art  of  writing  fhort- 
hand  176 

Magiftrates,  at  different  times, 
10 1 ; their  functions  more 
extenfive  than  among  us, 
103;  divifion  of,  104.  Or- 
dinary magiftrates  under 
the  republic,  108, — 148  ; 
under  the  emperors,  148, 
— 152.  Extraordinary  ma- 
giftrates, 152,-158;  pro- 
vincial magiftrates,  158, — 


Manufaftures,  woollen 
Manure , kinds  of 
March,  order  of 


167 

522 

435 

377 


Market-places,  at  Rome  569 
Marriage,  only  between  Ro- 
man citizens,  46 ; antiently 
prohibited  between  Patri- 
cians and  Plebeians,  ib-  & 
32;  as  fometimes  between 
neighbouring  diftri£ts,262; 
encouragements  to,  212; 
different  forms  of  459 
Marius , rofe  from  a common 
foldier,  369  ; feven  times 
conful,  1 17;  faithlafs  and 
ambitious,  1 r4,  140,  193; 
cruel,  294  ; firft  enlifted 
foldiers  from  the  loweft: 
clafs,  361  ; made  feveral 
changes  in  the  military  art 
364>  38* 

Mars,  280;  his  fhield  iS 
Marfic  war,  69  ; caufe  of, 
208  ; very  deftrudtive  ,/ib 
Marfyas,  punilhment  of  569 
Majt,  the  antient  fhips 'had 
but  one  ' 403 

Majler  of  horfe  ^ 155 

Meafures,  of  length,  502 ; of 
capacity  504 

Medals  495 

Menander  354 

Mercenary  fcrvznts,  37;  troops 

366 

Mercury,  281  ; images  of  ib 
Merida  kills  himfelf  311 
Mctellus  Numidicus , banifhed 


193 

Metellus,  lofes  his  fight  1 6, 3 1 7 
Minerva,  27 6 ; her  fhield,  ib:, 
feftival  of  333 

Minos  • 289 

Minority,  years  of  207 
Money,  when  coined,  491  ; 

how  computed  49$ 

Monarchy,  re*eftablifhment  of 

167 

4 H Months , 
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Months,  divilion  of  330,  331 
Morra , game  of  458 

Mourning,  manner  of  431 ,486 
Municipal  towns,  72  ; not  ob- 
liged  to  receive  the  Roman 
laws  unlefs  they  chofe,  ib 
Mufes  282 

Mujic,  warlike  inftruments  of 

376 

N. 

Names  of  the  Romans  32 
Necklaces  425 

Neptune,  277  ; why  hoftile  to 
the  Trojans  278 

Nero , coloflus  of,  348  ; fets 
Rqme  on  fire,  518;  curi- 
ous cieling  of  his  dining- 
room 329 

New  Style,  firft  adopted  in 
England  530 

Noblemen,  young,  how  in-? 
Strutted  in  public  bufinefs, 
5 ; in  jurifprudence,  190  ; 
and  in  the  art  of  war,  160, 

374 

Nobles , who  fo  called,  31.; 
on  them  the  bad  emperors 
chiefly  e^ercifed  their 
cruelty  175 

Numa,  his  laws  21 1 

Number  of  the  people,  how 
ascertained  79 

Nymphs  279, 288 

O. 

Oath,  form  of,  247  ; the  mul- 
tiplying of  oaths  hurtful, 
172  ; military  oath  364 
Officers,  in  the  army,  369  ; 

in  the  navy  406 

Qmphale  421 

Qrejles,  tried  for  the  murder 
of  his  mother  269 

OJlracifm , what  ib 


Oxen , always  ufed  in  plowing, 
536;  how  trained  269 
P. 

Pagans,  whence  named,  65 
Pales,  feftival  of  336 

Pallas,  275  ; her  image  276 
Palms  firft  given  to  the  vittors 
at  games  340 

Pan  28y 

Pantomimes,  357 ; compofers 
of  ib 

Paper  made  of  the  papyrus, 
50 6;  of  linen  rags  508 
Parchment,  firft  made  508 
Patches,  why  ufed  425 
Patricians  2,  30,  32 

Patrons  & Clients,  their  ftritt 
union  30 

Pavements,  how  adorned  529 
Pearls , value  of  • 499 

People,  power  of,  22,  1 14 
292  ; common  people  of 
the  country  more  relpett- 
able  than  of  the  city  29 
Perjury,  punifhment  of  173 
Perukes,  when  firft  ufed  432 
Petreius,  his  bold  anfwer  to 
Caefar  204 

Plough,  form  of,  5^55  man- 
ner of  ploughing  537 
Pluto  284 

Poles,  of  the  heavens  556 
Pompeius,  Sex.  why  called  the 
fon  of  Neptune  278 

Pow/irymadeconful,  1 17;fent 
againft  the  pirates,  202;  a- 
gainft  Mithridates,  209;  his 
exhibition  of  wild  beafts, 
345  ; firft  built  a theatre 
of  hewn  ftonc,  359  ; de- 
vice of  his  ring,  428  •,  his 
death  422 

Pontiffs  2 (jo, — 296 

Pontius 1 
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Pontius,  general  of  the  Sam- 
nites,  Page  1 1 3 

Poplicola,  laws  of  1 29 

Porticos,  ufes  of  44t»  57° 
Pojis,  inftitution  of  577 
P<3j^?^2,formof  claiming,  13  2 
Poppcea , bathed  in  affes  milk 

424 

Prayers,  how  made  3 20 
Praetor , inftitution  of,  1 19;  at 
firft  one,  ib.  afecond  add- 
ed, ib.  the  number  of  prae- 
tors encreafed,  125;  the 
city  praetor  the  chief,  1 20  : 
his  edicts,  1 2 1 ; badges, 
123;  and  attendants,  125; 
manner  of  adminiftering 
juftice,  226,  232;  how  he 
pronounced  fentence  in  a 
criminal  trial  269 

Praetorian  cohorts,  382,  563  ; 

camp  of  ib 

Prefident,  of  a feaft:  456 


’riapus 


285 


Priejls, of  different  kinds, 290; 
— -319;  of  particular  dei- 
ties 310  ; of  Jupiter,  ib. 
of  Mars,  312;  of  Pan,  313; 
of  Hercules,  314;  of  Cy- 
bele,  3145  of  Vefta,  3 1 5 
what  their  emoluments 
were  is  uncertain,  318;  by 
whom  elected,  98,  200, 
290,  299 

Proconfuls  & Propraetors,  ori- 
gin of  the  name,  1 59  ; pro- 
vinces affigned  to  them, 
160;  they  let  out  from  the 
city  with  great  pomp,  16 1 ; 
their  power  in  the  provin- 
ces, ib.  manner  of  admini- 
ftering juftice,  162-,  their 
exactions,  163  j return  to 
Rome  as  private  citizens. 


unlefs  they  claimed  a tri- 
umph I<->4 

Procurator  of  Judea  . 167 
Property,  modes  of  acquiring 

53 

Proferp'ina 

P rofeription  of  citizens  19S 

Provinces,  rights  of,  69;  tax- 
es impofed  on  them,  70  » 
new  partition  of  them  by 
Auguftus  I(^7 

P rovincial  magi/lrates,  under 

the  republic,  158, 164; 

under  the  emperors,  165, 

■ 167 

Purification,  mannerof82,329 
P unijhment  s 27^ 

ghutfiors,  why  io  called,  1445 
their  office,  ib ; under  the 
Emperors,  14b-  It  gave 
admiffion  into  the  fenate  4 
R. 

Ram,  a machine  in  war  396 
Reaping , manner  of  54* 
Reclining  at  fupper,  when  in- 
troduced, 435  ; manner  of 
436  ; and  caufe  of  444 
Rcgijlers  of  all  public  trans- 
actions, 18;  kept  in  the 
treafury  . l9 

Republic,  caufes  of  its  ruin  23 
30,  1 14,  1 17,  I4°>  1 4 1 5 
159,  169,364 
Review  of  the  people,  inlti- 
tuted  by  Servius,  79 ; when 
and  how  made  82,  128, 

133 

Rewards,  military  384 

Rhea  283 

Rights  of  citizens,  44  ; could 
not  be  taken  from  any  one 
againft  his  will,  66;  dimi- 
nution of  ib 

4 H 2 Rhodians, 
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Rhodians,  their  regulations 
concerning  naval  affairs 
adopted  by  the  Romans  215 
Rings,  much  ufed  428 

Rivers,  their  fources  held  fa- 
cred  288 

Roads,  how  paved  575 

Robbery,  punilhment  of  240 
Robigo,  288;  feaft  of  335 
Romans,  how  divided,  2,  32; 
antiently  weighed  their 
money,  and  did  not  count 
it,  48  ; cautious  in  admit- 
ting new  facred  rites,  66 ; 
their  refpeft  for  the  mini- 
fters  of  religion,  292;  paf- 
fionately  fond  of  races,  342; 
of  (hews  of  Gladiators, 352; 
and  of  uncommon  fights, 
358;  almofl:  always  engag- 
ed in  wars,  361  ; as  re- 
markable for  enduring  la- 
bour as  for  courage,  396  ; 
long  unacquainted  with  na- 
val affairs,  399  ; careful  to 
wear  the  toga  in  foreign 
countries,  411;  ulually 
went  with  their  heads  bare, 
42  1 when  covered,  422; 
allowed  their  hair  to  grow 
in  mourning,  43 1 ; their 
antient  fimplicity,  434; 
their  luxury  and  the  caufe 
of  it,  435;  at  firft  fat  at 
meat,  ib.  borrowed  the 
cuftom  of  reclifiing  from 
the  eaft,  ib.  began  their 
feafts  with  prayer,  444  ; 
and  ended  them  in  the 
fame  manner  459 

Romania,  or  Thrace,  why  fo 
called  7; 

Rome , built,  1,  taken  and 


burnt  by  the  Gauls,  43, 
5 1 8 » and  under  Nero,  ib. 
adorned  by  Auguftus  ib. 
its  ftreets  narrow,  ib.  its 
gates,  562;  and  bridges, 
578  ; its  Latin  name  why 


concealed 
Romulus,  287;  his 
with  Ilemus 
Roofs,  form  of 
Rowers,  how  they  fat 


398 
conteft 
298 

527 
400 


Rutilus,  the  firft  plebeian  cen- 


for 


117 


Rubicon,  the  boundary  of 
Caefar’s  province  137 

s. 

S,  this  letter  antiently  ufed 
inftead  of  R 213,  215 
Sacred  rites,  320;  how  per- 
formed 323>'325 

Sacrifices,  3 23;  to  the  dead  48  5 
Sails , invention  of,  398;  how 
adjufted  403 

Salt,  much  ufed  445 

Satires,  whence  named  353 
Saturn,  282;  feftival  of  337 
Saiurninus , his  laws,  192  ; 

flain  by  Marius  193 

Scenery  of  theatres  360 
Scipio  dfricanus  117,  140, 

160 

Nafica,  kills  Tib.  Grac- 


chus, 140,  Pont  if  ex  Max- 
imus 295 

Scribes  or  notaries  176 

Seafons  285 

Senate,  itsinftitution,  2;  num- 
ber, ib.  prince  of,  4 ; by 
whom  affembled,  8 ; places 
and  times  of  meeting,  9 ; 
quorum  of,  10;  manner  of 
making  a decree,  16 ; form 
of  writing  it,  1 8;  not  valid, 
unlefs 
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unlefs  carried  to  the  treafu- 
ry,  19  ; rarely  reverfed, 
20  ; power  of  the  fenate, 
ib,  & 22;  force  of  its  de- 
crees, 23;  little  regarded 
in  the  laft  ages  of  the  re- 
public, ib.  apparently  en- 
creafed  by  Auguftus  and 
Tiberius,  24;  as  the  means 
of  eftablifhing  defpotifm, 
25  ; judges  of  crimes  270 
Senate  of  Grecian  cities  74 
Senators , choice  of  3 ; their 
age,  4;  and  badges,  7;  or- 
der in  which  they  were 
alked  their  opinion,  12  ; 
manner  of  delivering  it, 
13,  15,  17;  were  not  to 
be  interrupted,  14;  their 
privileges  21;  their  fer- 
vility  to  the  Emperors  169 
Sentence , form  of,  in  civil 
trials,  230 ; in  criminal 
trials  267 

Sepulchres,  where  built,  480; 

by  whom  and  how  487 
Servants  of  the  magiftrates 
176;  of  the  priefts  319 
Servitudes,  of  lands  51 

Servius  Tullius,  inflitutes  the 
cenfus,  79  ; made  many 
laws,  156;  the  firft  who 
coined  money  491 

Sextius,  firft  plebeian  conlul 

1 16 

Short-hand,  art  of,  176,  187, 
quicknefs  of  515 

Shoes,  kinds  of,  419  ; for 
herfes  421 

Ships,  their  firft  conftrudlion, 
398  ; different  kinds  of, 
40 1 ; chief  parts  of  a fhip, 
402  1 how  manned,  405  ; 


naval  affairs,  40 6 ; manner 
of  embarking,  498;  order 
of  battle,  409  ; method  of 
tranfporting  {hips  by  land, 
408  ; fize  of  trading  vef- 
fels  410 

Sibylline  books,  305  ; keepers 
of  306 

Sicily,  the  firft  country  redu- 
ced to  the  form  of  a pro- 
vince 70 

Sicinius,  at  his  inftigation  the 
plebeians  retire  to  Mons 
Sacer  134 

Siege,  form  of  394,  397 
Skeleton,  introduced  at  feafts 

456 

Silk,  long  known  before  filk- 
worms  were  introduced 

426 

Sir,  equivalent  to  Dominus 

S'i 

Slaves , how  made,  35;  their 
treatment,  37;  of  different 
kinds,  39 ; how  made  free, 
40;  their  manumifiion  re- 
ftridfed  by  law,  41,  195, 
201;  punifhment  of,  274; 
their  drefs,  432;  not  al- 
lowed to  ferve  in  the  army 
but  in  dangerous  jun&ures, 
38 ; fuchas  obtruded them- 
felves,  were  fometimes  put 

to  death,  364. Slaves 

who  frizzled  the  hair,  423 ; 
fhaved,  432  : cooked  vic- 
tuals, 449  ; carved,  and 
waited  at  table,  ib.  wrote 
letters  and  books,  515  ; 
watched  at  the  gate,  520; 
took  care  of  the  Atrium, 
526;  of  the  bed-chambers 
ib.  dreft  trees,  531  ; culti- 
vated 
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vated  the  ground,  534,  543; 
carried  burdens,  fedansand 
litters  Page  550 

Soil,  qualities  of  a good  534 
Sol,  285;  the  fame  with  Mith- 
ras ib. 

Soldiers,  enlifted,  1,  63,  363-, 
different  kinds  of,  365;  di- 
vided into  different  ranks, 
367  ; their  arms,  and  drefs, 
368,371,419;  their  order 
and  difcipline,  when  en- 
camped, 376  ; on  march, 
377  ; in  battle,  378  ; their 
rewards,  384;punifhments, 
391  ; pay  and  difcharge, 

39^ 

Solon,  law-giver  of  Athens, 

156 

Sons,  how  freed  from  the 
power  of  their  father,  47 
Sojigenes  regulates  the  year 

329 

Sowing,  manner  of  540 

Sp>c8arles,  their  hurtful  ef- 
fects 344  & 346 

Spurinna,  predi&s  the  death 
of  Cxfar  325 

Singe-plays,  firft  inftituted, 
352;  chiefly  of  three  kinds, 
354 ; often  prohibited,  359, 
Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  14.  xiii.  45. 
Suet.  Ner.  16.  Dom.  7 .Plin. 
pan.  46 

Stages,  along  the  road  577 
Standards,  kinds  of  38o>  *45 
Stipulations,  form  of  231,235 
Stirrups , the  Romans  had 
none  218,  368 

Stockings,  not  worn  by  the 
Romans,  4*9»  431 

Stoics,  whence  named  570 
Style,  old  and  new  330 


Superjlition  of  the  Promans 

87>  301»  3°3>  338>  4°7» 
&c. 

Supper , the  principal  meal, 
433  ; place  of,  436,  527  ; 
drefs  for,  444;parts  of,  447; 
mufic,  &c.  in  time  of  450 
Swearing  to  fupport  whatever 
laws  were  palled,  when  firft 
enforced,  193,  204 

Sylla,  his  choice  of.  fenators, 
5;  ufurpation,  102,  198; 
cruelty,  ib.  encreafed  the 
number  of  the  quajiienes 
perpctuee,  126:,  abridges 
the  power  of  the  tribunes, 
140;  his  laws,  198;  both 
rewards  and  punilhes  the 
Have  of  Sulpicius  for  be- 
traying him  219;  why  he 
ordered  his  body  to  be 
burnt  473 

Sylvanus  287 

T. 

Tables,  438;  of  different 
forms,  439  ; how  confe- 
crated  443 

Tarquinius,  king,  expelled, 
107;  on  what  day  m 
Taxes,  various  kinds  of,  63  ; 

remitted  ib. 

Teeth,  care  of  425 

Temples,  319,  564;  orna- 
ment of  their  front  and 
roof  528 

Tents,  form  of  374 

Tejl aments,  how  made  57; 
antiently  made  in  the  Co- 
mitia  Curiata  78 

Terminus,  his  temple,  287 
Thank/givings,  how  made  322 
Theatres,  at  firft  prohibited, 
359  ; built  by  Scaurus,  ib. 

Curio 


of  Proper  Names,  and  Things.  6 15 


Curio  and  Pompey,  ib.  See. 

‘ Theft , how  punifhed  239 
Theodojius  abolifhes  the  hea- 
then worfhip  at  Rome  319 
Things,  divifion  of  49 

Threjhing,  manner  of  542 
Thracians , curious  cuftom  of, 
268  ; their  wives  burn 
themfelves  on  the  piles  of 
their  hufbands  482 

Tiberius , deprived  the  people 
of  the  right  of  voting,  100; 
fum  he  left  at  his  death  497 
Tiles,  tax  laid  on  527 

Tiro,  freedmen  of  Cicero  176 
Top,  different  from  the  trochus 


441 

Torture,  ufed  only  on  {laves, 
264 ; inftrument  of  ib. 
Towers,  in  fieges,  395 


in 


lhips  404 

Towns,  how  attacked,  394 ; 

apd  defended  397 

Trajan's  pillar  571 

Trade , not  refpeCted,  5,  6, 
237;  hurtful  confequenccs 
of  this  30 

Tragedy,  writers  of  355  8:356 
Trees,  how  propagated  544 
Trial f,  civil,  225  ; how  con- 
ducted, 226,  247;  crimi- 
nal, before  the  people,  253; 
before  the  praetors,  257  ; 
how  conducted  263 

Tribes,  three  at  firft,  1,  95: 
when  encreafed,  96;  how 
divided  97 

Tribonian , the  chief  of  thofe 
lawyers  who  compofed  the 
Corpus  juris  223 

Tribunes,  of  the  commons 
when  created,  134;  their 
power  at  firft  fmall,  136; 


afterwards  exorbitant,  ib. 
abridged  by  Sylla,  140;  in 
a manner  annihilated  by 
Julius  Caefar,  141;  confer- 
red on  Auguftus,  ib.  at 
firft  not  admitted  into  the 
fenate  1 7 

Tribunes,  military,  number  of 
in  a legion  193,  369 

Tripods,  of  different  kinds 

3°7 

Triumph,  whence  called,  387  ; 

naval- triumph  390 

Triumviri , 102;  confecrate  a 
temple  and  divine  honours 
to  Caefar  127 

Trophies,  ufe  of  572 

U. 


476 

483 

45  i 
501 

n7 

278 

267 


Undertaker,  of  funerals 
Urns,  how  made 
Ufurers,  their  cruelty, 
and  art 

V. 

Valerius  Corvus 
Venus,  her  names,  8tc. 

Verdidl  of  a jury 
Verres,  faid  to  have  been  re- 
ftored  from  banilhment  by 
the  influence  of  Cicero, 
263  ; caufeof  his  death  ib. 
Vertumnus  . 288 

Vcfpafian,  the  firft  who  made 
laws  withoutconfultingthe 
fenate,  25  -,  the  fum  he 
faid  was  neceffary  to  fup- 
port  the  ftate  498 

V eft  a,  the  goddefs  of  fire  276 
Vejlal  Virgins  31  g 

Victims,  white,  from  the  river 
Clitumnus  325 

Vineyards,  452;  how  planted 

546 

Villas t hpw  laid  out  530 
Villius3 


6i6 
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Villius , why  called  Annalis 
Page  105 

Virginia,  killed  by  her  father 

157 

Virtues , worfhipped  289 
Vitellius,  luxury  of  450 
Vomit,  cuflom  of  taking  be- 
fore and  after  fupper  450 
Vows,  how  made  320 

Vulcanus , 279 ; his  work-fhop 
where,  280 

W. 

War,  how  proclaimed  36* 
Watch  word,  how  given,  375 
Wealth,  inftances  of  497 
Weeks,  divifion  of  time  by, 
not  ufed  by  the  antient 
Romans  331 

Weights,  Englifh  and  Roman 

490 

Wife,  properties  of  a good 
one  522' 

Winds,  289,548 

Wine,  manner  of  making, 
453  ; kinds  of  454;  ufed 
to  be  boiled  that  it  might 
keep  453 

Witnejfes,  form  of  making 
them,  226  ■,  different  kinds 


F I 


of,  265  ; how  fummoned 
246,  265 

Women  excluded  from  inheri- 
tances, 221 ; their  cloaths, 
412;  fhoes,  420;  head- 
drefs.  423;  paint,  424;  in- 
duftry,  522;  apartment  a- 
mong  the  Greeks  526 

Wood,  ufed  for  firing  525 

Writing,  materials  for,  506, 
508  ; manner  of  509 
Windows,  how  made  528 
Wheel , for  railing  water,  556 

Y. 

Tear,  how  divided  by  Romu- 
lus, 328  ; by  Julius  Csefar, 
329;  by  Pope  Gregory, 
330 i by  the  Egyptians, 
33  ‘ 

Young  men,  at  what  age  they 
' a flu  me  d the  Tdga  virilis, 
414;  peculiarity  in  their 
manner  of  wearing  it  for 
the  firft  year,  425  ; when 
they  began  to  lhave,  430; 
confecrated  the  firft  growth 
of  the  beard,  and  alio  their 
hair,  to  fome  deity  Oh 
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